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I O  enable  the  individual  to  write  with  ease,  and  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place  in  many  of  the  important  positions  in  life,  is  the  object 
of  this  book. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  works  heretofore  given  to  the 
world  treating  on  Penmanship,  that  admirably  served  their  purpose 
in  their  specialty;  but  the  student  when  done  with  their  study, 
though  proficient  in  chirography,  was  yet  ignorant  of  how  to  use  the 
same  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Good  books  in  abundance  have  been  published  on  Grammar,  Letter-writing, 
Compositioa  and  various  Business  Forms,  but,  though  proficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  contents,  the  student,  often  left  with  a  miserable  Penmanship,  shrinks  from 
making  use  of  this  knowledge,  because  of  the  disagreeable  labor  attendant  upon  a 
cramped  and  detestable  handwriting. 

The  result  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  this  book  is  to  combine  both  a  knowledge 
of  penmanship  and  its  application  in  the  written  forms  which  are  in  most  general  use. 
Added  to  these  are  the  chapters  on  collection  of  debts,  parliamentary  rules,  etiquette 
and  other  departments  of  action,  which  are  calculated  to  teach  how  to  do  in  many  of 
the  important  social  and  business  relations  of  life. 

The  Teacher  of  Penmanship  will  find  Its  pages  replete  with  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  writing.  As  a  treatise  on  Penmanship,  it  is  more  profusely  illustrated 
than  any  work  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public;  and  though  condensed,  it  is  yet 
sufficiently  explicit  in  detail,  and  in  the  consideration  of  principles,  to  make  the  analysis 
of  letters  thoroughly  understood  by  the  student  The  programme  of  exercises  for  a 
course  of  writing  lessons,  together  with  suggestions  relating  to  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  writing  class,  will  be  welcomed  by  young  teachers,  whose  pen- 
manship is  sufficiently  good  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  art,  but  who  fail  of  success 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  interest  and  enter- 
tain the  class  after  it  has  assembled. 

The  Teacher  of  the  public  or  private  school  will  find  abundant  use  for  a  manual 
of  this  kind  in  the  school-room.  The  subject  of  letter-writing — an  art  almost 
universally  neglected — should  be  a  matter  of  daily  exercise  in  the  recitation-room. 
The  correct  form  of  writing  the  superscription,  the  complimentary  address,  the 
division  into  paragraphs,  the  complimentary  closing,  the  signature,  and  folding  of  the 


-  ^il  th<<rv^  pr^iiittcal  epi»t^>Iary  &!>rrn9,  ^ach  as  <?nrer  mro  die  CTerj-ci^T  iraiLascdocis 
/>f  life,  <vhoiiW  b^  thoro^ighly  taaght  ia  our  scnoois. 

Tlv5  ^fath/rinjj  of  n<:vs  for  thi^  proa,  tiie  mLcs  arcf  ^^ujur^Jrfr?^  marks  for  proor- 
r«i^lin^,  th-^  ill\ntrktioti%  of  prlnzin^  ^f^^  visitin;^  ami  CTis::i«ts  cards,  rotes  of  invi- 
tatiotk^  etc  —  all  these  exerci<ies  and  moirc  can  be  inrrocuced  wiii  g^rcat  benedt  to 
ptipjlia^.  In  *hort,  nearly  cverj-  chapter  of  this  MaauaL  ai:icii  of  wifdi  ias  never  been 
piihlffthed  before  in  any  form,  can  be  used  to  a^czpply  praccual  Lessoos  in  the  school- 
room. 

In  the  biiHine^*  walks  of  life,  a  work  of  this  kind  has  loag  been  required.  In 
penmanship,  ufse  of  capital  letters,  punctuation^  letter -writing:  the  tbrms  of  notes, 
bills,  orders,  rfzcj:ipl%,  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  articles  of  agreement,  bonds, 
mortj^ajjes,  deeds,  leases,  and  wills ;  in  selecting  the  kind  of  type  in  which  to  print 
the  hand-bill  or  card ;  the  marking  letters;  the  law  of  the  different  States  concerning 
the  limitation  of  actions,  rates  of  interest,  usur\%  and  amount  of  property-  exempt  from 
forced  sale  and  execution, — all  this  and  much  more  contained  herein,  will  be  of 
especial  service  for  refercrnce  in  the  transaction  of  business^ 

By  the  lady,  much  will  be  found  in  a  Manual  of  this  kind  that  will  particularly 
serve  her  in  the  writing  of  her  social  forms.  As  a  text-book  and  self-instructor  in 
writing,  it  admirably  servrrs  to  give  her  that  delicate  and  beautiful  penmanship  which 
pleases  the  eye  as  dof:s  fine  music  the  ear.  The  rules  of  composition,  writing  for  the 
press,  the  letter- writing,  the  marriage  anniversaries,  the  notes  of  inritation  to  the 
cotton,  paper,  leather,  wooden,  tin,  silk  and  other  weddings ;  the  fanc>- alphabets  for 
needle- work;  the  selections  for  the  album,  lists  of  common  Christian  names,  and 
synonyms,  abbreviations,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  the  rules  for  writing  poetry 
and  the  laws  of  etiquette — all  these  will  meet  her  especial  favor. 

The  mistress  of  the  household  will  find  here  the  form  of  the  testimonial  suitable 
to  be  given  the  servant  upon  his  or  her  departure  to  seek  a  situation  elsewhere  The 
mother  will  find  the  written  excuse  to  the  teacher  for  the  non-attendance  of  her 
child  at  school ;  th<5  servant,  the  form  of  letter  when  applying  for  a  situation ;  and 
the  Imshful,  blushing  maiden,  the  cautious,  carefully  worded  letter,  that  will  aid  her 
in  K^ving  expression  to  the  hitherto  closely  guarded  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Thc!  si^m- painter  has  daily  use  for  a  reference  book  of  this  kind,  arranged  and 
fidapied,  as  it  is,  to  the  comprehension  and  wants  of  the  knights  of  the  pencil  and 
brush,  with  the  ndes  of  punctuation,  prepared  for  his  especial  use,  and  abundant 
example's  of  signs,  so  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to  paint  the  letters  and  words 
brautifidly,  but  to  pimctuate  the  same  correctly.  In  this  department  is  given  a 
Ittrgr  number  of  plain  and  fancy  alphabets,  while  the  book  throughout  contains  beauti- 
itd  ftublrms  and  differrnt  kinds  of  lettering.  The  fine  specimens  of  penmanship  and 
lirn-llourlMhing,  including  round-hand  writing,  old  English,  German-text,  and  orna- 
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mental  script  letters,  will  particularly  please,  presenting,  as  they  do,  much  that  is 
entirely  new,  calculated  to  aid  the  young  sign-painter  in  doing  his  work  elegantly 
and  correctly. 

The  artist  in  lettering  on  marble  finds  in  this  work  a  chapter  presenting  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  and  epitaphs,  giving  the  modern  and  best  forms  of  wording  by 
which  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  departed.  More  especially  will  this  be  valued 
by  the  marble  -  worker  as  giving  hiin  the  grammatical  wording  of  the  inscription,  the 
abbreviation  of  words,  and  their  correct  punctuation.  The  grand  and  costly  monu- 
ment, designed  to  stand  for  a  thousand  years,  to  be  gazed  upon  by  multitudes,  and 
the  record  that  it  bears  to  be  read  by  millions!  How  important  that,  in  this  con- 
spicuous place,  in  such  enduring  form,  the  inscription,  in  grammar,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation,  should  be  given  absolutely  correct  The  ornamental  scripts,  with  the 
plain  and  fancy  alphabets,  will  also  admirably  serve  the  wants  of  marble  -  workers. 
This  chapter  will  likewise  assist  the  mourner  who  is  desirous  of  selecting  an  appro- 
priate inscription  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  the  departed. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  forms  herein  relating  to  inscriptions  suitable  for 
use  by  the  engraver,  when  marking  the  spoon,  the  ring,  the  cane,  the  watch,  the 
modest  birth -day  gift,  or  the  costly  wedding  present  The  engraver  will  more 
especially  value  these  examples,  from  the  fact  that  they  enable  the  customer 
to  select  at  once  the  words  desired,  and  the  style  of  lettering  in  which  they  shall  be 
executed ;  while  the  forms  of  punctuation  and  arrangement  of  wording  will  teach  the 
youngest  apprentice  at  the  bench  how  to  execute  the  same  correctly. 

The  secretary  of  the  public  meeting,  the  presiding  officer,  every  member  of  the 
assemblage;  in  fact,  every  American  citizen  that  aspires  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
freeman,  will  be  aided  by  the  chapter  on  parliamentary  rules,  the  forms  of  resolutions 
appropriate  for  various  occasions,  petitions  to  public  bodies,  etc. 

The  individual  who  would  appear  at  ease  in  general  society,  who  would  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  be  self-possessed  and  free  from  embarrassment,  will 
appreciate  the  chapter  on  etiquette.  More  especially  will  this  be  valued  because  of  its 
beautiful  and  instructive  illustrations. 

The  chapter  assigned  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  the  dictionary  of  rhymes, 
will  instruct  and  aid  a  certain  class ;  while  the  poetic  selections  will  be  valued  by 
all  lovers  of  poetry,  as  presenting  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  poems  in 
existence. 

In  short,  the  varied  character  of  this  work  appeals  alike  to  the  wants  of  the  old 
and  young  of  all  classes.  Realizing  this,  the  book  is  launched  on  the  sea  of  literature 
with  the  confident  belief  that  it  is  demanded,  and  that  it  will  accomplish  its  mission 
of  usefulness. 
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KITING. 


"RITING  is  the  art  of  placing 
thought,  by  means  of  written 

characters,  upon   any  object 
ilSpJ^H'S?^)  capaUeof  receiving  the  same. 
\|05^0l)  The  origin  of  this  art  is  com- 
iRjU^J^^Sp^  plefely   veiled    in   obscurity, 
""  VlJawS'  ^     no   history  giving  authentic 
iS  account  of  its  first  introduc- 

tion and  use.  Its  first  recorded  mention  is  in  the 
Bible,  wherein  it  is  said,  referring  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Ten  Commandments  by  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  that  "The  Tallies  were  written 
on  both  their  sides." 

Fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, Cadmus, 
the  Phcenician,  had  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  being  sixteen  in  number,  to  whifh 
several  were  afterwards  added.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks  were  among  the  very  earliest 
of  the  nat^ns  of  the  earth  to  invent  and  make 
use  of  written  characters  for  the  record  of  ideas, 
which  could  be  clearly  interpreted  by  succeed- 
ing generations;  though  the  invention  of  the 
art  came  from  the  advancing  civilization  of  man- 
kind, and  had  its  origin  with  various  nations; 
at  first  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphics,  or  picture 
writing,  which  characters  have,  as  mankind 
progressed,  been  simplified,  systematized,  and 
arranged  in  alphabets,  giving  us  the  various 
alphabetical  characters  now  in  use. 

Writing  and  penmanship,  though  nearly 
synonymous  terms,  are  quite  different  in  mean- 
ing. Writing  18  the  expression  of  thought  by 
certain  characters,  and  embraces  penmanship, 
Bpelling,  grammar  and  composition. 


ENMANSHIP  is  the  combina- 
tion of  peculiar  characters  used 
to  represent  the  record  of 
thflught;  and  having,  since  its 
first  invention,  continued  to 
change  its  form  down  to  the 
present  time,  so  it  is  probable 
the  stylo  of  penmanship  will 
continue  to  change  in  the  future.  The  great 
defect  existing  in  the  present  system  of  pen- 
manship is  the  superabundance  of  surplus 
marks,  that  reully  mean  nothing.  This  fault, 
along  with  our  defective  alphabet,  consumes  in 
writing,  at  present,  a  great  amount  of  unneces- 
sary time  aTid  labor.  .Thus,  in  writing  the 
word  Though,  we  make  twenty-seven  motions, 
whereas,  being  but  two  sounds  in  the  word,  we 
actually  require  but  two  simple  marks. 

That  style  of  writing  whereby  we  use  a 
character  to  represent  each  sound,  is  known  as 
phonography,  which  system  of  penmansliip 
enables  the  penman  to  write  with  the  rapidity 
of  speech.  The  phonetic  or  phonographic 
system  of  spelling,  wherein  each  sound  ia 
represented  by  a  character,  gives  us  the  ncjarest 
approach  to  a  perfect  alphabet  in  existence, 
and  is  the  method  of  spelling  and  the  style  of 
writing  to  which  we  will,  beyond  question, 
ultimately  attain. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  suddenly  change  a  style  of  al}ihai>et  in 
general  use  in  a  living  language;  and  the  mass 
of  tJie  American  and  English  people  will,  with- 
out doubt,  use  the  present  style  of  penmanship, 
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with  yaiious  modifications,  many  decades  in  the 
future.  To  the  perfection  of  that  system  in 
general  use,  in  the  English  and  American 
method  of  writing,  which  the  present  genera- 
tion will  be  most  likely  to  have  occasion  to  use 
throughout  their  lifetime,  this  work  is  directed, 
as  having  thus  the  most  practical  value ;  though 
Short-hand  is  illustrated  elsewhere. 

System  of  Penmanship. 

Two  styles  of  penmanship  have  been  in  use, 
and  each  in  turn  has  been  popular  with 
Americans  in  the  past  fifty  years ;  one  known 
as  the  round  hand,  the  other  as  the  angular 
writing.  The  objection  attaching  to  each  is, 
that  the  round  hand,  while  having  the  merit  of 
legibility,  requires  too  much  time  in  its  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  angular,  though  rapidly  written, 
is  wanting  in  legibility.  The  best  teachers  of 
penmanship,  of  late,  have  obviated  the  objec- 
tions attaching  to  these  different  styles,  by  com- 
bining the  virtues  of  both  in  one,  producing  a 
semi-angular  penmanship,  possessing  the  legi- 
bility of  the  round  hand  along  with  the  rapid 
execution  of  the  angular. 

To  the  Duntons,  of  Boston,  and  the  late  P. 
R.  Spencer,  as  the  founders  of  the  semi-angular 
penmanship,  are  the  people  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  system  of  writing  now  in  general  use 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Copies. 

The  copies,  accompanied  by  directions  in 
this  book,  will  be  found  ample  in  number  and 
suflSciently  explicit  in  detail  to  give  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  writing  and  flourishing.  In 
acquiring  a  correct  penmanship  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  many  different  copies  that  makes 
the  proficient  penman,  but  rather  a  proper 
understanding  of  a  few  select  ones,  for  a  few 
copies  embrace  the  whole  art. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
copy  plates,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  styles,  both  large  and  small,  suc- 
ceeded by  words  alphabetically  arranged  in  fine 


and  coarse  penmanship,  which  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, according  to  the  dictates  of  fancy  in  the 
selection  of  coarse  and  fine  hand. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  bold  penmanship, 
indicating  force  of  character,  will  be  naturally 
adopted  by  gentlemen,  while  the  finer  hand, 
exhibiting  delicacy  and  refinement,  will  be 
chosen  by  the  ladies. 

Principles. 

The  principles  of  penmanship,  also  repre- 
sented, give  the  complete  analysis  of  each 
letter,  while  the  proper  and  improperly  made 
letters,  representing  good  and  bad  placed  side 
by  side,  will  have  a  tendency  to  involuntarily 
improve  the  penmanship,  even  of  the  person  who 
makes  a  casual  examination  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  thus  made  in  contrast. 

The  illustrations  of  curves,  proportions  and 
shades  that  accompany  these  directions  should 
also  be  carefully  studied,  as  a  knowledge  of 
these  scientific  principles  in  penmanship  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  student  in 
giving  a  correct  understanding  of  the  formation 
of  letters. 

Importance  of  Practice. 

It  is  not  suflScient,  however,  that  the  student 
merely  study  the  theory  of  writing.  To  be  pro- 
ficient there  must  be  actual  practice.  To  con- 
duct this  exercise  to  advantage  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  facilities  for  writing  well.  Essen- 
tial to  a  successful  practice  are  good  tools  with 
which  to  write.  These  comprise  the  following 
writing  materials : 

Pens. 

Metallic  pens  have  generally  superseded  the 
quill.  They  are  of  all  styles  and  quality  of 
metal,  gold  and  steel,  however,  being  the  best. 
In  consequence  of  its  flexibility  and  great  dur- 
ability, many  prefer  the  gold  pen ;  though  in 
point  of  fine  execution,  the  best  penmen  prefer 
the  steel  pen,  a  much  sharper  and  finer  hair  line 
being  cut  with  it  than  with  the  gold  pen. 
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Paper. 

For  practice  in  penmanship,  obtain  of  the 
stationer  five  sheets  of  good  foolscap  paper. 
Midway  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  sheet,  cut 
the  paper  in  two,  placing  one  half  inside  the 
other.  Use  a  strong  paper  for  the  cover,  and 
sew  the  whole  together,  making  a  writing-book. 
Use  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  rest  the  hand 
on.  The  oily  perspiration  constantly  passing 
from  the  hand  unfits  the  surface  of  the  paper 
for  receiving  good  penmanship.  The  hand 
should  never  touch  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
designed,  afterwards,  to  write. 

Ink. 

Black  ink  is  best.  That  which  flows  freely, 
and  is  nearest  black  when  first  used,  gives  the 
most  satisfaction.  The  inkstand  should  be  heavy 
and  flat,  with  a  large  opening,  from  which  to 
take  ink,  and  not  liable  to  tip  over.  The  best 
inkstand  is  made  of  thick  cut  glass,  enabling 
the  writer  to  see  the  amount  of  ink  in  the 
same,  and  shows  always  how  deep  to  set  the 
pen  when  taking  ink  from  the  stand.  Care 
should  be  observed  not  to  take  too  much  ink  on 
the  pen  ;  and  the  surplus  ink  should  be  thrown 
back  into  the  bottle,  and  never  upon  the  carpet 
or  floor.  Close  the  bottle  when  done  using 
it,  thus  preventing  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ink, 
causing  it  soon  to  become  too  thick. 

Other  Writing  INateriais. 

An  important  requisite  that  should  accom- 
pany the  other  writing  materials  is  the  pen 
wiper,  used  always  to  clean  the  pen  when  the 
writing  exercise  is  finished,  when  the  ink  does 
not  flow  readily  to  the  point  of  the  pen,  or  when 
lint  has  caught  upon  the  point.  A  small  piece 
of  buckskin  or  chamois  skin,  obtained  at  the 
drug  store,  makes  much  the  best  wiper.  The 
student  should  be  provided  with  various  sizes 
of  paper,  for  different  exercises  to  be  written, 
such  as  commercial  forms,  letters,  notes  of 
invitation,  etc.,  with  envelopes  to  correspond  in 
size ;  together  with  lead- pencil,  rubber,  ruler. 


and  mucilage.  Thus  provided  with  all  the 
materials  necessary,  the  writing  exercise,  which 
otherwise  would  be  an  unpleasant  task,  becomes 
a  pleasure. 

How  to  Practice. 

Having  the  necessary  materials  in  readiness 
for  writing,  the  student  should  set  apart  a  cer- 
tain hour  or  two  each  day  for  practice  in  pen- 
manship, for  at  least  one  month,  carefully 
observing  the  following  directions : 

See  Plate  1.  Carefully  examine  each  copy 
on  this  plate.  Devote  one  page  in  the  writing 
book  to  the  practice  of  each  copy.  Commence 
with  copy  No.  1.  The  practice  of  this  copy  is 
an  important  exercise  for  two  reasons,  being : 
first,  to  give  sufficient  angularity  for  rapidity  in 
writing;  and  second,  to  give  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

The  student  who  carries  a  heavy,  cramped 
hand,  will  find  great  benefit  result  from  practic- 
ing this  copy  always  at  the  commencement  of 
the  writing  exercise.  Rest  the  hand  on  the 
two  lower  fingfere  —  never  on  the  wrist,  and 
rest  the  body  and  arm  lightly  upon  the  fore- 
arm. Assume  thus  a  position  whereby  the 
pen  can  take  in  the  entire  sweep  of  the  page, 
writing  this  exercise,  in  copy  No.  1,  from  the 
left  to  the  right  side  of  the  page,  without 
removing  the  pen  from  the  paper  while  making 
the  same.  The  student  may  write  both  with 
pen  and  lead-pencil,  and  should  continue  the 
practice  of  this  exercise  until  perfect  command 
is  obtained  of  the  fingei*s,  hand  and  arm  ;  and 
all  evidence  of  a  stiff,  cramped  penmanship  dis- 
appeai*s. 

Copy  No.  2  is  a  contraction  of  copy  No.  1, 

makinjr  the  letter  ^n.     Great  care  should  be 


i«eMi» 


used  in  writing  this  letter  to  make  the  several 

parts  of  the  same,  uniform 

in  height,  size,  and  slope  ; 

k^     the  downward  slope  of  all 

the  letters  being  at  an  angle 

of  62  degrees.     See  diagram  illustrating  slope 

of  letters. 


nN   object  early  to 

I  be  attained,  is  to 

acquire  an  easy,  graceful  and 

healthful  position  of  body  while  sitting 

or  standing,  when  writing.    To  obtain  this, 

the  writer  should  ait  with  the  right  aide  to 

)  desk,  using  a  table  bo  high  as  to  compel  the 

body  to  sit  erect. 

Rest  the  arm  lightly  upon  the  elbow  and  fore- 
arm, and  the  hand  upon  the  two  lower  fingers,  the 
wrist  being  free  from  the  desk.    Allow  the  body  and 
head  to  incline  sufficiently  to  see  the  writing,  but  no 
ft^  more. 

Maintain  a  position  such  as  will  give  a  free  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  as  such  posture  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  health. 

A  desk  or  table,  with  a  perfectly  level  surface,  is  best 
for  writing.    Where  a  decided  preference  is  manifested  for  sitting 
with  the  left  side,  or  square,  to  the  desk,  such  position  may  be 
taken.     If  the  desk  slopes  considerably,  the  left  side  is  preferable. 

Avoid  dropping  the  body  down  into  an  awkward,  tiresome  position.  If  wearied 
i'ith  continued  sitting,  cease  writing.  Lay  down  the  pen.  step  forth  into  the 
fresh  air,  throw  back  the  arms,  expand  the  chest,  inflate  the  lungs,  and  take  exercise.  When 
work  is  again  resumed,  maintain  the  same  erect  position,  until  the  habit  becomes  thoroughly  fixed 
of  Bitting  gracefully  and  easily,  while  engt^ed  tu  this  exercise. 
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oaBSilO  secure  the  correct  slope  of 

eEJBw    a  plain,  rapid  penmanship, 

when  writing,  keep  the  paper  at  right 

angles  with  the  arm,  holding  the  s. 

in  position  with  the  left  hand,  the 

edge  of  the  paper  being  parallel  with  edge  of  the 

desk. 

Hold  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger, 
resting  against  the  corner  of  the  nail,  with  tlie  fore- 
finger on  the  back  of  the  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  steady- 
ing it ;  having  the  thumb   auiBciently  bent  to  come  i 
opposite  the  forefinger  joint,  the  two  last  fingers  being  '^ 
bent  under,  resting  lightly  on  the  nails. 

Avoid  dropping   or  rolling  the  hand  and  pen    too  much  to 
one  aide,  thereby  causing  one  point  of  the  pen  to  drag  more  heavily 
than  the  other,  thus  producing  a  rough  mark  in  writing.    A  smooth  stroke 
indicates  that  the  pen  is  held  correctly;  a  rougli  one  tells  us  when  the 
position  is  wrong. 

Sit  sufficiently  close  to  the  desk  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaning  for- 
ward or  sidewise  in  order  to  reach  the  same,  and  occupy  a  chair  that  gives  support  to  the 
back,  using  a  table  large  enough  to  comfortably  hold  all  the  writing  materials  that  are  necessary 
when  writing. 
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Copy  No.  3  shows  (see  Plate  I)  the  -/^^ 
in  words,  and  illustrates  the  distinction  that 
should  be  made  between  the  several  letters,  to 
make  writing  plain.  See  "  Description  of  the 
Plates." 

Legibility. 

Legibility  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
penmanship ;  and  care  should  be  observed  to 
make  each  letter  very  distinctly  what  it  is 
designed  to  be.  While  practicing  with  a  view 
to  improvement,  the  student  should  beware  of 
writing  too  fast.  The  copies  are  very  simple, 
and  are  easily  imitated  by  the  student  who  may 
give  the  subject  earnest  attention  and  care. 


Proportion  of  Small  Letters. 

The  following  diagrams  represent  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  capital  and  small  letters.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  diagram  for  the  finer  hand, 
there  are  eight  lines,  containing  seven  spaces. 
In  the  middle  space  are  made  the  contracted 
letters   which    occupy    one    space,   excepting 

4  and  d.  which  ate  a  little  higher.     The  ^.  €1 


and  y^  are  each  of  the  same  height ;  /^  and  ^ 

extend  the  same  distance  below  the  line.  The 
loop  letters  are  all  of  the  same  length  above  and 
below  the  line,  the  loop  being  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  lettc^r.  Capitals  are  of  the  same 
height  as  the  loop  letters  above  the  line. 


|.;::^z;ias^^22^^ 
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Elements  of  Small  Letters. 

By  examination  of  the  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  it  is  seen  that  they  can  be  resolved 
into  a  few  fundamental  elements  (or  principles, 
as  they  are  called  by  many  teachers),  being  five 
in  number,  as  follows  : 


'^ 


^     *^ 


The  1st  principle,  -^9  is  found  in  the  following 
letters,  viz :  last  of  €1^  ^  completely  in  the  ^j 
in  the  ^t^   with  the  lower  part  omitted ;  last  of 
the  iZ^  first  of  the  4  and  d/  completely  in  the 

"ty  completely  in  the  i^C  and  last  of  4U, 


The  2nd   principle,    ^^   forms  the  first  of 

<f'Jt^   ^  and  upper  part  of  ^, 

The  3rd  principle,  '^/  forms  the  lower  part  of 


/ 


of  ^ 


t^  the  lower  part  of  ^^  last  of  ^m^  ^  and 
A  and  first  of  ^j   ^tu,  <t  and  4^. 

The  4th  principle,  ^/  forms  the  first  part  of 
€1^  left  of  c^  lower  part  of  ^  left  of  ^^  lower 
part  of/^  upper  part  of  /^^  the  whole  of  ^^ 
upper  part  of  ^  and  right  of  d. 
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The  5th  principle,  -^  forms  the  upper  part  of 
^,    "/t,    ^     and    '^   Inverted,it  forms 


/ 


7       ^J 


the  lower  part  oi  -^y  ^y    ^     and   ^, 

General  Hints  fbr  Small  Letters. 

Be  careful  to  close  the  €l  at  the  top,  else  it 


will  resemble  a  ^,     Observe   the  distinction 


between  the  ^H  and  the  i^.     The  -/and  'Co 


are 


shaded  at  the  top,  and  made  square.  The  ^ 
is  crossed  one  third  the  distance  from  the 
top.  The  loop  is  of  uniform  length  in 
all  loop  letters.     Avoid  a  loop  in  the  upper 

part  of  ^  and  d.  The  dot  of  the  4^  should 
be  at  a  point  twice  the  height  of  the  letter. 
Beware  of  making  the  extended  letters  crooked. 
The  left  hand  mark  of  the  loop  letters  should 
be  straight,  from  the  center  of  the  loop  to  the 
line,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  52  degrees.  See 
diagram  of  slope.  Figures  are  twice  the  height 
of  the  ^^. 


Principles  of  Capital  Letters. 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


^^ 


The  capital  stem 
(see  No.  1)  can  be 
terminated  at  the 
bottom,  as  shown  in 
the  first  character. 
Observe  in  Nos.  2  and 
3  the  disposition  of 
shades,  curves  and 
parallel  lines.  Their 
application  in  capitals 
will  be  seen  in  the 
next  column. 


CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

Three  standard  principles  are  used  in  the 
formation  of  Capital  Letters,  viz: 


'©/  ' 


^ 


The  1st  principle,  (^y     called  the  capital 


stem,  is  found  in   (^ 


r; 


and      (gf 


The  2nd  principle^  ^y 


occurs  m 


\6,Qe, 


and 


The  3rd  principle,   fQ     is  found  in  the 


upper  part  of 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/^;   C/^dLViA.  ^^^^and  forms  the  first  of 


/ 


^Q^^t 


and 


Capital  letters,  in  a  bold  penmanship,  are 
three  times  the  height  of  the  small  letter    -^^l. 


T 
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PENMANSHIP  ILLUSTBATED. 


No.  I. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  CORRECT  POSITION  FOR  HOLDING  HAND  AND  PEN  WHILE  WRITING. 

No.  I  Represents  the  first  position  to  be  taken,  when  placing 
the  hand  in  correct  position  for  writing.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
hand  is  squarely  on  the  palm,  and  not  rolled  to  one  side.  The 
wrist  is  free  from  the  desk,  and  the  two  lower  fingers  are  bent 
under,  resting  upon  the  nails. 


No.  2  Exhibits  the  hand  elevated  upon  the  two  lower  fingers, 
with  the  pen  placed  in  correct  position.  The  end  of  the  large 
finger  drops  slightly  beneath  the  penholder,  giving  a  much  greater 
command  of  the  fingers  than  when  it  rests  at  the  side  or  slightly 
on  top  of  the  holder. 


No.  2. 


No.  8. 


No.  4. 


No.  3  Shows  another  view  of  correct  position.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  space  is  shown  between  the  pen  and  finger,  the  holder 
crossing  the  forefinger  in  front  of  the  knuckle-joint.  The  jbhumb 
is  sufficiently  bent  to  come  opposite  the  forefinger-joint,  supporting 
the  holder  on  the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  end  of  the  large  finger 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  point  of  the 
pen. 

No.  4  Represents  the  correct  position  when  the  pen  is  at  the 
bottom  of  an  extended  letter  below  the  line,  the  pen  being,  as 
shown,  nearly  perpendicular.  With  the  holder  held  snugly 
beneath  the  forefinger  and  supported  on  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
the  greatest  command  is  thus  given  to  the  fingers. 

No.  5  Exhibits  the  front  view  of  the  hand  showing  the  position 
of  the  forefinger,  which  should  rest  squarely  on  the  top  of  the 
holder.  The  large  finger  drops  beneath  the  holder,  which  crosses 
the  comer  of  the  nail.  The  hand  is  held,  as  shown,  squarely  on 
the  palm  and  not  dropped  to  one  side. 


No.  6. 


J 
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VIEWS  REPRESENTING  INCORRECT  POSITIONS  FOR  HAND  AND  PEN  WHILE  WRITING. 


No.  6  Represents  the  evil  effect  of  rolling  the  hand  too  much 
to  one  side,  and  holding  all  of  the  fingers  so  straight  as  to  com- 
pletely Jose  command  of  them.  The  result  is  a  stiff,  heavy, 
cramped  penmanship,  and  rough  marks,  resulting  from  one  point 
of  the  pen  dn^iag  more  heavily  than  the  other. 


No.  7  Exhibits  the  pen  "  held  so  tightly  that  the  hand  is  wearied 
and  the  letters  look  frightfully."  The  large  finger  should  be 
straightened,  and  the  end  caused  to  drop  lightly  beneath  the 
holder.  The  forefinger  should  be  brought  down  snugly  upon  the 
holder,  and  the  end  of  the  thumb  brought  back  opposite  the  fore- 
finger joint.  Loosen  the  fingers ,  grasping  the  holder  therein  just 
firm  enough  to  guide  the  pen  and  no  more. 


No.  8  Shows  the  result  of  dropping  the  hand  too  heavily  upon 
the  wrist  and  allowing  it  to  roll  to  one  side.  The  writer  has  thus 
lost  command  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  the  pen  scratches,  result- 
ing from  one  point  dragging  more  heavily  than  the  other.  The 
large  finger  should  drop  beneath  the  holder,  and  the  hand  should 
be  brought  up  squarely  upon  the  palm. 

No.  9  Reprints  another  bad  position,  with  pen  held  too 
tightly.  The  vniter  loses  a  command  of  the  fingers,  in  this  case, 
by  allowing  the  holder  to  fall  below  the  knuckle-joint  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb.  All  the  fingers  are  likewise  out  of 
position. 

The  student  should  institute  a  r^d  comparison  between  the 
correct  and  incorrect  positions  herewith  shown,  with  an  earnest 
resolve  to  reject  the  wrong  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 


PESMANSUIP   lt,l,USTRATED. 


O^  Q--^ 


As  is  exhibited  in  the  above,  those 
letters  composed  of  curved  lines  pre- 
sent a  grace  and  beauty  not  shown  in 
those  having  straight  lines  and  angles. 
As  a  i-ule,  never  make  a  straight  line 
in  a  capital  letter  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 


NATURE'S  RULES. 

HERE-  are  a  few  general  prin- 
cipl(!s  in  Nature  that  are  appli- 
caljle  to  penmanship.  These 
principles  are  eternal,  and  will 
never  change. 

Curved  Lines. 

The  first  is  that  of  curved  lines. 
Those  objects  in  Nature  that  we 
most  admire  possess  a  grace  and  fullness  of 
cui-ve  which  elicit  our  admiration.  The  edge 
of  the  flower  curves.  The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  dewdrop,  the  rainbow, 
— all  that  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  in  fact,  is 
made  up  of  cur\'ed  lines.  The  human  counte- 
nance, rounded  and  flushed  with  the  rosy  hue  of 
health,  is  beautiful.  Wasted  by  disease  and 
full  of  angles,  it  is  less  attractive.  The  wind- 
ing pathway  in  the  park,  the  graceful  bending 
of  the  willow,  the  rounded  form  of  every  object 
that  tve  admire,  are  among  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  principle.  This  is  finely  shown  in 
the  engraving  of  birds  and  flowers  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter. 

The  same  applied  to  the  making  of  capital 
letters  is  shown  in  the  following,  representing 
in  contrast  letters  made  of  curves  and  straight 
lines: 


Proportion. 

Another  iuiportant  principle  is  that  of  pro- 
portion. Any  object,  to  present  a  pleasing 
appearance  to  the  eye,  should  have  a  base  of 
sufiBcient  size  and  breadth  to  support  the  same. 
Nature  is  full  of  examples.  The  mountain  is 
broadest  at  the  base  ;  and  the  trunk  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  that  grows  upon  its  sides,  is 
largest  near  the  earth,  the  roots  spreading 
broader  than  the  branches. 

The  good  mechanic  builds  accordingly.  The 
monumeat  is  broadest  at  the  base.  The  house 
has  a  foundation  large  enough  for  its  support, 
and  the  smallest  article  of  household  use  or 
ornament,  constructed  to  stand  upright,  is  made 
with  reference  to  this  principle  of  proportion, 
with  base  broader  than  the  top.  This  principle, 
applied  in  capital  letters,  is  shown  by  contrast 
of  various  letters  made  in  good  and  had  pro- 
portion, as  follows : 


Letters  should  be  constructed  self  supporting 
in  appearance,  with  a  foundation  sufficiently 
broad  to  support  that  which  is  above. 


8ELF-IM3T11UCTOB   IN   PENMANSHIP. 


Contrast. 

A  very  important  principle,  also,  ia  that  of 
contrast.  Nature  is  f^ain  the  teacher,  and 
affords  an  endless  variety  of  lessons.  Scenery 
is  beautiful  that  ia  moat  greatly  diversified  by 
contrast.  That  ia  more  beautiful  which  ia 
broken  by  mountain,  hill,  valley,  stream,  and 
woodland,  than  the  level  prairie,  where  nothing 
meets  the  eye  but  brown  gnisa.  The  bouquet  o£ 
flowers  is  beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  many 
colors  that  adorn  it,  and  the  strong  contrast 
of  those  colors.  Oratory  is  pleasing  when 
accompanied  by  changes  in  the  tone  of  voice. 
Musio  J3  beautiful  from  the  variety  of  tone, 
The  city  is  attractive  from  contrast  in  the  style 
of  buildings ;  and  the  architecture  of  the  edifice 
that  is  broken  by  striking  projectiona,  tall 
columns,  bold  cornice,  etc.,  is  beautiful  from 
that  contrast.  Thus  in  penmanship.  Made 
with  graceful  curves,  and  in  good  proportion, 
the  letter  is  still  more  beautiful  by  the  contrast 
of  light  and  shaded  lines,  the  heavy  line  giving 
life  to  the  appearance  of  the  penmanship.  If 
desirous  of  observing  this  principle,  eare  should 
be  tAken  not  to  bring  two  shades  together,  as 
the  principle  of  contrast  is  thus  destroyed. 
The  effect  of  shade  is  shown  by  the  following 
letters  in  contrast.. 


Q 


In  capitals,  where  one  line  comes  inside 
another,  it  is  important  for  beauty  that  the 
lines  should  run  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
equi-distant  lines  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
circles  around  the  planets,  are  among  Nature's 
illustrations.  A  uniformity  of  slope  and  height, 
in  all  letters  should  also  carefully  be  obser\cd. 

Again,  as  the  well-trimmed  lawn  and  tlie 
cleanly  kept  park,  with  no  unsightly  weeds  or 
piles  of  rubbish  to  meet  tlie  gaze,  are  objects 
of  admiration,  so  the  neatly-kept  page  of  writing, 
marred  by  no  blots  or  stains,  is  beautiful  to  the 
eye. 


Position  of  the  Hand  in  Flourishing. 

In  executing  broad  sweeps  with  the  pen,  an,d 
assuming  a  position  that  will  give  greatest  com- 
mand of  the  hand  in  flourishing,  the  position 
of  the  pen  in  the  hand  should  be  reversed ; 
the  end  of  the  penholder  pointing  from  the 
left  shoulder,  the  pen  pointing  towards  the  body, 
the  holder  being  held  between  the  thumb  and 
two  first  fingers,  as  shown  above. 

Plain  Penmanship  and  nourishing. 

The  chief  merit  of  business  penmanship  is 
legibility  and  rapidity  of  execution.  Without 
sacrificing  these  qualities,  the  student  may  add 
as  much  beauty  as  possible.  The  business  pen- 
man should  beware,  however,  of  giving  much 
attention  to  flourishing,  its  practice,  aside  from 
giving  freedom  with  the  pen,  being  rather  to 
distract  the  mind  from  the  completion  of  a  good 
style  of  business  writing.  Especially  in  plain 
penmanship  should  all  flourishing  be  avoided. 
Nothing  is  in  worse  taste,  in  a  business  letter, 
tlian  various  attempts  at  extra  ornamentation. 

To  the  professional  penman,  however,  in  the 
preparation  of  different  kinds  of  pen  work,  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  flourishing  is  essential 
to  the  highest  development  of  the  art, 

The  principles  of  curves,  shades  and  propor- 
tion that  govern  the  making  of  capital  letters 
apply  as  well  also   in  flourishing. 
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COEMICT  POSITION 


WHILE  WRJTlpSQi 


IPOBition  or  tke  IF^eet. 


'^HE  desk  at  which  the  individual 
stands  when  writinff,  should 
slightly  incline  from  tlie  front 
upward.  It  should  so  project 
as  to  give  ample  room  for  the 
feet  1}eneath,  which  should  he  bo  placed  as  to 
be  St  Dearly  right  angles  with  each  other,  the 
right  foot  forward,  tlie  principal  weight  of  the 
body  resting  upon  the  left.  Incline  the  left 
side  to  the  desk,  resting  the  body  upon  the  left 
elbow,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving,  thus 
leaving  the  right  arm  free  to  use  the  muscular 
or  whole  arm  movement,  as  may  be  desired. 

Tlie  desk  should  be  bo  liigh  as  to  cause  the 
writer  to  stand  erect,  U|xin  which  the  paper 
should  be  placed  with  the  edge  parallel  with 
the  desk. 


Best  tlie  body  lightly  on  the  forearm,  and  the 
hand  upon  the  two  lower  fingers,  the  end  of  the 
penholder  pointing  towards  the  light  shoulder. 
Practice  in  the  position  herewith  shown,  either 
with  lead  pencil  or  pen,  upon  waste  paper, 
entirely  regardless  of  the  form  of  letters,  until 
tlie  pen  -can  be  held  easily  aud  correctly,  and 
writing  can  be  executed  rapidly.  Strike  off- 
hand exerei^ea,  and  the  whole  arm  capitals, 
making  each  letter  as  perfectly  as  may  be,  the 
practice,  however,  being  with  special  reference 
to  acquiring  the  correct  position,  and  freedom 
of  movement. 

Steady  the  paper  firmly  with  the  left  hand, 
holding  it  near  tlie  top  of  the  sheet,  as  shown 
in  the  illuBtration.  Beware  of  soiling  the  paper 
with  perspiration  from  tlie  lefthand. 


SITTING  and  HOLDING 

THE   IPEH^r. 


f-EREWITH  are  shown,  in  con- 
trast, the  correct  and  incor- 
rect positions  for  Bitting  while 
writing ;  the  upright  iigure 
representing  the  youth  who 
sits  eiect,  graceful  and  easy, 
holding  ttie  paper  at  riglit  angles  with  the  arm, 
steadying  the  same  with  the  left  hand. 

Aa  will  be  perceived,  the  correct  position, 
here  repreaented  is  at  once  conducive  to  health 
and  comfort,  being  free  from  labored  effort  and 
weariness. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sits  a  youth 
whose  legs  are  tired,  whose  hands  are  wearied, 
and  whose  head  and  back  ache  from  his 
struggles  at  writing.  This  boy  will  be  liable 
to  become,  ere  long,  near-sighted,  from  keeping 
his  eyes  so  close  to  his  work.    He  will  be  round- 


shouldered,  will  have  weak  lungs,  and  will 
pi-obably  early  die  of  consumption,  caused  from 
sitting  in  a  cramped,  contracted  and  unhealthy 
posture. 

The  bad  positions  liable  to  be  assumed  in 
writing,  are,  first,  the  one  here  shown ;  second, 
lying  down  and  sprawling  both  elbows  on  the 
table ;  third,  rolling  the  body  upon  one  side, 
turning  the  eyes,  and  swinging  the  head,  at  the 
same  time  protruding  and  twisting  the  tongue 
every  time  a  letter  is  made. 

An  earnest,  determined  effort  should  be  made, 
when  writing,  to  bring  the  body  into  an  easy, 
graceful  attitude,  until  the  habit  becomes 
thoroughly  established. 

This  illustration  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  youth  when  learning  to  write ;  and  all 
writers  should  give  the  matter  attention. 
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PENMANSHIP  ILLUSTRATED. 


SMALL  LETTERS  CONTRASTED,  SHOWING  PROBABLE  FAULTS.     RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 


.^^t>ty         ^jZi^ 


^ 


Wronir*  Blirl>^ 

1st  a  is  not  closed  at  the  top.    It  resembles  a  « . 
tnd  a  contains  a  loop  and  resembles  an  t. 


/ 


/ 


1st  J  is  crooked  and  contains  too  much  loop  at 
the  bottom,    indy,  loop  too  short. 


I 


^  J- 


1st  s  is  too  short.  Sn^  s  contains  a  loop,  top  and 
bottom. 


WroniT*  Blirl>^ 

1st  b  is  crooked,    lad  b  has  a  loop  too  long. 


VITroMC. 


Right. 


/^  je^ 


WroniT* 


BliTli^ 


1st  e  has  the  connecting  line  too  high,    tnd  c  has 
a  loop  too  large,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  e. 


1st  k  resembles  an  k  and  is  crooked,    tnd  k^  loop 
too  long ;  lower  part  spreads  too  much. 


/ 


Wronff. 


Rlcl&t. 


M^ 


y 


Right. 

1st   1/ contains  a  loop  at  the  bottom.     Snd  d 
slopes  too  much. 


1st  /is  crooked.    Snd  /,  loop  too  broad  and  too 
long. 


yC 


/ 


nrronsi 


Blfflit. 


1st  /,  not  crossed,  is  too  round  at  the  bottom,  with 
bad  connecting  line.    Snd  /  slopes  too  much. 


^<^^<^ 


^m 


Right. 


J2, 


DTrong.  Right. 

1st  /,  loop  too  small,    tnd  ^,  loop  too  large. 


r/ 


/ 


Right. 


Wrong. 

1st  /  is  crooked.     2nd  /  has  a  loop  too  long, 
top  and  bottom. 


^  / 


Wrong. 


f 

Right. 


1st  m  lacks  uniformity  of  slope  and  appearance, 
tnd  m  lacks  uniformity  of  height,  and  too  angular. 


yjyu     y^^ 


Wrong. 


^ 


Right. 


'Wrong. 

1st  u  resembles  an  n. 
height. 


Bight. 

tnd  u  is  irregular  in 


yl/-     n^^ 


W^rong. 


^U 


Bight. 


1st  V  is  too  angular  at  the  top  and  bottom,    tnd 
V  spreads  too  much. 


1st  n  lacks  uniformity  of  slope,    tnd  n  resembles 
a  u  with  fint  part  too  high. 


j^ 


Wrong. 


<? 


Right. 


1st  J'  is  left  open  at  the  top.    It  resembles  a  y. 
tnd  ^contains  a  loop  at  the  top. 


/ 


Wrong.  Right. 

1st  h  is  crooked,    tnd  h  has  a  loop  too  long. 


/i 


Right. 


Wrong. 

1st  I  has  no  dot,  and  the  lines  unite  too  low 
tnd  i  has  the  dot  too  near  the  letter ;  the    lines 
are  not  sufficiently  united. 


1st  o  is  left  open  at  the  top  and  resembles  a  v. 
tnd  o  contains  a  loop. 


^/^     / 


Wrong. 


Right. 


1st  >  is  crooked,    tnd  >  has  been  patched  and  is 
badly  shaded. 


^    yCi^ 


4a 


"Wrong.  Bight. 

1st  w  is  too  angular,   tnd  w  is  irregular  in  height. 

W^rong.  Bight. 

1st  X  is  spread  too  much,     tnd  x  is  too  angular. 


y 


Wrong. 


Bight. 


Wrong. 


^  / 


Right. 


Ist^  is  left  open  at  the  top.    tnd  q  contains  a 
loop  in  the  top. 


S^  ^x. 


Wrong.  Right. 

I     1st  r  contains  a  loop,    tnd  r  is  too  flat. 


1st  y  is  too  high  in  the  first  part,    tnd  y  slopes 
too  much. 


/ 


/ 


Wrong.  Bight. 

1st  s  has  a  loop  at  the  top.    tnd  s  slopes  too 
much. 


W^rong. 


/ 

Bight. 


The  dollar  mark  should  have  parallel  lines  being 
crossed  by  a  character  similar  to  the  letter  S. 
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CAPITALS  CONTRASTED,  SHOWING  PROBABLE  FAULTS.    RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 


Wronir* 

1st  A  b  too  broad  at  the  top. 
resembles  the  small «. 


%dA  too  much 


Wronflf.  Right. 

1st  B  has  a  bad  capital  stem.    9nd  B^  like  the 
first,  ks  too  large  at  the  top. 


^-J 


J-f 


1st  /  u  crooked.    Snd  /  is  too  broad  at  the  top, 
and  oontaiiu  a  bad  loop  at  the  bottom. 


je  c^ 


'Virmak%% 


Right. 


1st  K  has  a  bad  capital  stem.    9nd  K  has  an 
angular  capital  stem,  and  spreads  too  much. 


Wrong.  Rlgbt. 

1st  Chas  the  loop  too  large,  with  base  too  small. 
Snd  C  contains  an  angle. 


Wrong. 


RIgbt. 


1st  D  contains  several  angles,    tnd  D  is  out  of 
proportion. 


P 


€ 


Wrong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  E  cont»ns  angles,    tnd  E^  out  of  proportion 
by  bein^  roo  large  at  the  top. 


Wrong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  F has  the  top  too  far  to  the  left.    9nd  ^con- 
tains both  a  bad  top  and  capital  stem. 


J^ 


Wrong. 


Bight. 


1st  (7  is  too  small  at  the  top.    9nd  G  is  too  large 
at  the  top 


Wrong. 


Bight. 


1st  H  has  a  bad  capital  btem.    9ad  H  resembles 
an  X. 


S    ^ 


'O. 


Right. 

1st  /  is  too  broad,  and  has  the  loop  too  large.  Snd 
/  has  a  bad  capiul  stem. 


£J^ 


Wrong. 


Right. 


1st  L  loop  too  large  in  upper  part.  Snd  L  has 
the  loop  in  tne  top  too  small. 

Wrong.  Right. 

1st  M  spreads  too  much  at  the  top  and  has  a  bad 
capital  stem.  Snd  ilf  is  too  close  at  the  top,  has  a 
bad  capiul  stem,  the  last  O  part  spreading  too 
much. 


<^^  c/^ 


Right. 

1st  N  has  a  bad  capital  stem,  being  too  long  and 
angular,  tnd  N  is  out  of  proportion  by  spreading 
too  much  at  the  top. 


(9  /^ 


Wrong. 


Bight. 


1st  O  is  too  slim.    Snd  O  contains  an  angle  at 
both  top  and  bottom. 


J"  9° 


Wrong. 


Right. 


1st  P  is  too  small  at  the  top.    Snd  /'has  the  top 
too  large. 


#-  ^ 


Wrong.'  Bight. 

1st  Q  contains  angles.    Snd  Q  is  too  large  at  the 


top. 


£>  M 


W^rong. 


Right. 


1st  R  is  too  large  at  the  top.    Snd  R  contains 
angles. 


Wrong. 


Right. 


1st  S  has  the  loop  too  small  at  the  top.    9nd  S 
has  the  loop  too  large  at  the  top. 


J^r 


W^rong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  T  has  a  bad  capital  stem.    Snd   T  has  a 
bad  top. 
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cr 
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Wrong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  C^  contains  angles  in  the  upper  part.    Snd  U 
spreads  too  much  at  the  top. 


^ 


Wrong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  K  contains  angles.    Snd  K  spreads  too  much 
at  the  top. 


Q^ 


Wrong.  Rlgbt. 

1st  W  contains  angles  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  first  of  the  letter.  Snd  W  is  out  of  proportion 
by  having  too  much  slope. 


:^  9e 


Wrong. 


Rlgbt. 


1st  X  contains  several  angles  where  there  should 
be  none.    Snd  X  is  spread  too  much. 


^ 


W^rong.  Rlgbt. 

1st  Y  has  the  top  too  long.   Snd  Y  is  too  small  at 
the  top. 


^ 


Wrong.  Rlgbt. 

1st  Z  resembles  a  small  letter  y.    Snd  Z  is  also 
illegible. 


\^ 


^ 


Wrong.  Right. 

1st   character  &   is    too    slim.      Snd  character 
spreads  too  much.     Both  slope  badly. 


PBNUANSHIP   II.1.U8TBATED. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PUTES. 

VERY  Copy  on  Plates  Nos.  1,  2, 
3  and  4  should  be  written  with 
care  by  all  atudenfej  desirous  of 
improving  their  penmanship. 
Ladies  can,  if  they  wish,  ter- 
minate with  the  finer  hand, 
while  gentlemen  will  end  with 
the  bolder  penmanship. 


Plate  I. 

Copy  I  is  a  free,  off-hand  exercise,  calculated 
to  give  freedom  and  ease  in  writing.  Observe 
to  make  an  angle,  top  and  bottom.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  on  thb  copy,  with  pen  or 
pencil,  will  break  up  all  stiffness  in  the  writing. 

Copy  2  is  the  contraction  of  copy  No.  1 
mto  the  letter  ■fJt.  giving  a  free,  open,  bold, 
business  hand. 

Copy  3  is  composed  of  words  of  greater 
length,  which  should  be  written,  if  possible,  by 
the  student,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  word,  without  removing  the  pen  from  the 
paper  until  tlie  word  is  finished.  The  words 
are  composed  principally  of  the  letter  ^^^ 
which  should  be  written  with  much  care. 

Copies  4  and  5  are  the  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Carefully  observe  the  shades,  and 
the  uniformity  in  slope  of  letters. 

Copy  6  exhibits  the  figures,  which  are  twice 
the  height  of  small  letters.  The  7  and  9, 
in  script,  extend  one-half  their  length  below  the 
line. 

Copies  7  and  8  are  the  capital  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are  of  the  same  height  as  the 

small  letter  €.  There  is  usually  but  one  shade 
in  a  letter.  Observe  the  directions,  given  else- 
where, for  the  making  of  capitals,  and  guard 
against  the  probable  faults,  as  there  expressed. 
Study  also,  carefully,  the  principles  of  curves. 


proportion  and  shades,  as  applied  in  the  making 
of  capital  letters. 

The  remainder  of  copies  on  Plates  1  and 
2  should  be  written  with  the  greatest  care, 
"  Perseverance  "  being  the  motto.  Do  not  leave 
these  copies  until  they  are  thoroughly  mastered. 

Plate  III. 

This  plate  is  composed  of  copies  similar  to 
the  othei'S,  the  same  principles  being  applicable 
in  the  making  o£  the  letters.  As  will  be  seen, 
this  is  a  much  more  delicate  hand,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  fine  epistolary  writing. 

Plate  IV. 

Plate  IV  illustrates  the  form  of  writing  a  letter 
of  introduction,  and  may  be  copied  by  the 
student  as  a  specimen  business  letter. 

Plate  V. 

This  plate  exhibits  the  off-hand  capitals, 
which  should  be  made  purely  with  the  arm 
movement,  the  hand  resting  lightly  on  the  two 
lower  fingers.  Practice,  at  first,  in  making 
them  with  a  lead-pencil  on  waste  paper,  will  be 
found  quite  beneficial. 

Plate  VI. 

The  copies  of  Round  Hand  on  this  plate 
should  be  written  with  especial  care,  being  the 
style  suitable  for  headings,  etc.  Observe  in  the 
small  letters  that  each  is  round,  and  every  down 
mark  shaded.  The  alphabet  of  German  Text 
on  this  page  will  be  found  useful  for  ornamental 
work. 

Plate  VII. 

Plate  VII  exhibits  a  variety  of  pen  work, 
containing  both  fine  and  bold  penmanship,  and 
will  be  found  a  superior  copy  in  which  the 
student  can  display  a  knowledge  of  penmanship 
and  flourishing. 

Plate  VIM. 

Plate  VIII  is  an  original  off-hand  specimen 
of  flourishing,  the  curves,  proportion  and  shades 
in  which  should  be  carefully  observed.  (5m 
view  of  holding  pen  in  fiourithing,  pf^e  27.) 
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Blackboard  Flourishing. 

The  plates,  representing  flourishing  in  white 
lines  on  dark  groundwork,  though  designed  to 
represent  off-hand  work  upon  the  blackboard, 
will  be  found  equally  useful  for  practice  with 
the  pen.  The  figure  of  the  Swan  from  Packard 
and  Williams'  "  Gems  of  Penmanship "  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  flourishing,  which  finely 
illustrates  how  true  to  nature  an  object  may  be 
made  with  but  very  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  figures  on  these  plates  are 
composed  wholly  of  curved  lines. 


TEACHING  PENMANSHIP. 

,,0 

'i  URING  the  past  twenty  years 
great  improvement  has  been 
wrought  in  the  penmanship  of 
our  youth,  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  writing  books  into 
our  common  schools,  containing 
engraved  copy  lines ;  and  yet 
statistics  show  that  vast  num- 
bers of  people  in  every  State  in  the  Union  are 
unable  to  write  ;  and  some  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  locality.  A  majority  of 
these  persons  have  passed  their  school  days, 
but  the  necessity  is  none  the  less  urgent  with 
them  for  improvement  in  penmanship ;  and  they 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  receiving  instruction,  if  a  competent 
teacher  were  to  open  a  Writing  School  in 
their  vicinity. 

There  exists  a  general  demand  for  good  in- 
structors in  Writing  throughout  the  country, 
and  teachers  who  will  properly  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  profession,  can  have  excellent 
remuneration  for  their  services.  It  is  true  that 
many  persons  attempt  to  teach  writing  as  a  pro- 
fession, who,  through  bad  manf^ement  and 
want  of  moral  principle,  deservedly  fail ;  but  the 
earnest,  faithful,  competent  teacher  is  wanted, 
and  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  labor. 


The  "12  Lesson"  System. 

There  are  but  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet to  write ;  fifty-two  in  all,  capital  and 
small  letters.  The  principles  from  which  these 
letters  are  formed  are,  in  reality,  very  few ;  and 
to  obtain  a  mastery  of  these  piinciples  is  the 
object  of  giving  instruction.  Therefore,  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  how  to  write,  a  large 
number  of  lessons  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  course  of  instruction  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  very  completely  include  all  the  principles 
pertaining  to  penmanship  in  twelve  lessons ; 
and  th»  class  may  have  such  practice,  each 
lesson  being  two  hours  in  length,  as  will,  with 
many  pupils,  completely  change  their  penman- 
ship in  that  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any 
one  can  petfect  their  writing  in  twelve  lessons. 
'Real  ease  and  grace  in  penmanship  is  the  result 
of  months  and  years  of  practice ;  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  practice,  to  impart  which  is  the 
mission  of  the  teacher,  may  be  learned  in  a 
short  time.  In  fact,  most  people  are  surprised 
to  see  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  few 
lessons  when  the  class  is  properly  instructed. 

Should,  however,  the  teacher  wish  to  give  a 
more  extended  term  of  instruction,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  drill  longer  upon  each  principle, 
with  elaborate  blackboard  Illustration  to  corre- 
spond. If  the  time  and  means  of  the  student 
prevent  the  taking  of  the  longer  course,  the 
shorter  term  may  be  made  proportionately  ben- 
eficial. Should  the  Twelve  -  lesson  term  be 
adopted  by  the  traveling  teacher,  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  of  service  in  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  management  of  a  Writing  class. 

Having  acquired  proficiency  in  penmanship, 
and  having  good  specimens  of  writing  to  exhibit, 
let  the  young  teacher,  desirous  of  establishing 
a  Writing  school,  visit  any  locality  where  live 
a  civilized  people.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
more  ignorant  most  greatly  need  the  advantage 
of  such  instruction,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  more  intelligent  and  educated  the  people 
of  a  community,  the  better  will  be  the  teacher's 
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How  to  Organize  the  Class. 

Secure,  if  possible,  a  school -room  provided 
with  desks  and  a  blackboard.  It  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  present  the  directoi-s  and  tlie 
teacher  of  the  school,  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility of  management  of  the  school  building 
rests,  each  with  a  scholarship  in  the  writing  class. 
Having  obtained  a  school-room,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  to  secure  success,  is  to  thoroughly 
advertise  the  nature  and  character  of  the  school, 
and  the  time  of  commencement.  The  teacher 
may  do  this  in  the  following  ways  : 

Firsts  By  having  editorial  mention  made  in 
all  newspapers  published  in  the  vicinity. 

Second^  By  posters,  announcing  the  school, 
liberally  distributed  about  the  town. 

Thirds  By  circulars,  giving  full  description 
of  the  school,  sent  to  each  house. 

Fourth^  By  visiting  each  school-room,  sup- 
posing the  day  schools  to  be  in  session,  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  having  obtained  permission  to  do 
so,  addressing  the  pupils  of  the  school,  accom- 
panied by  blackboard  illustrations,  showing 
method  of  teaching,  announcing  terms,  time  of 
commencing  school,  etc.,  and 

Fifths  By  personally  calling  at  every  public 
business  place,  and  as  many  private  houses  as 
possible,  in  the  neighborhood,  exhibiting  speci- 
mens and  executing  samples  of  writing  when 
practicable. 

A  lady  or  gentleman  well  qualified  as  a 
teacher,  pursuing  this  plan  will  seldom  fail  of 
obtaining  a  large  class.  Having  secured  an 
established  reputation  as  a  good  teacher,  per- 
sonal canvass  afterwards  is  not  so  necessary. 
Personal  acquaintance  with  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  however,  is  always  one  of  the  surest 
elements  of  success  with  any  teacher. 

If  the  school  is  held  in  a  rural  district,  news- 
paper and  printed  advertising  can  be  dispensed 
with.     In  the  village  or  city  it  is  indispensable. 

It  is  unwise  to  circulate  a  subscription  paper, 
the   establishment  of  the   school  being   made 
contingent  upon  the  number  of  subscribers  to  = 
the  class.     A  better  way  is  to  announce  the 


school  positively  to  commence  at  a  certain  time 
and  certainly  to  continue  through  the  course, 
which  announcement  inspires  confidence    and 
secures  a  much  larger  class. 

Ask  no  one  to  sign  a  subscription  paper,  or  to 
pay  tuition  in  advance.  The  fact  of  doing  so 
argues  that  the  teacher  lacks  confidence  in  the 
people,  who,  in  turn,  suspect  the  stranger  that 
seeks  advanced  pay,  and  thus  withhold  their 
patronage.  The  better  way  is  to  announce  that 
no  subscription  is  required  to  any  paper,  and 
no  tuition  is  expected  in  advance  ;  that  all  are 
invited  to  attend  the  school,  and  payment  of 
tuition  may  be  made  when  students  are  satis- 
fied of  the  worth  of  the  school.  The  fairness 
of  these  terms  will  secure  a  larger  attendance 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  will 
induce  the  teacher  to  put  forth  the  very  best 
efforts  to  please  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  term 
to  make  collection,  by  good  management  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  if  the  school  has  been  really 
meritorious,  all  the  tuition  will  be  paid  by  the 
time  the  last  lesson  is  reached. 

How  to  Maintain  Interest. 

To  secure  the  best  attendance,  and  the  most 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  the  school  should 
be  in  session  every  evening  or  every  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  until  the  close  of  the  term.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  students  do  best  receiv- 
ing but  one  or  two  lessons  per  week.  During 
the  intervening  time  between  lessons  pupils 
lose  their  interest,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  class  will  grow  smaller  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close,  if  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
allowed  to  become  pre-occupied,  as  it  will  be, 
with  other  matters  that  occur  between  les- 
sons so  far  apart.  On  the  contrarj^  a  writing 
class  that  meets  every  day  or  evening,  under 
the  management  of  an  enthusiastic,  skillful 
master,  will  grow  from  the  beginning  in  size 
and  interest,  and  the  student,  like  the  daily 
attendant  at  the  public  school,  will  exhibit  a 
good   improvement,  resulting   from   undivided 
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attention  to  the  study,  from  the  time  of  com- 
mencement to  the  close. 

Each  pupil  in  the  class  should  be  provided 
with  pen,  ink,  and  a  writing  book.  Practicing 
in  the  evening,  each  should  bo  provided  with  a 
lamp,  covered  with  a  shade,  throwing  as  strong 
light  as  possible  on  the  writing. 

For  the  writing  book,  use  five  slieets  of  best 
foolscap  paper.  Cut  in  two,  midway  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  sheet;  put  one  half  inside 
the  other ;  cover  with  strong  paper,  and  sew 
the  whole  together,  the  cover  extending  one 
inch  above  the  writing  paper. 

How  to  Arrange  Copies. 

Slips  are  best  for  copies,  as  they  slide  down 
the  paper  and  can  be  kept  directly  above  the 
writing  of  the  pupil  while  practicing.  Twenty- 
four  copies  will  be  generally  sufl&cient  to  occupy 
the  time  of  most  pupils  during  the  term,  and 
should  l)e  arranged  to  embrace  all  the  princi- 
ples and  exercises  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
to  understand  in  writing  plain  penmanship. 

The  copies  may  be  written  or  printed.  Writ- 
ten, if  well  executed ;  printed,  if  the  teacher 
can  obtain  them,  suitably  arranged  for  the 
twelve-lesson  term,  as  they  are  thus  more  per- 
fect than  written  copies  are  likely  to  be,  and 
save  the  teacher  the  drudgery  of  writing  copies. 
If  printed,  the  copy  should  be  a  fine,  elegant 
lithographic  fcui  simile  of  perfect  penmanship  ; 
— perfect,  because  it  takes  the  pupil  no  longer 
to  learn  to  make  a  correct  than  an  incorrect 
letter.  Numbered  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession, from  one  to  twenty-four,  these  slips 
should  be  wrapped  together  in  a  package,  which 
should  be  pasted  on  the  inside,  at  the  top  of 
the  cover,  whence  they  can  be  drawn  as  required 
by  the  student.  When  the  copy  is  finished, 
the  slip  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
package. 

The  wrapper,  holding  the  copies,  should  be 
sufficiently  firm  and  tight  to  prevent  the  copies 
falling  from  their  places  when  the  book  is  hand- 
led.    If  the  copies  are  kept  by  the  pupil  free 


from  wi  inkles  and  blots,  an  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  when  the  book  is  written 
through  the  copies  are  yet  carefully  preserved 
in  their  place,  when  new  writing  paper  may  be 
added  to  the  book  and  the  copies  used  again 
by  the  same  pupil  or  by  othere. 

Another  plan  is,  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the 
copies  and  distribute  the  same  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lesson  among  the  members  of  the 
class,  and  collect  them  at  the  close.  When  the 
teacher  is  short  of  copies,  this  plan  may  be  pur- 
sued, though  the  other  is  the  most  systematic, 
and  is  attended  with  the  least  labor. 

The  most  advanced  and  rapid  penmen  of  the 
class,  who  write  out  their  copies  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  may  be  furnished  with  copies 
of  various  commercial  forms,  for  practice,  in 
the  last  of  the  term. 

Should  a  second  term  of  lessons  be  given, 
those  students  who  attend  it  should  review  the 
copies  of  the  first  term  for  about  six  lessons, 
after  which  they  may  be  drilled  in  the  waiting 
of  commercial  forms,  business  letters,  composi- 
tions, etc.,  according  to  the  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupil. 

The  copy  should  always  be  ready  before  the 
class  assembles.  The  teacher  should  never  be 
compelled  to  write  a  copy  while  the  school  is  in 
session,  especially  if  the  class  be  large. 

Commencement  of  the  School. 

Tlie  teacher  having  arranged  to  give  a  course 
of  lessons  in  writing,  should  open  the  school 
at  the  hour  appointed,  even  if  there  be  no  more 
than  one  pui)il  in  attendance  at  the  time  of 
commencement,  and  should  conduct  the  term 
throu^h^  unless  insurmountable  obstacles  pre- 
vent. If  the  school  possesses  real  merit  the 
class  will  steadily  increase  in  size,  until  a  hun- 
dred pupils  may  be  in  attendance,  even  though 
but  a  half  dozen  were  in  the  class  at  the  open- 
ing lesson. 


PEXMAXSHiP   iU-USTKATED. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  EACH  LESSON. 

First  Lesson. 

;ALLING  audience  to  order.    Brief  st»lement 
of  what  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  during 
the  course  of  instruction.    Assembling  of  the 
members  of  the  class  in  front  of  the  teacher, 
when  each  pupil,  able  to  do  so,  should  write 
a  sample  of  penmanship,  uoided  as  fallows  ; 
'■  Thii  i]  a  sample  of  my  penmanship  be- 
fore taking  UsSBtts  in   imiling"  each  signing 
name  to  the  same. 
Pupils  should  be  urged  to  present  the  best  specimen  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  write,  in  order  thai  the  improvement 
made  may  be  clearly  shown  when  the  student  wiites  a  similar 
exercise  at  the  cbse  of  the  term. 

Specimens  written,  assume  position  for  sitting  and  holding 
pen,  full  explanation  being  given  by  the  teacher  concerning 
correct  and  incorrect  position!.  Commence  writing  on  the 
second  page,  the  first  page  being  left  blank  on  which  to  write 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  book.  Let  the  first  be  a  co]>y 
composed  o(  quite  a  number  of  extended  letters,  containing 
rach  words  as,  "  My  first  effort  at  writing  in  this  hoei." 
Writing  these  words  in  the  first  of  the  term  enables  the  pupils 
to  turn  back  from  the  after  pages  and  contrast  their  writing 
with  their  first  efforts  in  the  book,  on  an  ordinarily  difficult 
copy,  thus  plainly  showing  their  improvement  as  Ihey  could 
not  perceive  it  by  commencing  with  the  simplest  exerct.ve. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  much  greater  exertion  when  they 
can  plainly  see  their  improvement.  Having  covered  the  first 
page  with  their  ordinary  penmanship,  let  the  class  commence 
with  Copy  No.  3,  shown  on  page  41,  in  the  set  of  writing-school 
copies,  while  the  teacher  fully  explains,  from  the  blackboard, 
the  object  of  the  copy.  Give  half  an  hour's  practice  on  posi- 
tion and  freedom  of  movement,  making  frequent  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  illustrating  the  principles  for  making  letters. 
The  blackboard  is,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  pen- 

Inlermiisitin  of  fifteen  minutes.  Criticism  of  position,  ex- 
planation on  blackboard  of  letter  n,  and  practice  on  the  letter 
by  the  class.  Remarks  by  the  teacher  on  the  importance  of  a 
good  handwriting,  with  brief  outline  of  what  the  next  lesson 
is  to  be. 

Second  Lessen, 

Drill  on  position ;  criticism.    Use  a  separate  slip  of  paper 


for  ten  minutes'  practice  on  freedom  of  movement  for  hand  and 
arm.  See  that  every  pupil  has  the  requisite  materials.  Ex- 
planation again  of  tetter  m  as  made  in  words  mum,  man,  mim, 
etc.  Thorough  drill,  and  examination  by  teacher  of  each 
pupil's  writing.  Intermisdott.  Writing  of  short  words,  with 
special  reference  to  perfecting  the  letter  m.  Blackboard 
explanation  of  slope  of  letters,  with  illustrations  showing  im- 
portance of  uniformity  of  slope,  etc.  Hints  in  reference  to 
neatness,  order,  and  punctuality,  and  encouragement,  if  the 
improvement  of  the  class  wainuitj  the  same.     Love  of  appro- 


bation is  one  of  the  ruling  oigans  of  the  mind.  Nothing  is 
more  gratifying,  when  the  student  has  done  well,  than  to  be 
appreciated  ;  and  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  much  greater  exer- 
tion, when  receiving  judicious  praise  from  the  teacher  for  work 
well  performed.  Prompt  and  early  attendance  of  the  class  at 
the  next  lesson  should  be  urged,  and  close  by  giving  outline  of 
next  lesson.  The  teacher  should  gather  and  keep  the  booki. 
Students  may  each  care  for  their  pens,  Ink,  and  light. 

Third  Lessen. 

Drill  in  movement.  Explanation  of  letter  0  on  the  black- 
board, and  letters  in  which  it  is  made,  such  as  a,d,g,  q,  e,  etc., 
showing,  also,  faults  liable  to  be  made.  Careful  examination 
and  criticism  of  the  writing  of  every  student  in  the  class  indi- 
vidually. Explanation  of  f,  </,  and/,  on  the  board,  showing 
probable  faults,  with  other  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Intermission.  Explanation  of  length,  siie,  and  form 
of  loop  lelteis,  the  class  being  supposed  to  be  practicing  simi- 
lar exercises  to  those  illustrated  on  the  board.  Explanation 
and  illustratioti  concerning  the  writing  of  all  the  small  letters, 
representing  on  the  board  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
made.  During  the  lesson,  two  hours  in  length,  the  students 
should  always  be  engaged  in  writing,  except  at  intermission, 
and  while  the  attention  of  the  class  is  engaged  with  the  black- 
board illustrations. 

Fourth   Lesson, 

A  few  minutes'dritl  on  freedom  of  movement.  Explanation 
of  position  for  sitting  and  holding  the  pen,  showing  faults. 
Illustrations  on  the  blackboard  of  the  fundamental  principles 
for  making  capital  letters,  representing  curves,  proportion, 
shades,  parallel  lines,  >  etc, ;  s'.udcnts  practicing  the  principles 
on  a  loose  piece  of  paper.  Careful  drill  on  the  capital  stem. 
Caution  by  the  teacher  that  students  do  not  write  too  fast. 
General  practice  on  copies  including  the  capital  letters.  Indi- 
vidual examination  by  the  teacher  of  all  the  writing  books. 
Intermission.  Blackboard  illustration,  showing  faults  in  the 
making  of  the  principles ;  careful  drill  on  position  for  sitting, 
holding  pen,  and  freedom  of  movement.  Representation  by 
teacher  of  evil  effects  of  cramped  penmanship,  and  weariness 
resulting  from  sitting  improperly.  Earnest  effort  to  induce 
every  pupil  to  practice  as  much  as  possible  between  lessons,  a 
premium  being  given  to  the  member  of  the  class  who  shows 
greatest  improvement  at  the  close  of  the  lessons,  and  a  premi- 
um to  the  best  penman. 

Fifth  Lesson. 

Five  minutes' drill  on  off-hand  movement,  special  attention 
being  paid  by  the  class  to  the  position  for  sitting  and  holding 
the  pen.  llluslraiion  by  the  teacher,  on  the  blackboard,  of 
capital  letters  from  A  to  M.  making  each  capital  correctly, 
beside  which  should  be  made  the  same  letter  as  the  pupil  is 
liable  to  make  it,  showing  probable  faults.  Exainination  by 
the  teacher  of  the  writing  in  each  book.  Intermission,  Urgent 
appeal  by  the  teacher  to  students  to  secure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble excellence  in  writing,  by  practice  both  in  and  out  of  the 
school  ;  showing  not  only  the  reputation  acquired  by  receiving 
the  premium  in  the  class,  but  the  tasting  advantage  resulting 
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from  always  being  able  to  put  thoughts  beautifully  and  readily 
on  paper.  Blackboard  illustrations,  giving  the  capitals  from 
M  to  Z,  together  with  probable  faults.  Careful  drill  by  pupils 
on  capitals,  accompanied  by  examination  and  criticism  of  each 
pupil  by  the  teacher  pleasantly  suggesting  a  change  where 
faults  are  visible,  and  praising  all  where  improvement  is  plain. 

Sixth  Lesson. 

General  drill  by  the  class  on  small  letters  and  capitals.  Re- 
view by  the  teacher  of  the  capital  stem  on  the  blackl)oard  and 
the  making  of  all  capitals  in  which  it  occurs.  Examination 
by  teacher  of  writing  books.  General  remarks  on  punctuation, 
showing  the  importance  of  being  able  to  punctuate  correctly  ; 
followed  by  making  each  punctuation  mark  on  the  board,  its 
use  being  explained  by  sentences  written.  Each  student 
should  give  careful  attention  to  all  blackboard  illustrations. 
Different  sentences  should  be  written,  and  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  class  required  to  punctuate  the  same,  if  possible, 
correctly.  Intermission.  Continued  drill  in  penmanship. 
Special  explanation  of  the  capital  letter  O  on  the  blackboard, 
showing  faults  liable  to  be  made ;  that  the  height  of  the  0, 
correctly  formed,  is  twice  its  width,  is  made  of  a  perfect  curve, 
with  parallel  lines,  only  one  down  mark  shaded.  The  teacher 
will  then,  on  the  board,  make  the  capitals  in  which  the  same 
is  found.  Twenty  minutes'  practice  by  the  class,  applying  the 
principle.  Rest  occasionally  by  the  class,  in  which  the  teacher 
further  illustrates  exercises  in  punctuation. 

Seventh  Lesson. 

Drill  in  penmanship,  the  teacher  yet  watching  and  exposing 
every  fault  to  be  seen  in  sitting  and  holding  the  pen  ;  also  any 
marked  fault  in  penmanship  ;  calling,  however,  no  names  of 
pupils  that  may  be  at  fault.  Blackboard  illustration,  show- 
ing the  principle  found  in  the  upper  part  of  Q^  W^  etc.  Capi- 
tals made  in  which  it  occurs.  Careful  drill  by  pupils  on  this 
exercise.  Criticism  of  writing  in  each  book  by  the  teacher. 
General  remarks  by  the  teacher  on  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
followed  by  illustrations  on  the  board  showing  where  capitals 
should  be  used.  Steady  practice  in  penmanship  by  the  class, 
the  pupils  being  cautioned  to  write  with  the  utmost  care, 
making  it  a  point  to  write  every  letter  perfectly,  no  matter  how 
long  it  may  take  to  execute  the  same,  remembering  that  prac- 
tice will  bring  rapid  writing,  but  care  alone,  and  attention  to 
principles,  will  bring  perfect  penmanship.  Brief  drill  by  the 
class  in  off-hand  penmanship,  from  copies  on  the  board  ;  wrist 
free  from  the  desk,  and  forearm  resting  lightly  on  the  desk. 
The  teacher  should  remind  the  pupil  of  the  importance  of 
always  holding  the  paper  with  the  left  hand,  and  having  now 
nearly  completed  the  seventh  lesson,  what  is  yet  the  fault 
with  any  member  of  the  class  ?  Students  should  ask  them- 
selves, "What  lack  I  yet  in  my  penmanship?"  InUttnission. 
Continued  practice  by  the  class.  The  pupils  may  rest  while 
the  teacher  writes  several  sentences  upon  the  board  without 
capitals,  the  members  of  the  class  suggesting  where  capitals 
belong,  and  also  being  required  to  punctuate.  Several  words 
may  be  given  for  the  students  to  practice  next  day,  the  student 
presenting  the  best  specimen  of  the  same,  at  the  next  lesson, 
to  receive  honorable  mention. 


Eighth  Lesson. 

Penmanship  drill  in  the  writing  book.  Blackboard  illustra- 
tion, showing  any  fault  yet  discovered  by  the  teacher.  Gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  importance  of  good  penmanship,  pecuniarily 
and  intellectually,  calculated  to  inspire  the  class  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  their  work.  Students  can  generally  write  dur- 
ing the  time  the  teacher  is  talking,  except  during  blackboard 
illustration.  The  teacher  will  now  give  general  remarks  on 
the  writing  of  business  forms,  concerning  the  value  and  use  of 
promissory  notes,  bills,  receipts,  orders,  t hecks,  drafts,  etc., 
following  by  writing  a  promissory  note  upon  the  board,  accom- 
panying the  same  by  an  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  a 
note  should  be  written  to  draw  six  per  cent.,  ten  per  cent.,  no 
per  cent.,  etc.  If  sold  to  another  person,  how  it  should  L»"  en- 
dorsed, etc.  After  writing  on6  hour,  at  each  lesson,  should 
follow  Intermission.  Continued  practice  in  penmanship  in  the 
writing.  Write  one  copy  to  the  page,  a  plain  hand,  and  never 
anything  but  what  is  found  in  the  copy.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  practice  many  styles  of  penmanship.  In  so  doing  the  ordi- 
nary pupil  becomes  proficient  in  none.  Blackboard  illustra- 
tions, during  this  lesson,  on  writing  orders,  receipts,  bills,  etc., 
requiring  students  to  capitalize  and  punctuate  the  same.  The 
teacher  should  urge,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  practice  between  lessons  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  To  whom  shall  the  premiums  be  given  ?  That  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  practice  out  of  the  school-room. 

Ninth  Lesson. 

Require  every  student  to  write  one  page  in  the  writing  book 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  teacher  should  examine  every 
book.  What  faults  yet  remain?  Illustrate  them  on  the  board. 
More  practice  in  the  writing  books.  General  remarks  by  the 
teacher  on  superscriptions,  followed  by  illustrations  on  the 
blackboard.  Illustrate  why  and  where  to  place  name  on  the 
envelope,  together  with  name  of  town,  county,  state  ;  where  to 
place  postage  stamp,  how  to  write  straight.  Illustrate  and  ex- 
plain all  the  various  titles  used  in  addressing  Kings,  Queens, 
Presidents,  Members  of  Congress,  Governors,  Judges,  Lawyers, 
Physicians,  Clergymen,  Professors,  etc.,  etc.  Intermission.  On 
a  separate  slip  of  paper  the  students  may  then  each  write  the 
superscription  they  would  use  were  they  to  address  any  official, 
military,  or  professional  man.  Continued  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing book,  the  lesson  closing  by  the  teacher  requesting  each 
pupil  to  bring  five  sheets  of  note  paper  and  five  envelopes  for 
practice  in  letter  writing  at  the  next  lesson. 

Tenth  Lesson. 

Twenty  minutes'  practice  in  writing  books  until  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  assembled.  General  remarks  by  the 
teacher  on  the  subject  of  letter  writing  and  commercial  corre- 
spondence, explaining  the  various  kinds  of  letters  for  different 
purposes,  size  of  paper  and  envelopes  required  for  each,  and 
all  the  essentials  necessary  to  writing  any  kind  of  a  letter  well. 
The  teacher  will  then  write  a  brief  friendship  letter  upon  the 
board,  explaining  where  and  how  to  write  the  dating,  the  com- 
plimentary address,  body  of  the  letter,  complimentary  closing, 
signature,  division  of  subjects  into  paragraphs,  etc.     The  stu- 


dents  should  criticise  the  letter  with  reference  to  punctuation 
and  capital  letters,  and  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  class,  let  each  pupil  copy  the  letter  from  the 
board  ;  the  teacher  in  the  meantime  passing  to  the  desk  of  eaoh 
pupil,  criticising  and  making  suggestions  to  pupils  that  may 
require  assistance.  See  that  all  copy  the  letter.  This  exercise 
is  invaluable,  and  every  student  should  be  required,  if  possible, 
to  master  it.  This  lesson,  well  conducted  by  the  teacher,  will 
give  each  member  of  the  class  information  that  is  worth  vastly 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  tuition  for  the  entire  term.  Inter- 
mission. Each  member  of  the  class  should  copy  the  letter 
once  more.  With  all  the  corrections  and  suggestions  that 
have  now  been  made,  many  of  the  class  will  write  the  exercise 
very  well.  The  letter  finished,  write  superscription  on  envel- 
opCf  the  pupils  writing  such  address  as  they  may  choose.  At 
the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  students  may  take  with  them  their 
envelopes  and  letter  paper,  for  practice  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  pupil  that  will  present  the  most  correctly  and  beautifully 
written  letter,  at  the  eleventh  lesson,  shall  be  awarded  a  pre- 
mium of  such  character  as  the  teacher  may  select.  This  will 
induce  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
in  letter  writing,  and  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  class. 


Eleventh  Lesson. 

General  review  in  penmanship,  with  practice  in  writing 
book  for  half  an  hour,  followed  by  writing  of  last  specimens, 
as  follows : 

"  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship  after  taking  les- 
sons in  writing^*  each  scholar  signing  name  to  specimen. 
Each  pupil  should  write  two  samples  at  the  commencement  of 
the  course  of  lessons,  and  two  at  the  close,  one  of  the  first  to 
be  put  with  one  of  the  last  for  the  student  to  keep,  showing 
the  advancement  made  in  a  course  of  lessons.  The  other 
first  and  last  will  be  preserved  by  the  teacher,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  pupil,  and  also  to  show,  in  other  localities,  the 
amount  of  improvement  made  by  students  in  this  and  pre- 
ceding classes.  During  this  lesson  the  teacher  will  give 
general  remarks  on  letters  of  introduction,  and  notes  of 
invitation  and  acceptance,  with  illustrations  on  the  black- 
board,  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
used.  Before  the  recess,  the  teacher  should  appoint  three 
ladies  and  three  gentlemen  of  the  class  to  assemble  at  inter- 
mission, and  select  three  disinterested  persons  to  examine 
specimens  of  the  c^ass,  to  determine  who  shall  receive  premi- 
ums at  the  last  lesson.  Iiit^^mi^^inn.  Every  pupil  should  write 
a  last  specimen.  Most  students  will  be  surprised  to  see  their 
advancement  in  penmanship  in  the  past  ten  lessons,  though  no 
one  can  actually  see  all  the  improvement  that  has  been  n-ade, 
as  much  of  the  time  of  the  class  has  been  occupied  in  expla- 
nation, thus  placing  a  knowledge  of  correct  writing  in  the  head. 
In  after  months  of  practice  it  will  come  out  at  the  fingers. 
The  remaining  blackboard  illustrations  of  the  lesson  may 
relate  to  card  writing ;  the  teacher  explaining  the  nature  of 
business  cards,  wedding  cards,  visiting  cards,  and  address 
cards ;  showing  how  they  should  be  written,  when  used,  etc. 


At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  an  invitation  should  be  extended  to 
all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  present  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  last  lesson  to  witness  the  award  of  premiums, 
see  the  improvement  of  the  class,  etc. 

Twelfth  Lesson. 

Students  in  their  seats,  and  continued  practice  in  the  writing 
books.  The  teacher  has  had  all  the  specimens  of  the  class, 
first  and  last  of  each  pupil,  examined  by  a  committee  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  along  with  writing  books  when  thought  neces- 
sary, each  pupil's  name  on  the  specimen  being  covered  by  a 
small  piece  of  pa  per  pasted  across  the  same.  The  knowledge 
of  who  takes  the  premiums,  however,  should  be  entirely  kept 
from  the  class  until  the  last  minute,  when  the  same  is  announc- 
ed, amid  a  breathless  silence,  by  the  teacher.  All  the  members 
of  the  class  having  assembled,  the  teacher  will  review  the  posi- 
tion for  sitting,  holding  pen,  kinds  of  materials  to  use,  bow  to 
preserve  materials,  etc.  He  should  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  frequent  composition  and  letter  writing,  showing  that  the 
writing  term,  composed  as  it  is  of  but  twelve  lessons,  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  the  student  a  finished  penman  in  that 
course  of  time.  That  the  object  of  the  lessons  has  been  to 
teach  the  members  of  the  class  hoiv  to  learn  ;  that  it  now 
simply  remains  for  the  pupils  to  build  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles.  Upon  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  will  then 
review  the  fundamental  principle*  over  which  the  class  has 
passed,  showing  how  the  principles  of  curves,  proportion, 
shades,  and  parallel  lines  will  give  elegance  and  grace  to  the 
letter.  A  few  perfect  and  imperfect  letters  should  again  be 
contrasted  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  audience  present,  the  blackboard  illustrations 
comprising  the  making  of  birds,  eagles,  swans,  pens,  etc., 
showing  the  application  of  the  principles  in  all  forms,  as  well 
as  letters  ;  thus  impressing  upon  the  class  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful attention  to  nature's  rules,  in  the  execution  of  beautiful 
penmanship.  The  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a  small 
writing  desk,  containing  every  article  necessary  for  writing. 
This  he  should  open  before  the  class,  and  follow  by  showing 
the  use  for  every  article  contained  therein,  the  concluding 
remarks  on  penmanship  being  that  students  should  provide 
themselves  with  every  material  necessary  for  composition  and 
letter  writing,  thus  making  their  practice  in  the  future  agree- 
able, and  hence  their  continued  improvement  certain.  Advert- 
ing now  to  the  promise  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  term, 
that  those  students  should  be  rewarded  with  honorable  men- 
tion and  premiums  who  had  exhibited  greatest  improvement 
and  excellence  the  teacher  will  explain  the  course  pursued  in 
the  examination  of  writing  by  the  committee,  and  after  show- 
ing that  perfect  impartiality  has  been  observed,  he  will 
announce  the  name  of  the  person  presenting  the  best  letter, 
and  present  premium  ;  following  with  the  name  of  the  pupil 
having  made  greatest  improvement,  concluding  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  student  that  is  regarded  the  best  penman 
in  the  class,  accompanying  the  remarks  by  presentation  of 
prizes.  The  exercises  of  the  lesson  should,  close  with  appro- 
priate farewell  remarks. 
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SELF-INaTRUCTOR   IS    PENMANSHIP. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

WRITING  School  conducted  thus, 
according  to  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangenient  of  lessons,  the  pvinci- 
])le3  of  penmanship  being  ex- 
plicitly illustrated  on  the  black- 
board and  taught  hy  a  thoroughly 
competent  teacher,  will  be  of  great 
and  lasting  service  to  the  community  in  which 
it  is  held,  and  will  afford  every  member  of  the 
class  a  season  of  highly  profitable  enjoyment. 
Of  coiirse  the  success  of  the  school  mainly 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  instructor  is, 
in  fact,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  class.  If  he 
possess  love  of  oi-der,  tact,  versatility,  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  self-possession,  with 
ability  to  illustrate,  explain  and  entertain  his 
class  with  story  and  anecdote  pertaining  to 
writing,  he  will  find  his  classes  large  and  the 
profession  of  teaching  writing  as  profitable  to 
himself  and  as  beneficial  to  the  public  as  any 
Upon  which  he  can  enter. 

Should  teaching  writing  be  chosen  as  a  pro- 
fession for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  select  a  dozen  or  twenty  villages  in 
which  to  teach,  and  give  instruction  in  each  of 
these  localities,  once  or  twice  a  twelvemonth 
for  years  in  succession  rather  than  teach  over  a 
very  wide  range  of  country.  The  teacher's 
reputation  thus  becomes  established,  the  profes- 
Bion  is  dignified  and  ennobled ;  people  knowing 
the  worth  of  the  school  are  free  to  patronize, 
and  thus  the  avocation  is  made  much  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  teacher. 

The  outline  of  instruction  given  for  the  fore- 
going series  of  lessons  ia  but  a  brief  epitome  of 
what  each  lesson  ought  to  be.  The  enumer- 
ation of  subjects  may  guide  the  young  teacher 
somewhat,  but  the  whole  should  be  greatly 
elaborated,  and  will  be,  hy  the  ingenious  teacher, 
K  circumstances  demand. 

The  usual  chaise  for  a  course  of  instruction 
of  12  lessons  is  from  $2  to  95  per  pupil. 


Teachers  should  furnish  paper  for  students, 
and  care  for  the  books  when  not  in  use  by  the 
pupils.  Students  may  take  charge  of  the 
other  materials  required. 

The  strictest  order  should  be  piaintained. 
No  whispering  ought  to  lie  allowed.  Such  still- 
ness should  reign  in  tlie  school  that  every 
scratching  pen  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

To  secure  order  the  teacher  will  notice  when 
the  first  evidenceof  restlessness  begins  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  class ;  certain  students  becom- 
ing tired  of  writing.  If  tbia  uneasiness  is  allowed 
to  continue  twenty  minutes,  the  school  will  bo 
oftentimes  a  scene  of  confusion,  but  upon  the 
fii-st  appearance  of  weariness,  the  fittention  of 
the  class  should  be  directed  for  a  short  time  to 
tlie  hlackboard,  or  the  time  may  be  occupied  for 
a  little  ivhile  by  some  storj',  humorous  or  other- 
wLse,  having  a  bearing  upon  writing;  listening  to 
which  the  students  become  rested,  and  proceed 
with  their  practice  afterwards  with  pleasure. 

Having  invited  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town  to  visit  the  school,  call  upon  them  fre- 
quently for  remarks  to  the  class  on  the  subject 
of  writing.  From  the  business  and  professional 
men  who  may  thus  address  the  class,  the 
teacher  and  pujiils  may  oftentimes  gain  many 
valuable  ideas,  the  class  will  be  encouraged, 
and  better  discipline  will  be  secured.  The 
great  secret  of  preserving  good  order  in  school 
is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  students  constantly 
employed  with  the  work  in  hand. 

The  subjects  pertaining  to  writing  are  abun- 
dant, and  it  becomes  the  teacher  to  study  and 
present  them  to  the  class  in  familiar  lectures 
as  occasion  demands.  Many  of  the  succeeding 
chaptei-s  of  this  book  afford  subject  matter, 
from  which  (he  teacher  of  penmanship  can 
obtain  topics  to  discuss,  that  will  entertain  and 
instruct  the  class,  while  the  instructor  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  on  the  alert  for  practical 
subjects  to  illustrate  his  work,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  be  obtained.  For  example, 
how  character  can  be  told  from  penmanship ; 
I  what  faculties  of  mind  are  employed   in   the 
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execution  of  writing  ;  why  some  pupils  are 
nattinilly  handsome  penmen  and  others  not; 
why  Edwttitl  Everett  should  write  elegantly 
and  Horace  Greeley  with  a  scrawl ;  why  gentle- 
men natui-ally  write  a  large  hand,  and  ladies 
fine,  etc. 

The  effect  of  temperament  on  penmanship, 
and  the  result  of  using  stimulants,  shoald  be 
thoroughly  considered,  and  presented  to  the 
class.  Students  should  be  urged  to  avoid  the 
use  of  tobacco  as  a  noxious  habit  that  lays  the 
foundation  for  intemperance,  and  the  use  of 
strong  drink  as  the  destroyer  of  the  soul ;  both 
tobacco  and  stimulants  being  also  destructive 
to  that  steadiness  of  nerve  essential  to  the  exe- 
cution of  beautiful  penmanship. 

Many  a  boy  may  be  deterred  from  an  evil 
habit  by  the  good  example  and  advice  of  the 
teacher,  admonishing  lum  that  superiority  in 
penmanship  and  great  excellence  in  life  will 
come  from  being  strictly  temperale. 


CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS  ON  PENMANSHIP 
TO  LEARNERS. 

■HIS  book,  as  is  designed,  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
wlio  will  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  instruction 
from  a  professional  teacher. 

To  practice  penmanship  to 
advantage,  unaided  by  the 
teacher,  students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  necessary  materials,  as 
detailed  elsewhere. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  steady  progress 
in  tlie  acquisition  of  an  elegant,2tlain  penman- 
ship, the  student  will  he  assisted  by  copying 
choice  gems  of  jjoctry  or  prose,  first  writing 
each  exercise  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  and 
afterwards  transcribing  the  same  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  writing  of  original 
compositions  and  letters,  each  exercise  should 
be  copied  as  long  as  the  student  is  desirous  of 


improving  in  penmanship;  the  copy  being  always 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  original,  not  only 
in  penmanship,  but  in  spelling,  grammar,  use  of 
capital  letters,  and  composition. 

Writers  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  they 
have  absolutely  mastered  a  plain,  rapid,  and 
elegant  penmanship.  The  art,  being  almost 
purely  mechanical,  is  more  easily  acquired  by 
some  than  others;  but  every  person  from  eight 
years  of  age  upwards,  until  the  body  becomes 
tremulous  with  age,  having  ordinary  command 
of  the  hand,  who  will  persevere  in  the  attempt, 
can  write  a  legible,  easy  penmanship. 

Among  the  benefits  arising  from  a  good 
handwriting,  some  are  shown  in  the  following 

Reasons  why  we  should  write  well. 

Because,  1st.  Good  penmanship  of  itself 
adds  greatly  to  our  happinett.  The  conscious- 
ness to  the  lady  or  gentleman  of  being  able  to 
write  a  letter  that  shall  win  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  written  is  a 
source  of  unspeakable  pleasure  to  the  writer, 
and  to  possess  this  ability  throughout  our  life- 
time is  to  be  proficient  in  an  accomplishment 
which  adds  to  our  happiness,  as  does  excellence 
in  oratory,  painting  or  music.  Good  writing  is 
a  fine  art,  and  is  to  the  eye  what  good  language 
is  to  the  ear. 

2ud.  Good  writing  is  of  great  benefit  to  us 
pecuniarily.  The  person  who  may  apply  for  a 
situation  as  teacher,  clerk,  or  any  position  where 
intellectual  ability  is  required,  finds  a  beauti- 
fully written  letter  the  best  recommendation 
that  can  be  sent  when  applj-ing  for  that  position. 
Hundreds  of  instances  are  on  record,  many 
doubtless  within  the  knowledge  of  the  reader, 
where  lucrative  situations  have  been  obtained 
through  good  penmanship,  that  could  never 
have  been  secured  had  the  applicant  not  had  a 
good  handwriting. 

And,  3rd.  A  mastery  of  the  art  of  writing 
is  of  great  service  to  us  intellectually.  Persons 
who  can  write  well,  taking  pleasure  in  the 
practice,  will  write  more  than  they  other- 
wise would.     Every  time   they  write   a  word 
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they  Bpell  it,  and  thus  improve  in  Bpelling. 
Every  time  a  aentence  is  written,  an  application 
is  made  of  grammar;  and  tints  knowledge  is 
obtained  of  how  to  speak  correctly.  The  sub- 
ject they  write  about,  tiiey  become  familiar  with ; 
and  thus,  in  the  act  of  writing,  they  are  intel- 
lectually improved.  The  most  intelligent  and 
influential  in  any  commimity  are  those  who  can 
express  thought  most  easily  and  correctly  on 
paper. 


COPIES  FOR  WRITING-SCHOOL. 

TANDARD  copies  for  tlie 
twelve  lessons  may  conBist 
of  the  following  script  lines, 
though  it  is  important  that 
they  be  as  perfectly  prepared 
88  the  copies  shown  on  Plates 
I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
The  extra  practice,  beyond   the   two  copies 


assigned  at  each  lesson,  may  be  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  should  comprise  the  writing 
of  the  elements  of  letters,  commercial  forms,  off- 
hand capitals,  letter  writing,  etc. 

Students  may  join  the  class  at  any  time,  up  to 
the  last  half  of  the  term.  Whatever  may  be 
the  time  of  commencement,  however,  eacli  pupil 
should  begin  with  the  £rst  copies,  and  write 
as  many  of  them  as  time  will  permit  Tlie 
occasional  review  of  the  principles,  by  the 
teacher,  will  enable  the  students  that  join  last 
to  understand  them;  though  it  is  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  practice,  that  each  pupil  commence, 
if  possible,  with  the  first  lesson. 

As  will  be  seen  by  examination,  tlie  style  of 
penmanship,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  eiiually 
large  up  to  the  17th  copy.  Beyond  that,  tlie 
size  for  ladies  is  decidedly  finer.  Though 
important  that  ladies  should  be  able  to  write  a 
bold  penmanship  for  business  and  other  writing, 
the  lady  involuntarily  chooses  a  more  delicate 
handwriting,  by  which  she  tlms  expresses  her 
natural  delicacy  and  refinement  of  character. 
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Fourth  Lesson.- 
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Eleventh  Lesson. '■ 
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z^^^^^-tc 


^^  "Iti^^e^.^^  ^-t^^^^^^^  ^4^i>fyyzyt^  /   tz^t^ZAt^id-t^^Pi^  -^^k/  -^^^^^^^ 


Twelfth  Lesson. 


^o,      ^^0^t^^y2y7^2yc^yi^     '/^ytt'7'^^  ^t-^^yi'^yyi^^o^^j^zd'^i^'^    ^^W    ^t^t^i^^t^^yi^^^^ , 


^^,      ^^ftz^-yyi^'^e^  t^^  yyyiyi^  t^^^-^'/zyaa^T^/    ^m/u^^t^yiyed^ 


LADIES    EPISTOLARY. 


Ninth  Lesson, 


-Tenth  Lesson. - 


Eleventh  Lesson. 


Twelfth  Lesson. 


SELP-IN8TBDCTOK   IS   8H0ET-HANU   wmTlNG. 


Short-Hand  Writing. 


Short-Hand  for  Business  Purposes. 


I  VERY  year  adds  proof,  by  i  lie 
constantly  increasing  demand  for 
it,  how  indispensable  in  a  modem 
education  ia  a  knowledge  of  rajj- 
id  writing.  The  young,  by  all 
means,  should  acquire  it. 

It  may  be  used  by  the  author 
in  his  study,  the  editor  in  hia 
"  sauctum,"  the  clergyman  in  his  library,  the 
lawyer  in  his  office  —  in  fact,  everywhere  that 
writing  is  needed,  the  simplicity  and  dispatch  of 
Short-hand  make  its  value  apparent. 

The  beginner  should  determine,  at  the  out- 
set, whether  or  not  he  will,  for  a  time  at  least, 
do  verbatim  writing.  If  he  wislies  to  do  this, 
he  must  expect  to  give  much  time  and  close  at- 
tention to  it.  The  man  or  system  that  promises 
to  give  verbatim  speed  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  is 
unworthy  of  confidence.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
to  be  a  good  reporter  and  follow  some  other 
business  at  the  same  time.  Reporting  ia  a  pro- 
fession of  itself,  and  requires  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  person  following  it.  If,  however, 
the  beginner,  simply  wishing  relief  from  long- 
hand in  his  daily  writing,  is  content  with  a  rate 
of  speed  that  gives  a  fully  written  and  abso- 
lutely legible  manuscript,  a  stylo  that  is  easy  to 
learn,  write,  read,  and  remember,  let  him  take 
up  the  simplest  style,  master  it  thoroughly,  and 
depend  for  speed  upon  perfect  familiarity  with 


the  word-forms  used,  and  the  greatest  facility 
in  their  execution,  as  in  long-hand,  and  he  will 
gain  his  object  more  easily  and  quickly  than  if 
he  seeks  it  through  shorter  woi-d-forms,  which 
must  necessarily  be  more  difficult  to  learn  and 
read.  Very  few  people  need  to  become  verba- 
tim reporters ;  evei-y  one,  however,  having  much 
writing  to  do,  can  use  a  simple  style  of  short- 
hand to  advantage. 

The  grand  principle  upon  which  a  system  of 
short-hand  should  be  built  is  that  of  phonetics. 
Every  sound  in  the  language  should  he  repre- 
sented hy  its  individual  sign,  used  for  that 
sound  and  no  other,  Aa  a  simple  sound  is  ut- 
tered by  one  impulse  of  the  voice,  so  should  the 
sign  representing  it  be  made  by  one  movement 
of  the  hand;  resulting  in  a  single,  simple  sound 
being  represented  by  a  single,  simple  line. 
These  lines  should  be  of  such  a  form  that  they 
may  be  easily  joined,  one  to  another,  so  that  a 
word  may  be  completely  written  without  rais- 
ing the  pen.  The  most  frequently  oeeurriug 
sounds  should  be  represented  by  the  most  easily 
written  signs ;  and  all  the  sounds  should  bo 
represented  by  such  signs  as  will  give  a  free, 
flowing,  forward  direction  to  the  writing,  with- 
out running  either  too  far  above  or  below  the 
line  upon  which  it  is  written.  There  should  be 
a  distinct  line  drawn  between  the  simplest  style 
for  general  use  —  which  should  contain  no  con- 
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tracted,  irregular,  or  exceptional  word-forms  — 
and  the  more  brief  and  complicated  styles  for 
the  reporter's  use. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  Short-hand,  that 
called  Tachygraphy  (  Ta-kig-ra-fe)^  a  system 
invented  and  elaborated  by  D.  P.  Lindsley,  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  probably  more  nearly  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  public  than  any  now 
in  use ;  the  advantage  of  this  system  of  Short- 
hand being,  that  it  combines  rapidity  with 
completeness  of  detail  in  a  very  large  degree. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  Lindsley  we  are  enabled 
to  present  the  following  synopsis  and  illustra- 
tions from  his  work,  "  Elements  of  Tachygra- 
phy," published  by  Otis  Clapp,  No.  3  Beacon 
St.,  Boston. 

THE  ALPHABET  OP  TACHYGRAPHY. 


CONSONANTAL  SiaNS. 


•oinrok 


HIGH.       HAMS. 


■OCHD.- 


\ 

T 

) 

( 

( 


Be,  b   in  bay. 

Pc,  p  in  pay. 

Ga,  g 

Ka,  k 

De,  d 

Te,  t 

Ve,  V 

Ef,   f 

Zhe,z 

Ish,  sh 

Ze,   z 

Es,   8 


ngo. 
n  key. 
n  do. 
n  to. 
n  eve. 
nif. 
n  azure, 
n  show, 
in  oozo. 
n  so. 


J 


The,  th  in  they. 
Ith,  th  in  oath. 
Em,  m  in  may. 
Ed,   n    in  nay. 
Ing,  ng  in  sing. 
El,     1     in  lay. 
Ra,    r    in  ray. 
Wa,  w  in  we. 
Ya,   y    in  ye. 
Ha,   h    in  high* 
Ja,    J     in  Jail. 
Cha,  ch  in  each. 


VOCAL  SIGNS. 
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B,    e    in  eve. 
A,    a    in  ace. 
Ai,  ai   in  air. 
Ah,  a    in  are. 
Oo,  o    in  do. 
O,    o    in  ode. 
An,  au  in  aught. 
Oi,  oy  in  boy. 
Ow,  ow  in  now. 


1,     i    in  it ;  y  in  duty 


V 
A 


S,    e  in  ebb. 

ft,     a  in  ask,  at. 

55,  oo  in  foot ;  u  in  fulL 

u,    u  in  us,  fun,  hut. 

5,     o  in  on,  or. 

I,     i    in  ice. 

Ew,  ew  in  dew. 


In  writing  Tachygraphy  the  pen  should  be 
held  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and 
steadied  by  the  thumb  —  as  shown  in  the  cut  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  —  so  that  such 

signs  as  |    \    .^^  may  be  easily  made,  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  pen. 

The  alphabet  should  be  thoroughly  mastered 
by  taking  up  the  signs  in  pairs,  and  writing  them 
many  times,  repeating  the  sound  represented  as 
the  sign  is  made,  so  as  to  get  the  sound  allied 
with  the  sign,  and  both  well  fixed  in  the  mind. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  all  heavy  signs  represent 
vocal  sounds,  while  nearly  all  the  light  signs 
represent  whispered  sounds. 

The  signs,  I  I  \  \  )  )  (  (  '^"N.  are 
always  written  downward ; 

—  —  y^^  y--^  ^^.^  ^-^  <=—  c — ,fromleft 

to  right ;  /^  y  y  ^  either  upward  or  down- 
ward, andc..^     c^   €r^ >i  always  upward. 

In  joining  consonant  signs  with  each  other, 
acute  angles  should  be  made  where  possible, 
as  they  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  made 
than  obtuse  angles.  The  joining  of  a  vowel 
sign  with  a  consonant,  at  its  beginning,  should 
always  form  an  angle,  thus : 

Abe,  eke,  it,  of,  owes,   on,     oil,       are. 

At  the  end  of  a  consonant,  the  semi-circular 
vowels  are  written,  either  in  their  alphabetic 
form  or  as  hooks  on  the  consonant,  whichever 
is  most  convenient  and  adds  most  to  facility 
in  writing.  The  vowels  r»  «  (distinguished 
mainly  by  size),  are  determined  by  their  being 
written  in  the  direction  the  hands  of  a  clock 
move — turning  far  enough  to  the  right  to 
form  a  proper  angle  with  the  following  sign ; 

and  "*  **  (also  distinguished  mainly  by  size), 
are  determined  by  their  being  written  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Exfimples : 


to  A«t  af  Ooociwi.  1b  the  vaar  1870.  by  D.  P.  Lihomut  In  the  Ckrk'a  Offloa 
of  !*•  Dtotttoi  Oo«rt  ^r  Um  Dteirfei  of  MMMMhi 


Be,  kid,  keen,  deep,  tick,  fish,  leap,  hid,    bad. 
car,    tan,        narrow,        last. 
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The  dash  vowels  should  always  form  angles 

with  consonant  signs ;    ■      n  are  varied  in  their 

direction  to  facilitate  this.     Examples : 

goat,  knowing,  1    N^      up,  cut. 

Either  the  first  or  second,  or  both  strokes  of 
the  vowel  diphthongs  may  be  made  straight  or 
curved  to  facilitate  joining,  thus : 

Nine,  size,  noise,        now,    hew. 

The  other  vowel  signs  do  not  vary  from  the 
alphabetic  position,  and  must  be  disjoined  when 
they  will  not  form  a  proper  angle. 

Disjoined  vowels  should  be  written  to  the  left 
of  upright  and  inclined,  and  above  horizontal 
consonants,  when  the  vowel  sound  precedes  the 
consonant  sound,  and  to  the  right  of  upright 
and  inclined,  and  below  horizontal  consonants, 
when  the  vowel  sound  follows  the  consonantal. 

CONSONANTAL  DIPHTHONGS. 
1   Br,  as  in  brow.  cDl,  as  in  meddle. 


]   Pr,  as  in  prow. 

'S  Gr,  as  in  grow. 
%  Cr,  as  in  crow. 

^  Dr,  as  in  draw, 
e —  Tr,  as  in  try. 

)    Vr,  as  in  over. 
^    Fr,  as  in  free. 

/  Zhr,  as  in  measure. 

/  Shr,  as  in  shred. 
*^  Thr,  as  in  other. 
*^  Thr,  as  in  three. 
,j Nr,  as  in  owner. 

f  Bl,  as  in  blow. 

I    PI,  as  in  plow. 
V^  Gl,  as  in  glow. 

S^  CI,  as  in  clay. 


c_Tl,  as  in  settle. 

^  VI,  as  in  evil. 
^  Fl,  as  in  fly. 

OZhl,  as  in  ambrosial. 
^Shl,  as  in  special. 
Nl,  as  in  kennel. 


I   Sp,  as  in  spy. 
\  Sk,  as  in  sky. 

Q— St,  as  in  stay. 
)  Sf,  as  in  sphere. 
^Sm,  as  in  smith. 

c Sn,  as  in  snow. 

^  SI,  as  in  slat. 

Sw,  as  in  sweet. 


I    Bz,  as  in  hubs.  >^  Mz,  as  in  hems. 

Ps,  as  in  hopes.  Nz,  Ns,  as  in  hens, 

[     also  Gz,  Ks,  Dz,  Ts,  ctc^-^         hence. 

)   Vz,  as  in  loaves.      .^  Ngz,  as  in  brings. 

Lz,  Ls,  as  in  owls, 

^    Fs,  as  in  roo&.         ^  else. 

_  .  o  Rz,  Rs,  as  in  wars, 

Zz,  as  m  mazes.        ^"^ 

Sz,  as  in  masses. 

also  Thz,  Ths,  etc. 


horse. 
Wh,  as  in  when. 


These  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  new 
ones,  but  modifications  of  those  already  learned. 
They  should  be  used  only  where  no  vowel 
sound  occurs  between  the  consonant  sounds.  A 
few  examples  will  explain  their  use  quite  fully. 


c ^/^ Sf  v^  \  ^^ 


'jl^z^-^K^to^v^ 


f 


\>. 


Blow,  glow,  meddle,  evil,  brow,  upper,  gray, 
meeker,  draw,  utter,  over,  free,  measure,  shred, 
other,  owner,  spy,  stay,  sphere,  smith,  snow, 
sleep,  sweet,  when,  special,  kennel. 

Where  the  final  consonant  of  a  word  is  either 
s  or  z,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  a  circle  is  used 
ior  the  s  or  z,  thus : 

Hope,  hopes,  lad,  lads,  owl,  owls,  war,  wars. 
When  preceded  by  a  vowel,  use  the  alphabetic 
form  for  s  and  z. 

The  circle  is  also  used  between  two  conso- 
nants, and  is  then  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  consonants  —  when  both 

are  straight  lines,  as  I  x       ;  on  the  inside 

of  the  curve,  where  one  is  a  curve  and  the  other 

a  straight  line,  as  ^  jf^^  ;  and  on  the  inside 
of  both  curves,  when  possible,  as  in 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  write  the  circle 
on  the  inside  of  one  x^urve  and  outside  of  the 

other,  as  in  ^ 
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Two  or  more  words,  closely  allied  in  sense, 
may  be  joined  into  a  phrase,  where  the  signs 
composing  the  words  unite  readily,  thus  adding 
to  both  the  speed  and  legibility  of  the  writing. 
Example; 

Of  the,  with  it,  it  is,  in  such  a  way,  I  will  be,  I 
have. 

The  first  inclined  or  perpendicular  consonant 
sig^  should  rest  upon  the  line  —  the  other  signs 
following  in  their  proper  direction.     Example : 


Seek  always  to  form  a  free,  flowing,  graceful 
outline.  The  most  easily  written  forms  are  the 
most  beautiful,  and  vice  versa. 

We  have  given,  of  this  system,  only  a  synop- 
sis of  the  fully  written  Common  Style,  but  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  explain  the  merits  and  prin- 
ciples of  Tachygraphy.  Those  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  verbatim  writing  are  referred  to 
the  work  entitled,  "  The  Note  Taker.  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Second  Style  of  Lindsley's  Brief 
Writing,  for  the  use  of  Lawyers,  Editors,  Re- 
porters, Students,  and  all  persons  desirous  of 
taking  full  notes  in  Courts  of  Record,  Profes- 
sional Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Public  Assem- 
blies." Published  by  the  firm  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded. 

The  following  Extracts  are  from  Pope's 

Essay  on  Man. 

Vice    is  a   monster    of  so     frightful  mien, 
As,    to  be  hated,      needs    but    to  be    seen ; 

Yet    seen    too    oft,    familiar     with    her    face, 
We  first      endure,       then    pity,     then    embrace. 


Pope's  Essay  on  Man.— Second  Epistle. 
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SPELUN6. 

fiEAUTIFUL  penmanship  should  be 
t  accompanied  by  correct  spelling.  If 
i  the  person  can  possess  but  one  ac- 
[  complbhment,  it  is,  in  fact,  better 
S  to  spell  correctly  than  to  ivrite  well, 
f  Nothing  80  mars  the  effect  of  beau- 
tiful cliirography  as  bad  spelling, 
which  is  the  more  conspicuous  when 
set  off  by  good  pcinnansliip.  Tnie,  there  are 
over  a  Imndrcd  thousand  words  in  tlie  English 
language,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  i-eiucmber  the  correct  orthography  of  them 
all;  und  not  until  the  phonetic  system  is  re- 
ceived, by  which  every  word  is  represented  by 
a  recognized  BJgn,  can  we  spell  all  words  cor. 
rectly  wiilioiit  reference  to  the  dictionary;  but 
the  few  liundred  words  in  general  use  are  not  so 
diflicult  to  master.  At  any  rate,  the  writer 
sliould  have  tii  hand  a  reliable  dictionary,  and 
no  word  should  go  from  liis  hand  without  being 
correctly  spelled. 

The  ftillowing  will  aid  students  somewhat  in 
their  knowledge  of  spelling: 

Names  of  Elementary  Sounds. 

An  elementary  sound  is  the  simplest  sound 
of  the  English  langu^e,  as  a,  e,  b,  k. 

The  English  language  contains  about  forty 
elementary  sounds. 

These  sounds  are  divided  into  three  clataea — 
vocalt,  mb-voealg,  and  agpiratea. 

The  vocah  consist  of  a  pure  tone  only,  as  a, 
e,  i,  o,  u. 

The  aub-vocah  consist  of  tone  united  with 
breath ;  as  b,  d,  1,  m,  n,  r. 

The  aspiratet  consist  of  pure  breath  only ;  as 
p,  t,  k,  f. 

The  following  words  contain  the  different 
elementary  sounds  of  the  language : 

VocAl^. —  N-a-me,  b-a-ll,  a-t,  m-e,  m-e-t, 
f-t-ne,  p-t'-n,  s-o-ld,  m-o-ve,  n-o-t,  m-u-tc,  p-w-ll, 
c-u-p,  f-ou-nd. 

Sub-vocals. —  B-at,  rf-og,    </-o,  y-oy,  l-ite. 


m^an,  n-o,  so-^,  ba-r,  th-oae,  t>-oice,  to-ise,  y-es* 
z-one,  a-z-ure. 

Aspirates. —  f-aith,  A-at,  ar-i,  p-ine,  t-un, 
t-ake,  (A-ink,  <A-one,  cA-ur-cA,  wA-en. 
Letters. 

A  letter  is  a  character  used  to  represent  an 
elementary  sound. 

The  English  Alphabet  contains  twenty-six 
lettera:  A,  a;  B,  b  ;  C,  c  ;  1),  d  ;  E,  e;  F,  f ; 
G,  g ;  H,  h ;  I,  i ;  J,  j  ;  K,  k  ;  L,  1 ;  M,  m  ;  N, 
n  ;  O,  o ;  P,  p ;  Q,  q ;  R,  r  S,  s ;  T,  t ;  U,  n ; 
V,  v;  W,  w;  X,  x;  Y,  y  ;  Z,  z. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  are  more  elementary 
sounds  than  letters.  It  therefore  foUovrs  that 
some  letters  must  represent  mote  than  one  sound 
each. 

Those  letters  which  represent  vocals  are  called 
vowels.  They  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w 
andy. 

Those  letters  which  represent  sub-vocals  and 
aspirates  are  called  cojuonanti. 

The  sub-vocals  and  consonants  are  h,  d,  g,  I, 
m,  n,  r,  v,  z. 

The  aspirates  and  consonants  are  /,  A,  k,  c,  q, 
pi  U  «• 

Rules  for  Spelling. 


S.  Word*  ol  ana  Billable,  mud  worrla  uc<;ntrd  on  the  lul  BjllBblr, 
when  thar  Bad  wllh  >  alugle  conHmiul,  iTcCcded  b;  ■  alDgls  Tonel, 
doabla  thelliial  conaonaiit  bafara  an  addltlaul  ajrllabU  bi'etDnlDg 
wlUi  a  vowel;  aa  bub,  boebeb;  rauur,  tikhittiiki ;  bntz  anaUbit- 
ing  cqniTalral  lo  kj,  1b  bd  cic  pLlon.  and  la  nvwr  donblcd. 

4.  A  flnal  coDHnanl,  wbrnuot  preceded  bjaalDgleiOwcI.or  whrn 
UieacccnliaiiDtoaUielBi't  8jnab1e.Bh(ia1d  remalD  Blnglebtloni  an 
addlUonal  ryllabU';  aa  toil,  toiuro;  ubit,  tipithi.  L  and  ran 
often  do;) bled,  lu  vloUllon  of  Ibla  ruU',  whtii  the  accent  la  not  OD  tbe 
laat  ijllabl. ;  aa  tbivil,  tbateixer;  bub,  biabbid.    It  la  belter  to 


.t:  bill  words  tod  lug  In  an]iotb(rd< 


B.  Primitive  worda  cadliit;  In  i 
ieltur.  preacrto  It  double  before  tl 

e.  The  Dual  B  of  a  primitive  word  la  genrrallj  onilll«d  before  ai 
addlllonal  Unnlnatlon  iK^lnnlng  with  a  rowtl ;  a>  nin.  batabli 
roBCI.  roBciBLE;  but  worda  ending  la  Cl  and  ax  retain  the  i  Ik  lor 
iBLi  and  ecu;  aa  ritca,  i-iacubli;  anraAaB,  ouraAaaouB. 

T.  The  anal  I  of  a  primitive  wonl  la  genrrallj  retained  before  ai 
addlllonal  ttnnlnailon  beginning  with  a  coiuonant;  as  »lb,  file 
sum:  but  when  the  a  la  preceded  bf  a  vowel  It  la  aometliDea  omiu<:d 
aa  TRUi,  TBULT :  aod  aomellmtBrcUdBed;  u  anoa, aiioBLBSs. 
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8.  The  final  t  of  a  prlfl|^tiTe  word,  when  preceded  hj  a  consonant, 
ia  changed  into  i  before  an  additional  termination;  aa  mbbbt,  xbb- 
bilt:  bat  with  a  rowel  before,  the  t  is  not  changed;  aa  vallet, 
TALLST8,  and  not  talubs,  aa  frequently  written ;  and  before  ino  the 
T  is  retained  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  the  i ;  aa  pitt,  fitting. 

9.  Componnda  generall  j  retain  the  orthography  of  the  simple  words 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  as  all-wisk.  blue-bted. 

10.  Won'.s  ending  in  f  or  ra  have  y  substitnted  for  tlie  f  in  forming 
the  plurals:  aa  mtifx,  wiybs;  knife,  knives,  etc.,  except  when  ending 
inFF. 

11.  Some  words  are  spelt  the  same  in  both  the  singular  and  plural ; 
as  DBBB,  SHBBP,  otc.,  lu  which  instance,  by  placing  a  before  the  word, 
one  is  meant,  and  by  using  the,  more  than  one. 

It.  Some  words  are  spelt  altogether  differently  in  the  singular  and 
plural;  as  mouse,  xiov;  ooose,  geesb. 

IS.  In  spelling  words  it  is  necessary  to  consider  well  the  diffefent 
sounds  of  each  part  of  the  word.  Every  separate  sound  in  a  word 
must  have  in  it  one  of  the  following  letters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  or  u.  Take 
for  ins  ance,  contbiiplate,  which  consists  of  three  different  sounds, 
oom-tbii-platb;  there  are  the  letters  o,  e,  and  a,  respectively,  in  each 
sound  or  syllable,  as  it  is  called,  and  each  one  gives  the  sound  t4>  its 
pliable,  in  dividing  such  words  at  the  end  of  a  line,  you  must  not 
let  the  last  letter  be  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  five  vowels,  but 
must  divide  according  \o  the  syllable. 

Another  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  spelling  of  words  which  have 
ING  added  to  them,  when  such  words  end  in  e,  the  e  must  always  be 
left  out;  as  coke,  coihko;  divide,  dividing. 

It  is  also  found  difllcult  when  the  letters  i  and  e  come  together  in  a 
word,  to  know  which  is  to  be  placed  first.  Tl»e  following  simple  rule 
will  obviate  such  difficulty:  When  i  and  e  follow  c  in  a  word,  the  e 
ia  usually  placed  first;  as  bbcbive,  deceive,  conceive,  etc. ;  in  other 
taisunoes  the  i  comes  before  the  b  ;  as  believe,  relieve,  etc 


Wonis  of  Sinliar  Pronuneiatioiithat  are  Spelled  Differently. 

Ail,  Ale.    Ail,  unwell ;  Ale,  a  liquor. 

Ally  Awl.    All,  everyone  ;  Awl,  shoemaker's  tool 

Bear,  Bare.    Bear,  wild  animal ;  Bare,  naked. 

Bier,  Beer.   Bier,  frame  for  carrying  corpse  ;  Beer,  a  malt  liquor. 

Bore,  Boar.    Bore,  .carried,  or  to  make  a  hole  ;  Boar,  the  male 

swine. 
Birth,  Berth.    Birth,  to  be  bom ;  Berth,  sleeping  place. 
Bee,  Be.    Bee,  an  insect ;  Be,  is  used  in  every  other  instance. 
Call,  Caai.    Call,  to  visit,  or  shout  after ;  Caul,  the  covering 

on  the  heads  of  some  children  when  bom. 
Carraat,  Carrent.  Currant,  a  fmit ;  Current,  a  stream. 
Draft,  Draught.    Draft,  commercial  form,  or  current  of  air ; 

Draught,  to  draw  a  load,  or  a  drink. 
Dear,  Deer.    Dear,  not  cheap,  term  of  affection ;  Deer,  an 

animal. 
Foarlh,  Forth.    Fourth,  next  after  third ;  Forth,  forward. 
Foar,  Fore.    Four,  the  number  after  three ;  Fore,  the  front. 
Great,  Grate.    Great,  large ;  Grate,  fire  support  in  the  stove. 
Hall,  Hale.    Hail,  to  shout  after,  frozen  rain  ;  Hale,  vigorous. 
Hear,  Here.    Hear,  to  understand  ;  Here,  in  this  place. 
HolOf  ¥fhole.    Hole,  an  opening ;  Whole,  entire,  complete. 
I,  Eye.    I,  myself,  used  thus  it  should  always  be  a  capital ; 

Eye,  organ  of  sight 
KrOW,  No.    Know,  to  understand  ;  No,  a  denial. 
Uefy  Leaf.     Lief,  willingly  ;  Leaf,  part  of  a  tree. 
More,  Moor,  Moore.     More,   in   addition  ;  Moor,   a  piece  of 
'..waste  land  ;  Moore,  a  man's  name. 


None,  Nun.    None,  not  any;  Nun,  a  female  who  secludes 

herself  from  all  worldly  affairs. 
Piece,  Peaoe.    Piece,  a  bit ;  Peace,  quietness. 
Pare,  Pear,  Pair.     Pare,  to  peel ;  Pear,  a  fruit ;  Pair,  two. 
Rain,  Rein,  Reign.     Rain,  water  falling  from  clouds  ;  Rein,  a 

strap  for  guiding  a  horse  ;  Reign,  to  rule. 
Reed,  Read.    Reed,  a  kind  of  tall  grass;   Read,  the  act  of 

reading. 
Red,  Read.    Red,  a  color ;  Read,  past  tense  of  read. 
Sign,  Sine*    Sign,  a  token  ;  Sine,  a  mathematical  term. 
Thei^,  Their.   There,  in  that  place  ;  Their,  a  personal  pronoun. 
Tow,  Toe.    Tow,  rope  material ;  Toe,  a  part  of  the  foot. 
Vain,  Vane.    Vain,  conceited  ;  Vane,  a  weathercock. 
Vice,  Vise.    Vice,  wickedness  ;  Vise,  a  blacksmith's  tool. 
Ware,  Wear.    Ware,  goods,  or  earthen-ware  ;  Wear,  to  make 

use  of  clothing. 

Write,  Wright,  Rite,  Right.    Write,  to  use  a  pen  ;  Wright,  a 

man's  name  ;  Rite,  a  ceremony  ;  Right,  not  wrong. 
Wrote,  Rote.    Wrote,  having  written ;  Rote,  to  repeat  from 

memory. 
You,  Yew,  Ewe.    You,  yourself;  Yew,  a  tree ;  Ewe,  female 

sheep. 
Blew,  Blue.     Blew,  having  blown  ;  Blue,  a  color. 
Made,  Maid.     Made,  formed  ;  Maid,  female  servant. 
Pall,  Pale.    Pail,  a  vessel ;  Pale,  white. 

Words  having  prefixes  and  sufHxes  of  different  spelling, 
while  having  each  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  pronunciation. 

ibie  and  able. 

The  following  words  end  in  idle.    Most  other  words  of  sim- 
ilar pronunciation  end  in  aBU, 

Accessible,  Decoctible,  Fallible, 

Admissible,  Deducible,  Feasible, 

Appetible,  Defeasible,  Fencible, 

Apprehensible,  Defectible,  Flexible, 

Audible,  Defensible,  Forcible, 

Coercible,  Depectible,  Frangible, 

Collectible,  Deprehensible,  Fusible, 

Comminuible,  Descendible,  Horrible, 

Compatible,  Destructible,  Ignoscible, 

Competible,  Digestible,  Illegible, 

Comprehensible,        Discernible,  Immarcessible, 

Compressible,  Discerptible,  Immiscible, 

Conceptible,  Distractible,  Intelligible, 

Conclusible,  Distensible,  Irascible, 

Congestible,  Divisible,  Legible, 

Contemptible,     #      Docible,  Miscible, 

Contractible,  Edible,  Partible, 

Controvertible,  Effectible,  Perceptible, 

Convertible,  Eligible,  .   Permissible. 

Convincible,  Eludible,  Persuasible, 

Corrigible,  Expansible,  Pervertible, 

Corrosible,  Enforcible,  Plausible, 

Corruptible,  Evincible,  Possible, 

Credible,  Expressible,  Producible, 

Deceptible,  Extendible,  Quadrible, 

Decerptible,  Extensible,  Reducible, 
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CLASSIFICATIOX  OP  WORDS  IN  SPEIiLINO. 


Referrible, 

Resistible, 

Sensible, 

Reflexible, 

Responsible, 

Tangible, 

Refrangible, 

Reversible, 

Terrible, 

Regible, 

Revertible, 

Transmissible, 

Remissible, 

Risible, 

Visible. 

Reprehensible, 

Seducible, 

The  following 

words  end  in  able : 

Approvable, 

Manifestable, 

Solvable, 

Blamable, 

Movable, 

Tamable, 

Conversable, 

Provable, 

Tenable, 

Dilatable, 

Ratable, 

Transferable, 

Dissolvable, 

Referable, 

Unsalable, 

Incondensable, 

Reprovable, 

Untamable, 

Inferable, 

Salable, 

Untenable. 

The  following  words  in  spelling  begin  with  in.    Other 
words  of  similar  pronunciation  begin  with  Em. 

Imbibe,                      Immingle,  Implant, 

Imboil,                       Immit,  Implead, 

Imbound,                    Immix,  Impart, 

Imbrue,                      Immure,  Impose, 

Imbrute,                     Impact,  Impound, 

Imbue,                       Impale,  Impregnate, 

Imburse,                    Impassioned,  Impress, 

Immanuel,                 Impawn,  Imprint, 

Immaculate,              Impeach,  Impromptu, 

Immense,                   Impearl,  Impugn, 

Imminent,                  Impel,  Impulse. 

Immigrant,                 Impen,  Impunity, 

Immerge,                   Imperil,  Imputable, 

Immerse,                   Impinge,  Impute. 
Immigrate, 

ise  and  ize. 

The  following  words  terminate  with  ise.    Other  words  of  like 
pronunciation  terminate  with  ize. 

Advertise,                  Criticise,  Exercise, 

Advise,                       Demise,  £xon:ise. 

Affranchise,               Despise,  Merchandise, 

Apprise,                    Devise,  Misprise, 

Catechise,                  Disfranchise,  Recognise, 

Chastise,                    Disguise,  Reprise, 

Circumcise,                Divertise,  Supervise, 

Comprise,                  Emprise,  Surmise, 

Compromise,             Enfranchise,  Surprise. 

Words  ending  in  d,  de,  ge,  mil,  rt,  86,  or  88,  take  8ion  in 

derivatives.    Other  words  of  similar  pronunciation  in   their 
ending  are  usually  spelled  with  tion. 

Abscission,                 Confession,  Divulsion, 

Abs  ersion.                 Confusion,  Emersion, 

Adhesion,                   Conversion,  Evasion, 

Admission,                 Declension,  Evulsion, 

Cohesion,                    Decursion,  Exesion, 

Compulsion.               Depulsion,  Expulsion, 

Condescension,          Dissension,  Impression, 


Impulsion, 
Incursion, 
Intrusion, 
Propulsion, 


Recension, 
Recursion, 
Remission, 
Revision, 


Revulsion, 
Tension, 
Transcursion, 
Version. 


Exceptional  words.    Coercion,  Suspicion,  Crucifixion. 

Words  in  En. 

Encage,                      Enfranchise,  Ensure, 

Enchant,                    Engender,  Entail, 

Enchase,                    Engorge,  Entangle, 

Encircle,                    Entrance^  Enthrone, 

Enclose,                     Enhance,  Entice, 

Encroach,                   Enjoin,  Entire, 

Encumber,                 Enlard,  Entitle, 

Endamage,                 Enlarge,  Entomb, 

Endear,                      Enlighten,  Entrap, 

Epdow,                       Enlist,  Entreat, 

Enfeeble,                    Enroll,  Enure, 

Words  in  In. 

Inclasp,                      Ingrain,  Intrust, 

Incrust,                      Ingulf,  Intwine, 

Indict,                         Inquire,  Inure, 

Indite,                        Insnare,  Inveigle, 

Indorse,                     Insure,  Inwheel, 

Indue,                         Interlace,  Inwrap, 

Infold,                        Interplead,  Inwreathe. 
Ingraft,                      Inthrall, 

Words  ending  in  6iV6. 

Conceive,                   Deceive,  Perceive, 
Receive, 

Words  ending  in  leV6. 

Achieve,                     Relieve,  Sieve, 

Aggrieve,                   Reprieve,  Thieve. 
Believe,                      Retrieve, 

Nouns  which  change  f  or  fe  into  ves  in  the  plural. 

Beeves,                       Leaves,  Shelves, 

Calves,                       Lives,  Thieves, 

Elves,                         Loaves,  Wharves, 

Halves,                      Selves,  Wives, 

Knives,                      Sheaves,  Wolves. 

Nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  in  which  8  is  only  used  in  the  plural. 

Briefs,                         Turfs,  Woofs, 

Chiefs.                        Kerfs,  Hoofs, 

Fiefs,                          Surfs,  Roofs, 

Griefs,                        Fifes.  Proofs, 

Mischiefs,                   Strifes,  Beliefs, 

Kerchiefs,                   Safes,  Reliefs, 

Scarfs,  Gulfs. 
Dwarfs. 

Nouns  ending  in  eau,  ieu,  and  Oil,  terminate  the  plural  in  x. 

Beaux,                         Flambeaux,  Morceaux, 

Bureaux,                      Rondeaux,  Rouleaux, 

Chapeaux,                   Plateaux,  Tableaux, 
Chateaux,                   Bijoux, 


XLLUBTEATIONS  OF  SPELLING  BY  BOUND. 


SPELLING  BY  SOUND. 

SYSTEM  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY,  whereby 
superfiuons  letters  could  be  dispcDsed  with, 
educational  reformers  have  long  sought  to 
inlroduce.  Of  these,  the  following  method 
of  Spelling!^  Sonnd  was  published  some 
lime  since  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Medill. 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  its  advantage 
over  the  strictly  phonetic  system  being  that  the  same  alphabet  ii 
employed  as  that  in  general  nse,  which  makes  it  much  easier 
10  introduce.  It  is  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  By  this  system  the  student  can  spell  any  word  afler 
learning  the  sounds,  and  the  reader  can  readily  pronounce  any 
word  when  reading.  The  great  advantages  gained  are  less 
space  used  in  writing,  less  time,  correct  pronnnciation,  and 
correct  spelling. 


A  Specimen  of  HI*  System. 


The  oiRnc 

ngQIarilici  ov 

out  onhogrlfy  ha>  tang 

ben  3  »ur. 

sfl«  poinud  ou 

thue>b.uidiii. 

a..pclmg.     v..  .h,* 

Encumbcn  our  pninaty  (daOsion 

uidrotaourymhovy 

•hbd  be  d^viitcd 

>  bunlea  u 

the  liwrary  nun 

■hcu  lib  in  ih: 

1^  a.  .dpcrSdu.  I.te.1,  >Dd  con 

tanaj  ppnooi  tu 

mlhE  cridletulhe  gn' 

e  Dt  flic  lu 

cmcllr.    nil. 

CKful  bariertu 

rociun  hu  wilt,  la  Inn 

aurlangwa 

ud  vDn  thu  ■ 

1,  il  hindcn  ih 

uund<  ov  per»n>  horn 

emi^l  la  P 

™dri«,.ndthu, 

Th.a*.il,« 

eagrigatethawafcl,  ■: 

impeled  lu 

dan  ihc  ooidi  or 

thediilinguiihe 

1  Pnwdent  ov  the  Ame 

can  FilOlo) 

r.   A.   March 

a»d  in  bii  opening  ■• 

™  u  the 

«(bln.*dng«v 

h«  S4»(«y : 

"  II  iz  >.<>  &» 

cu ,  try  ,u  canct«L=  with  filing  ep'.>"ti 

diemonil 

*'  lE  u  DO  iiie  lu  Iry  lu  caracteriiE  vith  fitiiiff  epillieti  the  monilmiu 
•pelinc  or  Ihe  Engliih  lugwaje.  The  limekut  tiy  it  ii>l»j  pan  ov  ihe 
bole  ikule  time  ov  the  mail  av  men.  Counl  Ihe  ours  which  fch  fEnan 
villi  al  ikulc  ia  Icmiag  tu  tedc  and  tpd.  the  oun  ipenl  thru  lite  in 
k^ping  up  and  periecline  hii  nolej  ov  ipeling,  ia  eoniulluf  diahunlriei 
—a  work  thai  never  ends—ihe  oun  lh.ll  we  spend  in  ifting  tileal  letenj 
and  mulliplyioE  Ihii  lime  by  the  number  ov  penans  hu  ipeak  English, 
and  we  hav  a  batal  av  milyoni  ov  yer«  willed  by  6ch  JenefirfiDn.  The 
coAt  ov  printing  Ihe  itlent  leten  ov  (he  Engliih  langwaje  ii  lu  be  countpd 


implifted  aod  i^fbrmed." 


**  I  tele  lay  hopeful  ihal  a  becining  wil  be  made 
ing.  noiindedeevHylhingbutailiii  lumthiog  in  i 


Inipftingov.he 

di.g,*ifu 

■ute  ov  Engliih  onhografy  and  the  bi 
American  IcicognJer.  Dr,  Ndah  Webii 

in  the  inlnMucuon  I 

hi.  Qui 

no  Didb  unary 

■ayi: 

"  Nothing  can  be 
than  Ihe    hUuky  ov 

noredbr 

Engiil 

pUuWetu.he 
orthografy,    a 

;e^ 

S^«o"oi1" 

"Dr.  FranUincoopneda 
cdied  l(pe<,lu  be.cau,  which 

JS^r.mn'rinSthal  ih"" 
langnjc  it  nOher  pncdcab] 

iahunaiyonhiiikemt 
e  ol^red  lu  me  wilh  a 
-r  1  declined  tuaoepl 
eme  ov  intrtdOcing  n 
nor  e<pedi=nl.    Eny 

tempt  ov  ihii  k 

"The  mode  ova„ 
or  Ihfling  olieiauMii. 
which  can  ba  rMOud 

lup..«lii" 

T.r 

rdi  by  marfci.  poi 
lu  be  ifae  dniy  w. 

The  reil  ii 

aul  bui  lelher 

>r  pninela." 

Where  Ihereiiawil  Ihe. 

reiiawa:and 

white  the  evil  con 

av  tu  lilk  regard  (or  Ihe 

e  dne  children 

tu  imuthe  for  <h 

bich  there  infant  feie  mu 

conjure  them  in  Ih 

ndbanianStylu  beware  0 

V  the  griter  • 

e  riling  hopeiovmilyun 

<1e>fbrtuule. 

hu  hav  nether  mo 

gl6du>  cunlry. 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  represent  Mr.  Medill's  idea  of 
simplified  orthography.  It  is  almost  phonetic  and  yet  pre- 
serves most  of  the  analogies  and  peculiarities  of  the  English 
language.  He  retains  the  general  rule  that  e  ending  a  word 
and  preceding  a  consonant  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  "long." 
Thus  he  spells  such  words  as 

be1''^e,        tieleve,         guide,  gide,  prove,  pruve, 

recf/ve,        rescve,         couFK,         cone,  proof,  prufi:, 

rtleaj.e,         relue,  pique,  peke,  ihrough,       ihni, 

fierce.  fine,  chaiie,  ihaie,  Khaar,  ikule. 


lege. 


gige. 


Where  the  e  sound  does  not  indicate  the  long  vowel 
sound,  he  proposes  to  u^e  accented  vowels,  vis. :  4.  £,  i.  6,  (i, 
and  for  the  sound  of  »  in  full,  should,  etc ,  he  uses  tl :  thus, 
fClt.  shod.  For  the  broad  sound  of  a  heard  in  ought,  mught, 
ainfat,  dU,  briud.  be  employs  au  and  spells  Iheni  out  :  caul, 
auful,  aul,  brand,  etc.  For  the  terminals  tion,  slon,  clan, 
scion,  etc.,  he  uses  liira.  He  retains  ed  as  the  sign  of  the  past 
tense,  and  t  as  that  of  the  plural  of  nouns  and  singular  of 
verbs.  5i!f  as  a  terminal  is  also  retained.  A"iawriHen  for  (A 
in  all  words  in  which  fA  has  the  sound  ofi  Ei. ;  arkilecl, 
■nonatk.  skule,  etc.  All  double  consonants  are  reduced  to 
single  ones,  as  only  one  of  them  is  heard  in  pronunciation.  In 
all  words  now  spelled  with  ci,  as  back,  beck,  lick,  rock,  luck, 
he  drops  Ihe  c  as  being  wholly  superfluous.  In  words  ending 
in  ous,  he  omits  the  e,  as  in  curius,  spurius,  and  when  au  has 
the  sound  u  he  also  drops  the  <?,  as  in  duble,  jurny.  He  retains 
y  at  the  end  of  nouns  in  Ihe  singular,  ascopy.foly.  lie  writes 
/for/A  in  alfabet,  fonelics,  flosofy,  etc.  He  omits  all  silent 
voswds  in  digraphs,  and  writes 


head. 


hed 


The  proposed  system  is  very  easily  written.  After  an  hour's 
practice  the  pen  runs  naturally  into  it.  The  plan  is  one  which 
would  cost  adults  scarcely  an  eObrt  to  learn  to  write,  and  no 
effort  at  all  to  learn  to  read  it.  He  thinks  it  is  the  simplest 
and  most  rational  compromise  with  existing  usage,  prejudice, 
and  etymologies,  which  can  probably  be  devised  with  any  hope 
of  acceptance,  and  if  accepted  and  adopted  it  would  secure  to 
the  Anglo-American  race  ihroughoui  the  wurld  one  of  the 
.'implest  and  best  orthographies  in  existence. 


CAPITAL  LETTEItS  AND  FVHCTZXTJOS. 


CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

tfANY  j.eopIe  greatlv  dic£gure 
tlifrir  wriuug,  and  i^tUDp  th«iD- 
Belvt*  a/9  Ulilfrate,  by  the 
omwiiotj  or  intpn>[ier  use  of 
capiul  leiten>. 

WJiat  do  we  tluDk  of  the 
man  who.  wislting  to  place  bU 
Njn  in  the  care  of  a  teacber, 
wrote  •  IcLUer,  intrrxluciiig  bis  Ixty,  thnfi? 


s  of  Doleg  i  WUb  to  Pdi  Mi  i 


ID  fuic  >kuIL" 

Or,  of  the  mother  who  sends  a  line  hy  her 
child  to  the  l«oot  and  shoe  merchant  as  follows? 

"  mutci'  Creu  Wont  you  lei  mi  Bo»y  he»  >  Pare  or  Eij 
UmA  ituu.' 

Fortunately  the  rules  for  using  capitals  are 
few,aiidoDce  acquired,  are  easily  remembered. 

Rul«s  for  the  !!•«  of  Capital*. 

Beein  tveiy  pvignph  with  a  capital  Idler. 

B^D  every  leQUnce  following  a  period  niih  a  capital 
letter. 

Begin  each  proper  name  wlih  a  capital  letter. 

B^Q  the  namei  o(  pUcct,  u  Boiton,  Neivporl,  Niagara, 
with  capital  letten. 

Begin  l^  wordi.  Nonb,  South,  East.  West,  and  their  com- 
poundi  and  abbreviation!,  ai  North-east.  S.  W.,  with  capital 
letters,  when  c<ogriiphicjll)f  applied. 

Begin  the  names  at  (he  Deity  and  Heaven,  or  the  pronoun 
nied  for  the  rarmer,  at,  in  Uii  mercy  —  Thou,  Father,  elc„ 
with  capital  letters. 

Begin  all  adjectives  fanned  from  the  names  of  places  or 
point!  of  the  contpasi  a*  Englhh,  Northern,  cub  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Begin  each  line  of  poetry  with  •  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  quotations  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  titles  of  booki,  and  usually  each  Important  word  of 
the  title,  ai  Hume')  Hillary  of  England,  with  capital  Idlers. 

Begin  the  name  of  any  hiitoricol  event,  as  the  French 
Revolution,  with  capital  letters. 

The  pronoun  1  and  the  interjection  0  must  invaritibly  be 
capital  letters. 

Begin  names  of  the  month,  as  June,  April,  with  capita  let- 
ten.     Also  the  days  of  the  week,  as  Monday.  Tuesday,  etc 

llrgin  all  addressei,  as  Dear  Sir  —  Dear  Madam,  with  capital 


tell 


Capital  letten  m 


•.I  be  placed  in  the  middle  af  a  word. 


PUKTUATIN. 

HILE  the  omisaon  of  pnnctu- 
adon  may  not  mar  the  appear- 
ance of  -nriiing,  as  do  bad 
Fpellin^  and  improper  use  of 
capitals  its  correct   use    i&, 

F-[     nevenheless,  essential  lo  the 
^    proper  constmction  of  a  sen- 
tence. 
Very  ludicrous,  and  sometimes  serious  mL»- 
takes    result  from  improper  punctuation.     In 
the  following  sentence,  the  meaning  is  entirely 
cfaanged  by  the  location  of  the  semicolon. 

~  He  ii  an  old  and  experienced  hand  ;  in  Tire  and  widted- 
neuheit  nerer  found;  opposing  tbe  works  of  iniqaitj  he  takes 
delight." 

"  He  is  an  old  and  eipeiienced  hand  in  rice  and  wickedness  : 
he  is  nei-er  found  opposing  the  works  of  iniquity ;  be  lakei 
delight." 

Punctuation  Marks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  characters  or 
points  used  in  punctuation : 


Exclannlion  I 
Interrogation  ? 


Comma 

Semicolon, 

Colon  :!    Dub 

Period  .  I    Ellipsis  .  . 

Parenthesis  (  )  |    The  Caret 


Hyphen 

Apostrophe  ' 

Qaolalion  Marks  "  " 
Brackets  [  ] 


Rules  for  Punctuation. 

The  Comma  (_,').  Wherever  occurs  a  distinct 
natural  division  of  a  sentence ;  or  where  two 
or  more  words  are  connecte'l,  without  the  con- 
necting word  being  expressed,  the  comma  is 
used  ;  as 

"  Dealer  in  hats,  caps,  boots,  shoes,  etc"  "  Hedges,  trees, 
groves,  houses,  and  people,  all  went  rushing  by."  "  Towering 
far  above  us  stood  the  pines,  silent,  m^estic,  and  grand." 
"  Verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  you." 

The  Semicolon  (;)  is  used  where  a  sentence 
consists  of  several  members  each  constituting  a 
distinct  proposition,  and  yet  having  dependence 
upon  each  other;  as 
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**  Some  men  are  bom  great  ;  some  acquire  greatness  ;  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  ihem."  *' Contributors:  Will.  M. 
Carleton ;  Wm.  C.  Bryant  ;  B.  F.  Taylor ;  John  G.  Saxe." 
"  Contents :  Riches  ;  Poverty ;  Religion.** 

The  Colon  (:)  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence 
into  two  or  more  parts,  which,  although  the 
sense  is  complete  in  each,  are  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent ;  as 

"  Temperance  begets  virtue :  virtue  begets  happiness.**  "  Two 
questions  grow  out  of  the  subject :  1st :  What  is  the  necessity  of 
a  classical  education  ?  2d :  How  far  can  a  classical  education 
be  made  applicable  to  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  life  ?  '* 

The  Period  (.)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
complete  and  independent  sentence ;  before 
decimals ;  between  poimds  and  shillings ;  after 
initial  letteiB,  and  for  abbreviations ;  as 

"Man,  know  thyself.**  "Chas.  Williams.  M.D.**  **J.  Q. 
Adams.'*  "  GenL  Supt.  of  C,  B.,  and  Q.  R.  R."  "  £2^,  8s.  4d.'* 
"  4.24  miles." 

The  Hxclamation  Point  (!)  denotes  sudden 
or  violent  emotion  ;  as 

"  O  blissful  days !  Ah  me !  How  soon  ye  passed !  **  "  Charge, 
Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on !  **  "  Great  bargains  I  Clothing 
sold  at  forty  per  cent,  below  cost!  **  "  Rejoice!  Rejoice!  the 
summer  months  are  coming.** 

The  Note  of  Interrogation  (?)  is  used  after 
every  sentence  in  which  a  question  is  asked ;  as 

*•  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  enjoy  most  ?  " 

It  is  also  used  to  denote  sneeringly  the 
unbelief  of  the  speaker;  as 

**  His  wise  counsels  (?)  failed  to  accomplish  their  end.** 

Brackets  [  ]  and  Parentheses  (  )  are  employed 
to  enclose  words  thrown  into  a  sentence  by  way 
of  explanation,  which  could  be  omitted  without 
injury  to  its  construction ;  as 

**  I  have  met  (and  who  has  not)  with  many  disappointments." 
"  Eight  (8)  miles  and  one  hundred  (100)  yards."  "  In  con- 
clusion, gentlemen,  I  am  for  the  constitution,  the  whole  consti- 
tution, and  nothing  but  the  constitution.'*     [Great  applause.] 

The  Dash  ( — )  is  used  when  the  subject 
breaks  off  suddenly,  and  to  show  the  omission 
of  words,  letters  and  figures  ;  thus : 

" I  would  —  but  ah!  I  fear  it  is  impossible  —  I  would  —  I 
wt'/i  reform.**  "  The  pulse  fluttered  —  stopped  —  went  on  — 
stopped  again  —  moved  —  stopped.** 

"  This  agreement  entered  into  this day  of ,  18 — , 

between  — ^-^— —  of  the  first  part,  and of 

the  second  part,  witnesseth,  etc.*' 


The  Hyphen  (-)  is  employed  as  a  character 
between  two  words  to  show  that  they  are  con- 
nected together  as  a  compound  word ;  thus : 

Thirty -fold,  super-heated,  four-leaved,  etc. 

It  is  also  used  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  when 
the  remainder  of  the  word  follows  on  the  next 
line.  Also  in  dividing  a  word  to  show  its  pro- 
nunciation ;  as 

Pro-cras-ti-nate  ;  val-e-tud-i-na-ri-an  ;  co-op-e-rate. 

The  Ellipsis  (....)  is  used  to  represent  the 
omission  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters,  and  is 
sometimes  represented  by  a  dash  ;  thus,  k  —  g 
for  king :  occasionally  by  stars ;  thus,  *  *  *  * : 

and  sometimes  by  periods ;  like  these 

The  following  examples  illustrate  its  use. 

"  Mrs.  W ,  of  C ,  is  said  to  be  the  for- 

tunate individual.*'  "  This  was  in  1850.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1870,  we  gather  up,  again,  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
course.'* "If  he  had  married  ....  Ah,  well!  it  was  not 
so  to  be.** 

The  Apostrophe  (')  is  employed  to  distinguish 
the  possessive  case ;  thus : 

"  John's  Book.*'  "  Superintendent's  Office.**  "  Wells* 
Grammar :  ** 

And  the  omission  of  letters  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  a  word  ,  thus , 

"I'll,"  for  "I  will.**  "Thoult,**  for  "Thou  wilt.** 
"  Prop'r,'*  for  "  Proprietor.'*     "  In'st,"  for  "  Interest,**  etc. 

See  rules  for  punctuation,  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  "  Sign  Painting." 

The  Caret  (A)  is  employed,  in  writing,  to 
show  where  a  word,  or  several  words  have  been 
omitted  in  the  sentence,  and  have  been  placed 
above  the  line  ;  as 

handmaid  of  e 

"  Temperance  b  the  virtue.*'     "  Improvment.** 

A  A 

Quotation  Marks  ("  ")  are  used  by  the  writer 
to  designate  a  word  or  sentence  quoted  or 
copied  from  another  author  ;  as 

"  Three  thin|[s  bear  mighty  sway  with  men. 
The  Sword,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Pen'* 

The  Marks  of  Reference  (*  t  t  §  II  H)  are 
used  to  call  attention  to  notes  of  explanation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  If  many  notes  are 
used  and  these  are  all  exhausted,  they  can  be 
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MAUILS  DICECnXG  ATTENTION. 


dfjfu)AfjL     Some  writen  u»e  letters,  and  some 
fi^rest,  for  reference. 

Marks  ef  PrwciaB— . 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  inflection  to  cer- 
tain words,  or  to  designate  the  prolongation  of 
oceasir^nal  syllables  in  a  word,  the  author 
frequently  finds  it  convenient  to  use  certain 
characters  to  denote  such  accents.  To  illus- 
trate: 

The  Acute  (k)  gives  the  rising  inflection  ;  as 

-  Will  ycrti  fide  r 

The  Grave  (S')  the  falling ;  as 

-  Will  yoo  wilk  Of  ride- 

I'i^  Circumflex  (a)  indicates  the  rising  and 
Calling  inflection  in  the  same  syllable ;  as, 

-  MacMne^  Montreal,-  etc 

The  Macron  (*)  placed  above  a  letter  desig- 
nates a  full,  long  vowel  sound  ;  as 

•*  Fitfc-    *•  Home."    "  Note.-    -  Eve."  etc. 

A  Breve  {^)  denotes  a  short  sound,  when 
placed  alx»ve  a  vowel ;  as 

••  A-dorc-    "  Glo-n-oik- 

The  IHoerene  (a)  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  a  diphthong,  or  syllable  into  two  dis- 
tinct syllables ;  as 

"AvengSd.-    "  Belovgd.- 

Also  when  two  vowels  come  together,  this 
character  is  sometimes  used  to  show  that  they 
are  not  contracted  into  a  diphthong ;  as 

"  Co^ijeratc."     "  Reiterate."     "  Rckppear." 

The  Cedilla  (f )  is  a  mark  placed  under  the 
c  to  denote  that  its  sound  is  the  same  as  the 
letter  «;  as 

"Qhaise."    "Facade." 

The  Tilde  (fi)  placed  over  an  n  gives  it  the 
sound  of  ny  ;  as 


n 


••Miflon."     "Scfior. 


Marks  Directing  Attention. 

The  Index  (JI6^)  is  used  to  call  special 
attention  to  an  important  line  or  clause  in  the 
writing  or  printing  ,  as : 

Five  per  cent  discount  for  cash." 


i 


The  AMierinm  or  Start  (^%)  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  general  reference ;  as 

"  ^%  Tlie  teacher  shocld  make  freqaent  «se  of  tlie  black- 
boanL' 

The  Brace    \    is  employed  to  unite  two  or 

more  parts  of  speech  or  names  that  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition     ac 

^_.      \^^'=P^  ^         .^^ « Wm.  Smith. 

Gender  -  Femmxne,  Coaumttee  -.  »  m^  Rnnm. 

(  Neater.  *  ^ 

A  Paragraph  (^)  is  used  by  the  author  fre- 
quently to  designate,  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, when  he  re-reads  his  manuscript,  those 
words  that  he  wishes  to  have  commence  a  para- 
graph.    It  shows  where  something  new  begins. 

A  Section  (§)  usually  designates  the  smaller 
distinct  parts  of  a  book. 

As  references  they  are  firequently  used  with 
numbers ;  thus : 

"  ^  87.    Wedding  Ceremonies  in  Different  Coontri^" 
"  §  172.     The  Law  of  Usury  in  Different  States." 

Leaders  ( )  are  employed  to  lead  the  eye 

from  one  portion  of  the  page  to  another  across 
blank  space ;  as 

London 123 

Paris : 84 

New  York 304 

Underscoring. 

Words  and  sentences  that  the  writer  desires 
should  be  emphatic,  are  designated  by  lines 
drawn  beneath  the  words  that  are  to  be  empha- 
sized. Thus  one  line  indicates  italics;  two 
lines,  SMALL  CAPITALS ;  three  lines,  LARGE 
CAPITALS ;  four  lines,  ITALIC  CAPITALS. 
The  words 


•« 


To  arms  !  to  arms  ! !  to  arms ! ! !  they  cry,* 


Underscored  will  appear  in  print  thus  — 

*•  To  arms  I  TO  arms!!    TO  ARMS!!!    they  cry." 

"  Upward  and  upward  we  went !  gradually  the  scene  grew 
more  and  more  entrancing!  until  at  length,  faster^  richer, 
WILDER,  GRANDER  the  weird  objects  came  and  went, 
fading  away  at  last  in  the  long  dim  dbtance." 


SUGGESTIOXS   CONCERNING   GRAMMAR. 


The  Parts  of  Speech.^^ 


^I*SJ«*#^'^39V.^ 


IMPROPER  use  OF  WORDS. 


I,  and  modi- 
and  olher  adverbs;  as, "  He 
'4ore    pleasing,"    "  Direilly 


^R\MMAR  is  the  art  of  wriling  or  speak- 
ing a  language  correcily.  There  are 
eight  dislinci  parts  of  speech,  named 
as  follows;  Noun,  Proncuti,  AJjecHve, 
Verb,  4dvrrb,  Prepesition,  Conjiinetion, 
and  Inltrjteliett. 
The  Noun  is  (he  name  of  an  object 
le  quality  of  the  same;  as,  knift, 
r,  house,  sharpness,  speed,  beauly. 
s  are  of  two  classes,  proper  and 
mon.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name 
of  an  individual  object;  as.  England,  William,  Waskinglon; 
and  should  always  be  capitaliied.  Names  given  lo  whole 
classes  are  common  nouns;  as,  sia,  land,  army,  Iree,  elc. 

A  PROSOL'N  is  a  word  that  lakes  the  place  of  a  noun;  as, 
«//<■  reads,"  "She  studies,"  "//  falls." 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe  a  noun;  as,  "svieet 
cider,"  "  cr/«(ff/fi/ people,"  "/as(  horse." 

The  Verb  is  a  won!  that  expresses  action;  as,  "  He  runs," 
"■She  t/eeps,"  "It  falls." 

The  ADvr.RB  tells  how  the  action  is  perfc 
fies  the  meaning  of  verbs,  adjec 
walks  rapidly,"     "  Very  soon 
under,"  etc. 

A  I'REPostTloN  is  a  word  that  connects  other  words,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  them;  as,  "The  snow  lies  on  the 
ground,"  "  He  went  to  Europe." 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  connect  words 
and  sentences  ti^ether;  as,  "  Houses  and  lands;"  "  I  walked 
in  the  meadows  and  in  the  groves,  but  I  saw  no  birds  nor 
animals  of  any  kind,  beiaait  of  the  darkness." 

An  iNTERf  F.CTION  IS  a  word  used  to  express  sudden  or  strong 
emotion;  as,  O!  Alas!  Ahl 

As  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  grammar  requires  a 
volume  of  itself,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  book 
lo  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  various 
parts  o(  speech,  along  with  the  rules  for  applying  the  same. 
Fuller  instruction  relating  to  iho  proper  construction  of  lan- 
guage may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  various  text-books  on 
grammar,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  bookstores. 

Mistakes  CDrreoted. 

The  object  in  introducing  the  subject  of  grammar  here  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  faults  liable  to  be  made  by  the  writer  and 
speaker  unacquainted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of 
language.  To  illustrate:  special  care  should  t)e  taken  to  use 
the  plural  verb  when  the  plural  nominative  is  used;  as.  "Trees 
gravis  "  should  be  "  Trees  grmi;"    "  Birds  _fiies  "  should  be 


"  Birds  y^c;"  "Some  flowers  is  more  fragrant  than  others" 
should  be  "  Some  flowers  art  more  fragrant  than  others." 

Care  should  be  eiercised  in  the  use  of  the  adjective  pronoun; 
as,  "  Them  men  "  should  be  "  Those  men." 

The  past  tense  of  the  word  do  is  frequently  improperly 
used;  as,  "I  iliini'ihe  example"  should  be  "I  did  the  example." 

Care  should  be  taken  with  words  terminating  with  ly;  as, 
"  Birds  fly  swift  "  should  be  "  Birds  fly  swiftly;  "  "  She  sang 
beautiful"  should  be  "  She  sang  hiauHfully ; '_'  "He  walks 
rapid  "  should  be  "  rapidly;  "  "  He  talks  eloquent  "  should  be 
"  eloquently. " 

The  word  got  is  frequently  unnecessarilv  used;  as,  "I  have 
got  the  book  "  should  be  "  I  have  the  book." 

The  word  learn  Is  often  wrongly  used  in  place  of  teach;  as, 
"  Will  you  learn  me  10  write?  "  should  be  '■  Will  you  leaik  me 
to  write?  " 

The  verbs  lay  and  He  are  frequently  misused. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  distinctions  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  use:  Thus,  "  J  lit  down;  you  lie  down;  he  lies 
down."  But.  "I /'ly  down  the  book;  you /iiy  down.the  carpet; 
he  lays  down  the  rules." 

The  verbs  sit  and  set  are  often  used  improperly.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  illustrate  the  diflerence  between  them:  Thus, 
"  I  sit  down;  you  sit  down;  he  sils  down."  "  1  set  the  table; 
you  set  the  trap;  and  he  sets  the  saw." 

Care  should  be  used  not  to  have  two  negatives  in  a  sentence 
when  aflirmat  ion  is  meant;  thus,  "Don't  never  tell  a  lie"  should 
be  "Never  tell  a  lie;"  "1  can't  see  nothing"  should  be  "I  can 
see  nothing,"  or,  "I  cannot  see  anything." 

Slang  Phrases,  and  Proftnlty. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  He  is  also  known 
by  his  language.  No  amount  of  good  clothes  or  oulsidc 
polish  can  prevent  a  man  from  Wing  regarded  as  vulgar  and 
low-bred  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  profane  words.  The 
use  of  profanity  plainly  indicates  that  the  person  employing 
it  has  such  a  limited  knowledge  of  words  suitable  to  express 
ideas,  that  he  is  compelled  to  use  vulgar  language  in  order  to 
convey  his  thought.  And  the  same  mea.<iurably  is  true  of  slang 
phrases.  Such  terms  us" Lrvel Best,"  "  Right  Smart,"  "Played 
out,"  "  you  Bel,"  "Bottom  dollar,"  etc.,  while  sometimes  allowed 
among  faiiiliar  acquaintances,  are  vulgarisms,  and  in  all  graver 
speaking  and  writing  should  be  avoided. 

The  uniform  Use  of  a  chaste,  rehned  and  beautiful  language 
is  not  only  an  index  to  a  pure,  clear  and  cultivated  intellect, 
but  is  always,  to  the  lady  or  gentleman,  one  of  the  surest 
elements  of  success  in  any  business  where  language  is  required. 
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Superfluous  Words,  Improper  Phrases,  and  Errors  of  Grammar. 
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IMPORTANCE    OF  ORIGINALITY    IN    DECLAMATION. 


i  -^  Composition  and  Declamation. 


M^vtu iwatiii.. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

&~S 


acquired  ideas  and  c< 


he  f  1 1  y  of  imparting  kinfwledgc 
lo  others  be  cultivated.    The  man 
or    V  n  an  in  any  community  trba 
can  expreu  ideas  correctly,  plainly 
and  read  ly,  with  good  voice  and 
self  possession,  in  the  presence  of 
others,  wields  always  a  conimandinE  influence- 
provided    this     accomplishment    is   guided   by 
good  jadgmcnt,  which  teaches  tvien  to  speak, 


True,  many  people  who  have  an  ambition  for  public  speik- 
ing  do  not  awake  to  Ihe  necez^sity  and  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject until  (he  period  of  their  school  days  has  long  passed,  when 
the  conviction  is  likely  to  force  itself  upoD  their  minils  that 
they  are  too  late.  Such,  however,  need  not  be  discoaraged  in 
their  cfibrts  towards  the  acqut^ition  of  a  pleasing  style  ol 
oratory.  Lei  a  debating  club  be  established,  of  half  a  doien 
persons,  to  meet  regularly  during  the  week,  at  stated 
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pression    of    thought 
largely  a  matter  of  prac tic 
Our  youth  iihould  be  ear 


thoughts, 
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0  declaii 


Iting  of  composi- 
tion! in  school  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Ihe 
studies  pursued,  and,  with 
every  slutlenl,  in  some 
form,  should  be  among  the 
daily     exercises      of     Ihe       a^",trZ^™dM«.'^',°'«I^'"I^!! 

writing  of  the  composition  "•"  -J  «  i™  i"  i™"  «  ™i>f"*.  "■» 
are  learned  sjwlling,  |>en- 

mansbip,  punctuation,  use  of  capital  letters,  grammar,  and 
correct  eiprcsiion.  Frequently,  also,  during  the  week,  the  stu- 
dent should  declaim;  the  declamation  being  generally  the 
student's  own  composition.  Thus  youths  become  accustomed 
to  the  speaking  of  their  own  thoughts  correctly,  and  oftentimes 
eloquently. 

This  an,  acquired  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  Ihe  man  in  afterlife;  and, 
with  the  rapidly  widening  sphere  of  woman's  work,  the  ability 
to  speak  well  in  public  is  equally  desirable  for  her. 


THE  READING  OF  THE  ESSAY, 


topics  of  Ihe  day,  either  at 
*n  for  the  purpose^  or  »l  a 
icosion  being  interspeised 
with  essays  by  members 
of  Ihe  club,  the  whole 
to  be  criticised  by  critics 
appointed,  A  few  weeks 
thus  spent  will  oftentimes 
develop  in  the  club  sev- 
eral  fluent   essayists   and 

If  desirous  of  dislinclion, 
it  is  not  enough  that  the 
sfieakeis  utter  iheir  own 
thoughls.  There  should 
be  especial  eflbrt  made  lo 
present  Ihe  idea  in  an  orig- 
inal,att  taclive  and  eHic  lent 
form.  To  be  effective,  the 
speaker  must  exhibit  vari- 
ety in  gesture,  tone  of 
voice,  and  method  of  illus- 
tration.  Gestures  and  sen- 
IX'^itri>v^™p^[l^imM-^^  tencesshould  be  gracefully 
OK.  ud  cinrnn.  =1  k.i«i«ii-.  j^  strong  and  telling  words, 

should  be  so  proportioned, 
and  the  arguments  so  arranged,  as  to  grow  stronger  from  Ihe  be- 
ginning to  the  end;  while  Ihe  thoughts  should  be  so  presented 
as  to  be  appropriate,  and  in  harmony  with  the  occasion. 

The  speakers  and  essayists  whom  we  know  as  wielding  Ihe 
greatest  influence  in  the  world's  history,  added  to  these  graces 
of  oratory  depth  of  investigation,  liberty  of  thought,  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  They  scorned  to  traverse  the  beaten  paths, 
simply  because  of  custom  and  popularity.  They  chose  lo  be 
independent.  Rather  than  follow,  they  preferred  to  lead  the 
ihoughts  of  others. 


ELEMENTS  OP  SUCCESS   tX   EXTEMPORANEOUS   SPEAKING. 


The  Pviblic  Speaker. 


MEANS  BV  WHICH  TO  WIN  SUCCESS. 


-i— 


.NOWLEEKIE  b  well;  it  i*  of  great 

importance;  but  a  penion  may  be 

very  wise,   anil  yet  lack   influence 

because    wanting   in    readiness  of 

^        speech. 

The  ability  to  make  an  off-hand 
ipeech,  without  the  aid  of  inanu- 
^ript,  al  once  entertaining  and  in- 
it  rue  live,  is  an  nccomplishmenl  very 
much  io  be  desired;  and  it  is  one  that  can 
15  be   acquired  by  the  man  or 


panied  by  Ihe  necessary 
opportunities  for  intellect- 
aal  culture.  Such  being 
the  fact,  the  following 
tu^estions  may  be  oppor- 
tune, as  giving  an  outline 
of  the  requisites  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a 
ready  speaker. 

FirU.     The  foundation 
of  the  discourse  should  be 
thoroughly   fixed    in    the        Tk<  iiiHa  iiioi 
mind,   and   the    order   of     j;™*",^_"" 
succession   in   which  the 
arguments  are  to  follow. 

Second.  These  should  be  so  arranged  that  one  thought 
should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  nf  the  other,  and  each  idea 
should  be  so  distinctly  marked  oul  as  to  be  in  readiness  Ihe 
moment  it  is  wanted. 

Third.  The  speaker  should  vividly  feel  all  that  he  may 
design  to  speak,  in  order  that  clear  idea.s  may  \x  expressed. 
The  mind  should  not,  however,  be  so  absorbed  with  the  subject 
in  hand  as  to  pievenl  its  acting  readily  in  the  development  of 
the  topic  under  consideration.  It  is  possible  for  the  feelings 
to  become  so  vehement  in  (heir  expression  as  to  paralyze  utter- 
ance Irom  their  very  fuUnen. 


BASHFOLNESS. 


Fourth.  The  feelings,  in  speaking,  must  be  resolved  into 
ideas,  thoughts  into  images,  to  express  which  there  must  be 
suitable  language.  While  the  main  idea  should  be  firmly 
grasped,  in  its  elucidation  il  should  be  separated  into  its  prin- 
cipal members,  and  these  again  divided  into  subordinate  parts, 
each  under  perfect  command  of  Ihe  speaker,  to  be  called  upon 
and  used  at  will,  until  the  subject  is  exhausted. 

Fifth.  The  full,  complete  and  ready  use  of  the  imagination 
is  of  the  grealesl  importance  to  Ihe  extemporaneous  speaker, 
which  power  may  be  greatly  cultivated  by  reading  the  works 
of  Waller  Scott,  Dickens,  and  other  standard  writers  who  excel 
in  imaginative  description. 
To  hold  up  before  Ihe 
audience  a  clear,  distinct 
outline  of  Ihe  subject  in 
hand,  and  paint  the  picture 
in  tilting  language  so 
vividly  that  the  auditors 
will  delighte.tly  follow  its 
pn^ress,  slep  by  step,  is 
the  distinguishing  excel- 
lence of  the  offhand 
speaker.  With  many  per- 
sons of  real  talent,  the 
powers  of  imaginalion 
work  too  slowly  lo  hold  [he 
alien  lion  of  the  audience. 
This  hindrance,  however, 
can  be  largely  overcome 
by  practice. 

Siilh.    The  difficulty  of 


SBLF-POSSKSSION. 


afflict 


which 
c  people  upon 


public  appearance,  is  over- 
come by  practice,  and  by  having  a  perfecliy  distinct  under- 
slanding  of  whal  is  lo  be  said,  which  consciousness  lends  lo 
give  confidence  and  self  possession.  To  obtain  Ihe  ability  lo 
present  this  clear  conception  of  Ihe  subject,  the  speaker  should 
study  li^ic,  geometry,  and  kindred  subjects  ihal  arrive  at 
conclusions  through  a  process  of  analylical  reasoning.  The 
speaker  should  lie  able  to  think  methodically,  being  able 
lo  decompose  his  thoughts  into  parts,  to  analyze  Ihese  into  Iheir 
elements,  to  recompose,  regather  and  concentrate  these  again 
in  a  manner  such  as  will  clearly  illustrate  Ihe  idea  sought  to 
be  conveyed. 


SUGGESTIONS   ON   COMPOSITION. 


Sn-tHlh.  One  of  ihe  Aiost  eflicieiit  aids  la  public  speaking 
is  the  ability  lo  write.  The  public  speaker  will  ilo  well  lo 
commence  by  writing  in  full  what  he  is  desirous  of  saying. 
He  should,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  study  of  the  various  mas- 
ters oforaloty.  Writing  gives  greal  clearness  lo  iheeipression 
of  thought,  and,  having  plenty  of  time  in  its  composition,  the 
minii  is  aWe  lo  look  at  ihe  subject  in  every  phase.  With  the 
main  idea  clearly  defined  and  kept  constantly  in  view,  let  the 
speaker  examine  the  subject  in  every  light,  (he  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  concei^ting  upon  a  single  point.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  the  subject  is  considered  in  all  its  bearings  the 
various  delaiU  of  the  idea  being  completely  studied,  and  the 
whale  matter  thoroughly  developed,  until  the  subject  has 
reached  its  perfect  form. 

Eighth.  The  daily  study  of  synonymous  words  and  their 
meanings  will  give  grealei  facility  of  expression.  The  mind 
should  also  be  stored  with  a  great  variety  of  information  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  which  one 
can  consla.ntly  draw  in  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  speaker  lo  extemporiic  what  is  not  in  the  mind.  And 
further,  all  reading  and  study  should  be  done  with  such  care 
that  every  iitea  thus  acquired  will  be  so  thoroughly  wrought  out 
as  to  be  available  when  we  wish  to  communicate  our  ideas  to 

Ninth.  In  public  speaking,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.     To  acquire  this,  the 


speaker  should  carefully  study  men  —  the  passions  and  impufecs 
that  influence  mankind — their  phrenological  characteristics, 
and  know  Ihem  as  they  are.  To  do  this,  he  should  freely 
mingle  in  society,  inlcrchanging  Ideas,  and  seeking  every  op- 
portunity for  Ihe  proclice  of  extempore  speaking. 

TcHlh.  An  important  element  necessary  (o  success  In  the 
offhand  speaker  is  courage.  While  it  is  essential  Ihat  he  use 
choice  and  filling  language  in  Ihe  expression  of  ideas,  let  him 
not  hesitate,  when  he  has  commenced  a  sentence,  because  he 
cannot  readily  call  to  mind  thceiicl  language  necessary  lobeau- 
lifullyciolhe  Ihe  Ihoughl.  Push  vigorously  through  to  the  end, 
even  though  at  a  sacrifice,  for  a  time,  of  Ihe  most  perfect  forms 
of -speech.  This  courage  that  dare  stand  up  and  speak  a  sen- 
tence ungrammatically,  even,  is  necessary  to  make  Ihe  good 
speaker  of  the  future. 

Finally,  while  all  cannot  become  equally  proficient  in  oratory, 
the  industrious  student  of  average  talent,  who  earnestly  re- 
solves to  win  success  as  an  extempore  speaker;  will  find  himself, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  time,  selfpossessed  in  Ihe  presence 
of  olhets.  With  ideas  dear  and  distinct,  vivilied  and  quick- 
ened by  imagination,  clothed  in  titling  words  and  lieautiful 
language,  he  will  be  enabled  lo  instruct  and  entertain  an 
audience  in  a  manner  vastly  belter  lh3n  most  people  would 
suppose  who  may  have  listened  to  his  maiden  efforts  in  the 
commencement  of  his  public  speaking. 


IDEAS  EXPRESSED  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

■RIVITY   IN   OOMPOaiTIOM. 


1  lie.  able  to  talk  correctly,  the  stu- 
dent eIioiiUI  first  he  aide  to  write 
jiroperly.  Not  only  bIioiiM  peiiiiian- 
i^liip  be  plain  and  easy,  words  rightly 
spelletl,  capitals  correctly  used,  and 
sentences  grammatically  constructed 
and  punctuated,  but  niucli  depends,  also,  be- 
yond that,  ujKin  the  style  of  composition,  mode 
of  expression,  and  language  used,  whether  it  be 
acceptable  to  readers  and  hearers  or  not. 

As  a  nile,  with  the  great  sea  of  literature 
about  US,  the  writer  of  to-day  who  is  original 
and  condenses  ideas  into  the  smallest  space, 
whether  in  the  sermon,  book,  business  letter,  or 
newspaper  article,  is  much  the  most  likely  to 
have  readers  or  hearers.  The  aim  of  the  writer 
should   therefore    be,  first,    to    say  something 


new,  presenting  a  subject  fraught  with  original 
ideas;  and  second,  to  give  those  ideas  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  consistent  with  agreeable 
expression. 

"Why  did  you  not  make  that  article  more 
brief?"  said  an  editor  to  his  correspondent, 

"  Because,"  said  the  writer,  "  1  did  not  have 


The  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed,  concerning 
brevity,  is  clearly  shown  in  that  answer  of  the 
correspondent.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  dress 
ideas  in  many  words.  It  requires  much  more 
care,  however,  to  clearly  state  the  eame^idea  in 
fewer  words. 

Tlie  chief  merit  of  Shakespeare  is  the  thought 
conveyed  in  few  words;  the  meaning  that  we 
catch  beyond  the  words  expressed. 

Those  poets  that  will  live  in  immortality  have 
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written  thus.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  and  thought  conveyed  in  this 
stanza  of  Cowper's,  beyond  the  words  them- 
selves : 

**  Jodge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
3at  tnut  Him  for  His  gnce ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence. 
He  Mdes  a  smiling  face.** 

The  idea  expressed  in  these  few  lines  brings  up 
in  long  review  the  trials  of  a  past  life,  and  the 
recollection  of  sorrows  and  a£9ictions  which  we 
afterwards,  not  unfrequently,  discovered  to  be 
blessings  in  disguise,  and  in  reality  seemingly 
designed  for  our  best  good. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza  from  Gray's  ** Elegy"  : 

"  Fall  many  «  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark,  unfathomed  cayts  of  ocean  bear; 
Fall  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blosh  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/' 

With  this  reading  comes  up  the  thought  of 
those  of  our  fellow  men  whom  we  know  to  be 
good,  noble,  and  worthy,  but  whose  names  will  go 
down  to  the  grave  unhonored  and  unknown. 

Very  plainly  we  see  the  meaning  beyond  the 
words  in  the  following,  also  from  Gray : 

*^  Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot,  \b  laid 
Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celratial  fire^ 
Hand,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.*' 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  by  Whittier, 
though  in  fewer  words: 

^  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongac  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these,  *■  It  might  have  been/  ** 

Both  stanzas  are  deeply  freighted  with  thought 
beyond  what  is  expressed. 

Those  extracts,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry, 
that  are  destined  to  go  down  to  coming  genera- 
tions, are  so  laden  with  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  in  listening  or  reading,  the  scenes  they 
suggest  seem  to  move  before  us,  and  we  forget 
words  in  contemplating  that  which  the  words 
describe. 

Prose  writings  often  contain  gems  of  thought 
told  very  briefly,  especially  in  the  works  of  our 
best  authors.  In  the  following,  from  Irving's 
description  of  the  grave,  the  reader  becomes  so 
abscibed  in  the  picture  portrayed  that  the  words 
themselves  are  lost  in  the  emotions  they  enkin- 
dle: 


Ui 


*0,  the  grave  I  the  grave  I  It  baries  every  error,  covers  every  de- 
fect, extinguishes  every  resentment  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down 
fipon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  companctioos  throb, 
tttat  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that 
lies  mouldering  before  him. 

*' But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved  — what  a  place  for  meditation! 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue 
and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us,  al- 
most unheeded,  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy ;  there  it  is  that 
we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  SDkmn,  awful  tenderness  of  the 
pfTting  scene— the  bed  of  diath,  with  all  its  stifled  gritfs,  its  noiseless 
attendants,  its  mute,  watchful  assiduities  —  the  last  ttstimonUs  of  ex- 
piring love — the  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling — O  how  thrilling !  —  pres- 
sure of  the  hand—  the  last  fond  look  of  the  glaring  eye,  turned  upon 
us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existtnce— the  faint,  faltering  accents 
Struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  affection. 

'*  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There  settle 
the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  bt  nefit  unrequited, 
every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being  who  can 
never —never— never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition.^ 


It 


The  Bible  abounds  in  beautiful  and  expressive 
sayings,  that  reveal  much  in  few  words,  as  shown 
in  the  following: 

** The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth.**  ^^Boast  not  thyself  of 
to-morrow.    Thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.^^ 

^^  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath/*  ''  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.'* 

**  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.'*  **Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'* 

Cai'e  should  be  taken  to  prune  out  the  unnec- 
essary words  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  got  back,  having  re- 
turned yesterday,"  it  is  better  to  say,  "  I  re- 
turned yesterday." 

Two  young  men,  upon  going  into  the  army 
during  the  late  civil  war,  were  requested  by 
their  friends  to  telegraph  at  the  close  of  any 
battle  they  might  take  part  in,  concerning  their 
condition.  At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  one  telegraphed  the  following : 


«» 


PiBBTVILLB,  Kt.,  Oct.  0,  186S. 


*'DBARFBixin>8: 

**As  r«.qui3ted,  I  take  the  flnt  opportunity  after  the  late  severe 

battle,  fought  at  this  place,  to  inform  you  that  I  came  from  the 

engagement  uninjured. 

"HENRY  M08ELEY.** 

The  other  telegraphed  as  follows : 

**•  Pebbtvillb,  Kt.,  Oct.  9, 186S. 
"  mHAM  MAYNARD.*' 


Uninjured. 


Hiram  well  knew  that  his  friends  would  hear 
immediately  of  the  battle  from  the  newspapers, 
and  would  learn  from  the  same  source  that  his 
regiment  participated  in  the  engagement.  Their 
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next  question  would  then  be  "  How  is  Hiram  ?  " 
To  answer  that,  lie  had  simply  to  telegraph  one 
word.  In  a  letter  afterwards,  he  gave  the  par- 
tic  ulara. 

The  following  rules  should  be  obserred  in 
writing : 

First.  Never  use  a  word  that  does  not  add 
some  new  thought,  or  modify  some  idea  already 
expressed. 

Second.  Beware  of  introducing  so  many  sub- 
jects into  one  sentence  as  to  confuse  the  sense, 

Third.  Long  and  short  sentences  should  be 
properly  intermixed,  in  order  to  give  a  pleasing 
sound  in  reading.  There  is  generally  a  rounded 
harmony  in  the  long  sentence,  not  found  in  the 
short,  though  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  express 
meaning  plainly,  it  is  better  to  use  short  sen- 
tences. 

Fourth.  Make  choice  of  such  words  and 
phrases  as  people  will  readily  understand. 


Rhetorical  Figures. 

.  HE     beauty,     force,     clearness,    and 

brevity  of  language   are  frequently 

greatly  enhanced    by   the  judicious 

I  use   of  rhetorical  figures,  which  are 

named  and  explained  as  follows : 

A  Simile  is  an  expressed  comparison. 

Ktciiiplb— ■'CliBtliy.  fHf  (A<  *«ji,  brlgbien*  every  object  on  wUth 

The  Metaphor  is  an  implied  comparison,  indi- 
cating the  resemblance  of  two  objects  by  apply- 
ing the  name,  quality  or  conduct  of  one  directly 

to  the  other. 

I«  an  Mtinuii 
be  ttomu  ol 

An  Allegory  is  the  recital  of  a  story  under 
which  is  a  meaning  different  from  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  words,  the  analogy  and  comparison 
being  so  plainly  made  that  the  designed  con- 
clusions are  correctly  drawn. 


m  before  It  i 
ind.    Tho  hllla  wn  covtred  wltli  the  ■h*ilaw  i 

In  Hyperbole,  tiu-ough   tJie  effect  of 


ronl,'»i«iltttfl^?ThB 
i(,  uid  ihn  hou|^lu 


tion  or  passion,  we  greatly  exaggerate  what  is 
founded  in  truth,  by  magnifying  the  good  qual- 
ities of  objects  we  love,  and  diminish  and 
degrade  the  objects  that  we  dislike  or  envy. 

ExAsri.m  -"Thai  fellow  la  >[>  tall  (hat  be  doe*  not  kDow  Hhea  bis 
feet  are  told."    -  Uroneham  la  a  Ihtiail'rboll." 

Personificatkin  consists  in  attributing  life  to 
things  inanimate. 

Exuiri.1  — "/Tafnrditlmlh  upstiifei  hnl  Ia«  coTcreUi  all  ■!□>." 

A  Metonymy  <^Me~ton-y~mi/)  substitutes  the 
name  of  one  object  for  that  of  another  that 
sustains  some  relation  to  it,  either  by  some  de- 
gree of  mutual  dependence  or  otherwise  so 
connected  as  to  be  capable  of  suggesting  it; 
thus  cause  is  used  for  effect  or  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  tlie  attribute  for  the  subject  or  the  sub- 
ject for  the  attrihute. 

EiAitFi.Es  — 1.  CBnieand  effect;  la  "K 


0  wblch  It  belanga;   aa  "Frutr  ahall  be 

prouU. 

A  Synecdoohe  (^sin-ek-do-ke')  is  a  fmin  of  speech 
wherein  something  more  or  something  less  Ls 
substituted  for  the  precise  object  meant,  as 
when  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for 
the  whole  ;  the  singular  for  the  plural  or  the 
plural  for  the  singular. 

EiAHFLEB  —  ■' Jlle  lirod  la  gier,"— that  la,  hia  iatr.  "TTie  vorld 
comiivn  lilm  a  maa  ol  laleal,"—  Ibat  U,  tba  jtoplf. 

Antithesis  is  the  contrasting  of  opposites. 

Enaiiri.Ffl  —  ■'  ■Sb*  or  dcl/n,  iiM  or  rfi'.  rarrie*  or  ptiiA,  I  glye 
my  baud  and  beart  lo  thlBfote."    •'ThoMgh  dttp  ja  citar." 

Irony  is  a  form  of  speech  in  which  the  writer 
or  speaker  sneeringly  means  the  reverse  of  what 
is  literally  said,  the  words  being  usually  mock- 
ery uttered  for  the  sake  of  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 
Irony  is  a  very  effective  weapon  of  attack,  the 
form  of  language  being  such  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  a  reply. 

BxiLHPLK-  "Have  not  the  Indiana  been  klodlr  and  toBOj  tr«al«4r 
Have  not  the  trmpoTal  tbings,  Ibe  vain  baubles  and  fiithv  lacre  of 
tbls  world,  wblcb  are  loo  apt  lo  en^-age  ibelr  norldl;  and  H^libb 
Ibuu^bta,  been  benevolenllj  taken  from  Ihem;  and  bare  tbey  not 
Inetnd  tbercoF,  bcED  Uugtillo  wl  itaclr  aHecUonaon  tblneaabovel" 

ParallpsiB  pretends  to  conceal  vhat  is  really 

expressed. 

Sx/.»rj.t  —  "  TiMIl  not  call  him  rUlain,htcMa»a  11  vnald  be  nupar- 
llinieQiari.  /  vlll  not  call  Aim  foal,  became  be  bappeua  lo  be  cbaJi- 
cellorof  ibe  eicbequvr." 

CIIrbx  is  the  gradual  ascending  iji  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  from  things  lower  to  a  higlier 
ami  better.     Revei'sed,  it  is  cullfd  antidimax. 


BHETOBICAL  FIGURES. 


A  Scotch  mht  became*  >  ihower;  uid  k  (bower.* 
irm.  >  (enipceti  and  •  tempeit.  lb  under  and  Huhinlng; 
rl  liifbiulut:.  besveuqutke  uid  eanbqiulu."  "Thea 
ileal,  beannkk,  plDcd  *i*>j.  Mid  tiled.'' 

I  is  that  use  of  langn^e  whereby  in  a 
word  or  wortU  we  recall  some  interesting  inci- 
dent or  condition  by  resemblance  or  contrast. 


re  ibein  Ihe  HlMbwIppl  In  ibe  Unlied  fiUUa." 

After  the  Bigning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Hancock  remarked  to  his  fellow 
signers  that  they  must  all  A{in^t<^ether.  "Yes," 
said  Franklin  "  or  we  shall  all  hang  separably" 

The  allusion  in  this  case  turns  to  a  pun,  which 
is  a  play  upon  words. 

Kjluuu— "And  tbe  Doctor  told  tbe  Sexton 
And  ibB  Seiion  tiMid  the  bea" 

A  continued  allusion  and  resemblance  in 
!*tyle  becomes  a  parody. 

ExuiFLi  — "  TlBtheliM  roM  ot  ainiinier,  lelt  blooming  BloDe ; 

All  her  lorelv  compaulonfl  ere  feded  uid  gone; 
No  aoHcr  of  bar  Undrvd.  no  meebod  1b  Dlch, 

DrgiveslgbforilBb. 

uMndiy 


Where  tbj  m 


.  ■Iwplng.  g 


"TlithelutgoldendDller. 
All  lu  brilliant  compiuioi 
No  coin  ol  Ita  i^ntMte  rel 
'Otej  went  In  mliit  julepa. 


I  ire  Mjuandered  and  gone; 
nd  thli  win  go  too ! 


Tballberemnst  be  peril  'mongan  ravij  tiKjrkt: 
HogDlah-ioaldoff  leliow,  tumrng  to  Ibe  airanger. 

Say*  It 'f  bla  u^lnlun  ibelaoutot  danger.' '—^oax. 

CxGlawatlon  ia  a  figure  of  speech  used  to  ex- 
press more  strongly  the  emotions  of  the  speaker. 

Bkamplm  — "Ob!  Ibedeptb  ol  Ibe  ilcbe*  botbot  tbe  wladom  and 
tbe  luxiwledga  at  God : " 

*'  Bow  poor,  bow  rieb,  bow  *b]ect.  how  angiut 
How  compllcale,  how  wonderfnl  ia  man  r 


w  compllcale, .. , 

'--^ed  link  in  being  •  eaui< 

m  nothing  to  tbe  Deltj 
A  Deua  einereal ,  aalTlcd  *nd  abior ._ 
Tboaab  anllted  nbd  dlabonored,  allll 
Ad  li%  ol  glon !  a  Inll  cblld  of  dii»L 
A  wonn '.  a  eoo  1 1  tremble  at  miself, 
AndlODljafltamloal." 


■bed! 


iBterragatiH  is  a  rhetorical  figure  by  ^ich  the 
speaker  puts  opinions  in  the  form  of  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought  more  pos- 
itively and  vehemently  without  expectation  of 
the  questions  being  answered- 

BiAan.n  — "Betbatplannedlbe  ear  audi  ho  not  bear!    He  that 


■toried  nm  or  anlDUted  boat 
ivk  lu  lu  maneiuna  call  tbe  Heeling  breath  r 
Uuuur'a  yuIih  provoke  lh«  ellenl  dujt, 
Flaller;  aoulhe  tbe  dull,  cold  ear  at  death  >" 

{u-fe-miz-em)  is  a  word  or  sentence 
BO  chosen  and  expressed  aa  to  make  a  disagree- 
able fact  sound  more  pleasantly  than  if  told  in 
plain  language. 


n  lie ;  "  "  h«  do«H  not  k™  Terj 

I  peraonal  appearance  aa  aur 

ilDlolenblealaltem." 


or  ■■  becoming  bani — ,.. 
'■TOD  liboi  nnderamlitake," 
correct  ucoiinta,"  Inelead  o' 
talniT  dlaplara  aa  illtle  ran 
Toong  lady  I  ever  (*w ;  "  tor ' 


■at)  ititplD])  a . 
a  taught  try  wi 

Apostrophe  like  the  exclamation  is  the  sudden 
turning  away,  in  the  fullness  of  emotion,  to  ad- 
dress some  other  person  or  object.  In  this  we 
address  the  absent  or  dead  as  if  present  or  alive, 
and  the  inanimate  as  if  living. 

This  figure  of  speech  usually  indicates  a  high 
degree  of  excitement. 

O  gentle  aleep, 

NatncE'*  aofl  nnrae,  how  bate  I  frighted  tbee. 


Thus  King  David,  on  bearing  of  the  death  of 
Absalom,  exclaims,  "  O,  my  son  Absalom,  my 
son,  ray  son !  " 

Osbian's  Address  to  the  Moon,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  apostrophe. 

"Dangbtrr  o[  he iTen.  fair  art  thon  <    Tbe  (Hence  of  thf  face  li 


brlkhten 
ot  Qio  nl 


ITOHO  tlilea.  Wbo  laliko  ittx  In  he»«D.  dauKbler 

Wbltbtr  dwi  Iboa  reJre  from  Ibv  coum?,  when 

connteoance  growaj     Hsat  tbou  thy  ball    like 

in  tbe  Bhadow  ol  grlct  I     H»b  tby  >: 


.t  nigbt 

A  leave  thy  blue 
Ibcyu'holiilby 


Tea.  Ihey  hBTe  tallen,  (i 

lu  luuuiu.  Bat  tboa  thyaell  Bball  uud 
path  In  hearen.  The  atara  will  then  lltl 
preaencB  van  aatoniahed  will  rejoice." 

"Tboti  TlDfrerlng  atar  wllb  low'nlng  ray, 

Tbal  loVtl  lo  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  iboD  nsberX  In  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  toul  waa  torn. 

0  Harj  !  dear  departed  abade ! " 

Vision  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  by  wliich  the 
speaker  represents  the  objects  of  his  imagina- 
tion 83  actually  before  his  eyes  and  present  to 
his  senses. 

tbetopaot  yaaderpynunldB,foriy  cea- 


SiA«r  LIS — "  Soldlera 
torlea  look  dawn  apon  yo 
Wo  behold 


Ic  edifices  wrapt  In  flan 


looaand  dlfferelit  volcea ;  weaeeaome  flying  Iheiinow  not  wbltl 
bera  han^ng  over  Ibe  last  embracea  ol  their  wltea  and  trlenda  : 

iiheiB'  ibruaia  wEercvei  Ibe  pfunder  li>  in 


(he  victors  culling 
luTlllng.- 


u 


LAWS  OP  LAKGUAGE. 


Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of  such  word  or  words 
as  by  their  sound  will  suggest  the  sense,  as 
crash^  buzz^  roar^  etc.  Motion  is  thus  easily  im- 
itated, as  is  also  sound,  and  even  the  reflections 
and  emotions. 

BxAXFLSs—  "Away  they  went  pell  mell,  hnrry  Bknrry,  wild  buffalo, 
wild  horee,  wild  hnDtsmen,  with  clangs  and  clatter,  and  whoop  and 
halloo  that  made  the  (orusta  ring.'**    "  The  ball  went  ichunng  ^aaV* 

"While  I  nodded  nearly  napping,  nnddenly  there  came  a  tapping 
Aa  of  Bome  one  gently  rapping,  rapi)ing  at  my  chamlier  door/* 


General  Summary. 

Dr.  Blair's  system  of  rhetoric  sums  up  the 
Inost  important  qualities  of  style  in  the  six  fol- 
lowing terms,  being  thus  condensed  by  Kerl : 

"  Purity^  propriety^  and  precision  chiefly  in  regard  to  words  and 
phrases;  and  pertpicuUy^  unify^  and  strength^  in  regard  to  sentences. 
He  who  writes  with  purify^  avoids  all  phraseology  that  is  foreign,  un- 
coath,  or  ill-derived ;  he  who  writes  with  propriety^  selects  the  most 
appropriate,  the  very  best  expressions,  and  generally  displays  sound 
judgment  and  good  taste ;  he  who  w^rites  with  precision^  b  careful  to 
state  exactly  what  he  means  —  all  that  he  means,  or  that  is  necessary, 
and  nothing  more;  he  who  writes  with  perspicuify^  alms  to  present  his 
meaning  so  clearly  and  obviously,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand 
him  at  once;  he  who  obser\'es  vni/y,  follows  carefully  the  most  agree- 
able order  of  nature,  and  does  not  jumble  together  incongruous  things, 
nor  throw  out  his  thoughrs  in  a  confused  or  chaotic  mass ;  and  he  who 
writes  withstrenglh^  sodisposes  or  marshals  all  the  parts  of  each  sen- 
tence, and  all  the  parts  of  the  discourse,  as  to  make  the  strongest  ira* 
presHion.  A  pcrKon's  style,  according  as  it  is  influenced  by  ta^tc  and 
imaginatiou,  may  be  dry,  plain^  ueat,  eleganty  oniam^ntaL  Jtoriti.  or 
(urgttl.  The  most  common  faulty  style  Is  that  which  may  be  described 
as  being  stiff,  cramped,  labored,  heavy  and  tiresome:  its  opposite  is 
the  easy,  flowing,  graceful,  sprightly,  and  interesting  style.  One  of  the 
grentOHt  beauties  of  style,  one  too  little  c^pgarded.  is  simplicity  or  nat- 
uralness; that  easy,  unaffected,  earnest,  and  highly  impressive  lan- 
guage which  indicates  a  total  ignorance,  or  rather  innocence,  of  all  the 
trickery  of  art.  It  seems  toconsist  of  the  pure  promptings  of  nature; 
though.  In  most  ln!*tances,  it  is  not  so  much  a  natural  gift  as  it  ist/ie 
pel  feet  ion  qfart."' 


Laws  of  Language. 

The  following  rules  bv  Dr.  Campbell,  in  ref- 
erence ti>  the  construction  of  sentences  and 
choice  of  words,  will  be  found  of  service. 

1.  When  the  usage  is  divided  as  to  any  particular  words  or  phrases, 
and  when  one  of  the  expressions  is.  susceptlbleof  different  meanings, 
while  the  other  admits  of  only  one  signitication,  the  expression  which 
is  strictly  of  one  meaning  shouKl  be  preferred. 

2.  In  doubtful  cases,  analogy  should  be  regarded. 

3.  When  expressions  are  in  other  respects  equal,  that  should  be  pre- 
ferred wliich  is  mo>.t  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

4.  Wtien  none  of  the  preceding  rules  takes  place,  regard  sliuuld  be 
had  to  siuipliclty. 

5.  All  words  and  phrases,  particularly  harsh  and  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, should  hv  dismissed. 

0.  When  the  etyinoloiry  plainly  points  to  a  different  signification 
fnnn  wlijit  the  word  bears,  propriety  and  siinpl'city  require  its  dis- 
nii«*sit>n. 


7.  When  words  become  obsolete,  or  are  never  naed  bat  In  pnrtknlar 
phrases,  they  should  be  repudiated,  as  they  give  the  style  an  air  of  vul- 
garity and  cant,  when  Uiia  general  diaose  renders  them  obscare. 

8.  All  words  and  phrases  which  analyzed  gaunmadcallj,  Inclnde  an 
imperfection  of  speech,  should  be  dismissed. 

9.  All  expressions  which,  according  to  the  established  nles  of  lan- 
guage, either  have  no  meaning,  or  involve  a  contradiction,  or  aceorrt- 
ing  to  the  fair  construction  of  the  words,  convey  a  meauinx  dlffsrent 
from  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  should  b«  dismissed. 


Specific  Directions. 

Paragraphs. — One  or  more  sentences  form 
a  paragrax)h.  When  a  deviation  or  change  is 
made  in  the  subject  a  new  paragraph  is  com- 
menced. The  first  line  of  each  paragraph  in 
writing  should  commence  about  one  inch  from 
the  left  side  of  the  sheet.  Preserve  a  space 
half  an  inch  in  width  between  the  left  of  the 
writing  and  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  Write  as 
close  to  the  right  edge  of  the  sheet  as  possible. 
When  lack  of  space  prevents  the  completion 
of  a  word  on  the  line,  place  the  hyphen  (-)  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  follow  with  the  remain- 
ing syllables  on  the  next  line.  Words  may  be 
divided,  but  never  divide  syllables. 


Rules  of  Construction. 

1.  The  principal  words  in  a  sentence  should 
he  placed  where  they  will  make  the  most  strik- 
lu^  impression. 

2.  A  weaker  assertion  or  argument  should 
not  follow  a  stronger  one. 

3.  The  separation  of  the  preposition  from 
the  noun  which  it  governs,  should  be  avoided 

4.  Conchiding  the  sentence  with  an  adverb, 
prei)osition,  or  other  insignificant  word,  lessens 
the  strength  of  the  sentence. 

Order  of  Arraxgemext. — Young  writers 
will  find  it  well  to  prepare  a  memorandum  of 
the  subjects  they  wish  to  treat  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  the  points  they  wish  to  make 
relating  to  each  subject.  Having  the  subjects 
clearly  fixed  in  the  mind,  they  should  coin- 
iiience  with  the  least  imjx)rtant  and  follow 
through  to  the  end,  considering  the  most  import- 
ant at  the  close. 


DICTIONABY  OP  SYNONYMOUS  WOHDB. 


^Dictionary  of  iSynonyms. 


1^ 

SEVERAL  THOUSAND  SYNONYMOUS  WORDS. 

For  the  use  of  Writers  and  Speakers. 


f  UITE  a  common  fault  is  that  of 
using,  when  -writing,  the  same 
word  several  times  in  a  sen- 
tence. To  avoid  this  inelegant 
repetition,  the  writer  ahould 
•  give  careful  attention  to  the 
.  selection  of   different    words 
having    a    similar     meaning. 
Observe  the  following : 


He  is 


Example. 

1  Rgtires,  aauralc  in  gTaimnar,  a 


ipelliiig,  lucntatt  iii 

IMPROVED. 

He  ii  ataimle  in  figures,  correct  in  grammi 


See  the  word  accurate  in  the  dictionary,  ac- 
companied by  s^Tionymous  words. 

Example. 

He  made  an  excellent  address  in  Ihe  morning,  and  his  col- 
league made  an  excellent  addrett  in  the  evening. 

IMFHOVED. 

He  made  an  excellent  addriss  Iti  Ihe  motnitig,  and  hi;  col- 
league entertained  the  BKCmblnge  with  an  eloquent  speech  in 

Example. 
The  patient  saffind  untold  ogony  for  j'cars  ;  during  which 
time  he  suffered  not  only  agony  of  body,  but  agony  of  mind. 


The  patient  suffered  untold  ageny  (or  years ;  during  which 
Ime  he  endured  not  only  torture  of  body,  but  anguish  of  mind. 


nut.  dcIHl,  bile, 
Ablllli— npullT.  pamtr,  aklll. 
Able — «p&bt0.  oompiattDC. 


AhBalTClBHli-ll 


Aveeptabic — kgrwab) 


Aflln'l-""!".  n..  .uit,  idipt,  M- 


^ilmmagr     imillr    benetli 
AdTBKlmre-i'biui.-r,     du 


ABkbllltr  -rlrtllly, 


66 


DICTIONARY   OF    SYNONYMS. 


AflDeet — Aim,  assume,  move,  pre- 
tend, arro^te 

AflTcctliiK— f^linfir,  touching,  pa- 
thetic. 

AflTecClon— love,  fondness,  attach- 
ment, kindness,  tcndernetw. 

A ai late— adopt,  receive,  initiate, 
associate. 

Afllnlty  —  relationship,  kindred, 
alliance,   conformity,   attraction. 

Aflrm  —  assure,  assert,  aver,  de- 
clare, protest. 

Afllctlon— pain,  trouble,  distress. 
Srrief,  sadneris.  sorrow,  tribula- 
tion, bereavement,  calamity. 

Affluence  —  plenty,  abundance, 
riches,  opulence,  wealth,  con- 
course, influx. 

AflTord— yield,  grant,  give,  impart, 
spare. 

AfTrlrht— alarm,  dismay,  shock, 
terrify,  appall,  frighten,  dii^ 
hearten,  intimidate. 

AflHront— provoke,  outrage,  insult, 
offend. 

Afraid  —  fearful,  terrified,  timid, 
timorous. 

Affed  —  elderly,  old,  senile,  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

Asent— representative,  deputy. 

Anrresate  —  mass,  collect,  ac- 
cumulate. 

AWiIc— alert,  active,  lively,  quick, 
sprightly,  nimble,  brisk. 

AkI tale  —  shake,  disturb,  move, 
discuss. 

Affltafion— disturbance,  trepida- 
tion, tremor. 

Acony  —  pain,  dit»tres8,  torture, 
anguish,  suffering. 

Affree — accede,  acquiesce,  assent, 
consent,  concur,  comply. 

An^eable— suitable,  acceptable, 
pleasing,  grateful. 

Agreement  —  harmony,  accord- 
ance, covenant,  concurrence,  con- 
tract, bargain. 

Aid— assist,  help,  succor,  relieve. 

Aim  —  aspire,  eudeavor,  level, 
point. 

Air— aspect,  manner,  appearance, 
look,  mien. 

Alarm— fear,  consternation,  dread, 
apprehension,  fright,  terror,  sum- 
mons, surprise. 

Alienate  —  transfer,  withdraw, 
estrange. 

Allege— adduce,  affirm,  advance, 
assert. 

Alleviate  —  ease,  abate,  lessen, 
mitigate,  relieve, diminish, southe, 
lighten. 

Alliance— coalition,  union,  com- 
bination, league,  confederacy. 

Allot —  distribute,  apportion,  as- 
sign, appoint. 

Allowrance— wages,  pay,  stipend, 
salary,  permission,  concession, 
grant. 

Allade— refer,  suggest,  hint,  inti- 
mate. 

Allure- tempt,  entice,  seduce,  de- 
coy, attract. 

Alter— change,  vary,  modify,  re- 
arrange. 

Always  —  ever,  perpetually,  con- 
stantly, continually,  incessantly. 

Amaaa- gather,  heap,  collect,  ac- 
cumulate. 

Amazement— astonti«hment,  sur- 
prise, wonder,  admiration. 

Amblruona  —  obscure,  doubtful, 
equivocal,  uncertain. 

Amenable  — answerable,  respon- 
sible, accountable. 

Amend— correct,  improve,  better, 
rectify,  reform,  mend. 

A  menda— recompense,  restoration, 
reparation,  restitution. 

Amiable— lovely,  kind,  charming, 
delightful,  «)hliging. 

Ample — largo,  extended,  spacious, 
copious*,  nbuniiant.  plenleoux. 


Amusement— entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  pastime,  recrea- 
tion. 

A  nvry— passionate,  hot,  Irascible, 
hasty. 

AnruUh— pain,  distress,  suffering, 
agony. 

Animate — cheer,  enliven,  exhilar- 
ate, lm|)el,  incite,  inspire,  urge, 
encourage. 

Animation —life,  spirits,  liveli- 
ness, buoyancy,  gayety,  vivacity. 

Animosity— hatred,  enmity,  mal- 
ignity, hostility. 

Annex  — attach,  affix,  add,  sub- 
join. 

Announce— proclaim,  declare,  ad- 
vertise, publish. 

Annul— destroy,  revoke,  abolish, 
cancel,  repeal,  annihilate. 

A nsMTcr— reply ,  response,  rejoin- 
der. 

A  nawrerable— amenable,  account- 
able, responsible. 

Antagonist- enemy,  foe,  oppo- 
nent, adversary. 

Antecedent  —  previous,  former, 
anterior,  preceding,  prior,  fore- 
going. 

Antipathy  — aversion,  abhor- 
rence, dislike,  detestation,  hatred. 

Anxiety— caution,  cjire,  perplex- 
ity, solicitude,  uneasiness,  dis- 
quietude. 

Apathy— unfoelingness.  Indiffer- 
ence, iiiseusibility,  unconcern. 

Aperture— cavity,  opening. 

Apolosy— defense,  plea,  excuse. 

Apparent — evident,  clear,  plain, 
visible,  distinct. 

Appeal— Invoke,  refer,  call  upon. 

Appearance— aspect,  look,  air, 
manner,  mien,  seniblanire. 

Appease  — calm,  soothe,  pacify, 
allay,  assuage,  tranquilizc. 

Applaud— praise,  appix)ve,  extol, 
commend. 

Applause- acclamation,  shout- 
ing, approval. 

Appoint— allot,  fix,  provide,  or- 
der, prescribe,  ordain,  depute, 
constitute. 

Appraise— value,  estimate. 

Appreciate— value,  esteem,  esti- 
mate, prize. 

Apprehension  —  terror,  alarm, 
rear,  seizure,  dread,  suspicion, 
fright. 

Apprise— inform,  acquaint,  dis- 
close. 

Approach  —  admittance,  access, 
avenue,  passage. 

Approbation— approval,  concur- 
rence, consent,  sanction,  confirm- 
ation. 

Appropriate  —  assume,  tisurp, 
set  apart. 

Appropriate  —  peculiar,  exclus- 
ive, adapted. 

Approve— allow,  like,  applaud, 
esteem,  commend. 

Arbitrator— Judge,  umpire,  ar- 
biter. 

Archives- annals,  records. 

Ardent  — hot,  eager,  passionate, 
fervent,  fiery,  vehement. 

Arduous— hard,  difficult,  labori- 
ous. 

Anrnment  — proof,  reason,  dis- 
pute. 

Arise— mount,  ascend,  rise,  stand 
up. 

A  rralm  —  charge,  accuse,  im- 
p(>ach. 

Arrange —place,  dispose,  class, 
range. 

Arrogance  —  assumption,  pride, 
M.'lf-conceit,  haughtiness,  pi-e- 
Kumption. 

A  rtTul— crafty,  artificial,  deceit- 
ful, cunning,  dexterous. 

Articulate  —  ^pcak,  pronounce, 
utter. 


Artlflee  — deception.  Imposition, 
stratagem,  cheat,  deceit,  flne^e. 

Attitude— posture,  gesture. 

Attract— charm,  captivate,  win, 
allure,  draw,  entice. 

Attractions  —  charms,  allure- 
ments, enticements. 

Audacity  —  impudence,  boldness, 
hardihood,  effrontery. 

Auspicious  —  favorable,  propi- 
tious, prosperous,  lucky,  fortu- 
nate. 

Authentic — genuine,  authorized, 
true. 

Authority  —  power,  dominion, 
force,  sway,  influence,  ascend- 
ency. 

Avarice — greed,  covetousness,  cu- 
pidity. 

Averse— loth,  unwilling,  reluct- 
ant, repugnant,  unfortunate,  un- 
favorable. 

Aversion  —  dislike,  repugrnance, 
antipathy,  abhorrence,  detesta- 
tion. 

Avidity— eagerness,  greediness. 

A ▼«»catlon— calling,  trade,  pro- 
fession, office,  business,  employ- 
ment, occupation. 

Avoid— shun,  elude,  eschew. 

Avow— own,  confess,  recognize, 
acknowledge. 

A^vake— rouse,  provoke,  excite. 

Awe— fear,  dread,  reverence. 


Babbllnr— idle  talk,  loquacity, 
chattering,  prattling. 

Backw^ard- loth,  unwilling,  re- 
luctant, averse. 

Baffle — confound,  defeat,  discon- 
cert, elude,  confuse. 

Balance— settle,  adjut^t,  regulate, 
equalize. 

Banter— taunt,  ridicule,  deride, 
rally.  Joke,  Jest. 

Bare— stripped,  naked,  destitute, 
uncovered,  unadorned. 

Bargain  —  purchase,  cheapen, 
contract,  buy. 

Base— mean,  low,  vile. 

Bashful- shy,  modest,  diffident, 
timid. 

Basis— foundation,  pedestal,  base, 
ground. 

Bastard  —  spurious,  iUeeritimate. 

Battle  —  combat,  flght,  engage- 
ment. 

Bear— carry,  bring  forth,  support, 
suffer,  endure,  sustain,  undergo. 

Beat  —  hit,  strike,  defeat,  over> 
throw. 

Beau —sweetheart,  gallant,  dandy, 
fop. 

Beautiful- handsome,  fine. 

Beautify  —  embellish,  decorate, 
adorn,  deck,  ornament. 

Becoming  —  suitable,  graceful, 
comely,  decent,  beflttlng,  meet, 
fit. 

BcK — crave,  beseech,  entreat,  ask, 
request,  implore,  solicit,  suppli- 
cate. 

Besln  —  originate,  enter  upon, 
commence. 

Bcffn lie— delude,  mislead,  amuse, 
deceive,  impose  upon. 

Behavior — conduct,  carriage,  dfv 
portment,  manner,  demeanor, 
address. 

Behold— see,  look,  observe,  view. 

Beholder— spectator,  looker  en, 
observer. 

Belief— <;redlt,  faith,  trust,  cer- 
tainty, confidence,  reliance,  con- 
viction, opinion,  assent. 

Below^— under,  beneath. 

Bend— lean,  incline,  distort,  bow, 
subdue. 

Beneath— under,  below. 

Bequeath— devise,  give  by  will. 


Beseech- solicit,  crave.  Implore, 
beg,  entreat,  request,  urge,  suppli- 
cate. 

Bestow— grant,  confer,  give,  pre- 
sent. 

Better— improve,  mend,  refonn, 
ameliorate. 

Blame  —  reprove,  reproach,  con- 
demn, censure,  reprehend,  incul- 
pate, upbraid. 

Blameless  — unblemished,  fault- 
less, innocent,  guiltless,  spotless, 
irreproachable. 

Blast  — desolate,  destroy,  wither 
up,  split. 

Blemish— flaw,  spot,  defect,  fault, 
speck. 

Blunt— dull,  uncouth.  Insentient, 
abrupt. 

Blunder— error,  mistake. 

Boaster  —  braggard,  braggart, 
braggadocio,  vaunter,  blusterer. 

Boastlnr— parade,  ostentation, 
vaunting. 

Boisterous— violent,  furious,  im- 
petuous. 

Bold  —  courageous,  daring,  fear- 
less. Impudent,  Insolent,  auda- 
cious. 

Bondage — servitude,  slavery,  con- 
finement. Imprisonment. 

Border— edge,  verge,  rim,  brim, 
margin,  brink,  side. 

Bore  —  pierce,  penetrate,  perfor- 
ate. 

Bound  — define,  confine,  restrict, 
terminate,  limit,  circumscribe. 

Bounty— liberality,  benevolence, 
generosity,  beneficence. 

Brave— bold,  daring,  heroic,  un- 
daunted, courageous,  intn-pid, 
fearless. 

Breach— gap,  chasm,  bieak,  open- 
ing. 

Break— destroy,  batter,  dissolve, 
rend,  tame,  demolish,  shatter. 

Breaker  —  surge,  billow,  wave, 
sandbank,  covered  I'ock. 

Brief—  short,  concise,  succinct, 
compendious,  summary,  epitom- 
ized. 

Brlfrht— clear,  shining,  sparkling, 
brill  tant,  glistening,  glittering, 
lucid,  resplendent. 

Brilliancy-brightness,  radiance, 
splendor,  luster. 

Broad— far-reaching,  ample,  ex- 
tensive, large,  wide. 

Broil— flght,  quarrel,  altereatitm, 
affray. 

Bruise  —  break,  crush,  squeeze, 
pound,  compress. 

Build— erect,  establish,  constmct, 
found. 

Bulk- greatness,  largeness,  size, 
extent,  magnitude,  dimensions. 

Burden  —  load,  freight,  weight, 
cargo. 

Burning  — ardent,  fiery,  scorch- 
ing, hot. 

Burst— break,  rend,  crack,  split. 

Business- trade,  occupation,  call- 
ing, work,  avocation,  profession, 
employment 

Bustle  — disorder,  htury,  tumult, 
confusion. 

But-^ezcept.  still,  however,  save, 
nevertheless,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Butchery- havoc,  slaughter,  car- 
nage, massacre. 

Buy  —  procure,  bargain,  obtain, 
purchase. 


Cabal— coalition,  league,  combin- 
ation, conspiracy,  intrigue,  plot. 

Calamity— mishap,  disaster,  mis- 
fortune. 

Calculate— count,  number,  com- 
pute, reckon,  estimate. 

Call— exclaim,  cry,  invite,  name, 
summon,  subpoena. 
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C>>p>blE-->M«,  nttcd,  con 
CBBiulty  -  HiKbtlllT. 

(ipUvlly  -  »r.ltinlo.    b 


4^aJ1ciisc — dvnwnd.  ietf.  cUim, 
■ChancQ  — b«f*n]»   cAfluB.!,   faHah 


dwrtpUoD  JMter,  mArk.  qwUKy- 
(oDdBill.  Ub^nlity,  bMicDHiuwi 
CharK— ■KnM.  bewilch,  dFllzhC. 


Chcrliii  -  hFJp.  tbcUer.  nunu 

Chlde-UcoW,  nbuki,  repron-,  r 

CThlfTflr— miUiily.  prliiclp4l1x>  r 

tlaul&Flr,  rnpccluij- 
^lltllatl-dinplc,  panrllv.  Trinii 

CklldreB-DiraprlBi,  inut.    f 


l^lrcQllhlc — apremlt,    poa,  ULlTuK, 


lYll— OhllBlB*,     polite.     »II»lill 


CiEKrlj-dlittliFdjr.  tucldly.  pliln- 


•lly. 


■^ikBd-<lJ motion,  bcheit,  pre- 


Comkply  ^  agrve,   Hcconl.    u.'«-df. 


^nccde-rlcld,  «mit.  aUDir.  de- 


C*Bccpll*ii  ~  KTcpUon.  kiiDwI- 


^anrlndE-AiiKh.  1 


CnBdHiB-wnl 


^BBdnl  —  ImpadenC,  bold 


CsBHnt-jlBld.  n 
CamieqBcnllr  — 


dkiUnffulitunl,  Ulailriain. 
neu.  na^Lnm.  iiablllii' 
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DICTIONARY    OF    SYNONYMS. 


Omisnaiaia4l«B— perfection,  conv 
pletlon. 

OmitaCt«Ni»— epidemic,  infectioon. 

GvMtAlM— hold,  include,  embrace, 
comprehend. 

GvMtAoilMaCe— pollute,  taint,  de- 
file, corrupt,  poiiH>n. 

GvnteniM— acorn,  despive,  disdain. 

ContemplHte-consider,  meditate, 
muse. 

GvMtemptlble  — paltry.  Tile.  di»- 
dainful,  mean,  detipicable,  dLsrep- 
ntable,  low. 

GvateMd— quarrel,  debate,  contest, 
aripie,  vie,  utrive. 

GvateMtloM— etrife,  conflict,  con- 
test, combat,  dlnpute,  diaaension. 

CvBteMtatent— acquiescence,  hap- 
pineaa,  satisfaction,  in^tiflcation. 

G«»atlB«««a  —  near,  approximat- 
in^T.  adjacent. 

Gvatlanal  —  perpetual,  constant, 
incessant,  unceaMingr,  continuous. 

G«»atlMaAU*a-«ontinuance,  dura- 
tion. 

CoaCrmct— arrangement,  barfraln, 
airreement,  compact,  corenant. 

GvMtrmct  --  curtail,  abridge,  con- 
dense, abbreriate,  reduce,  shorten. 

OmiCradlct  — gainsay,  deny,  op- 
pose. 

Oratnsry  — opposite,  adrerse,  in- 
imical. 

CoMCrl¥ate  —  assist,  administer, 
aid,  share. 

GvatrlCton  —  remorse,  penitence, 
repentance,  compunction,  regret. 

Gvnti^TaMcc — derice.  means,  in- 
Tention,  plan,  scheme. 

C?*«tr»l— subdue,  restrain,  check, 
govern,  curt». 

Com trvTerajr— argument,  debate, 
disputation,  contest. 

GvMTeae— call  together,  assemble, 

convoke. 
GvnTealeMt  —  handy,     adapted, 

suitable. 

G«»avera«tloM  — dialogue,  discus- 
sion, conference,  colloquy. 

C— Terac  commune,  speak,  talk, 
discourse. 

Omivejr— take,  carry,  bear,  trans- 
port. 

GvMTletloa  —  persuasion,  detec- 
tion, satisfaction. 

GvmtIt I al— agreeable,  festal,  so- 
cial, sociable. 

CoMToke — gather,  assemble,  con- 
vene, call  together. 

C«pl«aa  —  ample,  full,  abundant, 
exuberant,  plenteous,  bountiful. 

Cvrdlisl— hearty,  warm,  sincere. 

Correct  —  mend,  amend,  reform, 
better,  improve,  rectify. 

Corroborate— establish,  confirm, 
strengthen. 

Corraptloo— depravity,  pollution, 
defilement,  adulteration,  contami- 
nation. Infection,  putridity. 

Coatljr— expensive,  precious,  valu- 
able. 

Connael  —  advice,  instruction,  ex- 
hortation. 

Con  a  t«ra«t  — change,  defeat,  op- 
pose, hinder,  frustrate,  prevent. 

Coaoteaaaee— uphold,  favor,  en- 
courage. »upport,  sanction. 

CoaaterTelt  —  fonrel.  feigned, 
false,  spurious,  im|MMture,  imita- 
tion. 

Couple  —  brace,  pair,  two,  Join, 
connect. 

Con  race —heroism,  valor,  brav- 
ery, firmness,  intrepidity,  fearless- 
ness. 


Course  —  mode,  way.  track.  ?ine. 
career,  pntgress.  metli<Ml.  passage, 
road,  route,  series,  sucvesnion. 

Courteoua  —  kind,  civil,  affable, 
polished,  respectful,  polite,  well- 
bred. 

Covenant  —  arrangement,  agre^ 
ment,  contract,  pledge,  stipula- 
tion. 


CoTerlns— concealing,  screening, 
sheltering,  hiding,  overspreading. 

Covetousaeaa  —  greed,  avarice, 
cupidity,  inordinate  desire. 

Coward  —  sneak,  dastard,  pol- 
troon. 

Co  ward  lee— fear,  timidity,  cow- 
ardliness. 

Crafty —  underhanded,  cunning, 
artful,  wily,  deceitful,  sly,  subtle. 

Crave-beg,  pray,  beseech,  entreat, 
implore,  request,  solicit,  suppli- 
cate. 

Create— build,  form,  make,  cause, 
invent,  originate,  shape,  produce. 

Crime— evil,  guilt,  wickedness,  sin, 
vice. 

Crisis— Juncture,  critical  point. 

Crltlelaai  —  stricture,  censure,  re- 
view, remark,  Judgment. 

Crooked— bowed,  turned,  curved, 
awry,  bent,  disfigured,  deformed. 

Croaa  ill-tempered,  fretful,  peev- 
ish,  spleeny,  petul&nt,  splenetic. 

CVuel— barbarous,  brutal,  pitiless, 
inhuman,  inexorable,  unmerciful, 
harsh. 

CultlTatlou— advancement,  civil- 
isation. Improvement,  refinement, 
tillage. 

Care — heal,  restore,  remedy. 

Carloaa— prying,  inquisitive. 

Curse  —  imprecation,  malediction, 
anathema,  execration. 

Cnrsorjr  —  ha.Hty,  careless,  slight, 
desultory,  superficial. 

Curtail— shorten,  contract,  abbre- 
viate, abridge. 

Custom  —  habit,  manner,  usage, 
prescription,  practice. 


Damace— injury,  hurt,  loss,  detri- 
ment. 

Dampness  —  wet,  moisture,  hu- 
midity. 

Danger— haxard,  peril,  risk,  ven- 
ture. 

Daria^— bold,  fearless,  valorous, 
courageous,  intrepid,  brave. 

Dark  —  dismal,  obscure,  gloomy, 
dim. 

Date  — time,  period,  epoch,  era, 
age. 

Dead  — still,  lifeless,  inanimate, 
deceased. 

Deadly  —  fatal,  mortal,  destruc- 
tive. 

Dealing— trade,  practice,  traffic, 
commerce. 

Dearth  — famine,  need,  scarcity, 
want. 

Debar  —  deter,  hinder,  prevent, 
exclude,  preclude. 

Debase  —  lower,  degrade,  humble, 
disgrace. 

Debate— argue,  wrangle,  dispute, 
contro*'ert.  contest. 

Debllltbte  — impair,  weaken,  en- 
ervate, enfeeble. 

Debility— infirmity,  weakne^.  in- 
capacity, imliecility,  feebleness. 

Decay— decline,  consumption. 

Decease— demise,  death,  depart- 
ure of  life. 

Deceit  —  fraud,  duplicity,  decep- 
tion, cunning,  artifice,  trickery, 
guilt. 

Decent  — comely,  fit.  seemly,  be- 
t*<>nimg. 

Decide  —  settle,  resolve,  fix.  deter- 
mine. 

Declalon  —  sentence,  determina- 
tion. Judgment,  resolution,  conclu- 
sion. I 

Decisive— cimelusive,  ctmvlnclng. 
ending.  { 

Declare  —  annonnc**.    pronounce,    i 
testify,   proclaim,   assure,   assert, 
afllmi. 

Decline— <lroop.  decay,  shun,  re. 
Ject.  ri'iH*!.  Muk.  refuse. 


Decorate  —  embellish,  ornament, 
beautify,  adorn. 

Decoy— allure,  tempt,  seduce,  en- 
tice, inveigle. 

Decrease  —  lessen,  diminish,  sub- 
side, lower,  abate. 

Dedicate— devote,  consecrate,  set 
apart. 

Deduction— abatement,  inference, 
conclusion. 


—  action,    exploit,    achieve- 
ment, feat. 

Defkce  — mar,  disfigure,  destroy, 
mutilate. 

Defkme— slander,  vilify,  scandal- 
ise, calumniate. 

Defeat  —  beat,  baffle,  conquer, 
overcome,  overthrow,  vanquish, 
frustrate. 

Deflect— want,  flaw,  blemish,  im- 
perfection. 

Def^tlve  —  wanting,  imperfect, 
deficient. 

Defender  —  protector,  advocate, 
pleader,  vindicator. 

Defense— apology,  excuse.  Justifi- 
cation, protection,  vindication. 

Def^r— delay,  hinder,  prolong,  re- 
tard, postpone,  protract,  procras- 
tinate. 

Deference— respect,  regard,  con- 
descension, submission,  venera- 
tion. 

Deflclent— lacking,  wanting,  im- 
perfect. 

Deflle— taint,  poison,  vitiate,  cor- 
rupt, contaminate,  pollute. 

Deflnlte— exact,  precise,  |K>sitive, 
certain,  bounded,  limited. 

Defb*aud— swindle,  cheat,  rob,  de- 
ceive, trick. 

Degrade— lower,  dii^race,  lessen. 

reduce,  decry,  depreciate,  dispar- 

*«e. 
Decree- rank,  position,  station, 

class,  order. 

D<|ectlon— depression,  lowliness, 
melancholy. 

Delay— hinder,  defer,  detain,  pro- 
long, protract,  postpone. 

Deliberate  —  slow,  hesitating, 
considerate,  thoughtful,  cautious. 

Delicate— frail,  fine,  nice,  w»tk, 
tender,  beautiful,  elegant,  dainty. 

DellKhtcd  —  pleased,  glad,  grate- 
ful, joyful. 

Delineate— describe,  draw,  paint, 
sketch,  depict,  rvpresent. 

Delinquent —criminal,  offender. 

Deliver- give  up,  save,  yield, 
utter,  surrender,  concede,  rescue, 
transmit. 

Delude— mislead,  deceive,  cheat, 
beguile. 

Delusion— cheat,  illusion,  decep- 
tion, fallacy. 
Demand— claim,  require,  ask. 
Demolish— overthrow,  destroy. 

Demonstrate  —  illustrate,  show, 
prove,  manifest. 

Denominate— name,  title,  style, 
designate. 

Denote— imply,  signify,  mark,  be- 
t4>ken. 

Deny— refuse,  disown,  contradict, 
oppose. 

Departure  —  leaving,  forsaking, 
going  away,  abandoning,  exit. 

Dependence — trust,  reliance,  con- 
fi(lenc«',  connection. 

Depforc- bemoan,  bewail,  mourn, 
lament. 

Deportment— behavior,  conduct, 
character,  carriage,  demeanor. 

Depraved  —  degraded,  cormpt. 
altandoned,  profligate,  wicked, 
vicious. 

Deprecate— underrate,  disparage, 
detract,  undervalue,  degrade,  tra- 
duce, lower. 

Deprive— prevent,  hinder,  depose, 
divest,  »trip,  abridge. 

Depute — authorize,  appoint,  con- 
stitute. 


_      _       -c     *»  substitute,  repre- 
sentative, delegate. 

DerauBe-disarranfe,  discompose, 
disorder,  confuse,  dlsieoncert. 

Deride— mock,  ridicule,  make  fun 
of,  banter,  laugh  at. 

Describe— illustrate,  narrate,  de- 
lineate, recount,  relate,  represent. 

Description  —  account,  illustra- 
tion, narration,  explanation,  re- 
cital, relation,  detail. 

DcslBu— intend,  plan,  scheme,  pur- 
pose, project,  sketch. 

Dealcuate  —  name,  show,  point 
out,  indicate,  choose,  distinguish, 
style. 

Desist— stop,  leave  off,  cease,  dis- 
continue. 

Desperate-desponding,  hopeless, 
mad,  careless,  furious,  regardless. 

Despicable  —  mean,  vile,  pitiful, 
worthless,  outrageous,  contempt- 
ible. 

Despise— hate,  scorn,  loathe. 

Despotic  —  arbitrary.  self-wiUed, 
absolute. 

Destlnatloa— point,  location,  lot. 
design,  fate,  purpose,  appoint- 
ment. 

Destitute  —  bare,  foriom,  poor, 
scanty,  forsaken,  needy. 

Destroy  —  mln.  waste,  demolish, 
consume,  annihilate,  dismantle. 

Desultory  —  hasty,  slight,  loose, 
roving. 

Detach— sever,  separate,  disjoin, 
divide. 

Detail— account,  tale,  description, 
narration,  recital. 

Detain  — keep,  restrain,  conflne. 
hold. 

Detect— find,  discover,  convict. 

Deteruiinc  —  fix.  decide,  bound, 
limit,  settle,  resolve,  adjust. 

Deteruilned  —  Arm.  resolute,  de- 
cided, fixed,  concluded,  ended,  im- 
movable. 

Detest— hate,  loathe,  abominate, 
abhor. 

Detestable  —  hateful,  loathsome, 
abominable,  execrable. 

Detract— defame,  degrade,  vilify, 
slander,  calumniate,  scandalise, 
derogate. 

Detriment— inconvenience,  loss, 
injury,  disadvantage,  damage, 
hurt,  prejudice. 

Develop  —  grow.  unraTd,  dear, 
unfold,  disclose,  exhibit. 

Deviate— stray,  wander,  err,  di- 
gress, swerve. 

Device  —  design,  scheme,  show, 
plan,  contrivance,  stratagem,  in- 
vention. 

Devote— give,  apply,  consecrate, 
set  apart,  dedicate. 

Devout  —  pious,  holy,  rellglouSf 
prayerful. 

Dexterity  —  adroftaess.  ability, 
expertness,  aptness,  skiUfnlaess, 
skiU,  tact. 

Dialect  — language,  speech, 
tongue. 

Dictate  —  propose,  direct,  order, 
prescribe,  instruct,  suggest. 

Die- expire,  depart,  perish,  lan- 
guish, wither. 

DIflner— dispute,  dissent,  contend, 
vary,  disagree. 

Different  —  unlike,  varioas,  di- 
verse. 

DIMeult  — trying,  arduous,  hard, 
troublesome. 

DIflculty  — obstacle,  obstruction, 
embarrassment,  trouble,  perplex- 
ity, trial,  impediment. 

DIfldeat— retiring,  fearful,  bash- 
ful, distrustful,  modest,  heeita^ 
ing. 

Dtffulfled  —  exalted,  elevated, 
honored,  stately. 

Dlllffcnt- industrious,  assiduous, 
laborious,  active,  persevering,  at- 
tentive. 
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]MailiiUh--»horten,  curtail,  abate, 
decreate,  leaiten,  sabaide. 

Direct  —  show,  gaide,  conduct, 
manage,  regulate,  sway. 

]>lrectlon  —  command,  order,  ad- 
drew,  superscription. 

Directly  — at  once,  quickly,   im- 
mediately,   instantly,    promptly,  . 
instantaneously. 

PI— giee  dispute,  dissent,  differ, 
quarrel,  rary. 

]>laapp«liit— foil,  defeat. 

Plaaater— misfortpne,  calamity, 
mischance,  mishap. 

DlaaTO^r-dlsown,  deny,  disclaim, 
repudiate. 

Pleeard  —  east  off,  dismiss,  dis- 
charge. 

Plaeem  —  distinguish,  discrimi- 
nate, penetrate,  oehoid,  discover. 

Dlaecmible— plain,  evident,  per- 
ceptible, manirest,  apparent. 

DIaeloae  —  rereal,  discover,  di- 
vulge. 

Dleeoneert  —  disorder,  confuse, 
defeat,  ruffle,  fret,  vex,  unsettle, 
interrupt,  derange. 

Discord  —  contention,  dissension, 
iuhormony. 

Discover  —  make  known,  detect, 
communicate,  reveal,  impart,  tell, 
disclose. 

Discredit—dishonor,  scandal,  dis- 
grace, disrepute,  ignominy,  re- 
proach. 

Dlecretlon— prudence,  judgment. 

Disdain— scorn,  contempt,  pride, 
arrogance,  haughtiness. 

Dieeoec  sickness,  distemper,  mal- 
ady, disorder. 

Dlair«*ace  —  degrade,  debase,  dis- 
honor, abase. 

DIasalae  —  cover,  disfigure,  con- 
ceal, diinemble. 

Diasast— loathing,  nausea,  dislike, 
aversion. 

Dishonor— shame,  disgrace. 

Dialike— antipathy,  aversion,  re- 

Eugnance,  hatred,  contempt,  ab- 
orrence. 

Dlamlaa  —  discharge,  divest,  dis- 
card. 

Disorder  —  confusion,  bustle,  dis- 
ease, tumult,  malady,  distemper, 
irregularity. 

Dlsparac^  —  lower,  undervalue, 
degrade,  detract,  decry,  depre- 
ciate. 

DIspcrac  scatter,  dissipate,  deal 
out,  spread,  distribute. 

Display  —  parade,  exhibit,  show, 
ostentation. 

Displease— offend,  anger,  vex. 

Dispose— regulate,  place,  arrange, 
order,  adapt. 

Dtspntc-contest,  debate,  quarrel, 
altercation,  difference,  contro- 
versy. 

Disseminate— spread,  circulate, 
scatter,  propagate. 

Dissertation  —  discourse,  essay, 
treatise,  disquisition. 

Dissipate  —  disperse,  squander, 
waste,  expend,  consume,  dispel. 

Distaste— aversion,  disgust,  con- 
tempt, dislike,  dissatisfaotiun, 
loathing. 

DIstI  net-clear,  obvious,  different, 
separate,  unlike,  dissimilar. 

DIstlncalsh-discriminate,  know, 
see,  perceive,  discern. 

Dtstlnvalahed- noted,  eminent, 
conspicuous,  celebrated,  illustri- 
ous. 

Distress— grief,  sorrow,  sadness, 
suffering,  affliction,  agony,  pain, 
angubh,  misery • 

Distrlbnte— deal  out.  scatter,  as- 
sign, allot,  apportion,  divide. 

District— locality,  section,  tract, 
region,  territory,  province,  cir^ 
cuit,  county. 

DlTcrslon— enjoyment,  pastime, 
recreation,  amusement,  deviation, 
qwrt. 


Divide— separate,  part,  share,  dis- 
tribute. 

Divine— suppose,  conjecture,  fore- 
tell, guess. 

DIvalge— disclose,  impart,  reveal, 
communicate,  publish. 

Docile— gentle,  tractable,  pliant, 
teachable,  yielding,  quiet. 

Doctrine-belief,  wisdom,  dogma, 
principle,  precept. 

Docnsatleal— positive,  authorita- 
tive, arrogant,  magisterial,  confi- 
dent. 

Doleftol— awful,  dismal,  sorrow- 
ful, woeful,  piteous,  rueful. 

Doabt—suspense,  hesitation,  per- 
plexity, scruple,  uncertainty. 

Donbtnil  —  unstable  uncertain, 
dubious,  precarious,  equivocal. 

Drac— pull,  bring,  haul,  draw. 

Dread— fear,  apprehension. 

Dreadftol— fterful.  frightful,  ter- 
rible, awful,  horrible. 

Dreas— «rray,  apparel,  vestments, 
garments,  attire. 

Drooi^— pine,  sink,  fade,  decline, 
languish. 

Dnnib— mute,  still,  silent,  inartic- 
ulate. 

Durable- lasting,  constant,  per- 
manent, continulnfif. 

Datlftol  —  submissive,  obedient, 
respectful. 

Dwelling  —  home,  house,  abode, 
habitation,  residence,  domicile. 


Saver— earnest,  excited,  ardent, 
impetuous,  quick,  vehement. 

Earn— acquire,  win,  make,  gain, 
obtain. 

£arth— globe,  world,  planet. 

JEase— rest,  quiet,  repose,  facility, 
lightness. 

Economical— careful,  close,  sav. 
ing,  frugal,  thrifty,  sparing. 

Ecstasy— happiness,  Joy,  rapture, 
transport,  delight,  enthu^asm, 
elevation. 

Ediflee  —  building,  fabric,  struct- 
ure. 

Edaeatlon  — culture,  cultivation, 
breeding,  rvflnement,  instruction, 
nurture,  tuition. 

Ellkce— destroy,  obliterate,  erase, 
expunge,  eradicate. 

EfRect  —  consequence,  result,  pur- 
pose, event,  issue,  reality,  mean- 
ing. 

Eff)ects  —  things,  goods,  chattels, 
furniture,  movables,  property. 

Ellclent  —  competent,  capable, 
able,  effectual,  effective. 

Effbrt— endeavor,  essay,  attempt, 
exertion,  trial. 

Elc«ant— graceful,  lovely,  beauti- 
ful, handsome. 

Eligible  —  suitable,  flt,  worthy, 
capable. 

Embarrass  —  trouble,  entangle, 
pussle,  perplex,  distress. 

Embellish  —  ornament,  decorate, 
adorn,  illustrate,  deck,  beautify. 

Emblem— symbol,  figure,  type. 

Embrace-  hold,  clasp,  hug,  com- 
prehend, comprise. 

Emergency- necessity,  exigency, 
casualty. 

Emolnment— reward,  profit,  gain, 
advantage,  lucre. 

Emotion— feeling,  tremor,  excite- 
ment, agitation. 

Employment— occupation,  trade, 
profession,  business,  avocation. 

Empower-enable,  delegate,  com- 
mission, authorise. 

Empty— untenanted,  vacant,  void, 
evacuated,  unfurnished,  unlllled. 

Enchant— beguile,  charm,  capti- 
vate, bewitch,  fascinate,  enrap- 
ture. 

Encomlam— eulogy,  praise. 


Saconnter^-qnarrel,  assault,  at* 
tack,  combat,  engagement,  meet- 
ing. 

Enconrase  —  cheer,  stimulate, 
animate.  Incite,  sanction,  support, 
countenance,  instigate. 

Encroach— intrude,  trespass,  in- 
fringe. 

End— finish,  close,  stop,  extremity, 
termination,  sequel,  consequence, 
cessation,  death,  purpose. 

Endeavor— aim,  exertion,  effort, 
attempt. 

Endless  —  unending,  everlasting, 
perpetual,  interminable,  infinite, 
incessant,  eternal. 

Endurance  —  submission,  forti- 
tude, patience,  resignation. 

Enemy— adversary,  opponent,  foe, 
antagonist. 

Energy  —  determination,  efficacy, 
force,  vigor,  strength,  potency, 
power. 

Enervate— weaken,  enfeeble,  un- 
nerve, debilitate,  deteriorate. 

Engage  —  employ,   enlist,    fight, 
induce,  pledge,  promise,  attract, 
•  win. 

EiOoymeat— happiness,  pleasure, 
Joy,  gratification. 

Enlarge  —  extend,  widen,  length- 
en, increase. 

Enmity— spite,  hatred,  hostility, 
malignity,  animosity. 

Enough— ample,  suffldent,  plenty, 
abundance. 

Enrage— excite.  Irritate,  inflame, 
Incense,  aggravate,  exasperate. 

Enrapture— charm,  attract,  cap- 
tivate, fascinate,  enchant. 

Enterprise— business,  adventure, 
attempt,  undertaking. 

Entertainment— iMtstime,  sport, 
amusement,  recreation,  diversion, 
performance,  banquet,  feast. 

Entice— tempt,  decoy,  seduce,  at- 
tract, allure. 

Entire— full,  whole,  perfect,  com- 
plete, total,  integral. 

Entirely  —  iwrfectly,  completely, 
wholly. 

Entitle  —  style,  designate,  name, 
characterise,  denominate. 

Entreat— ask,  solicit,  crave,  beg. 
tieseech,  implore,  petition,  suppli- 
cate. 

Envy— suspicion.  Jealousy,  grudg- 
ing. 

Epitomise— lessen,  abridge,  cur- 
tail, reduce,  condense. 

Equal— commensurate,  adequate, 
uniform. 

Equitable  —  Just,  right,  honest, 
satisfactory,  impartial,  reason- 
able, fair. 

Eradicate— exterminate,  root  out, 
extirpate. 

Erase  —  expunge,  efface,  cancel, 
obliterate. 

Erect— build,  raise,  found,  set  up, 
construct,  elevate,  establish,  in- 
stitute. 

Error— blunder,  mistake,  fault. 

Escape— elope,  evade,  elude,  fly, 
avoid,  pass. 

Essential— important,  necessary, 
requisite,  indispensable. 

Esteem  —  respect,  regard,  value, 
appreciate,  prise,  love. 

Estimate— rate,  compute,  value, 
calculate,  appraise,  appreciate, 
esteem. 

Eternal— perpetual,  forever,  end- 
ICiW,  infinite.  Immortal,  continual, 
everlasting. 

Evade— escape,  elude,  avoid,  pre- 
varicate, shun. 

Even— smooth,  level,  plain,  equal, 
uniform. 

Event- incident,  adventure,  issue, 
occurrence,   result,    consequence. 

Ever— always,  constantly,  forever, 
unceasingly,  continually,  inces- 
santly. 


Evidence— proof,  deposition,  wit- 
ness, testimony. 

Evil— sinful,  wicked,  bad. 

Exact- enjoin,  demand,  eztnct, 
extort. 

Exact— sure,  strict,  punctual,  pre- 
cise, accurate. 

Exalted— high,  elevated,  refined, 
dignified,  raised,  sublime,  mag* 
nifloent. 

ExaaslnotioB— search,  semtiny, 


investigation,  inquiry,  research. 

Example  —  copy,  precedent,  pat- 
tern. 

Exasperate— excite,  Irritate,  en- 
rage, vex,  provoke,  aggravate. 

Exceed  —  improve,  outdo,  excel, 
surpass,  transcend. 

Excellence  —  goodness,  purity, 
superiority,  perfection,  eminence. 

Except— but,  besides,  unless,  ob- 
ject. 

Exchange— barter,  trade,  traffic 

Excite— provoke,  arouse,  incite, 
stimulate,  awaken,  irritate. 

Exculpate  —  forgive,  exonerate, 
acquit,  absolve.  Justify. 

Excuse— pretense,  pretext,  plea, 
subterfuge,  apology,  evasion. 

Execrable  — hateful,  detestable, 
contemptible,  abominable. 

Exemption— freedom,  privilege, 
immunity. 

Exercise— practice,  exert,  carry 
on. 

Exhaust— empty,  drain,  spend. 

Exigency— necessl^,  emergency. 

Exonerate— clear,  relieve,  excul- 
pate, justify,  acquit,  absolve, 
forgive. 

Expectation- belief,  trust,  hops, 
confidence,  anticipation. 

Expedient  —  flt,  suitable,  neces' 
sary,  requisite. 

Expedite  —  hurry,  hasten,  accel* 
erate,  quicken. 

Expeditious  —  speedy,  diligent, 
quick,  prompt. 

Expel— exile,  banish,  cast  out. 

Expensive  —  dear,  costly,  valu- 
able. 

Experience  —  knowledge,  trial, 
experiment,  proof,  test. 

Expert  —  handy,  ready,  skillful, 
adroit,  dexterous. 

Explaln-show,  elucidate,  unfold. 

Explanation  —  detail,  account, 
description,  relation,  explication, 
recital. 

Explicit— clear,  definite,  express, 
plain. 

Exploit  —  feat,  accomplishment, 
achievement,  deed,  performance. 

Explore— search,  examine. 

Extend— spread  out,  stretch  out, 
enlarge,  increase,  distend,  diffuse. 

Extensive— wide,  comprehensive, 

large. 

Extenuate  —  palliate,  diminish, 
lessen,  excuse. 

Exterior  —  outward,  outside,  ex- 
ternal. 

Exterminate— eradicate,  extir- 
pate, destroy. 

External— outward,  exterior. 

Extol— commend,  praise,  admire, 
laud,  eulogise,  applaud. 


Facetious  —  amusing.  Jocular, 
comic,  Jocose. 

Fact— incident,  circumstance. 

Faculty  —  ability,  gift,  talent, 
power. 

Falling— weakness,  imperfection* 
frailty,  misfortune,  miscarriage, 
foible,  fault. 

Fair— clear,  consistent,  right.  Im- 
partial, straight,  honest.  Just, 
equitable. 

Faith— trust,  belief,  credit,  fidel- 
ity. 
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Fallaelon*  —  UlusiTe,  rinlonary, 
deceitful,  delurive.  fraudulent. 

Falsehood  —  falidty.  faUincation. 
fabrication.  Action,  ile,  untruth. 

Faoilllar— free,  intimate,  uncere- 
monious. 

Famons  —  celebrated.  eminent, 
renowned,  di^tin^ished,  illustri- 
ous. 

FanclAil  —  ideal.  imaKinattve, 
capricious,  fantastical,  whimsical, 
hypochondriac. 

Fancy— imaKination,  taste,  whim, 
caprice,  inclination,  lilcinfc.  c<in- 
ceit.  notion,  conception,  humor, 
ideality. 

Faaclnate— charm,  attract,  capti- 
vate, bewitch,  enchant,  enrapture. 

Fashion —  style,  mode,  custom, 
manner,  way,  practice,  form, 
sort. 

Faaten— flx.  hold,  stick,  annex, 
attach,  affix. 

Fastidious  —  particular,  di«idain- 
ful,  squeamish. 

Fate —  destiny,  chance,  fortune, 
luck,  doom.  lot. 

Favor— civility,   support,   benefit, 

Rrace. 
Favorable— auspicious,  suitable. 

propitious. 

FanIC— failinfc.  error,  shortf-omintc. 
blemish,  imperfection,  offence. 

Fanltless  —  iniiltless,  blamelesH. 
spotless,  innocent. 

Fear— alarm,  dread,  timidity,  ter- 
ror, fright,  trepidation,  appre- 
hension. 

Fearftal— dreadful,  horrible,  ter- 
rible, awful,  afraid,  timorous, 
timid. 

Fearles»~dar1n{c.  brave,  intrepid, 
undaunted,  courageous. 

Feasible  —  reasonable,  plausible, 
practicable. 

Feat— exploit,  trick,  achievement, 
act,  deeu. 

Feeble— frail,  inllrm.  weak. 

Feellnr—  sensation,  sympathy, 
generosity,  sensibility. 

FellcltF— jov.  deliirht,  happiness, 
prospenty,  bliss,  blesmnlnenM. 

Fertile— fruitful,  proliflc.  abund- 
ant, productive. 

Fervor — wannth,  heat,  ardor, 
vehemence,  zeal. 

Festlvltv— Joyfulness,  happinos, 
gayety.  festival. 

Flekle — unHtable.  chanireablc  in- 
constant, variable,  capncioutt, 
impulMive. 

Fiction— invention.  He,  untruth, 
falsehood,  fabrication. 

Fidelity— faith,  honesty,  loyalty. 

Fiery  —  hot,  fervent.  impulHive, 
anient,  passionate,  vehement. 

Flsare  —  shape,  semblance,  fonn, 
repreM'ntation.  statue. 

Fine- "delicate,  nice,  pretty,  lovely, 
showy,  beautiful,  elegant. 

Finish — conclude,  end.  tenninat4>, 
close,  complete,  i»erfect. 

Firm— ready,  stronff.  immovable, 
solid.  Hteady,  Htunly,  partnenihip, 
resolute. 

First— hijfhest.  chief,  earliest,  pri- 
mar>-,  primitive,  pristine,  com- 
meucement,  oriirinal. 

Fitted— suited,  c<mipetont,  quali- 
fied, adapted. 

Flas- ^roop,  laniniish,  decline, 
pine,  faint. 

Flavltloas  — wicked,  atroi'loux, 
flairrant,  heinous. 

Flavor— taj»te,  odor,  fraifrance. 

Flaw— spot,  stain,  siMt.'k,  crack, 
blemlMh.  dffect. 

Fleeting— transient,  transitory, 
swift,  temporary. 

rieetnesa  —  swiftness,  rapidity. 
quicknenM.  vi;l«H?ity.  <*«'krity. 

Fluctuate— vary,  waver,  change, 
hesitate,  vacillate. 


Follower  —  adherent,  succeasor. 
believer,  diiciple,  partisan,  pur- 
suer. 

Foadness— afTection,  love,  attach- 
ment, tenderness. 

Foolish— simple,  stupid,  silly,  ab- 
surd, preposterous,  irrational. 

Forbear— refrain,  spare,  abstain, 
pause. 

Forbid— <leny,  prohibit,  interdict, 
oppose. 

Force— obliKe,  compel,  restrain. 

Forcible— |»owerful.  stroufp,  irre- 
sistible, mig-hty,  potent.  coKent. 

Forebode— foretell,  presage,  be- 
token, progmorticate,  augur. 

Forego    quit,  give  up.  resign. 

ForcBolna— before,  former,  pre- 
vious, prior,  preceding,  anterior, 
anteceaent. 

Forcthonsht— expectation,  fore- 
hight,  anticipation,  premedita- 
tion. 

ForTelture— penalty,  fine. 

Forge — counterfeit,  frame,  invent, 
fabricate. 

Forgive— absolve,  pardon,  remit, 
ac4iuit,  excuse. 

Forlorn  —  forsaken,  lo*»t,  lonely, 
destitute,  deserted. 

Form -ceremony,  observance,  rite. 

Formal  —  cermonious.  particular, 
methodical,   exact,   stiff,  precise. 

Forsake— desert,  abandon,  leave, 
abdicate,  relinquish,  quit. 

Fortunate  —  successful,  lucky, 
prosperous. 

Fortune— estate,  portion,  success, 
fate. 

Fomvard— confident,  eager,  bold, 
ardent,  immodetit,  presumptuous, 
ready,  progressive. 

Foster  —  keep,  harbor,  nourish, 
cherish,  nume. 

Fragile  —  brittle,  weak,  tender, 
frail. 

Frailty— weakness,  unsteadiness, 
instability,  failing,  foible. 

Frame— fabricate,  compose,  plan, 
contrive,  inven*.  form,  adjust. 

Fraternity  —  society,  brother- 
hood. 

Frand — cheat.  im|K>tfition.  deceit, 
deception,  guile. 

Freak  —  whim,  caprice,  humor, 
fancy. 

Free  —  g<.>nerous.  liberal,  candid, 
open,  frank,  familiar,  unconflned. 
uncimstrained,  unreserved,  mu- 
nificent, bounteous. 

Free  —  deliver,  liberate,  rescue, 
clear,  affranchise,  enfranchise. 

Freedom- libertv.  independence, 
exemption,  privilege,  familiarity, 
unrestraint. 

Freely  —  spontaneous! v.  frankly. 
unn'serviHUy,  che^i-fully,  unhesi- 
tatingly, liberally. 

Frequently  —  often,  repeatedly, 
commonly,  generally,  usually. 

Fresh— new,  recent,  cool,  modern, 
novel. 

Fret— chafe,  anger,  gall,  corrode, 
agitate,  vex. 

Fretfkil — captious.  |ieevish,  angry, 
petulant. 

Friendly  — pleasant,  kind,  agree- 
able, sociable,  amicable. 

Fright— panic,  consternation,  ter- 
ror, alarm. 

Frighten — terrify,  scare,  alann, 
intlmidiite.  afTright.  daunt. 

Frightful— horrid,  horrible,  terri- 
ble, terrific,  dreadful,  fearful. 

Frugal— careful,  saving,  jirudent, 
eeoiioniieal. 

Frultrul  —  abundant.  plentiful, 
fertile,  proiiuctlvc.  pn>Iirlc. 

Frustrate— flefeat,  hinder,  f«)il, 
nullify.  dis,ip|s>int. 

FuIIv-largely.  amply,  completely, 
c<)prousIy,  abundantly. 

I    Futile— useless,  frivolous,  trifling. 


Oaln— obtain,  get,  win,  acquire, 
attain,  profit. 

Oalt  —  bearing,  mien,  walk,  car- 
riage. 

dale  —  breese,  storm,  hurricane, 
tempest. 

Oather  —  collect,  muster.  Infer, 
ansemble,  compress,  fold. 

Oay— dashing,  showy,  merry,  fine, 
cheerful. 

Oenerally  —  usually,  commonly, 
frequently. 

Oenerons  —  liberal,  bounteous, 
beneficent,  munificent,  noble. 

Oenlns— talent,  intellect,  wisdom, 
ingenuity,  capacity,  ability,  taste. 

Oenteel  —  polished,  refined,  man- 
nerly, cultured,  polite. 

Oentle — tame,  meek,  mild,  quiet, 
peaceable. 

Oenulne— real,  actual,  authentic, 
unalloyed,  unadulterated,  true, 
natural. 

Germinate— sprout ,  shoot,  grow, 
bud.  vegetate. 

Oestnre— action,  motion,  posture, 
attitude. 

Oct- gain,  attain,  obtain,  procure, 
realixe,  acquire,  possess. 

Oin — donation,  present,  gratuity, 
benefaction,  endowment,  ability, 
talent. 

Give  — impart,  nmfer,  grant,  be- 
stow, consign,  yield. 

Glad- happy,  gav.  cheerful.  Joy- 
ful. Joyous,   delighted,   gratified. 

Glance— sight,  look,  glimpse. 

Glitter  —  glisten,  sparkle,  shine, 
glare,  radiate. 

Glittering— glistening,  sparkling, 
shining,  bright,  brilliant. 

Gloom  —  dark.  sad.  dim.  cloudy, 
dull,  sullen,  monise,  melanclioly. 

Glory  — fame,  renown,  splendor, 
praise,  honor,  reputation,  bright- 
nens. 

Graceful  —  comely,  genteel,  be- 
coming, elegant,  neat. 

Grand  — dignified,  loftv.  exalted, 
irreat,  elevaKHi,  magnificent,  sub- 
lime, majestic,  glorious,  superb, 
splendid. 

Grant— give,  bestow,  cede,  confer, 
concede,  sell,  yield. 

Grasp— grip,  seize,  catch. 

Gratcfkil  —  thankful,  agreeable, 
delicious,  pleasing. 

Gratlllcatlon  —  indulgence,  hap- 
piness, enjoyment,  fruition,  pleas- 
ure. 

Grave — slow,  solemn,  thoughtful, 
serious,  important,  sedate. 

Greatness— size.  bulk,  grandeur, 
magnitude,  immensity,  dignity-, 
IKJwer. 

Greediness— ravenous,  rapacity, 
voracity,  covetousness,  eagerness. 

Grief  —  sadness.  sorn>w.  distress, 
regret,  melancholy*,  ailliction,  an- 
guish. 

Grieve — bemoan,  l)ewail.  afllici, 
lament,  hurt,  mourn,  sorrow. 

Group— cluster,  collection,  assem- 
blagt^ 

Grow— sprout,  vegetate,  proceetl, 
increase. 

Guarnnlee— warrant,  vouch  for, 
secui"e. 

Guard  —  protect,  defend,  shield, 
watch. 

Guess— suppost*.  conjecture,  think, 
surmise,  divine. 

Guest— stranger,  visitor,  visitant. 

Guide— lead,  din'ct.  conduct,  am- 
tnil.  instnict.  regulate. 

Guilty— <lepmv(Hi.  wicked,  sinful. 


•  ullty— <lepntvjHi.  w 
criminal,  debauched. 


Hnle— strong,   sound,    hearty,  ro- 
bust. 


»me — line,  fair,  beaatifnl. 
pretty,  graceful,  lovely,  elegant, 
noble. 


Hapuiness  — contentment,  lock, 
felicity .  bliss. 

Harass— tire,  molest,  weary,  dis- 
turb, perplex,  vex,  torment. 

Harbinger  —  messenger,  fore- 
runner, precursor. 

Hard— near,  close,  unfeeling.  In- 
exorable, arduous,  dlfllcult,  Arm. 
hardy,  solid. 

Hardened— unfeeling,  obdurate. 
Insensible,  callous. 

Hardihood  —  boldness,  presump- 
tion, audacity,  effrontery,  daring, 
bravery. 

Hardly  —  barely,  scarcely,  with 
difltcuity. 

Hardship— aflliction,  oppression, 
grievance,  injury. 

Harm— evil,  injury,  damage,  mis- 
fortune, hurt,  ill,  mishap. 

Hanaleas  —  gentle,  unoffending, 
inoffensive,  innocent. 

HaruiOBy— unison,  concord,  ac- 
cordance, melody,  agreement. 

Har^— rough,  stem,  severe,  rig- 
orous, austere,  morose. 

Hasten— hurry,  expedite,  acceler- 
ate, quicken. 

Hastiness— dispatch,  speed,  pre- 
cipitancy, hurry,  rashness. 

Hasty— rash,  angry,  quick,  pas- 
sionate, cursory. 

Hate— dislike,  abjure,  detest,  ab- 
hor, loathe,  abominate. 

Hateftil  —  odious,  contemptible, 
execrable,  d^t^xtable,  abominable, 
loathsome. 

Hanghtlaeas  —  vanity,  self-con- 
ceit, arrogance,  pride,  dlMlain. 

Haxard— trial,  venture,  chance, 
risk,  danger,  peril. 

Headstrong  —  self-willed,  stub- 
bom,  forward,  violent,  obstinate, 
venturesome. 

Ueal— restore,  cure,  remedy. 

Healthy—well,  sound,  wholesome, 
salutary,  salubrious. 

Hear— haricen,  listen,  watch,  at- 
tend, overhear. 

Hearty— sinct.>re.  zealous,  warm, 
strong,  cordial,  ardent,  healthy. 

Heaviness  —  sorrow,  gloom,  de- 
jection, weight,  gravity. 

Heedless  — dilatory,  thoughtless, 
negligent,  remiss,  careless,  inat- 
tentive. 

Heighten  —  raise,  advance,  im- 
prove, aggravate. 

Helaons-wicked,  sinful.  Aagrant, 
atrocious. 

Help— provide,  serve,  assist,  aid, 
relieve,  support,  succor. 

Henee — from,  thence,  so.  accord- 
ingly, therefore,  wherefore,  con- 
sequently. 

Heroic— bold,  noble,  brave,  fear- 
less, valiant,  courageous,  intrepid. 

Heroism  —  valor,  boldness,  cour- 
age, bravery,  gallantry,  fortitude. 

Hesitate— pause.-  falter,  wait,  de- 
lay, doubt,  demur,  stammer. 

Hidden  —  obscure,  mvsterious, 
secret,  covert,  concealed. 

Hideous- awful,  frightful,  horri- 
ble, ghastly,  grim,  grisly. 

Hilarity- Jollity.  Joviality,  mirth, 
merriment,  cheerfulness,  gayety. 

Hinder  —  Interfere,  impede,  env 
barrass.  retard,  prevent,  oppose, 
stop,  thwart,  obstruct. 

Hold  —  keep,  occupy,  maintain, 
retain,  detain,  grasp,  possess. 

Honesty— honot*.  Adelity.  frank- 
ness, integrity,  probity,  purity. 
Justice,  sincerity,  rectitude,  up- 
rightness, truthfulness. 

Honor  — exalt,  dignify,  respect, 
adorn,  revere,  esteem,  venerate, 
reverence. 

Hope— desire,  belief,  trust.  confW 
dence,  expectation,  anticipation. 
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Kopelea*— deapondinff,   dejected, 

despalrln^r- 
Horrible— dreadful,  terrible.  ter> 

rifle,  fearful,  frightful,  awful. 

Ho«tlle— unfriendly,  contrary,  op- 
posite, repugnant. 

^oatlllCjr  —  enmity,  opposition, 
animosity,  ill  will,  unfriendliness. 

Honiie— domicile,  dwelling,  home, 
habitation,  family,  race,  quorum. 

HoweTcr— notwithstanding,  but, 
nevertheless,  yet,  still. 

Haonble — meek,  lowly,  subdued, 
submissiTe.  modest,  unpretend- 
ing, unassuming. 

Karry— hasten,  expedite,  precip- 
itate. 

Hnrtfal  —  annoying,  injurious, 
detrimental,  mfiichlevons,  perni- 
cious, prejudicial. 

Hypocrisy  —  dissimulation,  pre- 
tence, deceit. 


dca— notion,  thought,  conception, 
imagination,  perception. 

die— unoccupied,  unemployed,  in- 
active, indolent,  still,  faxy,  sloth- 
ful. 

gnonsnt  —  untaught,  unskilled, 
uninformed,  unlettered,  illiterate, 
unlearned. 

llneaa  —  sickness,  disorder,  dis- 
ease, malady. 

niasloii— falsity,  mockery,  decep* 
tion. 

■iaclne— think,  suppose,  fancy, 
conceive,  deem,  contrive,  appre- 
hend. 

■ibeelllty  —  weakness,  languor, 
feebleness,  infirmity,  debility,  im- 
potence. 

mitAte— follow,  copy,  mimic. 

■imaterlal— unimportant.  Insig- 
nificant, inconsiderable,  inconse- 
quential, uncorporeal.  spiritual, 
unsubstantial,  unconditioned. 

■imedlately-instantly.directly. 

mmenae— va«>t  huge,  enormous, 
prodigious,  unlimited. 

■iniodeaC— impudent,  bold,  indel- 
icate, shameless,  indecent,  un- 
chaste. 

mpalr  —  lessen,  weaken,  injure, 
decrease. 

npart— grant,  bestow,  disclose, 
communicate,  reveal,  divulgre. 

npatleni  —  uneasy,  eager,  rest- 
less, hasty. 

mpeaeh— censure,  reproach,  ar- 
raign, accuse. 

npedc— hinder,  delay,  obstruct, 
retard. 

■spedlmeiit  —  obstruction,  ob- 
stacle, hinderance. 

npel— urge,  force,  incite.  Induce, 
instigate,  animate,  encourage. 

npeadlnc— imminent,  threaten- 
ing. 

nperatlTe  —  commanding,  im- 
perious, authoritative,  despotic. 

■sperTectloa— wanting,  blemish, 
fault,  defect,  failing,  frailty, 
foible,  weakness. 

■iperloH*  —  commanding,  domi- 
neering, haughty,  imperative, 
proud,  lordly,  overbearing,  tyran- 
nical. 

mpertlaeat— rude,  quarrelsome, 
intrusive,  insolent,  meddling,  ir- 
relevant, troublesome. 

mpetnona— hasty,  rough,  vehe- 
ment, violent,  forcible,  boisterous. 

mpllcate  —  involve,  embarrass, 
entangle. 

mplore  — beg,  beseech,  ask,  en- 
treat, supplicate,  solicit,  request. 

mply— mean,  signify,  denote,  in- 
fer, involve. 

■iportaaee  —  weight,  moment, 
i^ignification,  consequence. 

npoatarc — deceit,  cheat,  fraud, 
deception,  imposition,  counterfeit, 
artiflce. 


■ipreeatlon— execration,  curse, 
malediction,  anathema. 

mprove  —  cultivate,  correct,  re- 
form, rectify,  amend,  advance. 

■ipudeni— insolent,  bold,  ntde, 
saucy,  impertinent,  uncouth,  im- 
modest, shameless. 

npnte— charge,  ascribe,  attrib- 
ute. 

nablllty  —  disability,  weakness 
impotence. 

naetlTe  —  sluggish,  lasy,  idle, 
slothful,  inert,  drowsy. 

nadeqnate— insufficient,  Incom 
petent,  unable,  incapable. 

naCtentlve— negligent,  heedless 
careless,  inadvertent,  thoughtless 
dilatoty,  remiss. 

neeaaantly— constantly,  contin 
ually,  unremitlngly,  unceasingly 

ncldent  —  contingency,  circum 
stance,  event. 

Bclte— provoke,  excite,  stimulate, 
arouse,  encourage,  animate;,  ag- 
gravate. 

nelnde— contain,  enclose,  com 
prise,  embrace,  comprehend. 

ncoasmode— molest,  disturb.  In 
convenience,  trouble,  annoy. 

neompetent— inapt.  InsuflScient, 
incapaole,  inadequate,  unsuitable 

neonslstent— incongruous,  con 
trary,  ridiculous,  abeurd. 

neoBstant- unstable,  uncei*tain 
fickle,  variable,  changeable,  ver- 
satile. 

ndeeent— unbecoming.  Impudent 
immodest,  indelicate. 

ndieate — show,  mark,  point  out 
reveal. 

ndlfrerent— passive,  neutral,  re 
gardloss,  unconcerned,  impartial 

ndlgence— poverty,  need,  want, 
penury. 

ndlffenoue— native. 

ndlvnatlon— temper,  anger,  dis- 
pleasure, contempt,  resentment, 
wrath. 

ndlseretloB— Imprudence,  folly, 
injudiclousiicss. 

ndlepensable  —  Important,  nec- 
essary, essential. 

ndlspntable  —  undeniable.  In- 
dubitable, unquestionable,  incon- 
trovertible, conclusive,  settled. 

ndlstlncC— confused,  ambiguous, 
doubtful,  dark. 

ndaee— persuade,  lead.  Infiuence, 
urge.  Instigate,  actuate. 

ndastrlons  —  diligent,  persever- 
ing, laborious,  assiduous,  active. 

neTltable— unavoidable,  certain. 

nezorable  —  Immovable,  relent- 
less, unyielding,  implacable. 

nezpedlent  —  unsuitable,  unfit, 
inconvenient. 

nf^et— taint,  corrupt,  defile,  con- 
taminate, pollute. 

nf^rence— deduction,  conclusion. 

nCSerlor— less,  lower,  secondary, 
subservient,  subordinate. 

nfested— disturbed,  troubled,  an- 
noyed, plagued. 

nllnlte  —  boundless,  unbounded. 
Illimitable,  unlimited,  immense, 
eternal. 

nflrai  —  weak,  sickly,  decrepit, 
feeble,  debilitated,  imbecile. 

nflnence— authority,  power,  per- 
suasion, credit,  favor,  sway. 

nformatlon  —  notice,  counsel, 
intelligence,  advice,    instruction. 

nsenloae  —  inventive,  talented, 
skillful. 

Birenulty  —  capacity,  invention, 
genius,  skill,  talent. 

nhablt  — dwell,  occupy,  reside, 
stay,  abide,  sojourn. 

nherenC— innate,  inborn,  inbred. 

nhnoian— cruel,  savage,  barbar- 
ous, brutal. 

Inloultoua— unjust,  evil,  wicked, 
nenuious. 


qjaaetlon— order,  mandate,  pre- 
cept, command. 

■On re — harm,  hurt,  impair,  dam- 
age, deteriorate. 

nnate— natural.  Inherent,  inbred, 
inborn. 

nnoeeat— pure,  blameless,  guilt- 
lees,  faultless,  inoffensive,  harm- 
less, spotless. 

Bordlnate  —  immoderate,  intem- 
perate, irregular,  excessive. 

nqnlsUlTe  — curious,  inquiring, 
anxious,  prying. 

nsanlty— derangement,  madness, 
craainess,  lunacy,  mania. 

naenslblllty- dullness,  apathy, 
indifference,  stupidity,  torpor, 
imperceptibility. 

nsldloaa— deceitful,  sly.  crafty, 
cunning,  subtle,  treacherous. 

nslflrnlfleant— worthless,  mean- 
ingless, inconsiderable,  trivial, 
unimportant. 

nalnaate  —  hint,  suggest,  inti- 
mate. 

nsolent— insulting,  abusive,  rude, 
haughty,  saucy,  offensive,  imper- 
tinent. 

nspire — animate,  invigorate,  en- 
liven, cheer,  exhilarate,  suggest. 

natlsate  —  tempt,  incite,  urge, 
encourage,  Impel,  move,  stimu- 
late. 

BSilll— Infuse,  implant,  sow. 

nstmctlon— education,  precept, 
teaching,  suggestion,  counsel,  ad- 
vice. 

Bsaflclent  — inadequate,  incap- 
able, incompetent,  unfit,  unable, 
unsuitable. 

nsnlt  —  abuse,  affront,  outrage, 
contempt,  insolence,  indignity. 

ntcsrlty— purity,  probity,  truth- 
fulness, uprightness,  honesty. 

ntelleet— understanding,  genius, 
ability,  capacity,  talent. 

ntelllffenee— intimation,  under- 
standing, information,  notice, 
knowledge,  intellect. 

n temperate— excessive,  immod- 
erate, inordinate. 

ntead— purpose,  mean,  denign. 

ntercede  —  mediate.  Interpose, 
interfere. 

Bterllne— insert,  alter,  correct, 
add. 

ntermlMilon  —  cessation,  stop, 
rest,  vacation,  interniption. 

ntermlt  —  abate,  suspend,  sub- 
side, forbear. 

nterpoae  —  mediate,  interfere, 
intermeddle. 

nterpret— explain,  demonstrate, 
elucioate,  expound,  decipher. 

Bterro^ate— examine,  question, 
inquire. 

Bterral— space,  interstice,  time. 

nterTenlBff  —  coming  between, 
interposing,  intermediate. 

Btlmldate  —  frighten,  alarm, 
daunt,  scare. 

ntozleatlon  —  infatuation,  ine- 
briety, drunkenness. 

n tractable— perverse,  obstinate, 
stubborn,  ungovernable,  uncon- 
trollable, unmanageable. 

ntrepid  —  fearless,  undaunted, 
bold,  daring,  valiant,  courageous, 
brave. 

BtrlBsle— real,  true,  inherent,  in- 
ward, essential,  genuine. 

ntroduetory— preliminary,  pre- 
vious, prefatory. 

Btrude  —  invade,  infringe,  en- 
croach, obtrude,  entrench. 

Btrast — confide,  commit. 

nvade  — enter,  attack.  Intrude, 
encroach,  infringe. 

nvalld— weak,  sick,  infirm,  null, 
feeble,  void. 

BTalldate— weaken,  injure,  des- 
troy, overthrow. 


iBTeetlTe— censure,  abuse,  ralV- 
ing,  reproach,  satire. 

Ib Teat— feign,  fabricate,  frame, 
conceive,  discover,  devise. 

Invest— enclose,  surround,  confer^ 
adorn,  array,  endow,  endue. 

iBTestlffatloB- search,  inquiry, 
examination,  scrutiny,  research. 

Ib  Vetera te-obstinate,  confirmed, 
constant,  fixed. 

lavlaorate— restore,  strengthen, 
fortify. 

iBviaclble  —  unyielding,  uncon- 
querable. 

iBvolve  —  envelop,  enwrap,  en- 
tangle, implicate. 

Iraaelble— irritable,  hasty,  flery, 
hot,  angry. 

Ire  — anger,  temper,  wrath,  pas- 
sion, resentment. 

Iroay— ridicule,  sarcasm,  satire, 
burlesque. 

Irratloaal  —  unreasonable,  fool- 
ish, absurd,  silly. 

Irrefragable— undeniable,  indis- 
putable, incontrovertible,  unques- 
tionable. 

Irritate  —  plague,  anger,  tease, 
excite,  provoke,  aggravate,  exas- 
perate. 

ImiptloB— opening,  invasion,  in- 
road, bursting  forth. 

Isane— offspring,  progeny,  result, 
end,  sequel,  egress,  evacuation, 
effect,  consequence. 


tlade  —  harass,  weary,  tire,  dis- 
pirit. 

tFealonsy— suspicion,  envy. 

tlest— fun.  Joke,  sport. 

tloeose— funny,  witty,  merry.  Joc- 
ular, pleasant,  facetious,  wag- 
gish. 

tFoenad  —  Joyful,   lively,   merry, 

gay,    sprightly,    sportive,    light- 
earted,  vivacious,  mirthful. 

tFolB— unite,  add,  combine,  close, 
adhere,  confederate  leagrue. 

eloke— rally,  sport. 

Jollity— hilarity,  mirth,  gayety, 
merriment,  festivity.  Joviality. 

efonraey  —  travel,  trip,  voyage, 
tour. 

tFoy— happiness,  delight,  gladness, 
charm,  rapture,  ecstasy,  felicity, 
exultation,  pleasure,  transport. 

tIadKBieBt  —  sentence,  decision, 
doom,  opinion,  discernment,  dis- 
crimination, penetration,  intelli- 
gence, sagacity. 

tlust  — exact,  accurate,  correct, 
honest,  barely,  upright,  righteous, 
equitable,  incorrupt. 

tlastlfy  —defend,  excuse,  clear, 
absolve,  maintain. 

tIastBeaa— exactness,  correctness, 
accuracy,  equity,  propriety. 


Keea— sharp,  penetrating,  acute, 
cutting,  piercing,  shrewd. 

Keep— hold,  detain,  support,  re- 
tain, maintain,  guard,  reserve, 
sustain. 

K-lad- indulgent,  compassionate, 
tender,  lenient,  grentle,  affable, 
courteous,  benignant,  bland. 

Klad- sort,  manner,  class,  race, 
species,  way,  genus. 

K.BOwledffe— understanding,  per- 
ception, learning,  erudition,  skill, 
acquaintance.    * 


I^abor— toil,  work,  strive,  exert, 
drudge. 

LtBBieBt — sorrow,  mourn,  deplore, 
complain,  bewail,  grieve,  regret. 

L>aBKiiase— tongue,  speech,    dia- 
lect, idiom. 
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I^an^ald  —  wpary.    weak,    faint 
exhaiwted,  dull,  droopinif- 

lltArve— comprehenslTe,  capacious 
extenslre,  big,  great,  huge. 

I^aaaltnde— prontratlon,  languor 
weariness,  enenration,  fatigue. 

I«aat— latest,  hindmost,  ultimate 
Anal,  end. 

Ijaatlnv— durable,  continuous,  for 
erer.  continual,  permanent,  per 
petual,  eternal. 

I«atent— unseen,  hidden,  secret. 

I^andable  —  praiseworthy,  com 
raendable. 

I«aafrhab1e  —  droll,  ridiculous 
conncal,  mirthful. 

KtaTlsli— profuse,  wasteful,  extrav 
agant. 

I«axy— indolent,  idle,  slothful,  in 
active. 

liean— bend.  Incline,  totter,  warer 

Lieamlnr— intelligence,    knowl 

edge,    erudition,    science,    lltera 

ture,  information. 

I«eaT« — abandon,  desert,  resign 
relinquish,  bequeath. 

I>ffltlmate— real,  legal,  lawful 
genuine. 

liensthen— protract,  extend,  con 
tinue.  draw  out. 

Ijeaaen-Hllminlsh,  decrease,  abate, 
reduce,  subside,  bhrink,  degrade 

I«et— allow,  permit,  suffer,  leave 
hire. 

I^ctharslc  —  dull,  tired,  weary 
heavy,  drowwy,  sleepy. 

IjCVcI — even,  smooth,  plain,  flat 

I<eTlt]r— giddiness,  gayety,  llckle 
ness.  vanity,  lightness. 

Ltlable— exposed,  responsible,  sub- 
ject. 

Ijlbcrnl  —  benevolent,  generous, 
munifleent,  charitable. 

I«lb«rate— free,  set  free,  deliver, 
releai«e. 

Ijibertjr  —  freedom,  perminsion. 
license,  leave.oxemption,  privilege. 

Ijle —  deception,  untruth,  Action, 
fabrication,  falsehood. 

Lilf^B— being,  energy,  vitality,  vi- 
vacity, briskness. 

Ldfelesa  — deceased,  dead.  Inani- 
mate, inactive,  stale,  flat,  dull. 

IjIII— raise,  elevate,  exalt,  hoist. 

IjlKht— illuminate,  enlighten,  nim- 
ble, kindle. 

L.lke— probable,  similar,  uniform, 
resembling. 

Ijikeneas  — resemblance,  picture, 
portrait. 

Itlklnff— inclination,  attachment, 
fondness,  affection. 

Ltlnser— wait,  delay,  loiter,  hesi- 
tate, saunter,  tarry,  lag. 

Ijlqnld— Auid,  liquor. 

LtUten  —  hearken,  attend,  hear, 
overhear. 

Ltlttlc— Jmall,  diminutive. 

IjItc— exist,  subsist,  dwell,  abide, 
reside. 

Kilvely— active,  energetic,  brisk, 
nimble.  Jocund,  merry,  .nprightly, 
vigorous. 

Ijodfre  —  accommodate,  entertain, 
shelter,  harbor. 

Ijoniness  — height,  haughtiness, 
stateliness,  elevation,  dignity, 
pride. 

lioUer— lag,  saunter,  linger. 

Ijonely— dreary,  lonesome,  retired, 
solitary. 

Ijook— see,  behold,  view,  inspect, 
appearance. 

Ijooae  — unconnected,  o|H>n.  unre- 
strained, dissolute,  licentious,  un- 
Jointed. 

Iamm— injury,  damage,  detriment, 
waste.  • 

Ijot— share,  portion,  fate,  fortune, 
destiny. 

Ijond— noisy,  vociferous,  clamor- 
ous, turbulent,  vehement. 


I.K»Te— liking,  affection,  fondness, 
kindness,  attachment,  adoration, 
esteem. 

IjOTCly— attractive,  amiable,  ele- 
gant, charming,  handsome,  Ane, 
dellfi^tful,  beautiful. 

Ijower— beau,  wooer,  suitor. 

IjOTlac— kind,  affectionate,  atten- 
tive, tender,  amorous. 

IjO^v— humble,  mean,  base,  abject, 
debased,  dejected,  despicable. 

Ijower  —  humble,  humiliate,  de- 
base, degrade. 

Ltucky  —  successful,  fortunate, 
prosperous. 

Ltudlcrona  —  amusing,  comical, 
droll,  laughable. 

Ltunacy— mania,  derangement,  in- 
sanity, madness. 

Liuxurlant  — excessive,  voluptu- 
ous, abundant,  exuberant. 

IjHxary  — profusion,  abundance, 
excess. 

•  •  • 

Macnlfleeni— noble,  grand,  sub- 
lime, glorious,  splendid,  superb. 

M acnItHde— size,  greatness,  bulk. 

Maintain— sustain,  keep,  support, 
help,  continue,  assert,  defend, 
vindicate. 

Malady— evil,  disease,  afllictlon. 
disorder,  distemper. 

Manage— control,  direct,  conduct. 

Mandate— command,  charge,  in- 
junction, order. 

Manirle— cut,  lacerate,  mutilate, 
tear,  malm. 

Manifest  — evident,  clear,  open, 
apparent,  obvious,  plain. 

Marvin— edge,  verge,  rim,  brim, 
brink,  border. 

Mark— stamp,  impress,  imprint, 
brand,  show,  observe. 

Marrlnve— matrimony,  wedlock, 
nuptials. 

Ma rrel  —  wonder,  prodigy,  ralr^ 
acle. 

Maaslve  —  large,  heavy,  bulky, 
ponderous. 

Master -achieve,  overcome,  sur- 
mount, conquer. 

Mature- perfect,  complete,  ripe. 

Maxlai— saying,  adage,   proverb. 

Mean  — abject,  low,  despicable, 
miserly,  sordid,  penurious,  nig- 
gardly. 

Meaning— flense,  import,  signifl- 
cation,  intention,  purpose,  design. 

Meanwhile— meantime,  interim, 
intervening. 

Mechanle— artisan,  artlflcer. 

Meddle— interpose,  interfere,  in- 
terrupt. 

Mediate— Intercede,  interpose. 

Meek— mild,  soft,  gentle,  humble. 

Meet— assemble,  Join,  At,  becom- 
ing. 

Meeting  —  assembly,  company, 
auditory,  congrregation. 

Melancholy  —  sadness,  distress, 
depression,  gloom,  grief,  dejec- 
tion. 

Melody— harmony,  unison,  happi- 
ness, concord. 

Melt— dissolve,  soften,  liquefy. 

Memory— remembrance,  reminis- 
cence, recollection. 

Mend  —  improve,  repair,  rectify, 
correct. 

Merelf^il— mild,  tender,  gi-acious, 
bf«ignant,  compassionate,  forgiv- 
ing. 

Mercllesa— hard-hearted,  pitiless, 
cruel,  unmerciful. 

Merey  — pity,  clemency,  compas- 
sion, lenity. 

Merry— happy,  Jovous,  cheerful, 
gay.  lively,  mirthful,  sportive, 
sprightly,  vivacious. 

M«»"««"»Br^*"— bonror.  carrier,  har^ 
liiutrer.  ruremnner.  precurMM*. 


Metaphor— similitude,  trope,  em- 
blem, allegory,  symbol. 

Method— order,  manner,  system, 
mode,  rule,  plan,  regularity. 

Mlffhty- strong,  powerful,  great, 
potent. 

Mild  — moek,  gentle,  kind,  easy, 
sweet,  tender,  mellow. 

Ml  ndftal— heedful,  observant,  at- 
tentive. 

Minister— contribute,  supply,  ad- 
minister. 

Mirth— merriment,  joy.  hilarity, 
cheerfulness,  vivacity.  Jollity. 

Mischief— damage,  harm,  hurt, 
misfortune,  Injury. 

Miserly  —  stingy,  covetous,  nig- 
gardly, penurious,  avaricious. 

Misfortnne— calamity,  harm,  dis- 
aster, mishap,  ill-luck. 

Mistake— error,  blunder,  miscon- 
ception. 

Misuse— Ill-treat,  pervert,  abuse, 
misapply. 

Mitigate  —  lewen,  alleviate,  ap- 
pease, ameliorate,  abate,  assuage, 
soothe,  mollify. 

Model  —  pattern,  copy,  sample, 
mould,  specimen. 

Moderation— temperance,   sobri- 
ety, f 
esty. 


ety,  frugality 


-tempei 
,  forbe 


arance,  mod- 


-recent,  late,  new,  noveL 

t— aulet,  retiring,  reserved, 
diffident,  bashful,  unassuming. 

Modify —  re-arrange,  change,  ex- 
tenuate, alter,,  moderate. 

Molest— annoy,  vex,  tease,  incom- 
mode, trouble,  disturb. 

Mollify— ease,  appease,  moderate, 
mitigate,  assuage,  soften. 

Moroae- sour,  sullen,  gloomy, 
peevish,  forbidding. 

Motlwe— incentive,  reason,  cause, 
principle. 

Mourn  — grieve,  lament,  sorrow, 
bewail,  bemoan. 

Move— change,  pass,  stir,  Incite, 
influence,  pentuade,  actuate.  In- 
stigate, impel. 

Munifleent  —  bounteous,  bounti- 
ful, generous,  beneAcent,  liberal, 
plentiful. 

Muae— studv,  ponder,  wonder,  re- 
Aect,  think,  meditate,  contem- 
plate. 

Mutable— changeable,  unsteady, 
inconstant,  flckle.  wavering,  un- 
stable, variable,  alterable,  irreso- 
lute. 

Mntllate-deface,  injure,  destroy, 
deprive,  mangle,  maim. 

Mutinous  —  turbulenti  seditious, 
insubordinate. 

Mysterious—hidden,  dim,  daric, 
olMcure,  mystic,  latent. 

N 

BTaked— exposed,  nude,  unclothed, 
uncovered,  simple,  plain. 

BTame  —  cognomen,  appellation, 
title,  reputation,  credit,  denomin- 
ation. 

Narrow  —  contracted,  conflned, 
limited,  curtailed,  close. 

BTatlTe— indigenous,  genuine,  in- 
trinsic. 

BTear— adjoining,  adjacent,  close, 
contiguous. 

BTecessary  —  needful,  expedient, 
indispensable,  essential,  import- 
ant, requisite. 

Weed— poverty,  want,  penury,  in- 
digenct*. 

Nefterlons— evil,  wicked,  unjust, 
wrong,  iniquitous. 

Nesrilrent — careless,  heedless,  re- 
miss, neglectful,  inattentive. 

New— fresh,  late,  modem,  novel. 

NIrh-cIose,  adjoining,  contiguous, 
near,  adjacent. 

Noble  —  distinguished,  elevated, 
exalted,  illustrious,  great,  grand. 


Noisy— boisterous,  turbulent,  high, 
clamorous,  loud  sounding. 

Noted  —  renowned,  distinguished, 
conspicuous,  celebrated,  eminent, 
notorious,  illustrious. 

Notice— warning,  information,  in- 
telligence, advice. 

Notion  —  thought,  opinion,  senti- 
ment, whim,  idea,  conception, 
perception. 

Notorlona-celebrated.  renowned, 
distinguished,  noted,  public,  con- 
spicuous. 

Not  withatandl  nc— nevertheless, 
however,  in  spite  of.  yet. 

Nourish— feed,  uphold,  maintain, 
cherish,  nurture,  support. 


Obdu  rate  —  inflexible,  unfeeling, 
callous.  Impenitent,  hardened,  in- 
sensible, obstinate. 

Obedient— submissive,  compliant, 
yielding,  dutiful,  obsequious,  res- 
pectful. 

O10««t— end,  subject,  aim. 

OlOeet  —  oppose,  against,  except 
to. 

Oblige— compel,  coerce,  bind,  en- 
gage, force,  favor,  please,  gratify. 

Obnoxious— offensive,  liable,  dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant,  exposed. 

Obseure  —  hidden,  concealed,  in- 
distinct, difficult,  dark,  abstruse. 

Obserwanee— ceremony,  rite,  at- 
tention, form,  respect. 

Observant— watchful,  attentive, 
mindful,  regardful. 

Observe— see,  notice,  watch,  fol- 
low, remark,  keep. 

Obsolete— disused,  old,  woxn-out, 
antiquated,  ancient,  old-fashioned. 

Obstacle  —  impediment,  obstmc- 
tion,  difficulty,  hinderance. 

Obstinate —stubborn,  resolute, 
headstrong. 

Obstruct  —  Impede,  hinder,  stop, 
prevent. 

Obtain  — gain,  secure,  get,  win. 
acquire,  procure,  earn. 

Obvious  —  plain,  apparent,  open, 
clear,  evident,  visible,  manifest. 

Oecupatlor  —  work,  profexsion, 
calling,  trude,  business,  avoca- 
tion, employment. 

Oecnpy— keep,  hold,  use,  possess. 

Occurrence— event,  contingency, 
adventure,  incident. 

Odor— smell,  fragrance,  perfume, 
scent. 

Oflnense  —  trespass,  crime,  injury, 
sin,  outrage,  insult,  misdeed, 
wrong,  traiisflrression. 

Oflnenslve— mean,  abusive,  insult- 
ing, impertinent,  insolent,  rude, 
scurrilous,  obnoxious,  opprobri- 
ous. 

Ofllclons— busy,  active,  forward, 
obtrusive,  intiiisive. 

Only— solely,  singly,  alone,  simply, 
merely. 

Open  —  unravel,  reveal,  disclose, 
unlock. 

Op«nlnv— Assure,  aperture,  hole, 
cavity. 

Operation— performance,  action, 
agency. 

Opinion— belief,  idea,  sentiment, 
notion. 

Opinionated  —  obstinate,  stub- 
bom,  stiff,  egotistical,  conceited, 
self-willed. 

Opponent  —  opposer,  adversary, 
roe,  enemy,  antagonist. 

Opposite  —  contrary,  repugnant, 
adverse. 

Opprobrious— reproachful,  inso- 
lent, abusive,  offensive,  insulting, 
scandalous,  scurrilous. 

Opprobrium  —  shame,  disgrace, 
reproach.  Infamy,  Ignominy. 

Oration— speech,  sermon,  lerture, 
discourse,  address,  haraninie. 
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Ordala  —  appoint,  invest,  order, 
prescribe. 

Order  —  brotherhood,  fraternity, 
ranic,  method,  succession,  series, 
deipree,  genus. 

Order— mandate,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, command. 

Orderly— precise,  retrnlar,  system- 
atic, methodical. 

Ordinary— usual,  common. 

Origin— rise,  cause,  source,  foun- 
dation, beginning,  descent,  foun- 
tain. 

Orlfflnal  —  primitive,  flrst,  pris- 
tine, primary. 

Ornament  —  decorate,  beautify, 
adorn,  deck,  eml>elllsh. 

Ornate — decorated,  adorned,  em- 
bellished, bedecked,  garnished. 

Ostentation— parade,  show,  dis- 
play, bK>ast. 

Oatrace— insult,  injure,  affront, 
violence. 

Ontward— extraneous,  apparent, 
intrinsic. 

Orerbearlns— repressive,  imper- 
tinent, haughty,  lordly. 

OTercome  —  vanquish,  conquer, 
surmount,  subdue. 

OTerflow— lUi,  inundate,  deluge, 
abound. 

OTerslsht  —  mistake,  error,  mis- 
apprehension, inattention. 

Orerwlielin  —  overpower,  crush, 
upturn,  overthrow,  subdue. 

Ovrner— holder,  proprietor,  mas- 
ter, possessor. 


lAr— calm,  still,  quiet,  soothe, 
oondiiate. 

Pain— distress,  afflict,  torture,  tor- 
ment, suffer,  hurt. 

Paint— portray,  represent,  depict, 
sketch,  color,  describe,  delineate. 

Pair— Join,  two,  couple,  brace. 

Pale  — fade,  wan,  white,  pallid, 
fair. 

Palpable— gross,  plain,  apparent, 
dtscemible,  perceptible. 

Palpitate— tremble,  throb,  beat, 
flutter,  gasp,  pant. 

Pang*— torture,  torment,  distress, 
agony,  anguish,  sorrow. 

Pardan  —  acquit,  forgive,  clear, 
free,  discharge,  release,  remit. 

Paralnionlana  —  mean,  frugal, 
miserly,  avarjcioos,  penurious, 
niggardly. 

Part  —  share,  portion,  division, 
piece,  action. 

Pat^calar— individual,  specific, 
exact,  appropriate,  circumstan- 
tial, peculiar,  exclusive,  punctual, 
distinct. 

Partlenlarly  —  chiefly,  mainly, 
principally,  especially,  distinctly, 
specifloally. 

Partlaaa— disciple,  adherent,  fol- 
lower. 

Partner  —  associate,  accomplice, 
colleague,  coadjutor. 

Pawlan  —  desire,  feeling,  love, 
anger,  excitement. 

Pasalonate— hot.  angry.  Irasci- 
ble, hasty,  excitable. 

Paaalwc — submissive,  unresisting, 
patient,  resigned. 

Patkctle  —  affecting,  touching, 
noving. 

Patlenec  —  endnraJnoe,  fortitude, 
resignation. 

Pntlentr-reslgned.  composed,  en- 
during, calm,  passive,  an  invalid. 

Peaceable— quiet,  calm,  serene, 
^aaquil,  mild,  gentle. 

Peerlak  —  fretful,  disagreeable, 
petulaat,  eroes,  captious,  irrl> 
taMe. 

PennitF— iranlshment,  pain,  fine, 
forfeltnre,  ehartiaement. 


Pealtcnee  —  contrition,  remorse, 
compunction,  repentance. 

Penurious— parsimonious,  spar- 
ing, miserly,  niggardly,  begigarly. 

Penury— want,  poverty,  distress, 
indigence,  need. 

Perceive  — observe,  discern,  dis- 
tinguiith. 

Perception  —  belief,  conception, 
sentiment,  idea,  sensation,  notion. 

Peremptory— positive,  despotic, 
arbitrary,   dogmatical,    absolute. 

Perf^et— done,  complete,  finished. 

Perfldlous  —  false,  treacherous, 
faithless. 

Perforate  —  pierce,  bore,  pene- 
trate. 

PerTomi  —  execute,  accomplish, 
effect,  produce,  achieve,  fulfill. 

Perfktme— odor,  smell,  scent,  ex- 
halation, fragrance. 

Period— circuit,  date,  age,  epoch, 
era. 

Permit —  allow,  suffer,  consent, 
admit,  tolerate,  yield. 

Pernlelous  —  noisome,  ruinous, 
destructive,  mischievous,  hurtful, 
noxious. 

Perpetual— uninterrupted,  inces- 
sant, unceasing,  constant,  con- 
tinual. 

Perplex  —  bewilder,  annoy,  con- 
fuse, involve,  molest,  puzxle,  em- 
barrass, harass,  entangle. 

Persevere  —  endure,  continue, 
persist,  insist,  pursue,  prosecute. 

Perspicuity— clearness,  transpar- 
ency, brilliancy. 

Persuade— urge.  Induce,  exhort, 
influence,  entice,  prevail  upon. 

Perverse:— stubborn,  untractable, 
unmanageable,  crooked,  cross. 

Pestilential— destructive,  mis- 
chievous, epidemical,  infectious, 
contagious. 

Petition  —  prayer,  supplication, 
request,  suit,  entreaty. 

Picture— likenem,  image,  efflgy, 
representation. 

Pious  — spiritual,  devout,  godly, 
religious. 

Pique  —  offense,  grudgre,  dislike, 
malice,  spite,  rancor. 

Pity  —  sjrmpathy,  commiseration, 
compassion,  condolence,  mercy. 

Place- site,  ground,  post,  posi- 
tion. 

Placid— still,  calm,  gentle,  quiet, 
tranquil,  serene. 

Plaprue— perplex,  embarrass,  tan- 
talize, annoy,  importune,  vex, 
tonnent. 

Plain  —  perceptible,  discernible, 
manifest,  obvious,  clear,  appar- 
ent, evident,  distinct. 

Plan— design,  contrivance,  device, 
scheme,  arrangement,  project, 
stratagem. 

Pleasant— cheerful.  Jocular,  gay, 
vivacious,  agreeable,  facetious, 
witty. 

Please  —  gratify,  satisfy,  humor, 
delight. 

Pleasure  —  satisfaction,  delight, 
happiness,  enjoyment,  Joy. 

Pledire— pawn,  deposit,  security, 
hostage,  earnest. 

Plentinil— bounteous,  abundant, 
copious,  exuberant,  ample,  plen- 
teous. 

Pliant  —  lithe,  limber,  yielding, 
bending,  supple,  flexible,  pliable. 

Plight— predicament,  state,  case, 
situation,  condition,  c«mjuncture. 

Plot— plan,  arrangement,  project, 
conspiracy,  combination,  scheme, 
intrigue. 

Polite— courteous,  well-bred,  civil, 
polished,  refined,  genteel,  affable. 

Poiltcneas— good  manners,  civil- 
ity, courtesy,  suavity,  good  breed- 
ing. 

Politic— wise,  careful,  artful,  cun- 
ning, civil,  prudent. 


Pollute— corrupt,  taint,  defile.  In- 
fect, contaminate. 

Pompons— lofty,  stately,  ostenta- 
tious, showy,  dignified,  niaguili- 
cent. 

Ponder  —  f>tudy,  reflect.^  think, 
muse,  cun^iUer. 

Portion  —  piece,  part,  quantity, 
Hhai-e.  division,  dower,  fortune. 

Positive— confldent,  certain,  real, 
dogmatic,  sure,  absolute. 

Possess— keep,  hold,  have,  enjoy, 
occupy. 

Postpone— retard,  delay,  prolong, 
protract,  defer,  procrastinate. 

Posture— flgure,  gesture,  action, 
position,  attitude. 

Potent  — powerful,  strong,  vigor- 
ous, mighty,  forcible. 

Poverty— want,  need,  indigence, 
penury,  suffering. 

Practicable  —  possible,  feasible, 
available. 

Practice— custom,  style,  manner, 
form,  use,  h.ibit. 

Praise— eulogize,  applaud,  laud, 
admire,  commend. 

Prayer— application,  petition,  re- 
quest, suit,  entreaty,  supplication. 


Precarious— uncertain,  dubious, 
doubtful,  equivocal,  unreliable. 

Precedence  —  priority,  superior- 
ity, preference. 

Preceding  —  anterior,  previous, 
prior,  antecedent,  former,  fore- 
going. 

Precept— maxim,  rule,  principle, 
injunction,  law,  doctrine,  man- 
date, command. 

Precious  —  choice,  costly,  valu- 
able, expensive,  uncommon,  rare. 

Precise  — careful,  particular,  ex- 
act, accurate,  correct,  nice. 

Preclude— intercept,  prevent,  ob- 
viate,  hinder. 

Predicament— condition,  plight, 
position,  situation. 

Predict— prophesy,  fbretell. 

Predominant  —  prevalent,  over- 
ruling, controlling,  supreme,  pre- 
vailing. 

Predominate— prevail,  rule  over. 

Preference  —  advancement,  pri- 
ority, choice. 

Prejudice  —  bias,  injury,  hurt, 
disadvantage. 

Prellmlnarv— previous,  prepar- 
atory, introductory .   antecedent. 

Prepare  —  arrange,  qualify,  flt, 
equip,  make  ready. 

Preposterous— impossible,  ridic- 
ulous, absurd,  foolish. 

Prerogative  —  Immunity,  privi- 
lege. 

Prescribe  —  dictate,  ordain,  ap- 
point. 

Preserve- uphold,  maintain,  pro- 
tect, spare,  save. 

Pressing— urgent,  emergent,  im- 
poi 
lorcing. 


ite. 


rtunate,    crowding,    squeezing, 


Presume— guess,  suppose,  think, 
surmise,  conjecture,  believe. 

Presuming— forv-ard,  arrogant, 
presumptuous. 

Pretext  —  excuse,  pretense,  pre- 
tension. 

Pretty  —  lovely,  beautiful,  fine, 
agreeable. 

Prevailing- dominant,  ruling, 
overcoming,  prevalent,  predom- 
inating. 

Prevent  — impede,  obstruct,  hin- 
der, obviate,  preclude. 

Previous  -before,  prior,  anterior, 
preliminai-y,  introductory. 

Price  —  value,  worth,  expense, 
cost. 

Pride  —  self-esteem,  arrogance, 
haughtiness,  conceit,  ostentation, 
loftiness,  vanity. 

Primary  — elemental,  first,  orig- 
inal, pristine. 


Principal- main,  chief,  capital, 
head,  leading.  Important. 

Principle — motive,  tenet,  constit- 
uent part,  doctrine,  element. 

Print— Impress,  stamp,  mark. 

Prior— before,  previous,  former, 
antecedent,  preceding,  anterior. 

Priority— preference,  precedence, 
pre-eminence. 

Pristine  —  original,  first,  primi- 
tive. 

Privacy— seclusion,  solitude,  re- 
tirement, loneliness. 

Privilege  —  prerogative,  right, 
advantage,  immunity,  exemption. 

Probability— supposition,  Ukell- 
hood,  chance. 

Probity— reliability,  uprightness, 
honesty,  integrity,  veracity. 

Proceed  —  progress,  arise,  issue, 
advance,  emanate. 

Proceeding— transaction,  course, 
progression,  work. 

Proclaim  —  declare,  publish,  an- 
nuunce,  tell,  advertise,  promul- 
gate. 

Proclivity— liking,  tendency,  in- 
clination, proneness. 

Procure— obtain,  acquire,  gain. 

Prodigal  —  lavish,  extravagant, 
wasteful. 

Prodigious  —  great,  astoni>hing, 
vast.  Targe,  amazing,  mon»truus. 

Proflnne— secular.  Irreverent,  im- 
pious, irreligioua 

Profession-calling,  employment, 
business,  vocation,  work,  labor. 

Proflcleney  —  advancement.  Im- 
provement, progress. 

Prolit— gain,  advantage,  benefit, 
emolument. 

Profligate  —  depraved,  wicked, 
corrupt,  sinful,  vicious,  almn- 
doned. 

Prornse— lavish,  wasteful,  p^xxli- 
gai,  extravagant, 

Progeny— descendants,  offspring, 
race,  issue. 

Pr«Jcct— Invent,  design,  scheme, 
plan. 

Proilfle—productlve,  fruitful,  fer- 
tile. 

Prolix- tiresome,     vv......^,    long, 

diffuse. 

Prolong— extend,  delay.  pruti-HPt. 
postpone,    retard,    procrastinaiu. 

Prominent  —  eminent,  conspicu- 
ous, distinguished. 

Promise  —  agreement,  assurance, 
engagement,  declaration,  pledge, 
word,  obligation. 

Promote  —  raise,  encourage,  for- 
ward, advance. 

Prompt  —  quick,  active,  ready, 
assiduous. 

Pronounce  —  say,  speak,  utter, 
declare,  aflirm,  articulate,  enun- 
ciate. 

Proor-evldence,  testimony,  argu- 
ment. 

Propagate- multiply,  IncieaMC, 
disseminate,  diffuse,  ciix'ulate, 
spread,  extend. 

Propensity— liking,  inclination, 
proneness,  tendency,  bias. 

Proper— fit,  right,  suitable.  Just, 
appropriate. 

Propitious  —  favorable,  auspi- 
cious. 

Propitiate— conciliate,  appease, 
reconcile. 

Proportionate— equal,  adequate, 
commensurate. 

Propose— offer,  apply,  tender,  in- 
tend, purpose,  bid. 

Prospect  —  view,  landscape,  sur- 
vey. 

Prospective— future,  foreseeing, 
hereafter,  forward. 

Prosperous  —  fortunate,  lucky, 
flourishing,  successful. 
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Prvteet  —  nphold.  nmrii.  thMd. 
maintain,  defend,  cberuli,  footer, 
patronize. 

PrvCrmct— withhold,  retard,  pro- 
long, delajr,  defer,  poKtpoae. 

Pr*«d— haoirhty.  aaanminc.  arro' 
g^nt,  lofty,  vain,  conceited. 

Prvver^— maxim.  Mayiny.  ada^e. 

PrvTide  —  procure ,  fami«h,  aap- 
ply,  prepare. 

PrvTldent  —  caatioo*,  pmdent, 
economical,  earefoL 

Pr»Tia«— requimnent,  conditioo, 
ctlpalatioo. 

Pr»voke-«X(Hte.  irritate,  enraipe. 
mtsgmvAte,  eza«perate.  CantaJIxe. 

Pr«de*c« — foreciioiurht.  carefal- 
ncMi,  wijdom.  discretion,  judg- 
menu 

Pnbllali  —  annonnce.  promnlgate, 
proclaim,  adrertiae.  derlan;. 

PM«rlle— infantile,  boyish,  child- 
ish. jnTenile. 

Pnll— brings,  haal,  draw.  dras. 

P«aet«al  —  prompt,  particolar, 
exact. 

Paalali  —  whip,  chastise,  correct, 

diacipllne. 
P«mae— follow.  pro«emte.  chaae, 

perMst,  continoe,  perverere. 

(sIc  —  oonfonnd.  perplex,  em- 
I,  bewilder,  entangle. 


kMe-Talr.  probable.  Jort, 

moderate,  eqoitable. 


rcpiore. 


Kc¥ak«  —  rvpriouuML    reproach, 
•eproof.  eensore. 

KccAat — rrroke.  rKall.  reaoonce. 
withdraw,  retract,  abjure. 

Leccdc  —  retire,  retrograde,  fall 
back,  retreat. 

Itc    repeat,  rehearse. 

,•■— coont,    namber.     esti- 
mate, caicoisie.  compote. 

I M— reform,    recover ,    cor- 
rect. 


braaoe,  remintsceoce. 

Meg»«ipc»sc — satisfaction,  par. 
pnoe,  reward,  equiTalent.  remnin- 
eration. 

Kec««cllc— propitiate,  conciliate. 

Keeralt— repair,  retriere.  replace, 
recorer. 


^^tlfy— mend,  improre,  correct, 

amend,  reform. 

;  recorer. 


Kedrena— reiief,  mnedy. 

gftet*— propose,   snggest,  allude. 


Q«ack— imposter,  pretender,  em- 
piric, cliarlatan. 

Qwftll fled -capable,  fit,  adapted, 
competent. 

Qh Arret— fight,  affray,  riot,  eon- 
test,  battle,  contention,  alterca- 
tion, dispute,  tamalt. 

<|aerT  —  question,  interrogatory, 
inquiry. 

Qieaii—  ask,  examine,  doubt, 
dinpote,  consider,  inquire,  inter- 
rogate. 

QaeailoMable— suspicious,  doubt- 
fuL 

Q«tek— rapid,  actire,  lirely.  swift, 
prompt,  expeditious,  brisk. 

Qalei— calm,  repose,  tranquiilitr, 
rest,  ease,  peat-eable.  piacid,  still. 

Q«|f— depart,  leare.  resign,  aban- 
don, forsake,  relinquish. 

QaoiA'— rate,  share,  proportion. 

Q«ate— copy,  relate,  cite,  adduce. 


Kaee— lineage,  family,  breed,  gen- 
eration, counte. 

Kadlaaee  —  light,  glory,  bright- 
nens,  brilliancy. 

>— indignation,  anger,  fury. 

—  heighten,   elevate,   exalt, 
erect,  collect,  propagate. 

Rank— class,  degree,  place,  posi- 
tion. 

Ransom— purchaiie,  free,  redeem. 

RapaeloHs  —  voracious,  greedy, 
ravenous. 

Rapidity  —  swiftness,  fleetness, 
celerity,  speed,  agility,  velocity. 

Raptare— Joy.  delight,  transport, 
ecstany. 

Rare  —  w;arce,  uncommon,  excel- 
lent, singular,  unusual,  incompar- 
able, raw. 

Raah  —  impuNive.  hasty,  violent, 
though tIeHS,  headstrong. 

Rate  —  pri<>e,  quota,  proportion, 
ratio,  value,  degree,  assewtment. 

RaTenoaa— voracious,  rapacious, 
grwnly. 

Ray— dawn,  beam,  gleam,  streak, 
glunmer. 

Real— <TertAin,  true,  grenuinc,  pos- 

itlVH.  A4;tUAl. 

Reailase— rwMjh.  procure,  achieve, 
conituinrnat*?,   accomplUh,   effect. 

Reason— purp<t««e,  proof,  motive, 
argument,  origin,  understanding. 


Kefer— propose. 
Intimate,  hint. 


Kcflaed  —  graceful,  genteel,  pol- 
ished, polite,  elegant. 

Kcroras— correct,  amend,  rectify, 
improve,  better 

KcfracCory— unmanagrable.  un- 
ruly, contumacious,  perverse. 

Icfrala— forego,  forbear,  spare. 


Resale— refresh,  entertain,  feast, 
gratify. 

Rccard — respect,  esteem,  value, 
reverence,  mind.  heed. 

Resrardleea— careless,  negligent, 
Indifrerent.  unconcerned,  unob- 
servant, heedless. 

Recloa-section,  quarter,  district, 
country. 

Resrei— sorrow,  complaint,  grief, 
lament. 

Recalate— control,  rule,  direct, 
govern,  dispose,  adjust. 

Rehearse— detail,  repeat,  recite, 
recapitulate. 

Rijeei— refuse,  deny,  decline,  re- 
iader— response,  answer,  re- 


tefol 
ply. 


lellaaee  —  trust,  belief,  repose, 
confidence,  dependence. 

lelleTe— assist,  help,  succor,  aid, 
alleviate,  mitigate,  support. 

lellgloBs— pious,  devout,  holy. 

lemala  —  continue,  stay,  abide, 
tarry,  sojourn. 


lalnder— rest,   residue,    rem- 
nant. 

lem ark— comment,  observation, 
note. 

Eemlulaeenee— recollection,    re- 
membrance. 


^nilaa- heedless,  negligent,  inat- 
tentive, careless,  thoughtless. 

Remit— send,  transmit.  liberate, 
abate,  forgive,  pardon,  relax. 

Remorse— penitence,  contrition, 
distress. 

Renew— revive,  refresh,  renovate. 

Renonnee  —  leave,  resign,  abdi- 
cate, abandon,  forego,  relinquish, 
quit. 

Renovrn  —  reputation,  celebrity, 
fame. 

Repair  —  improve,  retrieve,  re- 
cover, restore. 

Reparation— restitution,  retttor- 
atfon.  amends. 

Repeal —cancel,  annul,  revoke, 
aboUtth.  abrogate,  destroy. 

Repeat— detail,    rehearse,   recite. 

Repetition-tautology,  prolixity, 
iteration,  reiteration. 

Replenish— supply,  fill,  refill. 

i,  sleep,  rest,  quiet. 


_  —  aversioa.    abbor- 

>,  antipathy,  dialike.  hat  red. 


t— hostile,  adverse,  op- 
pueute.  contrary. 

tepatatioa-rrpete.  fi 

acter,  hooor.  renown,  credit. 

Ce^aeet  —  soUeit.  ask. 
entreat,  teg.  beseech,  implore. 


itiai.  expcdicat. 

I— investigation,    stady. 
exsmination.  inqniry. 

blaace.  similitude,  likeness. 

KenMeaee — home,  sbode,  bosse, 
dwelling,  domicile. 

Keeldae  —  leavings,     remainder, 
rest. 

Kesica— yield,  abdicale.  renonnee, 
relinquiah,  forego. 

Keelgaatlaa  —  patience,    endur- 
ance, snhmiwrton,     acquiescence. 

Bealat  —  cndnre,    oppose,     with 
stand. 

Kcsolatlaa    firmness,  determina- 
tion, fortitode.  courage,  dcctaion. 

-visit,  frequent,  haont. 

regard,  defer- 
ence, attention,  consideration, 
goodwill,  estimation. 

ReapeeCfal— deferential,  dntifnl, 
obedient,  civil. 

Respite  —  delay,  suspension,  in- 
terval, reprieve. 

Respoase  —  reply,  answer.  re- 
Joinder. 

Respoasible  smensble,  answer- 
able, accountable. 

Rest  — quiet,  ease,  repose,  inter- 
mission, stop,  cessation,  others, 
remainder. 

Restore  —  cure,  renew,  return, 
repay,  rebuild. 

Reatrala  —  confine,  repress,  re- 
stricfif  coerce,  limit,  constrain. 

Restrlet  —  limit,  circumscribe, 
hold,  bind. 

ReaalC  —  effect,  isroe,  ultimate, 
consequence,  event. 

Retala  —  hold,  detain,  keep,  re- 
serve. 

Retard — hinder,  defer,  protract, 
postpone,  delay,  procrastinate, 
prolong,  prevent,  impede. 

Retire  —  recede,  withdraw,  re- 
treat, secede. 

Retraef  —  annul,  take  back,  re- 
voke, recant,  recall. 

RetrlCTC  —  renew,  recover,  re- 
gain. 

Reveal- impart,  divulge,  commu- 
nicate, disclose,  expose. 

Revenge— vindicate,  avenge. 

Revere  —  adore,  worship,  rever- 
ence, venerate. 

Revle^r  — examine,  survey,  no- 
tice, revision. 

Revive  —  enliven,  renew,  reani- 
mate, refresh,  renovate. 

Revoke — cancel,  annul,  abolish, 
repeal,  abrogate,  efface,  retract. 

Revrard— recompense,  remunera- 
tion, compensation,  satisfaction. 

Riches- wealth,  opulence,  afflu- 
ence. 

Rldlenle  —  deride,  banter,  laugh 
at. 

Rldlenlons— droll,  absurd,  ludic- 
rous, preposterous,  unreasonable. 
iniproiMible. 

Right  —  correct.  Just,  honest, 
proper,  privilege,  claim,  direct, 
straight,  immunity. 

Righteons— Just,  godly,  upright, 
honest,  incorrupt,  virtuous. 

Rite  — form,  custom,  ceremony, 
o)>Hervance. 

Road— path,  way,  course,  route. 


nndvil.  mde.  nn- 
ly.    nnpoliabed. 

r,  spbeiieal,  orb, 
cireait.  tonr. 

I.  eoone.  way.  road. 

impertinent.  coar«. 
impudent,  anpoltebed.  saacy.  dia- 


Kale-antbority.  law.  regnlation. 
goverament.  cttrtoo^  maxim, 
habit. 


r.  divine,  devoted. 

sorrowful,     mournful,     de- 
jected, gloomy,  melancholy. 

Sagaelty  —  perception,  penetra- 
tion, acuteness.  discernment. 

ftalas7— wages,  pay.  stipend,  hire, 
reward,  remuneration. 

ftaaetlaa— maintain,  sustain,  op 
bold,  coontenaace,  ratify,  snp 
pork 

ftapleai  —  discreet,    wise. 


itire,  irony,  ridicnie. 

Satlsfkeiloa  —  compensation,  re- 
muneration, ooatentment,  atone- 
ment, reward. 

•aviair— prwlent,  thrifty,  frugal , 
economical,  close,  sparing,  stingy, 
penorloos. 

ftaylac — adage,  maxim,  proverb, 
by-word,  relating,  speaking,  utter- 
ing, eommuntcating. 

•eaadal— disgrace,  reproach,  dis- 
credit, baseness,  infamy. 

Searce  —  uncommon,  unusual, 
singular,  rare. 

•eatter— disseminate,  dissipate, 
spresMi,  disperse. 

Seeaf— odor,  smell,  perfume,  fra- 
grance. 


r— ridicnie,   sneer.  Jeer.    Jibe, 
bellttie. 

—  object,     tendency,    aim, 

Seraple  —  hesitate,  doubt,  fluc- 
tuate. 

Serapaloaa  —  truthful,  upright, 
correct,  careful,  conscientious, 
cautious. 

SeraClnixe— search,  examine,  in- 
vest igat«u 

Searrilaan— disgusting,  abnatve, 
offensive,  insulting,  insolent. 

Search  —  Inquiry,  examination, 
scrutiny,  pursuit,  Investigntion. 

Seeede— withdraw,  retire,  recede. 

Seelasioa  —  quietude,  privacy, 
solitude,  retirement,  lonelinc 


Beeoadary  —  subordinate,    Infe- 
rior. 


t— hidden,  quiet.  stIU,  con- 
cealed, latent,  mysterioos,  clan- 
destine. 

liar— t«npora],  wordly. 

-safe,  certain,    confident, 
sure,  procure,  warrant. 

Seearlty  — pledge,  warranty,  de- 
fense, guard,  protection. 

Sedate  —  serene,  calm,  unruffled, 
unconcerned,  still,  quiet,  com- 
posed. 

Sedaee  —  decoy,  betray,  attract, 
allure. 

See  —  examine,  look,  behold,  ob- 
serve, peiceive,  view. 

Sense  —  Idea,  feeling,  meaning. 
Judgment,  import,  reason. 

Seasitlve— keen,  susceptible,  ap 
preciative. 

Seatenee  —  mandate.  Judgment, 
decision,  period,  phrase,  proposi- 
tion. 

Sentiment — expression,  opinion, 
notion,  feeling. 
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S«p4Mmt«  —  dissociate,  detach, 
dLsenirage. 

Settle— determine,  fix,  establish, 
arrange,  adjust,  regulate. 

Settled— conclnsive,  decided,  oon- 
flnned,  established. 

Sever  — separate,  disjoin,  divide, 
detach. 

Several —sundry,  different,  va- 
riouH,  diverse. 

Severe— cold,  stem,  harsh,  sharp, 
rifrid.  cruel,  heartj^ess,  rough, 
strict,  unyieldinir.  austere,  rig- 
orous. 

Shake  —  shiver,  quiver,  shudder, 
quake,  agitate,  totter. 

Shame— dishonor,  disgrace,  igno- 
miny. 

Shameleaa  —  insolent,  impudent, 
immodest,  indelicate,  indecent. 

Skape— form,  fashion,  mould. 

Share— divide,  distribute,  appor- 
tion, participate,  partake. 

Sharpneaa— shrewdness,  penetra- 
tion, keenness,  acutenees,  saga- 
city,  cunning. 

Skelter  —  shield,  defend,  screen, 
harbor,  protect,  cover. 

Ski ne  — illumine,  glisten,  gleam, 
glitter,  glare. 

Ski n I ns  —  bright,  glittering,  ra- 
diant, glistening,  brilliant. 

Skocklas  —  disgtuang.  terrible, 
dreadful,  horrible. 

Short— brief,  concise,  scanty,  de- 
fective, brittle. 

Skorten— le»ten,  contract,  reduce, 
abrldire.  curtail. 

Show— display,  exhibition,  pomp, 
panule,  representation,  spectacle, 
sight. 

Sko^nrjr— irrand,  ostentatious,  gay, 
gaudy,  flne,  sumptuous. 

Shrewd— sharp,  acute,  keen,  pre- 
cise. 

Shan— evade,  avoid,  elude. 

SIckljr— unweli,  sick,  ill,  diseased, 
indisposed. 

Slfrn— indication,  omen,  symptom, 
ugnal,  note,  mark,  token. 

SljgnlfF— imply,  express,  betoken, 
denote,  declare,  utter,  intimate, 
testify. 

Slleaee— quietude,  stillness,  mute- 
ness. 

Silent  — dumb,  mute,  speechless, 
still. 

Silly— ridiculous,  foolish,  absurd, 
stupid,  dull,  weak,  simple. 

Similarity  —  resemblance.  like- 
ness, similitude. 

Simple — weak,  silly,  artless,  fool- 
ish, unwise,  stupid,  plain,  single. 

Simply— solely,  merely,  only. 

Sinee— for,  as,  inasmuch,  after. 

Slacere — true,  honest,  frank,  up- 
riirht,  incorrupt,  plain. 

Slanlmr  —  particular,  eccentric, 
odd.  strange,  remarkable,  rare, 
scarce. 

SItnatlon  —  place,  position,  em- 
plojrment,  site,  locality,  case, 
condition,  plight. 

Sklllftil —  expert,  adroit,  adept, 
dexterous,  accomplished. 

Slaader— defame,  vilify,  calum- 
niate, detract. 

Slavery  —  servitude,  bondage, 
captivity. 

Slender  —  slight,  slim,  fragile, 
thin. 

Slow  —  tardy,  dilatory,  tedious, 
dull. 

Small— little,  minute,  diminutive, 
narrow,  inflnlteslmal. 

Smooth — easy,  mild,  bland,  even, 
level. 

Smother  —  suffocate,  stifle,  sup- 
press, conceal. 

Snarllns  —  snappish,  waspish, 
surly. 

Sober  —  grave,  moderate,  tem- 
perate, abttemloos. 


Soelal— sociable,  companionable, 
convivial,  familiar. 

Soelety  —  fellownhip,  company, 
congregation,  association,  com- 
munity. 

Soft  —  flexible,  ductile,  yielding, 
pliant,  mild,  compliant. 

Sollelt— request,  ask.  entreat,  im- 

f»lore,    beg,    beseech,  supplicate, 
mportune. 

Solicitation  —  entreaty,  invita- 
tion, importunity. 

Solid  tade  —  care,  earnestness, 
anxiety. 

Solid— enduring.  Arm,  hard,  sub- 
stantial. 

Solitary  —  sole,  alone,  desolate, 
only,  lonely,  remote,  retired. 

Soothe— quiet,  compose,  appease, 
calm,  pacify,  assuage,  trauquil- 
ixe. 

Sorrovr— trouble,  grief,  affliction. 

Sort— order,  kind,  species. 

Sound— tone.  Arm,  whole,  hearty, 
healthy,  sane. 

Sour  —  tart,  acid,  acrimonious, 
sharp. 

Souree— head,  origin,  fountain, 
cause,  spring,  reason. 

Suaclous  —  capacious,  ample, 
large. 

Sparkle— glitter,  glisten,  shine, 
glare,  radiate,  corruscate. 

Speak  —  utter,  talk,  articulate, 
pronounce,  converse,  say,  tell, 
recite,  relate. 

Species— order,  kind,  class,  sort. 

Speelfle— deflnite,  partichlar,  spe- 
cial. 

Specimen  —  sample,  model,  pat- 
tern. 

Spectator  —  beholder,  observer, 
auditor. 

Speeck— oration,  address,  lecture, 
harangue,  sermon. 

Speechlesa— dumb,  silent,  mute. 

Spend  —  expend,  exhaust,  dissi- 
pate, squander,  waste. 

Sphere— orb,  circle,  giobe.* 

Spirited  —  quick,  animated,  ar- 
dent, vivacious,  active. 

Spiritual— ethereal,  immaterial, 
unearthly,  incorporeal. 

Suite— pique,  malice,  grudge,  ma- 
lignity, hate. 

Splendid  —  superb,  magniflccnt, 
grrand.  sublime,  heavenly. 

Splendor  —  magnificence,  luster, 
brightness,  brilliancy. 

Splenetic— peevish,  melancholy, 
morose,  sullen,  gloomy,  fretful. 

Sport— plav,  game,  amusement, 
pastime,  aiverwion,  recreation. 

Suotless— faultless,  unblemished. 
Blameless,  unsullied.  Clear,  untar- 
nished, pure,  innocent,  stainless. 

Spread— distribute,  diffuse,  circu- 
late, expand,  diHpen<e.  <lissenii* 
nate,  propagate,  scatter,  dis- 
pense, sow. 

Spring— leap,  arise,  start,  flow, 
proceed,  emanate.  Jump,  issue. 

Sprinkle— bedew,  water,  scatter, 
oesprinklc. 

Sprout  —  vegetate,  germinate, 
bud. 

Stability  —  fixedness,  continuity, 
steadiness,  firmness. 

Stain— mar,  soil,  tarnish,  blemish, 
blot,  flaw,  spot,  speck,  tinge, 
color,  discolor. 

Stammer  —  hesitate,  stutter,  fal- 
ter. 

Stamp — mark,  print,  impress. 

Standard— test,  rule,  criterion. 

State  — situation,  condition,  posi- 
tion, plight,  predicament. 

Station  —  place,  situation,  post, 
position. 

Stay— dependence,  reliance,  staff, 
prop,  abide,  remain,  continue, 
delay,  hinder,  support. 


Sterility— barrenness,  unfniltful- 
ness. 

Stern— unfeeling,  severe,  austere, 
strict,  cold,  rigid,  rigorous. 

Still— quiet,  calm,  silent,  appease, 
assuage,  lull,  pacify. 

Stimulate— arouse,  excite,  incite, 
urge,  impel,  encourage,  instigate. 

Stock  —  supply,  collection,  fund, 
accumulation,  store,  provision, 
cattle. 

Stop— rest,  intermission,  vacation, 
cessation,  delay,  hinder,  impede, 
check. 

Story  —  tale,  anecdote,  incident, 
memoir. 

Stralffkt— direct,  immediate. 

Stranpre  —  unusual,  curious,  odd. 
singular,  surprising,  eccentric. 

Stratasem— deception,  cheat,  ar- 
tifloe,  fraud,  trick,  imposture, 
delusion. 

Strength  —  potency,  authority, 
power,  force,  might. 

Strict— precise,  exact,  particular, 
accurate,  nice,  severe,  harsh, 
rigorous,  stem. 

Strife— disagreement,  dissension, 
discord,  contest. 

Strong- able,  powerful,  robust, 
stout,  vigorous,  flrm,  muscular, 
hardy. 

Style  —  custom,  mode,  manner, 
phraseology,  diction. 

Subdue- vanquish,  conquer,  over- 
come, subjugate,  subject,  sur- 
mount. 

Subfect— control,  liable,  exposed, 
object,  matter,  material. 

Subfoln— attach,  connect,  annex. 


Inbl 

affix 


Sublime— loftv,  elevated,  great, 
exalted,  grand,  magnificent. 

Submissive  —  obedient,  yielding, 
humble,  compliant. 

Subordinate  —  subject,  subserv- 
ient, inferior. 

Subalstence  —  livelihood,  living, 
sustenance,  maintenance,  support. 

Substantial  —  reliable,  strong, 
solid,  stout,  real,  responsible. 

Substitute  —  agent,  representa- 
tive, exchange,  change. 

Subtle — sly.  artful,  cunning,  de- 
ceitful, crafty,  wily,  perfidious, 
insidious,  arch,  acute,  fine. 

Subtract— withdraw,  deduct,  take 
from. 

Subvert  —  ruin,  overthrow,  re- 
verse, controvert,  Invert,  reverse. 

Snccessnil  —  prosperous,  lucky, 
winning,  fortunate. 

Succession  —  series,  ordef,  con- 
tinuance. 

Succor— defend,  help,  aid,  assist, 
relieve. 

Sudden  —  unexpected,  unlooked 
(or,  unanticipated,  hasty. 

SufTcr — endure,  tolerate,  permit, 
bear,  allow. 

SuSbcate— smother,  choke,  stifie. 

Sufllclent  —  plenty,  abundance, 
enough,  competent,  adequate. 

SuffV*ave— vote,  ballot,  aid,  voice. 

Sunrest— propose,  insinuate,  hint, 
alTude,  intimate. 

Suitable  —  appropriate,  fit,  be- 
coming, agreeable,  expedient. 

Suitor— beau,  wooer,  lover,  peti- 
tioner. 

Summon— cite,  call.  Invite,  bid, 
convoke. 

Sundry— several,  various,  diverse, 
different. 

Supcrflclal— flimsy,  slight,  shal- 
low. 

Supersede  —  supplant,  overrule, 
displace. 

Supplicate— solicit,  entreat,  beg, 
beseech,  ask,  implore. 

Support- maintain,  uphold,  sus- 
tain, defend,  encourage,  second. 


prop,    protect,    favor,    forward, 
cherish,  assist,  endure. 

Sure— reliable,  confident,  certain, 
infallible. 

Surmise— presume,  think,  guess, 
suppose,  believe,  conjecture. 

Surmount  —  subdue,  overcome, 
vanquish,  conquer. 

Surpass  —  beat,  outdo,  outstrip, 
excel,  exceed. 

Surprise— astonishment,  admira- 
tion, wonder,  amaxement. 

Surrender  —  yield,  resign,  give 
up,  deliver. 

Surround  —  encompass,  enclose, 
encircle,  environ. 

Survey— review,  prospect,  retro- 
spect. 

Suspense— hesitation,  doubt,  un- 
certainty. 

Suspicion  —  distrust,  Jealousy, 
apprehension. 

Sustain  —  carry,  bear,  support, 
uphold,  maintain. 

Sustenance  —  livelihood,  living, 
maintenance,  support. 

Svrlftness— speed,  rapidity,  velo- 
city, fleetness,  quickness,  celerity. 

Sjrm bol— illustration,  type,  figure, 
emblem,  metaphor. 

Symmetry  —  harmony,  propor- 
tion. 

Sjrmpathy  —  compassion,  condol- 
ence, agreement,  commisera- 
tion. 

Symptom  —  evidence,  indication, 
token,  sign.  mark.  note. 

System— order,  method. 


Talent  —  faculty,  ability,  gift, 
endowment,  capability,  intellec- 
tuality. 

Talk— conference,  discourse,  chat, 
conversation,  sermon,  communi- 
cation, lecture,  dialogue,  col- 
loquy. 

Tantalise— plague,  tease,  taunt, 
provoke.  Irritate,  torment,  aggra- 
vate. 

Taste  —  perception,  discernment. 
Judgment,  flavor,  savor,  relish. 

Tax— duty,  assessment,  rate,  toll, 
tribute,  contribution,  custom. 

Tedious  —  wearisome,  slow,  tire- 
some, tardy. 

Tell  —  inform,  communicate,  re- 
veal, disclose,  acquaint,  impart, 
mention,  state,  talk,  report. 

Temper— mood,  humor,  tempera- 
ment, disposition. 

Temperate  —  moderate,  sober, 
abstemious,  abstinent. 

Temporal  —  worldly,  mundane, 
sublunary,  secular. 

Temporary— uncertain,  fleeting, 
transitory,  transient. 

Tempt— allure,  induce,  entice,  at- 
tract, decoy,  seduce. 

Tender— propose,  offer,  bid. 

Tenderness— fondness,  love,  hu- 
manity, affection,  benignity. 

Tenet  —  belief,  dogma,  doctrine, 
principle,  position,  opinion. 

Terms— conditions,  words,  expres- 
sions, language. 

Terminate  — close,  finish,  end, 
complete. 

Terrible— awful,  frightful,  fear- 
ful, shocking,  terrific,  horrible. 

Terror— alarm,  fear,  dread,  con- 
sternation, apprehension,  fright. 

Test  —  experiment,  proof,  experi- 
ence, trial,  standard,  criterion. 

Testify  —  prove,  declare,  swear, 
sigmUy,  witness,  affirm. 

Testimony— proof,  evidence. 

Therefore  —  wherefore,  accord- 
ingly, then,  hence,  so,  conse- 
quently. 
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DICTIONARY   OF   SYNONYMS. 


Think— consider,  deliberate,  me- 
diate, ponder,  conceive,  contem- 
plate, imaifine,  surmise. 

Tkoash— allow,  while,  although. 

Tkoacht— contemplation,  medita- 
tion, fancy,  idea.  nuppo*ition,  re- 
flection, conception,  conceit. 

T*houirhtnil  —  anxioua,  conaider- 
ate.  carefnl,  attentive,  diicreet, 
contemplative. 

Thonffhtleaa  —  inconiifderate.  in- 
discreet, carelew,  foolish,  hasty, 
ttnthinking. 

Tkrow— heave,  cast,  hurl,  fling. 

Time— period,  seanon,  age,  date, 
duration,  era.  epoch. 

Ttmeljr  — opportune,  seasonable, 
early. 

Tired  —  wearied,  fatigued,  har- 
assed. 

Title— name,  appellation,  claim. 

Token— emblem,  sign,  indication, 
symptom,  maric,  note. 

Tolenkte— permit,  allow,  suffer. 

TortHona— tormenting,  crooked, 
twiKted,  winding. 

Total  —  complete,  whole,  entire, 
gross,  sum. 

ToHeh Ins— moving,  pathetic,  af- 
fecting. 

Tonr— round,  circuit,  jaunt,  trip, 
Journey,  ramble,  excuntion. 

Trace— clue,  track,  mark,  vestige. 

Trade  —  vocation,  business,  call- 
ing, labor,  occupation,  dealing, 
trafllc 

Tradnee— injure,  condemn,  cen- 
sure, depreciate,  degrade,  decry, 
calunmiate,  detract. 

TranqHillltjr—  stillness,  peace, 
quiet,  calm. 

Transact— manage,- conduct,  ne- 
gotiate. 

Transcend  —  surpass,  excel,  ex- 
ceed, outdo. 

Transparent  —  clear,  pellucid, 
pervious,  translucent. 

Transient— brief,  fleeting,  short. 

Transport  —  delight,  rapture, 
ecstasy. 

Treacherous  —  insidious,  faith- 
less, dishonest,  perfidious,  hearc^ 
less. 

Trepidation— palpitation,  emo- 
tion, trembling,  tremor,  agita- 
tion. 

Trespass  —  violation,  transgres- 
sion, offense,  misdemeanor. 

Trial— endeavor,  attempt,  effort, 
experiment,  teitt,  proof,  tempta- 
tion. 

Trick  —  cheat,  fraud,  deception, 
artifice,  impoMture,  stratagem. 
Jugglery. 

Trilllnr— insignificant,  inconsider- 
able, unimportant,  light,  futile, 
petty,  frivolous. 

Trip— Journey,  Jaunt,  excursion, 
tour,  rambie,  voyage. 

Tronble— anxiety,  vexation,  ad- 
versity, affliction,  sorrow,  dis- 
tress. 

Troublesome  —  annoying,  dis- 
turbing, vexing,  perplexing,  irk- 
some, teasing,  harassing,  Impor- 
tunate. 

True — honest,  candid,  sincere,  re- 
liable, plain,  upright. 

Trutk— fldelilv,  veracity,  candor, 
faithfulness,  honesty. 

Try — endeavor,  attempt. 

Tarbalcnt— raging,  tumultuous, 
seditious,  mutinous,  riotous. 

Turn- revolve,  whirl,  twi««t.  cir- 
culate, wind,  gyrate,  contort, 
bend,  dixtort,  wheel. 

Type— illUHtration.  symbol,  figure, 
emblem,  mark. 


Ultimate— latest,  last,  final,  end. 

Umpire- Judge,  arbitrator,  arbi- 
ter. 

Unbelief- Inersdnlity,  dIsbeUef, 
skepticism,  infidelity. 

Unblemlabed  —  fauItlcM,  blame- 
less, spotleiis.  irreproachable,  un- 
tarnished, stainless. 

Unceasingly— eternally,  perpetu- 
ally, always,  constantly,  continu- 
ally. 

Unckanseablc— unalterable,  im- 
mutable. 

Uncommon  —  singular,  unusual, 
rare,  unique,  infrequent,  choice, 
scarce. 

Unconeeraed— careless,  regard- 
less, uninterested,  indifferent. 

Uncover— reveal,  expose,  strip, 
discover. 

U  ndaa  n  ted  —  courageous,  bold, 
fearless,  intrepid. 

Undeniable  —  indisputable,  in- 
controvertible, unquestionable. 

Under  —  subordinate,  lower,  be- 
neath, below,  inferior,  subject, 
subjacent. 

Understanding— conception,  in- 
telligence, comprebennion.  sense, 
Grception,  faculty,  reason,  intel- 
rt. 

Undetermined— uncertain,  irre- 
solute, hesitating,  wavering,  un- 
steady, doubtful,  vadllating.  fiuo- 
tuating. 

Unflnltbfial  —  untruthful,  faith- 
less, dishonest,  disloyal,  treacher- 
ous, perfidious. 

Unlbid— explain,  divulge,  reveal, 
unravel,  develop,  expand,  open, 
display. 

Unhandy  —  ungalnJy,  awkward, 
uncouth,  clumsy. 

Unkappy— distressed,  miserable, 
unfortunate,  afflicted,  wretched. 

Uniform  —  even,  alike,  equal, 
same. 

Unimportant  -  trivial,  trifling, 
immaterial,  insignificant,  petty, 
inconsiderable. 

Unlearned  —  uninformed,  nnlet- 
tered,  ignorant,  illiterate. 

Unlike  —  distinct,  dissimilar,  dif- 
ferent. 

Unlimited  —  infinite,  boundless, 
unbounded,  illimitable. 

Unoaestlonable  —  indubitable, 
undeniable,  indisputable,  incon- 
trovertible. 

Unravel  —  unfold,  disentangle, 
extricate,  reveal. 

Unrelenting— unforgiving,  hard- 
hearted, inexorable,  relentless. 

Unruly  —  unmanageable,  uncon- 
trollable, refractory,  ungovern- 
able. 


I    Urse — press,  incite.  Impel,   insti- 
gate, stimulate,  encourage,  ani- 


Unseasonable  —  ill-timed,  unfit, 
untimely,  unsuitable,  late. 

Unsettled  —  doubtful,  wavering, 
undetermined,  unsteady,  vacillat- 
ing. 

Unspeakable  —  unutterable,  in- 
expressible. 

Unstable  —  inconstant,  mutable, 
vacillating,  changeable,  waver- 
ing. 

Untimely  —  inopportune,  prema- 
ture, unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

UnwilllnK— loth,  backward,  dis- 
inclined, disliking,  averse,  reluct- 
ant. 

Upbraid  —  reprove,  censure,  re- 
proach, blame. 

Uproar— noise,  confusion,  bustle, 
tumult,  disturbance. 

Urbanity  —  courtesy,  affability, 
suavity,  civility. 


Urgent  —  importonate,    pressing, 
earnest. 

Usace  —  habit,   fashion,   cnatom, 
treatment,  prescription. 

Use— practice,  custom,  habit,  seiv 
vice,  usage,  advantage,  utility. 

Usually- generally,  commonly. 

Utility— use.  service,  benefit,  ad- 
vantage, convenience,  uaefnlness. 

Utterly  —  perfectly,    completely, 
fully. 


Vacant— void,  empty,  devoid,  un- 
used. 


—unsettled,  indefinite. 

Vain— conceited,  useless,  fmitieaa, 
idle.  Ineffectual. 

Valedictory  —  farewell,  taking 
leave. 

Valuable — expensive,  costly,  m^ 
clous,  useful,  worthy,  estimable. 

Value— price,  worth,  rate,  appre- 
ciation, estimation,  account,  ap- 
praise, as(«ss,  compute,  regard, 
respect. 

Vanity— pride,  haughtiness,  con- 
ceit, arrogance. 

Vanqulsb  —  subdue,  overeome, 
slay,  conquer,  confute,  subjugate. 

Variable— transltdry.  capricious, 
fickle,  unsteady,  dutngeable.  ver- 
satile, wavering. 

Variation  —  deviation,  change, 
variety,  vicissitude. 

Variety— diversion,  diange,  dif- 
ference. 

Various  —  sundry,  different,  di> 
verse. 

Vcbement— hot,  eager,  ardent, 
fiery,  passionate,  violent,  impetu- 
ous. 

Velocity— speed,  celerity,  swift- 
ness, fieetness,  rapidity,  quick- 
ness. 

Venerate  —  worship,  reverence, 
respect,  adore. 

Veracity- honesty,  truth.  Integ- 
rity. 

Verbal— oral,  voc»l. 

Vestiffc  —  evidence,  mark,  trace, 
track. 

Vczatloa  —  chagrin,  uneasiness, 
trouble,  sorrow,  mortification. 

Vicinity- locality,  neighborhood, 
nearness,  section. 

Vlc^v— picture,  prospect,  survey, 
landscape,  see,  look,  behold. 

Vigorous  —  robust,  active,  ener- 
getic, powerful,  agile,  forcible, 
potent. 

Violent  —  turbulent,  boisterous, 
impetuous,  furious. 

Virtue— chastity,  purity,  efficacy, 
goodness. 

Visible  —  apparent,  discernible, 
evident,  plain,  distinct,  manifest, 
doubtless,  obvious. 

Visionary  —  fanatic,  enthusiast, 
dreamer,  imaginaty.  fanatical. 

Volatility— lightness,  flightiness, 
levitv,  giddiness,  sprightliness, 
liveliness. 

Voucb— assure,  warrant,  affirm, 
aver,  protest,  attest. 

Vulgar— ordinary,  common,  low, 
mean. 

w 

IVaves— stipulation,  hire,  salary, 
pay,  allowance. 

'Wakeful- vifdiant,  attentive,  ob- 
servant, watchful. 


'W^auder  —  roam,  stroll,  nunble, 
rove,  range.  Journey. 

'W^aatr-indigence,  need,  poverty, 
lack. 

IVare— goods,  merchandise,  com- 
modity. 

'Warliko— military.  martiaL 

'W^armth  —  fervor,  ardor*  cordi- 
ality, animation,  heat,  fervency, 
rigor,  glow,  seal,  vriiemenee. 

'Waralnv— notice,  advice,  moni- 
tion, cantlon. 

IVary— discreet,  guarded,  watch- 
ful, cantious,  circumspect. 

IVaste  —  loose,  dissipate,  spend, 
expend,  consame,  lavish,  sqnan- 
der. 

'Wasteful— profuse,  extravagant, 
lavish,  prodigaL 

'Watchful  —  oautlons,  observant, 
vigilant,  carefnl,  circumspect,  at- 
tentive, wakeful. 

IVaver—  hesitate,  vacillate,  flao- 
tuate.  scruple,  to  be  undeter- 
mined. 

IVay— plan,  method,  course,  man- 
ner, system,  means,  faidiion.  road, 
route. 

IVcak— Inflrm,  feeble,  enfeebled, 
debilitated,  enervated. 

'Wealth--opulence,  riches,  afflu- 
ence. 


I— debility,  feebleness, 
frailty,  Inflrmlty.  languor,  fail- 
ing, imbecUity,  sUliness,  folly. 

'Weariness  —  languor,  lasaltade. 
tedlousnesB,  fatigue. 

'Weary— annoy,  distrem,  harass. 
Jade,  tire,  vex,  perplex,  subdue. 

'Wedding*— marriage,  nuptials. 

'Weight— load,  burden,  hea%inesB, 
gravity,  importance,  signiflca- 
ticm. 

'Welcome  —  desirable,  agreeable, 
grateful,  acceptable. 

'WhercA»re  —  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly, so,  then,  therefore, 
thence,  hence. 

'Whiten- blanch,  fade,  blesudi. 

'Whole— undivided,  complete,  en- 
tire, perfect,  total,  uninjured, 
sum. 

'Wicked— sinful,  guilty,  unjust, 
flagrant,  impious,  atrocious,  vil- 
lainous, criminal,  depraved,  out- 
rageous. 

'WII7  —  cunning,  artful,  subtle, 
crafty. 

'Wisdom  —  foresight,  prudence, 
knowledge,  understanding. 

'Withdraw— retreat,  recede,  go 
back,  retire,  take  back,  retro- 
grade. 

'Withhold  —  forbear,  refrain,  re- 
fuse, hinder,  keep  back. 

'W^onder— astonishment,  marvel, 
surprise,  admiration,  amasement. 

'Wonderftai  —  strange,  cflelous, 
astonishing,  surprising,  marvel- 
ous, admirable. 

'Worthy  —  estimable,  deserving, 
meritorious. 

'Wretched— unhappy,  miserable. 

'Writer— author,  scribe. 

T 

Yearly  -annually. 

Vet— but,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing, still,  nevertheless. 

Vield— comply,  conform,  concede, 
allow,  produce,  permit,  resign, 
surrender. 


SBcal— warmth,  ardor,  fervor,  en- 
thusiasm. 

Zealous— concerned,  earnest,  ar- 
dent, fervent,  anxious,  warm, 
enthusiastic. 


LETTERS   OF   CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  have  thoughts  that  you  wish 

to   communicate   to   another 

through    the    medium    of  a 

letter.     Possibly  you  have  a 

favor  to  bestow.      Quite  as 

likely  you  have  a  f^vor  to 

In  either  case  you   wish  to 

write  that  letter  in  a  manner  such  as  to  secure 

the   respect  and   consideration    of  the  person 

with  whom  you  correspond. 

The  rules  for  the  mechanical  execution  of  a 
letter  are  few ;  understanding  and  observing 
the  rules  already  considered  for  composition, 
the  writer  has  only  to  study  perfect  naturalness 
of  expression,  to  write  a  letter  well. 

Style  and  Manner. 

The  ezpresjtion  of  language  should,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  be  the  same  as  the  writer  would 
speak.     A  letter  is  but  a  talk  on  paper.     The 


gtyle  of  writing  will  depend  upon  the  terms  of 
intimacy  existing  between  the  parties.  If  to  a 
superior,  it  should  be  respectful :  to  inferiors, 
courteous;  to  friends,  familiar;  to  relatives, 
affectionate. 

Originality. 
Do  not  be  guilty  of  using  that  stereotyped 
phrase, 

Dear  Friend  : 

and  hop«  yon  Are  cnjoyiug  the  Bnme  great  btcBsiti^. 

Be  original.  You  are  not  exactly  like  any  one 
else.  Your  letter  should  be  a  representative  of 
yourself,  not  of  anybody  else.  The  world  is  full 
of  imitators  in  literature,  who  pass  on,  leaving 
no  reputation  behind  them.  Occasionally  origi- 
nals come  up,  and  fame  and  fortune  are  ready 
to  do  them  service.  The  distinguished  writers 
of  the  past  and  present  have  gone  aside  from 
the  beaten  paths.  Letter  writing  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  originality.  In 
your  letter  be  yourself ;  write  as  you  would  talk. 
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OUTLINES  OF  A   LETTER. 


PARTS  OF  A  LETTER. 


Date. 


CfmtfKmentary  address. 


Boiiy  of  tht  Letter, 


Complimentary  closing. 


Sigriature. 


Xame. 


Address, 


no  more. 


Purity  of  Expression. 

Bear  in  mind  the  importance,  in  your  corre- 
Bpondence,  of  using  always  the  most  chaste  and 
beautiful  language  it  is  possible  to  command, 
consistent  with  ease  and  naturalness  of  expres- 
sion. Especially  in  the  long  letters  of  friend- 
ship and  love  —  those  missives  that  reveal  the 
heart — the  language  should  show  that  the  heart  is 
pure.  Let  your  letter  be  the  record  of  the  fancies 
and  mood  of  the  hour ;  the  reflex  of  your  aspira- 
tions, your  joys,   your  disappointments;   the 


faithful  daguerreotype  of  your 
intellectuality  and  your  moral 
worth. 

You  little  dream  how  much 
that  letter  may  influence  your 
future.  How  much  it  may  give 
of  hope  and  happiness  to  the  one 
receiving  it.  How  much  it  may 
be  examined,  thought  of,  laugh- 
ed over  and  commented  on ;  and 
when  you  suppose  it  has  long 
since  been  destroved,  it  mav  be 
brought  forth,  placed  in  type, 
and  published  broadcast  to  mil- 
lions of  readers. 

When,  in  after  years,  the  letter 
you  now  write  is  given  to  the 
world,  will  there  be  a  word,  an 
expression,  in  the  same  that  you 
would  blush  to  see  in  print  ? 

"VTrite  in  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness. It  is  unkind  to  the 
correspondent  to  fill  the  sheet 
with  petty  complainings,  though 
there  are  occasions  when  the 
heart  filled  with  grief  may  con- 
fide all  its  troubles  and  sorrows 
to  the  near  friend,  and  receive 
in  return  a  letter  of  sympathy 
and  condolence,  containing  all 
the  consolation  it  is  possible  for 
the  written  missive  to  convey. 

The    length  of   letters  will 

depend  upon  circumstances.  As 

a  rule,  however,  business  letters  should  be  short* 

containing  just  what  is  necessary  to  be  said,  and 


I 


Form. 


To  be  written  correctly  according  to  general 
usage,  a  letter  will  embrace  the  following  parts : 
1st,  the  date  ;  2nd,  complimentary  address ;  3rd, 
body  of  the  letter ;  4th,  complimentary  closing ; 
5th  signature ;  6th,  superscription. 

The  above  shows  the  position  of  the  several 
parts  of  an  ordinary  letter. 


LETTER  WRITING   ILLUSTRATED. 
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Position  of  tiie  Various  Parts. 

The  following  position  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  letter  should 
be  observed : 

1.  Write  the  date  near  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  eheet. 

S.  Commence  the  complimentary  addreee  on 
the  line  next  beneath  one  Inch  from  the  left 
aide  of  the  aheet. 

8.  The  body  of  the  letter  should  be  com- 
menced nearl V  under  the  last  letter  of  the  com- 
plimentary address. 

'  4.  Begin  the  complimentary  closing  on  the 
line  next  beneath  the  body  of  the  letter,  one 
half  of  the  distance  from  the  left  to  the  right 
side  of  the  page. 

5.  The  center  of  the  signature  may  be  under 
the  last  letter  of  the  complimentary  closing. 

6.  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  writ- 
ten to  should  come  on  the  line  oeneath  the 
aignatore,  at  the  left  of  the  sheet 

Tlie  Complimentary  Address. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become 
common,  in  business  letters,  in- 
stead of  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress at  the  close,  to  write  the 
same  at  the  commencement; 
thus, 

To  the  Business  Man. 

Mb.  WnxiAx  B.  Abhton, 
^  Washington,  D.  C. 

IkarSir: 

Your  note  of  the  1st  inst.  receiyed,  etc 

To  the  Married  Woman. 

Mbb.  Hsum  E.  Kino, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
J>ear  Madam  : 

Enclosed  find  check  for,  etc. 

To  the  Unmarried  Woman. 

Miaa  Harbist  A.  Kendall, 

Lowell,  Mass. 
In  reply  to  yonr  favor  of  the  4th  ult.,  etc 

NoTB.— It  h  cnmammrj  to  nOArma  the  narrlad  womaa  by 
th*  nam*  vhleh  sb*  lues  oo  her  eerde.  It  1*  opUonml  with 
the  lady  whether  the  tieet  her  owe  name.  ••  Mm.  Helen  X. 
Kiaff,  er  thai  efher  huebud,  ••  Mn.  Chaa.  U.  Kin^ .  ' 


FORM   OF  A   LETTER. 


(Date.) 

{Complimentary  Address.) 

(Body  of  the  Letter.) 

€t.'*n.    "tto^pu     '^f'Uj^^t^    "i/Ut/yi    e-u^e/i     uyn/UJt-C'Ott/n^    ^     'Uytd^ 


/^T 


-cA-c 


■e^jt^i^A.     Cj  • 


•^[iyue^.     €i>rt/e/ 


•€^d^      ^yiiXUiyUr    dC€/H^ed      UAHl^/t       CX    4^1/6^14^4, 

f-U'H.i^cA  Cy   'ttii^KA    ^^a^n.'e    ^^Aei/yi    ^^u^eH,    €t/£Aoyt.         Cy   4.e= 


r 

^^I'^X'C  c^e^ade-  'to  'O^  "CAetd.  ^i/ttiZ  ^u.titMy 

^Complimentary  Closing.) 

Cy^f!^e<>vt<iyyi^a/Ce   Cy'tt'e^^^^ 

(Signature.) 

(Name.)  / 

CjQ  ^cde/vA  ^i^ 

(Address.) 


Kinds  of  Paper  to  Use. 

Be  particular  to  use  a  sheet  appropriate  in 
shape  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 
Paper  is  now  manufactured  of  every  size  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  any  article  written.  The  names 
of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  in  general  use  are 
Legal'Cap^  Bill-paper^  Foolscap^  Letter-papers 
Commercial-note^  Note-paper  and  Billet. 

In  the  writing  of  all  Legal  Documents^  such  as 
wills,  taking  of  testimony,  articles  of  agreement, 


etc.,  legal  cap  is  generally  used,  characterized  by 
a  red  line  running  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
sheet. 

For  BilUy  paper  is  commonly  ruled  express/y 
for  the  purpose,  and  generally  bears  the  name 
and  business  advertisement  of  the  person  using 
the  same,  at  the  top. 

When  writing  Notes^  Orders^  Receipts^  Com- 
poditions^  Petitions^  Subscription  Headings^  etCj 
foolscap  paper  is  used. 

For  the  ordinary  friendship  letter  or  other 
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ETIQUETTE  OF  LETTER  WBITIXG  AND  TITLES. 


long  letter,  it  is  best  to  use  letter  paper,  which 
in  size  is  four-fifths  the  length  of  foolscap. 

The  common  Business  Letter  should  be  so 
brief  as  generally  to  require  but  one  page  of 
commercial  note,  which  is  somewhat  narrower 
and  shorter  than  letter  paper. 

Note  and  billet  paper  are  the  smallest  sheets 
made,  being  suitable  for  Notes  of  Invitation^ 
Parents^  Excuses  for  children  to  teachers,  and 
other  written  exercises  that  are  very  brief. 

Etiquette  of  Letter  Writing. 

As  a  rule,  every  letter,  unless  insulting  in  its 
character,  requires  an  answer.  To  neglect  to 
answer  a  letter,  when  written  to,  is  as  uncivil  as 
to  neglect  to  reply  when  spoken  to. 

In  the  reply,  acknowledge  first  the  receipt  of 
the  letter,  mentioning  its  date,  and  afterwards 
consider  all  the  points  requiring  attention. 

If  the  letter  is  to  be  very  brief,  commence 
sufficiently  far  from  the  top  of  the  page  to 
give  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  blank  paper  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  when  the  letter  is 
ended. 

Should  the  matter  in  the  letter  continue 
beyond  the  first  page,  it  is  well  to  commence 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  extending 
as  far  as  necessary  on  the  other  pages. 

It  is  thought  impolite  to  use  a  half  sheet  of 
paper  in  formal  letters.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
and  convenience  for  business  purposes,  how- 
ever, it  is  customary  to  have  the  card  of  the 
business  man  printed  at  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
and  a  single  leaf  is  used. 

In  writing  a  letter,  the  answer  to  which  is  of 
more  benefit  to  yourself  than  the  person  to 
whom  you  write,  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for 
the  reply. 

Letters  should  be  as  free  from  erasures,  inter- 
lineations, blots  and  postscripts  as  possible.  It 
is  decidedly  better  to  copy  the  letter  than  to 
have  these  appear. 

A  letter  of  introduction  or  recommendation, 
should  never  be  sealed,  as  the  bearer  to  whom 
it  is  given  ought  to  know  the  contents. 


Titles. 

^T  IS  customary.  In  the  heading  of  petitions  to  persons 
in  official  positions,  in  the  complimentary  address  of  a 
letter,  and  in  superscriptions,  to  give  each  their  proper 
title.  These  are  divided  into  titles  of  respect,  military, 
and  professional  titles. 

Titles  of  respect  are: — JTr.,  from  Matter \  Jfrs., 
from  Mistress;  Miss,  from  the  French.  De-moi-selle; 
Esq.^  from  Esquire,  an  English  Justice, of  the  Peace, 
or  member  of  the  legal  profession,  but  applied  very  indiscriminately 
to  males  throughout  this  country  generally. 

Two  titles  of  the  same  class  should  not  be  applied  to  the  same 
name.  Thus,  in  addressing  John  Smith,  do  not  say  Mr.  Jolin 
Smith,  Esq. ;  though  we  may  say  Mr.  Jolm  Smith,  or  Jolm  Smitli, 
Esq. 

If  the  profession  of  the  person  addressed  be  known,  the  pro- 
fessional title  alone  should  be  used.  If  the  person  be  entitled  to 
two  titles  the  highest  is  given. 

Titles  of  respect  are  usually  placed  before  the  name ;  as,  Mr. , 
Hon.^  Bev.,  Dr.,  and  military  titles. 

Professional  titles  sometimes  precede  and  sometimes  follow  the 
name;  as.  Dr.  John  Smith,  or  John -Smith,  M.D.;  Prof.  John 
Smith,  or  John  Smith,  A.  M. 

The  following  list  illustrates  the  various  titles  used  for  the  different 
ranks,  among  individuals,  either  in  the  complimentary  address  or 
superscription  on  the  envelope. 

To  Royalty. 

'*Toihe  Kin^s  Jfonf  ErctUeni  Majtttif.*' 

"Tbthe  Queen's  Moat  Exetllent  Majeatw." 

*'7bkiB  Rogal  Highness,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales." 

In  like  manner  all  the  other  members,  male  and  female,  of  the 
Royal  family  are  addressed. 

To  Nobility. 

"To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ar^jle. " 
"To  the  Most  Noble  tbe Marqubi of  Westminster.** 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Derby.  »• 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viacount  Sidney.** 
"To  the  Honorable  Baron  Cranworth." 

The  wives  of  noblemen  have  the  same  titles  as  their  naabaiids; 

thus, 

'  •  To  her  Grace  the  Duchera  of  Argyle.  ** 
"Tbthe  Most  Noble  the  MarebioneM  of  Westminster.** 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Derby.'* 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Vincountem  Sidney.  ** 
"To  the  Honorable  tbe  Baroness  Cran  worth." 

The  title  of  Honorable,  in  great. Britain,  is  applied  to  the  yonnger 
sons  of  noblemen  (the  elder  son  taking,  by  courtesy,  the  title  next 
in  rank  below  that  of  his  futher).  It  is  also  given  to  members  of 
parliament  and  to  certain  persons  holding  positions  of  honor  and 
trust 

To  Baronets. 

•Sfr  Walter  Scott,  Bart.** 

To  Knights. 

"  Sir  William  Amutronflr,  Ki. 
Ellsworth's    *' Text-Book   on  Penmanship"  gives  the  following 
classification  of  the  various  titles  used  in  the  United  States. 

Titles  ot  Honor,  Profession  and  Respect 

r    President    of    the    United    Mates. 
"  His  Exeelleney  Richard  Roe,"  {  Governor  of  any  SUte,  or  Minlnster  to 

t  Foreign  Countries. 

'  Vice-President,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tires  of  the  U.  &,  Lieut. -Gov.  of  State. 
State  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Judires,  Mayors, Consuls,  Ministers  Abroad, 
and  Heads  of  ExecutlTe  Departments  of 
tbe  General  Government. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Minister  of  tbe  Gospel. 

Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Professor  or  teacher  of  any  art  or  edenes. 

Member  of  the  legal  Fraternity. 

Non-professional  gentleman. 

Plain  signature. 

Unable  to  write  bis  own  name. 


"HonorabU  Richard  Roe," 


"Rev.  Richard  Roe,  D.D.** 
••    Richard  Roe.  LL.D." 
"    Richard  Roe." 
"Dr.  Richard  Roe." 
'  •  Prof.  Richard  Roe. "      • 
"Rtcnard  Roe,  Esq." 
"Mr.  Richard  Roe." 
••Richard  Roe." 

bla 

"Richard  X  Roe." 
■ark 


TITLES   IN  BU&OPE  AND  AMEBICA. 


TiUH  o(  lh«  DignitariM,  Pralatet,  Clergy,  and   Olhar  OIHcws 
of  tha  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ortbe  Popfr— frij  fifff fiHsi  f\>pfl  LeoXllI. 


MilHary  Titles  in  the  United  Slates. 

re  addreuBcd  »t  Oeatral.   Colonel.  3fy}or.  Captain, 
Utultnant.  Corporal,  or  ,1frgeanl.  acconitiig  lo  tbcLr  rank: 


Titles  and  Names  ol  Naval  OMcen. 

The  only  tlllgs  B''iicnlly  nwd  among  niivtil  ofllcvri 
Admiral,  Cominodore,  Captain  ind  Uculenanl. 


Superacriptions. 


ENVELOPES    that  are  perfectly 
plain,  for  ordinary  letter  writing, 
are   regarded  as  in   much   the 
best  taste.    Ladies  do  well  to  use 
I  white.     Buff,  light  straw  color, 
or  manila   answer  for  business 
purposes,  though  it  is  always  in 
good  taste  to  use  white. 
The  upper  side  of  the  envelope  is  that  con- 
tuning  the  flap.     Care  should  be  observed,  in 
writing  the  superscription  on  the  letter,  to  have 
the  same  right  side  up. 

Extensive  practice  enables 
business  men  to  write  com- 
paratively straight  upon  the 
envelope,  without  the  aid  of 
a  line.  The  inexperienced 
penman  may  be  aided  in 
writing  on  the  buff  colored 
envelope  by  lead  pencil  lines, 
which  should  never  be  used, 
however,  unless  completely 
erased  by  rubber  after  tie 
ink  is  dry. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  write  upon  the 
envelope  very  plainly,  giving  the  full  name  and 
title  of  the  pewon  addressed,  with  place  of 
residence  written  out  fully,  including  town, 
county.  State,  and  countiy  if  it  goes  abroad. 
The  designation  of  the  street,  number,  drawer, 
etc.,  when  written  upon  the  letter,  is  explained 
elsewhere. 

For  light  colored  envelopes,  a  piece  of  paper 
a  little  smaller  than  the  envelope  may  be  ruled 
with  black  ink  over  the  blue  lines,  thus,  and 
placed  inside. 


A  scrap  of  paper,  ruled  like  this,  when  placed 


inside  a  light  -  colored  envelope, .  will  enable  the 


person   writing  on   the  same   to   trace  distinctly 


these  lines,  and  thus  write    the    superscription 


straight. 
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F01:MS   lOll    WEITING   SUPEIiSCEIPTIOXS. 


In  writing  the  BuperBcriptioo,  commence  The  State,  next  below,  shonld  stand  bj  itself 
the  name  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  still  further  to  the  right.  The  oonntj  may  be 
the  envelope.  The  town,  on  a  line  beneath^  i  on  the  sameline  with  the  State,  towards  tbe  left 
should  extend  a  little  to  tbe  right  of  the  name,  j  side  of  the  envelope;  tliiis? 


FORM   OF  SUPERSCRIPTION   ON    ENVELOPES. 


.g^tc^  w  Ti*  1,^^^ 


n> 


f 


Coj 


Ci* 


MM.  ASP 


AP^** 


c^-yz^t 


'<^. 


^/t^it/t   V/%ir"/^   ^^/^^^, 


For  the  convenience  of  the  mailing  clerk  in 
handling  the  letter,  the  postage  Btamp  should 
be  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the 
envelope. 

If  the  town  is  a  large^  metropolis,  the  county 


mav  be  omitted.  In  that  event  the  street  and 
number  are  usually  given,  or  the  post  office  box. 
Each  should  be  written  very  conspicuously 
upon  the  envelope,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
post  office  clerk  and  the  mail  carrier;  thus. 


I  niip.  1 


c?fc  .%;^^  <^ '^/^ 


Cy  AiyC€l^cCeyty-u/it>€l^ 


-//^    '^^^4y^^<yf./  '^yU^^U 


aii&o,.  ^^  ^  m< 


^^A>^€>a0a^, 


<5K 


t 


i 


VABIOUS  FORMS  OF  SUPERSCRIPTION. 
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If  written  in  the  care  of  any  one,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  the  form : 


SiQ^I/t/   ^^€ld.   ^.    ©^^z^i^ 


'€14^  <?i 


r^. 


<r4 


wyyi/H^i, 


<^^!i^i' 


If,  after  remaining  in  the  office  at  its  destina- 
tion a  certain  length  of  time   uncalled  for,  the 
writer  is  desirous  of  having  the  letter  forwarded 
or  returned,  the  same  may  be  indicated  upon 
the  outside  of  the  envelope ;  thus. 


S4^  cJ&u^  ^.m.  #^*^ 


G 


l/not  cttlUd/or  in  xo  days^ 
P.  M .  please  fonvard  to 
Jiotflde  Viiie^ Paris^France, 


(Q'ytrf^/€l'^^€/^ 


Letter  Sent  by  a  Private  Party, 

A^nowladgfng  oa  fh«  •HTcIope  obII(ration  to  the  peraoa  carryinc  tha  nm*. 


Ot4Jt^^ 


It  is  usually  safest,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  give 
the  county,  even  if  the  town  is  well  known ;  thus, 


Cdt^'H,. 


€t/n^ 


^> 


4.<lUAe4.   y^f . 


'^<^; 

#^^. 


Tourists,  when  receiving  letters  abroad,  fre- 
quently have  their  letters  directed  in  the  care 
of  the  bankers  with  whom  they  deal  when  on 
the  continent,  the  form  of  superscription  being 
thus:. 


1/  not  called  for  in  fifteen  days^  /letue 

/OTTvard  to 
o/Scotlandy  Glasgow, 


Letter  to  a  Person  In  the  Immediate  VIolnlty 

Sent  by  carrier,  but  not  through  tha  mail. 


Omi^d  S^t^t^i^  (^^h^^ied,. 


cf^ed^^^^€^. 


FORMS    roil    WRITISO    SUPERSCRIPTIOXS, 


In  writing  the  superscription,  commence 
the  name  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of 
the  envelope.  The  town,  on  a  line  beneath, 
should  extend  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  name. 


The  State,  next  below,  should  stand  by  itself 
still  further  to  the  right.  The  county  may  be 
on  the  aamelinewiththeState, towards  the  left 
side  of  the  envelope;  thusi 


FORM  OF  SUPERSCRIPTION  ON  ENVELOPES. 


^„„».hT.«b,„^ 

IMF. 

'^'""■Cua.^^A.^-^^- 

€y- 
"^...x, 

y^^'A^-'^^-^t^^yi- 

^.. 

©/|^ 

For  the  convenience  of  the  mailing  clerk  in 
handling  the  letter,  the  post^e  stamp  should 
be  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
envelope. 

If  the  town  is  a  large,  metropolis,  the  county 


may  be  omitted.  In  that  event  the  street  and 
number  are  usually  given,  or  the  post  office  box. 
Each  should  be  written  very  conspicuously 
upon  the  envelope,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
post  office  clerk  and  the  mail  carrier;  thus. 


T-^\ 

V\ 

a^&u. 

m^ 

■S€. 

(^  <!«»«, 

Suc 

'?,-' 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OP  SUPERSCRIPTION. 
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If  written  in  the  care  of  any  one,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  the  form : 


€14^  <f 


fj^  ^^w^ri/yvei.  ©Si^^'/? 


'^.  X2/\!At^t< 


If,  after  remaining  in  the  office  at  its  destina- 
tion a  certain  length  of  time    uncalled  for,  the 
writer  is  desirous  of  having  the  letter  forwarded 
or  returned,  the  same  may  be  indicated  upon 
the  outside  of  the  envelope ;  thus, 


(%^  cj(&u^  ^.m.  #^^^ 


tynoi  called /or  in  lo  days^ 
P.  M .  please /orrvard  to 
lioielde  VilU^  Parity  France, 


(Q'Ptr^'Cri^PK^iy 


L«ftter  Sent  by  a  Private  Party f 

A^ii««l«dgfng  OB  the  ciiTelope  obII(ratioa  to  the  peraoa  carryinc  the  iftine. 


OUJt'e^ 


It  is  usually  safest,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  give 
the  county,  even  if  the  town  is  well  known ;  thus, 


^4t?/? 


'ei'^Pte 


^^v 
^A/. 


Tourists,  when  receiving  letters  abroad,  fre- 
quently have  their  lettei^s  directed  in  the  care 
of  the  bankers  with  whom  they  deal  when  on 
the  continent,  the  form  of  superscription  being 
thus:. 


ymt^ 


t^^i'pn^ 


1/  not  called /or  in  //teen  days^  ^etue 

/oKtvard  to 

Royal  Bank  o/ Scotland^  Glasgow. 


(y^yi^^/ez 


4^U^ 


■^ 


Letter  to  a  Person  In  the  Immediate  Vicinity 

Srnt  by  carrier,  but  oot  throush  the  mail. 


C^Jdd  Qur^f^   ^^W^^, 


<S^4,ede^i^^€^. 
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VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  SUPERSCRIPTION. 


SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


A  letter  to  Germany  will  be  superscribed 
somewhat  as  follows : 


JOHN   KOENIG,  Esq., 

SPANDAV, 
Near  Berlin,  Pruitia.  PliUSSlA. 


Letter  from  Germany : 


Mr.  KARL  SCHULZB, 

bloom  inqton, 
McLean  co., 

UniUd  states  j^^m^^^^    w.. 

of  America.  ILLINOIS. 


The  county,  town,  etc,  on  a  letter  to 
Ireland,  is  shown  on  the  envelope  a.s 
follows : 


Mr.  PATRICK  McQUlRE, 

ENNISKILLEN, 

IRELAND. 


County  of 

Fermanagh. 


When  it  is  desired  to  have  the  letter 
returned,  if  not  called  for,  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  the  direction  may  be 
so  speci6ed  upon  the  upper  left  hand 
comer,  similar  to  the  following : 


If  MM  OftlM  for  In  10  dart,  rrlara  to 

JAN6U< .  MiH;LURU  *  CU-. 

UwtkMlttra. 

CillC460,  Uuiwt. 


GEN.  H.  R.  COOKE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS, 

NEW  YORK. 


Where  it  is  desired  to  express  the  title 
of  the  husband,  on  a  letter  or  note  of 
invitation  to  the  husband  and  wife,  the 
following  form  may  be  used : 

His  Excellency  and  Mrs.  U.  8.  Grant 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Henderson, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  SmitK 
Professor  and  Mrs.  K.  A.  Benson. 

Where  a  letter  is  addressed  to  a  husband 
and  wife,  each  of  whom  have  a  title,  the 
address  may  read  as  follows : 

Drs.  John  E.  and  Jans  H.  Brown. 


To  a  man  and  woman,  engaged  as  part- 
ners in  business,  but  unmarried,  the  ad- 
dress may  read : 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Boon*. 
Or,  Wm.  H.  Smith  and  Mary  H.  Boone. 

To  a  husband  and  wife,  where  the  wife, 
alone,  has  the  title,  the  superscription  will 
read : 

Mr.  J.  B.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  L.  King, 

To  a  husband  and  wife,  each  of  whom 
have  a  title,  the  address  may  be  as  follows: 

Rev.  W  H.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  B.  Smith. 

Where  the  wife  has  a  title,  and  is,  alone, 
addressed,  the  form  may  be 

Rev.  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  King. 
Or,  Rev.  Mrs.  Jane  E.  King. 
Or,  Rev.  Jane  E.  King. 

If  the  lady's  husband,  alone,  has  the 
title,  the  address  will  properly  read : 

Mrs.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  King. 

If  the  lady  is  unmarried,  and  is  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  or  physician,  her  address 
may  read: 

Rev.  Miss  Mary  WUliams. 

Or,  Rev.  Mary  Williams. 

Miss  Dr.  Helen  E.  Snow. 

Or,  l>r.  Helen  S.  Snow. 


Suggestions. 


If  people  wish  to  have  their  letters  perfectly 
secure  from  observation  it  is  better  to  seal  them 
with  wax,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  ex- 
posure. The  ordinaiy  envelope  is  easily  opened, 
and  sealed  again,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  fact ; 
though  a  very  heavy  fine  is  imposed  as  a  pen- 
alty on  any  one  convicted  of  opening  a  letter, 
that  is  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

In  the  United  States,  a  letter  not  called  for 
within  a  certain  length  of  time  is  then  adver- 
tised, after  which  it  is  held  thirty  days,  when, 
no  owner  being  found,  the  letter  is  forwarded 
to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  at  Washington,  where 
it  is  opened.  If  the  address  of  the  person  Avho 
wrote  the  letter  can  there  be  learned,  the  letter 
is  then  returned  to  the  writer. 

If  the  name  or  address  be  written  or  printed 
upon  the  envelope,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Dead-Letter  Office,  the  letter  will  be  returned 
to  the  writer  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days.   If 


desirous  of  having  it  sooner  returned,  the  writer 
should  add,  '•  Return  in  5  days,"  or  "  10  days," 
etc.,  as  seen  in  the  letter  of  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  shown  above. 

It  is  safest  for  persons  sending  letters  to 
place  stamps  upon  the  envelopes  themselves, 
and  not  depend  upon  postmasters  or  their  clerks 
to  do  so,  as,  in  their  haste,  they  sometimes  for- 
get directions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  be  writ- 
ten fiist  upon  the  envelope ;  thus, 

MiSSOUBI, 

Corning, 

John  Smith. 

As  the  State  to  which  the  letter  is  directed,  is, 
however,  no  more  conspicious  at  the  top  of  the 
superscription  than  at  the  bottom,  there  is  no 
advantage  gained  in  this  mode  of  address,  on 
the  score  of  legibility. 


IW 


DIRECTIONS 


*  X  letters  of  business,  use  as  tew  words 
as  |}Ossihle. 

3.       lliisiness     letters     sliouKI    be 
Ijroiiiptly  answereil. 

3.     Use  a   clwir,   (listiiiet   writing, 
avoiding   all  flunrisli  of  |)eiiinaiislii|j 
r  langnagc. 

4.  Come  at  once  to  your  subject,  and  state 
it  so  clearly  tliat  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
guess  your  ineaniug. 

5.  Give  town,  county.  State  aud  date  ex- 
jilicitly.  It  is  frequently  of  great  iHn>ortauce 
to  know  Tfieii  a  letter  was  wtitton, 

fl,  Ttend  your  letter  carefully  wlieu  fiiiislietl, 
to  see  tliHt  you  have  made  uo  oiuisKJous  and 
no  mistakes.  Also  canit'ully  examine  your 
envelojie,  to  see  tliat  it  is  riglitly  directed,  with 
post  age- stamp  aflixeil. 

7.  Copy  all  busiuei-s  letters,  <if  ynur  own,  by 
hand,  or  with  the  copying-press  made  fur  the 
purjiose, 

8.  Send  money  by  Draft,  P.  O.  Money-Or-def, 
or  Express,  taking  a  receipt  therefor;  thus  you 
have  something  to  show  fur  money,  guarantying 
you  against  los«.  Always  state  in  your  letter 
the  amount  of  money  you  send,  and  by  what 
means  sent. 

J>.  Write  date,  aud  by  whom  6ent,  across  the 
end  of  each  letter  received,  ami  tile  for  future 
reference,  fastening  the  letters  together  with 
rubber  bands,  or  binding  in  a  letter-tile  adapte<l 
to  the   purpose.      Tlie   possession   of  a   letter 


sometimes  prevents  litigation  and 
understanding. 

Ordering  Goods. 

In  ordering  goods,  state  very  explicitly  the 
amount,  kind,  (juality,  color,  shape,  size,  etc., 
aud  on  what  terms  wanted.  "Whether  you  wish 
the  same  sent  by  freight  or  express,  and  zi-hai 
cx|)resB.  Mueh  inconvenienGe  is  exi)erienced 
among  business  men  because  of  a  neglect  to 
designate  explicitly  what  is  wanted. 

Should  tl^e  writer  wish  to  make  suggestions, 
ask  (iiieBtions,  or  add  other  matter  to  the  letter, 
which  is  foreign  to  the  subject,  sucli  words 
should  be  placed  entirely  separate  fi-om  the 
order.  Of  fitH"  or  a  hundred  letters  received 
to-day  by  the  merchant,  that  one  which  is 
mixeii  up  with  complaints,  cntjuiries,  etc.,  will 
jirobably  be  laid  over  till  to-morrow,  or  until 
time  can  be  spared  to  read  it  through.  Had  the 
onler  lieen  explicitly  stated,  aud  the  suggestions 
placed  eisewbei'e,  the  goods  would  have  been 
forwarded  ininiediately.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  to 
write  the  onler  on  a  separate  sheet  from  the 
other  matter. 

Send  your  onler,  also,  early  enough  to  give 
yourself  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  receive  the 
goods  before  they  are  needed. 

IitKjks.  being  a  common  article  ordered,  nmy 
be  taken  as  an  example  showing  the  importance 
of  giving  a  careful  description  of  the  goods 
wanted.  To  illustrate:  be  explicit  in  giving 
name  of  book,  name  of  author,  by  whom  ]>ub- 
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lished,  style  of  binding,  price  at  which  it  is 
advertised,  etc.  Thus,  a  careless  person,  order- 
ing of  Harper  &  Brothers  a  United  States 
History,  will  say,  "Send  me  a  United  States 
History."  Of  course  the  lirst  query  of  the 
shipping-clerk  is,  "  Whose  history?"  Tliere 
are  many  histories  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  as  many  different  authors,  and  the 
clerk  is  liable  to  send  the  one  not  wanted;  in 
which  case  the  person  ordering  is  very  likely  to 
unjustly  blame  Haq^er  &  Brothers. 

If  the  writer  should  say,  ''  Send  me  a  copy 
of  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Emma  Willard,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
bound  in  cloth,"  there  would  be  no  liability  to 
mistake.  The  following  will  serve  as  sample 
forms: 


Form  of  Letter  Ordering  Books. 

RocKFORD,  III.,  March  1, 18—. 
MissBS.  Jansen,  McClubo  &  Co., 

Chicago,  ni. 
Dear  Sirs : 

Encloeed  And  draft  for  $48.75,  for  which  please 
Bend,  by  American  ExprcM, 

10  Tennyson's  Poems.      Published  by  Harper  A  Bros.     $1.25  $12.50 

10  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem.  •<        "        "             "          1.50  15.00 

10  Literature  and  Art,  by  M.  Fuller.  "  Fowler  &  Wells.       1.00  10.00 

5  Getting  on  in  the  World,  Mathews.    S.  C.  Griggs  A  Co.    2.25  11.25 

$48.75 

Thanking  yon  for  the  promptitude  with  which  you  have  filled  my 

orders  heretofore,  I  am, 

Very  Respectfully, 

CASH  DOWN. 


Form  of  an  Order  to  a  Dry-Goode  Merchant. 

April  5, 18-. 
MxssBS.  A.  T.  Stewart  A  Co., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Enclosed  find  Post  Ofllce  Order  for  $25,  for  which 

please  send,  by  American  Express,  the  following  goods: 

2  Lancaster  Table  Spreads  ($3.50),  $  7.00 
4  prs.  Alexandre  Kid  Gloves  ($2.50),  No.  64,  Brown, 

Green,  Yellow,  Black,  10.00 

8  yds.  Calico,  Brown,  with  small  figure  (25c.),  2.00 

12     "         "      White,      "       "    pink  dot "  8.00 

2  Linen  Handkerchiefs  (50c.),  1.00 

4  prs.  Ladies'  Cotton  Hose  (50c.),  No.  9,  2.00 


Direct  to 


$25.00 

Mrs.  MARY  WILSON, 

Elkhabt,  Ind. 


From  a  Young  Man  Commencing  Buoiness,  to  a  Wholesale 

Houoe,  with  Order. 

Racinb,  Wis.,  Aug.  10, 18—. 
Messrs.  Field,  Leiter  A  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Having  recently  commenced  business  for  myself, 
with  fair  prospects  of  success,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  open  an  account 
w  ith  your  house,  and  trust  it  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Should 
you  think  favorably  of  the  matter,  you  will  please  fill  the  accompany- 
ing order  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  on  your  best  terms. 

For  testimonials,  I  refer  you  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  A  Co.,  of  your 
city,  by  whom  I  have  been,  until  recently,  employed;  but,  as  this  is 
my  first  transaction  with  your  house,  upon  forwarding  me  an  invoice 
of  goods,  and  deducting  your  usual  discount  for  cash,  I  will  remit  a 
sight  draft  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  your  city,  for  the  amount,  by 
return  mail.    Expecting  your  usual  prompt  attention,  I  am, 

Yours  Respectfhlly, 

HENRY  MAYNARD. 


Reply  from  Wholesale  Houoe,  with  Invoice. 

Chicago,  Aug.  12, 18—. 
Mr.  Henry  Matnard, 

Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  take  pleasure  in  sending  this  day,  by  your 

order,  the  enclosed  Invoice  of  goods,  amounting  to  $1,400,  subject  to  5 

per  cent  discount  for  prompt  cash. 

Your  references  being  entirely  satisfactory,  we  have  no  hesitation 

in  opening  an  account  and  allowing  you  our  best  terms.     Trusting 

that  the  goods,  which  are  shipped  by  express,  will  arrive  safely  and 

meet  your  fovor,  we  are. 

Yours  Truly, 

FIELD,  LEITER  A  CO. 


Requesting  Information  Concerning  the  Opening  of  a  Store. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  18, 18—. 
Cbas.  H.  Williams,  Esq., 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  partner  and  myself  being  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  branch  store  in  the  clothing  trade,  I  take  the  privilege  of  a 
friend  in  asking  you  to  send  me  the  number  of  clothing  stones  already 
in  your  village,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  ncccssar}-,  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  establishing  our  business  in  your  place.  An 
early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  Very  Truly, 

WM.  B.  HOPKINS. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  Sept.  80, 18—. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hopkins, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  .     .       ,    . 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  enquire  in  relation  to  the 

extent  and  number  of  clothing  stores  in  this  place,  and  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that,  while  that  department  of  trade  is  very  fairly  repre- 
sented, there  seems  to  be  a  good  opening  for  a  first-class  store,  such  as 
your  houBC  would  undoubtedly  establish. 

There  is  also  a  large  store  just  vacated,  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  town,  which  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
rent.  Hoping  that  you  may  carry  out  your  design  of  locating  here, 
and  trusting  that  you  may  realize  your  expectations,  I  am. 

Yours  Truly, 

CHAS.  H.  WILLIAMS. 
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Enquiry  Concerning  Real  Estate. 

Spkinglake,  Mich.,  Sept  4,  iS— . 
Messrs.  S,  Town  &  Son, 

Aurora,  111., 

Dear  Sirs: 

Havings  heard  much  said  in  praise  of  your  beauti- 
ful city,  particularly  concerning  railroad  privilcg^es,  church  and  educa- 
tional advantages,  I  have  concluded  to  make  your  town  my  permanent 
place  of  abode,  if  I  can  locate  myself  aright,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a  lartre 
family  of  children  to  educate,  and  the  numerous  lines  of  railway  radi- 
ating from  your  city  will  afford  roe  the  desired  accommodations  in  my 
traveling  agency. 

My  object  in  writing  you  at  present  is  to  learn  your  best  terms  for  a 
residence  containing  not  less  than  ten  rooms,  having  from  six  to  ten 
acres  of  land  attached,  situated  not  over  a  mile  from  the  postofficc. 
An  immediate  answer  will  oblige. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

HARVEY  B.  WILCOX. 


Superintendent's  Resignation. 

Galesburg,  III.,  Sept.  i,  1S7S. 
To  TiiE  General  Superintendent  ok  the  C,  B.  &  Q^  R.  R., 

Chicago,  III., 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  herewith  tender  my  resignation  as  local  superin- 
tendent of  the  railroad  repair  works  in  this  city,  my  labors  in  behalf  of 
your  company  to  cease  October  i,  1S7S. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
"  D.  B.  LAXySON. 

Sliort  Form  of  Resignation. 

PiTTSBi-KGH,  Pa.,  Dec.  a,  1879. 

To  THE  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Glass  Works, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Please  accept  my  immediate  resignation  as  business 

manager  of  your  manufactory. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

WM.  D.  WEBSTER. 


Ciergyman's  Resignation. 

To  THE  Tru&tees  op  First  Baptist  Church, 

Pittsficld,  Mass., 
Gentlemen  : 

It  has  now  been  seven  years  since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  pastoral  connection  with  the  F'irst  Baptist  Church  of  this 
city.  During  this  time  the  church  society  has  grown  in  numbers,  the 
sabbath  school  has  been  continually  blessed  by  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  relations  between  pastor  and  congregation  have  always  been  of  a 
most  pleasant  character.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  continue  my  connection  with  the  society  longer;  but  other 
fields  of  labor  aflfording  wider  and  better  opportunities,  I  feel  it  but  just 
that  I  accept  the  privileges  offered. 

Thanking  the  congregation  to  whom  I  have  ministered  for  their  kind 
and  unwavering  support,  and  praying  for  your  continued  prosperity,  I 
desire  you  to  accept  my  resignation  as  pastor  of  your  society,  to  take 
effect  January  15,  1878.  Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

CHAS.  B.  HAN  FORD. 


Letter  Complaining  of  Error  in  a  Bill. 

Trov,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  iS — . 
Messrs.  II.  B.  Claplin^  Co., 

New  York, 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Upon  examining  bill  accompanying  your  last  lot 

of  goods,  I  find  that  I  am  charged  with  four  dozen  pairs  of  cotton  hose 

which  I  never  ordered  nor  received.    I  enclose  the  bill  and  copy  of  the 

invoice  of  goods,  that  the  error  may  be  corrected.    I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

H.  B.  MOORE. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

New  York,  June  11,  18 — . 
Mr.  H.  B.  Moor  p., 

Troy,  N.  Y., 

Dear  Sir  : 

We  regret  that  you  were  put  to  any  trouble  by  the 

carelessness  of  a  clerk,  who,  having  proved  himself  incompetent,  has 

left  our  service.    We  enclose  the  correct  bill  to  you,  and  offer  apologies 

for  the  error.  Truly  Yours, 

II.  B.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


An  Application  for  a  Situation  on  a  Railway. 

Davenport,  Ia.,  Jan.  15,  iS — . 
Hon.  B.  C.  Smith, 

Dear  Sir  : 

l^nderstinding  that  you  are  a  shareholder  in  some 

of  the  principal  railways,  and  on  intimate  terms  with  several  of  the 

directors,  I  venture  to  solicit  your  kind  interest  in  behalf  of  my  eldest 

son,  William,   now  in  his  twentieth   year.     His  education   has  been 

varied  and  useful,  and  his  character,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  above  reproach. 

For  several  years  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the  employ  of  a 

railroad  company,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  venture  to  write  to 

you,  in  the  hope  that,  should  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  oblige  me, 

you  will  kindly  intercede  in  his  favor.     By  doing  so  you  will  confer  a 

lasting  obligation  both  on  him  and  me.    I  remain,  sir, 

Your  Ob'd't  Servant, 


Recommending  a  Successor  in  Business. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  34,  18 — . 
Messrs.  Bei.l&  Hardy, 

Dear  Sirs  : 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  there  are  many  friends 

among  our  connection  who  will  regret  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  relin- 
quishing business.  In  doing  so  our  premises  and  stock  of  goods  will 
be  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.,  who  will  in 
future  carry  on  the  business  on  the  same  approved  system  and  extensive 
scale  as  ourselves,  provided  they  can  rely  upon  receiving  the  patronage 
of  our  connection;  in  the  hope  of  which,  it  is  our  ple:isure  and  duty  to 
present  these  gentlemen  to  your  notice.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  confidence  we  feel  in  their  liberal  mode  of  conducting  mercantile 
transactions;  and,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  honored  with  the  same 
countenance  received  by  ourselves  from  your  respected  firm,  we  beg  to 

sign  ourselves 

Your  Most  Obedient  Servants, 

HOPE,  GOOD  &  CO. 


Notice  of  Having  Forwarded  Goods. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  Sept.  i,  18 — . 
Messrs.  Hagrr,  Spies  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111., 
Dear  Sirs  : 

According  to  your  order,  I  have  shipped  you  this 

day,  per  Steameij  Morning  Star, 

200  baskets  Peaches,  (Marked  H.,  S.  &  Co.) 

10  bbls.  Sweet  Potatoes,  "  "         " 

12    "     Apples,  "  •*  " 

Trusting  thai  these  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  those  heretofore  sent, 

and  bring  as  good  a  price,  I  am 

Respectfully  Yours, 

A.'  M.  GOODFELLOW. 


Requesting  a  Friend  to  Make  Purchases. 

Kankakkk,  III.,  Jan.  i,  iS — . 
Dear  Maky  : 

I  am  going  to  trespass  on  your  kindness  by  asking  you  to 
m.ike  a  few  purchases  for  me.  Enclosed  find  twenty  dollars  and  a 
memorandum  of  what  I  want. 

My  household  duties,  combined  with  the  objection  I  have  to  leaving 
my  children  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  Ihe  care  of  servants,  very 
closely  confine  me  to  my  home,  and  are  my  excuse  for  troubling  you. 
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In,  offera 


i>  ror  yoong  u 


Requesting  Settlement  of  Account. 

Uempiiis,  Tekn.,  Oct.  9, 18- 


I  rncloM  yonr  ncconul.    I  sball  f>M;l  ohll^l  by  to 
■eUlfmenl  at  mi  enfly  il«le,  M  I  have  Mveral  heavy  pajmeula  to  nmk 

Voiin  Rcrpi-clflillT. 

DBLOS  HARTVELL. 


Reply  to  the  Preceding. 

Kasbulle,  Tehn.,  Ocl.  1^  18—. 


OAjt,  which  I  lian  you  Hill  be  »t 


HIRAM  BAXTER. 


Urging  Payment  of  Rent. 

CoLCBBL'B,  O.,  Mar. 


1,18-. 


Mb,  D.  p.  IIott. 

Dear  Sir.- 

I  have  walled  palli'Dlly  for  your  coiiTenlencc  In 
tbc  piymciit  of  rml  tbr  the  bnaae  you  art  al  prvarm  occupying.  A«, 
however,  you  iiavf  now  Seen  my  tenanl  On-  four  tnonlh*  wlthcml  mccl- 
ing  any  uf  tlie  paymenU,  whlcli  were  10  be  made  monthly,  I  ffel 
obliged  lo  remlud  you  of  (he  bcl  Ihit  then  arc  now  $80  due  lo  me. 
Truallug  Ihat  you  will  give  the  subject  your  Immediate  allenlloD,  I 


Letter  to  a  Pioneer  Settler  In  the  West. 

Toledo,  Onto,  July  S,  IS—, 


Yiiu  will  mnch  obllge'me  liy  gtvlng  Icformttlon  concerning  cllniile, 
aoll,  water,  limber,  and  other  Inducement*  for  scllling  In  your  vicinity. 
TruallDg  that  doing  ao  will  not  aerlouBly  Ironble  you,  and  ibat  I  may 
bear  from  you  aoon,  1  remain, 

Vonra,  Very  ReepectroUy, 

CUAS.  W.  CA5FIELD. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Bia  Stuiioeh,  Kansas,  .\ng.  IS,  IB—. 
Mb.  CuAS.  W.  Canpield,  .  •       ^    -^ 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Star  Sir: 

Your  welcome  letter  wai  received  yesterday.  I 
can  aaaure  yon  thai  I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  rnraliih  you  all  tha 
iDformatlon  you  desire  relative  to  the  pro«pccla  In  Ihia  ponlon  of 
Uncle  Sam's  dumalnn. 

I  have  now  bceo  two  years  In  ibli  place,  stid  I  can  trnly  say  Ibat 
lhe»e  years  have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Troe,  we  have 
endured  some  hardships  Incident  lo  pioneer  Ufe;  but  the  glorious 
lh.-edom  lh>m  (be  Mvol  I  Ilea  of  fashion  and  the  furmalltlcaof  Irlsto- 
eraltc  life,  common  to  the  old  towns  In  the  East,  togrlbcr  wllb  tho 
pleasure  one  takes  In  making  new  Improvements,  all  have  eoml>lncd 
mdcronr  Jamlly  perfeetly  delighted  with  (he  country, 
ir  a  quarter  of  the  money  in  yonr  possession,  yon  can  porchase  all 
(he  land  you  will  deairo  [o  cullivate;  the  remainder  you  can  loan 
bercabouts,  on  bond  and  mortgage,  at  good  Interest, 

The  cllinale  here  is  healthy  and  Invlgondng:  the  aoll  good,  wllb 
mnuing  streams  In  sufflctent  abundance  to  water  mosl  of  the  farms, 
Flcnly  uf  building  material  and  fuel  can  be  had  In  the  limber  skirting 
(be  streams;  and  the  prospect  for  the  nltlmale  opening  of  the  land  in 
Ible  section  to  a  ready  market,  Ibrongh  several  lines  of  railway  now 
In  cuntcmplotioD,  Is  very  nattering.  Al  present,  however,  the  nearest 
n  the  stage  route.  Is  ChcBtertleld,  Ibiny-four 
place  I  will  lake  g^at  pleasure  to  meeting 


ilR.  Martin  F(ilij:h, 

/Mar^Sir; 

I  take  tbc  liberty,  thongb  a  atningcr,  of  addressing 
on  a  few  lines  relative  to  the  Induecmciita  for  new  si'tllers  lu  your 
ectlon  of  tbc  country,  having  tieen  recommended  to  da  so  Ihrongh 
>ur  mutual  friend,  AHemas  Carter. 
Aa  I  have  sold  out  my  buoincas  in  this  city  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
in,  1  am  anilons  to  Invest  tbe  proceeds  lu  a  large  tann  In  a  young 


wilh  m 


ought  for 


A  very  excellent  farm,  adjoining  mine, 
{ft)  per  acre.  One  comer  of  Ihe  land 
stream,  with  considerable  llmtwr  along  the  same. 

You  will  have  to  rough  II  for  a  little  while  after  yon  arHve;  but  the 
uclghhom  will  all  turn  out  to  aid  In  gelling  up  your  log  hon»e.  after 
whieh  yon  will  be  at  home  "under  yonr  own  vine  and  flstfec" 

We  have  Iwd  rooms  In  our  house,  and,  Hll  your  house  Is  compleled, 
wc  win  give  one  of  (hem  lo  your  family.  It  will  seem  a  llllle  odd,  at 
Brst,  for  a  rashlonablc  family  of  sli  or  eight  persona  to  occnpy  one 
room,  with  wolf  and  deer  sklDs  for  qnlll*  and  coverlelei  bnl,  by-and. 
by,  when  the  young  ladles  find  tbey  are  In  Jast  as  good  flyle  la  any- 
body else,  they  will  dismiss  their  ftislldlonsnesB.  and  think  II  jolly  fun. 


eel  at' 


which 


tbe  good  lime  coming.    Hoping  lo  have  the  pleasure  of  weleom 
yourself  and  bmlly  as  neighbors,  1  am, 

Toura,  Vetj  Truly, 

MARTIN  FULLER. 


LETTERS   APPLYING    FOR    EMPLOYMKNT, 


Applications  for  Situations. 


Letters  Answering  Advertisements. 

^JfE    following    advertieements,    taken 
I'mm    nietrt-politau    papers,   are    luit 
samples   of  !iiiii(lre<ts   of  Hueli  to   be 
^  seen  every  day  in  the  ad- 
S^    vertising    cohimns   of    the 
leading    daily    newspaperB 
in    tlie   great    citiee;    showing   that 
abundant     opportunities    constantly 
offer  for  obtaining  employment,  the 
positions  to  be  secured,  however,  by 
letters  making  application  for  them. 


As  a  hundred  different  persons  will  sometimes 
make  application  for  one  position,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  individual  writing  the  best  letter, 
everything  else  being  equal,  this  illustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  «Tite  a  letter  elegantly  and  correctly. 
Answer  to  an  Advertisement  for  an  Assistant  Editor. 


W 


Miseell&naoui. 

.4NTED-AN  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  ON  A 

Koaper.  A  tboroiiKhlyromiiBtciit  Udv  ure- 
re«  D  Tl,  Ucnld  onicc.  New  York. 


w 


ANTED— IN  AORAIN  COMMISSION  HOr*"; 


ddrcH,  In 
p*cled,  W ; 


iwn  bandwrltlDg,  atallng  n) 


ffi: 


ANTED  -A  TOUNO  LADY  CLERK  IN  A  DKT 


W^ 


ASSISTANT     BOOKRBGPGR 

ee  DMtly  nnd  rapidly:   willing  Ii 
■  — ■ —  —- '  who  c»n  bring  A  No.  i 


SL" 


ANTED— AN  EXPERIGNCEn  BOOKKEEPRR 


,  CO?lf,  Rcpu 


1 1  TASTED - 


COHPBTEST    SALESMAN    TO 
ea*,«Mt1iig  »lBry  e<pcc(«],  PIANOS, 


WANTED -AN  ACCOMPLISHED,  EDrCATED 
Toune  lidy  la  b  compnulon,  to  (nvel  for  fIi 
mosthn  In  "Europe,  wltb  b  gcntlumim,  wife,  inddiiaeli- 
ur.  M^*l  be  ■  rendj  writer,  n  ^od  convimtlODillBl, 
and  poF<M>uTlw!lly  and  plevilng  munen.  Wardrobe 
raroUbed,  nod  money  In  piy  nil  cipeUHDi.  Addrcqi 
Z.  B  M.,  Commerclil  office,  aUilnE  when  an  taleiview 
UDtMbad. 


M. 


4  o(e«, 


'jtji^t 


,:,.   ^'/i 
¥/'*'■'"■ 


,.i4„ 


yi 


0.'-./. 


"/' 


,M^„ 


.„y  ^.„^...^^y  fnJ ,/ /,/„^.y 


■W,;. 


i/" 
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LETTERS   APPLYING   FOR  SITUATIONS. 


General  Directions. 

Letters  in  reply  to  advertisements  should  be 
written  immediately,  else  you  may  be  too  late. 

Paste  the  advertisement  at  the  head'  of  vour 
letter;  thus  it  will  be  knoMTi  exactly  what  your 
communication  lias  reference  to. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  much  in  praise  of 
yourself,  but  you  may  state  your  reference, 
your  experience,  and  qualifications  fitting  you 
for  the  position,  the  whole  being  told  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

AVrite  your  application  yourself,  your  hand- 
writing and  the  manner  of  expressing  yourself 
being  the  test  by  which  the  advertiser  judges 
you.  If  you  have  written  testimonials,  copy  the 
same,  marking  them  as  such,  and  enclose  the 
copy. 


From  a  Boy  Applying  for  a  Clerkship. 

879  Market  Street,  Philadelpuia,  Pa.,  Nov.  4, 18—. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  notice  In  this  morning's  "  Ledger "  your  advertisement 

of  "a  hoy  wanted  In  a  grain  commission  house,'"  which  position  I 

talce  the  first  opportunity  to  apply  for. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old,  have  heen  at  school  most  of  the  time,  win- 
ters, for  the  past  seven  ye^rs,  and  understand  bookkeeping  and  con- 
ducting correspondence  pretty  well,  having  assisted  my  father  much 
of  the  time  wliile  he  was  in  the  coal  trade,  which  was  about  three 
years. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  take  my  coat  off  and  go  right  to 
work  at  handling  grain  or  anything  else  in  your  line. 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Ira  Belden,  coal  dealer,  at  56  Benton  street,  who 
has  always  known  me. 

I  will  board  at  home,  and  will  try  to  earn  for  you  five  dollars  a  week. 

Very  RespectAilly  Yours, 

JOHN  CLANCY. 


From  a  Young  Lady  Applying  for  a  Clerkship  In  a  Store. 

182  Murray  St.,  Buftalo,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  18-. 
Dear  Sir: 

1  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  enclosed 
advertisement. 

I  have  been  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  employ  of  Bennett  &  Haw- 
ley,  dry-goods  dealers,  492  Camden  street,  until  the  dissolution  of 
their  firm,  about  four  weeks  ago.  I  beg  to  refer  you,  for  testimonials, 
to  Mr.  Chan.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  firm  of  Snow,  Williams  &  Bennett, 
178  Harvard  street,  should  you  entertain  my  application. 

Your  Very  Obedient  Servant, 

MARY  H.  B£NSON. 


Answering  an  Advertisement  for  a  Bookkeeper. 

1184  Lougworth  St.,  Cinctnnati,  O.,  May  1, 18—. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  to-day's  "  Commercial  *' 

for  a  clerk  or  assistant  bookkeeper,  I  beg  to  offer  my  eer\'ice6  to 

your  firm. 

I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilson  for  the  past  four 
years,  until  he  sold  out  his  business  a  few  days  ago,  having  kept  the 
books  of  his  house  during  the  time. 

He  permits  me  to  refer  to  him  for  any  testimonial  of  character  or 
ability  which  yon  may  require. 

Should  my  application  meet  your  views,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endea- 
vor to  faithftilly  and  punctually  ftilflll  the  duties  required.  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  Very  Respectfully, 

HOMER  BUXTON. 


/ 


Answering  an  Advertisement  for  a  Cook. 

48  Wentworth  Ave.,  PnTSBURGH,  Pa., 

March  17, 18W. 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Uaskins. 

Respected  Mada/n : 

Seeing  an  advertisement  in  this  morning's 
"  Press ''  for  a  good  plain  and  fancy  cook,  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  the  situation. 

I  have  been  with  my  present  mistress,  Mrs.  Burton,  for  three  years, 
and  only  leave  because  she  has  rented  her  house  for  the  summer,  to 
make  an  extended  visit  among  her  relatives  in  New  England. 

I  shall  remain  here  until  Tuesday  next,  unless  I  find  a  place  sooner, 
and  Mrs  Burton  will  give  you  any  information  you  may  desire  regard- 
ing my  capacity. 

I-Iicmain,  Very  Respectflilly, 

SARAH  E.  WESTON. 


Answer  to  an  Advertisement  for  a  Chambermaid. 

{AdvertiBement  pasted  in.) 

No. St.,  Nashville,  Tekk., 

Feb.  14, 18—. 
Dear  Madax  : 

In  answer  to  the  above  advertisement,  I  beg  to  state 

that'  I  am  about  to  leave  my  present  situation,  as  Mrs.  Harrington, 
with  whom  I  have  been  for  the  past  six  years,  is  about  breaking  up 
housekeeping;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  position 
you  offer. 

Mrs.  Harrington  assures  me  that  she  will  take  pleasure  In  recom- 
mending me  to  any  person  who  may  apply  to  her  concerning  my 

industry  and  trustworthiness.  _      _ 

MARGARET  BALLENTINE. 


Application  for  a  Situation  as  Gardener. 

No. 7th  St.,  New  Y'ork, 

June  10, 18—. 
Dear  Sir* 

I'nderstending  that  you  want  a  gardener,  I  beg  to  offer 

myself  as  a  candidate  to  fill  the  place.  I  have  had  constant  experience 
for  ten  years,  both  in  nursery  grounds  and  private  gardens,  and  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  greenhouse  and 
hothouse. 

The  enclosed  testimonials,  fh)m  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  worked, 
will,  I  trust,  prove  satisfactory.  My  last  employer,  Mr.  Snow,  I  would 
like  to  liave  you  see  personally  concerning  my  fitness  for  the  position. 

I  am  a  married  man,  thirty-three  years  of  age.  If  favorable  to  my 
application,  please  address  as  above,  and  oblige. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

JAMBS  H.  HARPER. 


APPLICATIONS    FOR    EMPLOYMENT. 
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Application  for  a  Situation  as  Coachman. 

178 St.,  Boston, 

April  10, 1&-. 
Mr.  John  H.  Wiluams. 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  been  informed  that  yoa  are  in  want  or  a 

coachman,  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  the  accompanying  test!- 

monialB,  to  which  I  aak  your  attention.    Though  reared  in  Dcerfield, 

I  have  been  in  Boston  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  having  constantly 

bad  charge  of  horses  during  that  time,  as  I  did  on  the  farm  l>efore 

leaving  home. 

As  further  c>idence  of  my  ability,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  chief 
charge  of  the  Tremont  Street  Livery  Stable  until  the  death  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  Paxton,  after  which  the  stock  was  sold  and  the  stable 
closed. 

Should  my  application  meet  your  favor,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  engage  as 
your  coachman,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  merit  your  approval. 

Yours  RespectftiUy, 

HIRAM  WILDER. 


Application  from  a  Governess  Answering  an  Advertisement. 

{AdvtrtUfmeiU  patUd  in.) 

No.  784 St.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 

July  18, 18—. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Williams.  • 

Dear  Madam: 

In  answer  to  the  above,  I  would  say  that  I  am 

seeking  such  a  situation  as  you  offer.    My  present  term  of  teaching 

will  close  August  15th,  at  which  time  I  would  be  ready  to  enter  upon 

the  work  of  superintending  the  education  of  your  daughters. 

I  have,  for  several  years,  taught  the  higher  English  studi(;H,  besides 
German,  Latin  and  drawing.  For  testimonials,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
the  principal  of  my  school,  Rev.  H.  B.  Watson. 

Hoping  that  I  may  hear  from  yon  soon,  and  that  we  may  make  an 
arrangement  mutually  satisfactory,  I  remain. 

Very  RespectAilly  Yours, 

HELEN  B.  CHANDLER. 


Requesting  the  Character  of  a  Governess. 

No.  81 St.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 

July  19, 18-w 
Ret.  H.  B.  Watson, 

Principal,  Glenhaven  Seminary. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Having  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 

requiring  the  services  of  a  governess  competent  to  instruct  my  two 
daughters,  I  vrill  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  inform  me  concern- 
ing the  ability  of  Miss  Chandler  to  give  instructions  in  the  higher 
English  studies,  (rerman  and  drawing,  she  having  referred  me  to  you. 
I  am  especially  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a  young  lady 
whose  moral  influence  will  guard  my  children  from  danger— one 
whose  amiability  of  character  will  make  her  a  pleasant  companion  as 
well  aa  teacher.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Chandler,  and,  if  your  report  is  favorable,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  per- 
fect an  engagement  with  her  at  once. 

Years,  Very  Respectfully, 

CLARA  B.  WILLIAMS. 


Mrs. 


Favorable  Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

Glenuaven  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

July  21, 18-. 
Clara  B.  Willlaiu. 

Dear  Madam: 

Your  letter  of  enquiry  in  regard  to  Miss  Chandler 
Is  before  me,  in  reply  to  which  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  moral  character,  and  superior  intellectual  cul- 
ture, of  which  she  is  possessed.  During  five  years'  residence  in  our 
Ikmily  she  haa  ever  been  as  one  of  our  own  household,  and  I  can  thus 
speak  onderatanding^y  of  her  merits.     She  la  thoroughly  conversant 


with  the  higher  English  branches,  and  is  quite  fluent  in  Latfn  and 
German.  Should  you  complete  an  engagement  with  her,  I  feel  confl- 
dcnt  you  will  have  every  reason  for  being  pleased  with  having  done  so. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

HARVEY  B.  WATSON. 


Unfavorable  Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

Glenhaven  Seminary,  N.  Y., 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Williams.  July  21, 18—. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  polite  inqniricp,  I  am  norry  to 

say  that  the  educational  acquirements  of  Miss  Chandler,  I  feur,  will 

not  be  up  to  the  standard  you  require.     While  she  has  taught  the 

higher  English  for  some  years,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  proficiency  of 

your  daughteri*,  I  doubt  if  she  is  capable  of  advancing  them  in  their 

studies.    Another  very  unfortunate  fault  of  which  she  is  possessed, 

which  causes  me  to  dinpense  with  her  services  at  the  close  of  the 

present  term,  is  her  failure  to  sufficiently  command  her  temper.     In 

other  respects  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  prejudice. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  give  a  more  favorable  reply  to  your  letter, 

I  remain,  Your  Most  Obedient  Ser>'ant, 

HARVEY  B.  WATSON. 


Answering  an  Advertisement  for  an  Apprentice  to  a 

Dressmaker. 

{Adrertisement  pasted  in.) 

Mils.  Harriet  Munson.  Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  1, 18—. 

Dear  Madam  : 

In  answer  to  the  above,  I  respectfhlly  apply  for 

the  situation.     Though  I  never  took  up  the  business  as  a  trade,  I 

have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  all  the  dressmaking  for  our 

family,  and  feel  myself  competent  to  do  all  plainer  kinds  of  sewing 

neatly  and  rapidly. 

Having  recently,  by  the  death  of  an  only  brother,  been  thrown  upon 
my  own  resources,  I  am  thus  induced  to  seek  a  position  which  I  think 
I  will  enjoy. 

Hoping  that  you  will  accept  my  services,  I  remain, 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,. 

PAMELIA  HARRISON. 


Answer  to  an  Advertisement  for  a  Music-Teacher. 

Walnut  Grove  Academy,  Mass., 

June  9, 18—% 
Col.  H.  B.  Barlino. 

Dear  Sir: 

Seeing  your  advertisement  in  to-day  *8  "Journal,**  I 

write  to  oflbr  my  services  as  music-teacher  in  your  family. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Music  Vale  Seminary,  and  have  taught  a  music- 
class  in  this  institution  for  the  post  three  terms.  My  training  has 
been  with  special  reference  to  teaching  the  piano,  the  guitar,  and 
vocal  music. 

I  am  permitted  by  Professor  Weston,  the  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Academy,  to  refer  to  him  for  any  testimonial  of  ability.    I  am, 

Yours,  Very  RcspectAilly, 

AMELIA  D.  PORTER. 


Answering  an  Advertisement  for  an  Apprentice  to  a  Printer. 

Troy  Grove,  III., 

Mr.  a.  B.  Cook.  Feb.  4, 18—. 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  the  last  Eagle, 1 

would  respcctfiilly  apply  for  the  position  for  my  son  Henry,  who  is 

anxious  to  learn  printing.    He  is  well  versed  in  the  common  English 

branches,  having  been  regular  in  attendance  at  the  public  school  for 

the  past  seven  years.    He  is  now  fifteen. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  take  him  on  trial  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  if 

he  pleases  you,  will  arrange  to  have  him  remain  until  he  masters  the 

trade.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Z.  K.  HENDERSON. 


T 
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TESTIMONIALS   OF   CHARACTER   AND   ABILITY. 


^^^ 
^ 


NOWLEDGE     of     persons     recom- 
mended, of  their  fitness  and  capacity 
for  tlie  work  they  engage  in,  is  always 
essential,  before  they  can  be  conscien- 
tionsly  commended  to  others. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  sliould  be  written 
in  a  plain  liand,  in  as  few  words  as  can  be  used 
to  express  the  idea  distinctly. 

A  recommendation,  after  considering  the 
moral  character  of  the  individual,  should  relate 
directly  to  the  work  of  which  the  person  makes 
a  specialty. 

An  individual  giving  a  recommendation  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  responsible  for  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  person  recommende<l;  hence, 
certificates  of  character  should  be  given  with 
caution  and  care. 


Recommending  a  Salesman. 

Stkacuse,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 18—. 
Messrs.  Dutton  &  Bnowx. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Yonr  favor  of  the  4th  ioRt.,  relative  to  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Walker,  is  received.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  teeti- 
fyint;  to  hifl  high  moral  worth  and  his  busineiiB  capacity.  He  was  in 
our  employ  for  fo'ir  yean*,  as  a  salesman,  during  which  time  his  affa- 
bility and  uniform  courteny  to  customern,  coupled  with  his  tmthAil 
reprenentations  In  regard  to  goods,  made  him  a  universal  favorite. 

Accurate  in  accounts,  ready  and  graceful  as  a  penman,  attentive  and 
kind  to  all,  he  is  a  most  UKeAil  man  in  the  counting-room ;  and  the  firm 
securing  his  services  may  be  congratulated  on  their  good  fortune. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

SMITH  A  PAXTON. 


Recommending  a  Sdioolmistrese. 

Ulen  Dale  Seminary, 

March  1, 18—. 
Gen.  a.  B.  Cottrell. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  gives  mo  pleasure,  in  reply  to  your  note  of  the 
34th  ult.,  to  most  cordially  recommend  Miss  Fannie  Chapman  to  the 
position  of  teacher  of  your  village  school. 

As  a  graduate  of  this  Seminary,  and  subsequently  as  a  teacher,  much 
of  the  time  conducting  the  various  classes  alone,  she  has  proven  her- 
self thoroughly  competent  to  conduct  a  school  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Though  very  amiable,  she  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Yours  Kespectfiilly, 

DELOS  SIMPSON, 

Principal  Qlen  Dale  Seminmrj. 


Recommending  a  Bookkeeper. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 18—. 

Mr.  Ransom  Fellows  having  been  in  my  employ  for  the  past  two 
years  as  a  bookkeeper,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  his 
ability.  He  is  an  upright,  conscientious,  exemplary  young  man,  a 
good  penman  and  accountant,  and  a  most  faithful  clerk.  He  leaves 
my  employ  voluntarily,  with  my  best  wishes. 

MARTIN  BIGELOW. 


Recommending  a  Waiter. 

Tremont  House,  Chicago, 

Aug.  11, 18—. 

Arthur  Brooks,  who  has  been  in  my  employ  for  two  years,  has  given 
entire  satisfaction,  both  to  myself  and  guests,  as  a  table-waiter.  Hon- 
est, obliging  and  neat,  it  affords  mo  pleasure,  as  he  now  leaves  my 
employ,  to  commend  him  as  a  first-class  hotel  waiter. 

BROWN  PORTER, 

Steward,  Tremont  House. 


Recommending  a  Cook. 

Harbisburo,  Pa.,  Dec.  90, 18—. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Catherine  Miller  did  the  cooking  for  my  family 

some  ten  months,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  serving  me  both  as  a  plain 

and  fancy  cook.    She  is  very  attentive  to  her  work,  and  strictly  honest 

and  reliable. 

MYRA  D.  ROWE. 


Recommending  a  Washerwoman. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  7, 18—. 

This  certifies  that  Hannah  Webber,  who  has  been  employed  in  my 
laundry  for  the  past  year,  is  an  excellent  washer  and  ironer,  under- 
standing fine  starching,  crimping,  polishing,  etc. 

HELEN  MAYDWELL. 


Recommending  a  Porter. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  18, 18—. 

Donald  Kennedy,  the  bearer  of  this,  has  been  in  my  employ,  as  a 
porter,  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  He  is  a  strong,  honest,  reliable 
man,  and  always  very  punctnal,  careftil,  and  faithAil  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

JOHN  H.  BLISS. 


Declining  to  Recommend  a  Cook. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  10, 18—. 
Mrs.  Ballard: 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  enqnlry,  I  decline  to  recom- 
mend Bridget  Mallory.  She  is  both  diihonest  and  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. 

HENRIETTA  SANFORD. 


LETTEliS    OF   SYM1>ATUV    AND    CONDOLENCE. 


Letters  of  Sympathy, 


■rf^^&sQ: 


tQ£^^-*- 


EXPRESSIONS   OF   CONDOLENCE. 


LETTER  of  sympatliy  and  coiitlo- 
lence,  tliougli  unpIeiiBant  to  write, 
may  aft'ord  incxiiressible  comfort 
tL>  n  friend  in  the  liour  of  affliction. 
Hake  joiir  letter  as  brief,  but 
earnest  and  sincere,  as  possible. 
Do  not  commit  the  mistake  of 
in^innating  that  the  inisfortime  la  the  fault  of 
yoiir  friend.  Better  leave  the  letter  ifnwritten. 
Admit  the  loss.  Do  not  attempt  to  make 
light  of  it.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  it  will 
eventuate  in  a  ble.^sing.  you  may  gently  point 
the  way,  but  with  a  full  admission  of  tlie  pres- 
ent deep  affliction. 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Husband. 

NKWiiut,0,,Ocl.  18,18— . 

1  know  that  no  words  ran  mibe  uncndi  Tur  the  great 
'on  have  auElalDBd.  I  deeply  realize,  rrom  having  paniicdlhmagh 
illir  bewavcinent,  Ihit  MpNMlum  of  coudolcnce  wboU.T  fall  In 
re  the  loved  and  lull  one,  jH  I  canuat  hut  bopo  that  thL'  hcarifcll 
lalbjof  a  Biacere  friood  »111  not  be  dwmed  IntmilDD  on  your 

ia>  been  »«11  said,  tba[  "  «tc  wpcp  fot  Iho  loved  and  lost  bocaiiBe 
low  (hat  oar  lean  are  In  vain."  I  would  ease  yonr  enrmw.  and 
lIDDw  not  bow.  We  ciui  only  8cl[aawli.>dKe  tbal  the  affliction  Is 
I  wlU.  Over  In  the  besatimi  land  to  wtalib  1  trait  your  llf^nm- 
iQ  baa  gone,  we  may  nnt  doubt,  be  la  free  from  Ibo  pains  that  he 

ilatlan  to  Ibluk  that  among  the  loved  and  lost  he  may  meet  you 


Una.  Ct.tiu  WitLiKD, 


Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

My  DimuFrikku: 

I  can  starmly  cipreei  lo  you  how  graieful  I 
im  for  your  nympalhlilng  leller,  yH  (he  lusa  of  my  buiband  bai  ao 
proetrated  me  Ibat  1  am  hardly  able  lu  write  thla  reply. 

My  IHenda  aanure  me  (hat  Ume  will  rvconrllu  me  to  my  great 
bereavement,  Yei,  lime,  and  the  grcal  coneolaliou  Ihat  >oii  apeak  oC, 
which  comoe  train  ihe  hope  (hat  wc  will  meet  our  frluuds  lu  n  uorld 


I.  Itr 


uaMe  T 


CLAKA  \\'AVLAKD. 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Mother. 

EvANtriLLt,  Tehm.,  Ocl.  IB,  IB—. 
FniEHu  Albibt: 

Ihavejusl  learned,  on  myrclnm  ftomavleU  In 
the  Ihr  Weal,  of  Ihs  dealb  of  your  mother.  IlarlsR  suffbred  ihc  loaa 
of  my  mother  when  a  child,  I  know  bow  lo  (ympathlao  with  ynu  In 
your  affliction:  though,  fortunately  for  yon,  your  mother  IIh^I  lo 
euldc  Ihe  riKitetepn  of  her  boy  till  maotaood'a  years  bad  crowneil  hia 
Inlellect  wltb  Judgment  and  flxed  moral  prloelplcs.  It  can  Iruly 
be  aaid  that.  In  the  training  of  her  (hmlly,  In  (he  church.  In  the 
social  circle,  she  nUaye  did  her  duty  nobly,  aud  waa  an  ornament  to 
society.     Ripened  In  yean,  and  fully  prcparcO  for  another  stole  of 


Bubood  prlm{ 


lit  that  In  I 


HARTLEY JONE! 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Brother. 

LIXINOTON.  Mo.,  Dec.  10,  Ifr-. 
Hehbt  : 

I  have  learned  wllh  profound  regret  nf  Ihe  death  nl 


Ici 


;slnc 


and,  If  Kvmpalby  of  friends  can  bo  any  conaolallon  aniler  the  trying 
clnnmstances,  he  aasurcd  that  all  who  knew  him  iharc  In  your  sorrow 
For  hiB  Ins*.    There  K  httwcier.  a  higher  source  of  cnnsolatlou  than 
earthly  frlcndahlp,  and,  eommcDdlni:  you  to  that,  I  remain, 
Yours  Faithfully. 

BARTOS. 
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LETTERS   OF   SYMPATHY   AND   CONDOLENCE. 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Wife. 

BuBUNQTON,  Iowa,  Nov.  10, 18—. 
Mt  Dear  Delwin: 

I  know  that  this  letter  will  find  yoa  filled 

with  grief  at  the  1o«b  of  your  dear  wife.    You  have,  indeed,  suffered  a 

great  afilictlon.    A  more  faithful  partner  never  lived,  and  few  men,  I 

venture  to  say,  ever  enjoyed  more  domestic  tranquility  than  yourself. 

A  true  wife,  and  a  devoted  mother!  No  higher  eulogy  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  any  woman.  IIow  the  little  motherless  children  will 
miss  her  tender  care!  How  those  fragile  little  girls  will  miss  her 
sweet  presence  at  the  evening  hour,  when  she  sat  by  the  bedside  and 
listened  to  their  innocent  prayers,  soothing  their  little  spirits  as  they 
dropped  off  to  sleep  1  Truly  the  great  central  sun  of  your  household 
has  gone  down,  and  I  most  truly,  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
aflliction.  • 

Let  us  hope,  however,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you,^^  that,  in  the  golden  summer  of  another  life,  children, 
mother  and  father  will  gather  again  in  a  sweet  reunion,  where  part- 
ings are  unknown. 

Though  the  days  are  dark  now,  spring  will  come  once  more.  Thus, 
I  trust,  pleasant  days  will  come  again  for  you  and  yours. 

Send  both  of  the  little  girls  to  our  home  for  a  month's  visit,  and 

come  yourself  as  soon  as  yon  ciin  find  time  to  do  so.    My  previously 

arranged  departure,  to-morrow,  prevents  my  visiting  you. 

*  Your  Friend, 

S.  B.  OSGOOD. 
To  D.  B.  Maxwell, 

Ilcnderson,  Kentucky. 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  16, 18—. 
Dear  Friend: 

I  have  learned,  with  sorrow,  of  the  death  of  your 

sister  Helen.  Though  I  never  knew  her  personally,  I  knew  her  so  well 

through  you,  that  it  seems  as  if  I,  myself,  had  lost  a  very  near  and 

intimate  friend.    I  recollect  her  from  that  sweet  face  and  gentleness 

of  manner,  as  I  saw  her  once  in  your  company,  that  impressed  mo 

with  the  belief  that  she  was  one  of  the  angelic  ones  of  earth. 

I  know  how  deeply  you  must  have  grieved  at  her  death.  No  one 
could  mourn  her  loss  so  truly  as  yourself.  Younger  than  you,  fttiil  and 
delicate,  her  guardianship  entrusted  to  yourself,  confiding  everything 
to  you,  it  was  natural  that  to  a  sister's  affection  should  be  added,  also, 
almost  a  mother's  love  for  your  gentle  sister  Helen.  She  died,  too,  at 
a  time  when  life  was  apparently  all  blossoming  before  her.  How 
hard  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  dear  kindred,  when  their  con- 
tinued presence  is  so  necessary  to  our  happiness.  But  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  same  sweet  voice,  and  gentle,  confiding  heart,  that  was 
BO  dear  to  sister  and  kindred  here,  is  waUlng  for  you  in  the  summer 
land?    "Not  dead,  but  gone  before." 

The  loss  of  near  friends  thus  calls  for  our  contemplation  of  another 

life  toward  which  we  are  all  tending.     You  and  I,  dear  M.,  have 

talked  these  matters  over  often.    I  know  you  expect  to  meet  her  on 

the  other  side ;   so  do  I.     Believing  that  your  faith  in  that  golden, 

sunny  Future,  which  you  and  I  have  so  often  considered,  will  sustain 

you,  I  am, 

Your  Ever  Faithful  Friend, 

jas.  d.  henry. 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  a  Daughter. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14, 18—. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  have  heard  of  the 

death  of  dear  Mary.    While  you  have  lost  a  dutlAil  and  affectionate 

daughter,  I  have  lost  one  of  the  dearest  friends  on  carih.    Outside  of 

yourself,  I  am  confident  no  one  could  more  fully  appreciate  her  loss 

than  myself.    We  were  so  much  together  that  I  can  hordly  reconcile 

myself  to  the  thought  that  I  can  no  more  meet  her  here.    True,  her 

death  teaches  us  that,  sooner  or  later,  wo  must  all  make  the  journey 

across  that  mystic  river.    The  angels  called,  and,  In  the  ways  of  an 


all-wise  Providence,  It  was  best  that  she  should  go.     We  all  have 

the  ordeal  to  pass.    Fortunate  it  would  be  if  all  could  be  as  certain 

of  being  among  the  exalted  angels  as  was  our  darling  Mary.    I  will 

come  and  see  yon  soon.    A  propot,  I  send  yon  this  little  poem,  "The 

Covered  Bridge.'*  

Your  Friend,  MYRA. 

THE  COVERED  BRIDGR 


BT  DAVID  BARKER. 

Tell  the  fainting  eonl  in  the  weary  form, 

There  *8  a  world  of  the  purest  bliss, 
That  is  linked,  as  the  soul  and  form  are  linked, 

By  a  Covered  Bridge,  with  this. 

Yet  to  reach  that  realm  on  the  other  shore 
We  must  pass  through  a  transient  gloom, 

And  must  walk,  unseen,  unhelped.  and  alone, 
Through  that  Covered  Bridge— the  tomb. 

But  we  all  pass  over  on  equal  terms, 

For  the  universal  toll 
Is  the  outer  garb,  which  the  hand  of  God 

Has  flung  around  the  soul. 

Though  th(f  eye  is  dim,  and  the  bridge  is  dark. 

Ana  the  river  it  spans  is  wide. 
Yet  Faith  points  through  to  a  snining  mount, 

That  looms  on  the  other  side. 

To  enable  our  feet  in  the  next  day's  march 

To  climb  up  fhat  golden  ridge, 
Wc  must  all  lie  down  for  one  night's  rest 

Inside  of  the  Covered  Bridge. 

To  a  Friend,  on  the  Death  of  an  Infant. 

Pembebton,  Miss.,  Nov.  18, 18—. 
Mt  Dear  Friend: 

I  realize  that  this  letter  will  find  you  buried  in  the 

deepest  sorro^\'  at  the  loss  of  your  darling  little  Emma,  and  that  words 

of  mine  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  assuage  your  overwhelming 

grief;  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  write  a  few  words  to  assure  you  that  I  am 

thinking  of  you  and  praying  for  you. 

If  there  can  be  a  compensating  thonght,  it  is  that  your  darling 
returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  pure  and  unspotted  by  the  world's 
temptations. 

The  white  rose  and  bud,  I  send,  I  trust  you  will  permit  to  rest  upon 
your  darling's  pillow. 

W^lth  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  I  remain,  dear  friend, 

Yours,  Very  Sincerely, 

MARION  BRADSHAW. 


To  a  Friend,  on  a  Sudden  Reverse  of  Fortune. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  Aug.  18,  18—. 
Friend  Stewart: 

I  regret  to  hear  of  your  sudden  and  unexpected 

bea\7  loss,  and  hasten  to  offer  you,  not  only  my  earnest  sympathy,  but 
aid  in  whatever  way  I  can  assist  you. 

I  know  your  energy  and  hopefhl  spirit  too  well  to  believe  that  you 
will  allow  this  to  depress  or  discourage  you  from  further  effort.  Per- 
haps there  is,  somewhere,  a  blessing  in  this  reverse.  I  have  had  my 
dark  days,  but  I  learned  to  trust  the  truth  of  that  little  stanza  of  Cow- 

per: 

**  Judcc  not  the  Ix)rd  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 
Behind  a  fh)wnlng  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.^' 


i» 


The  child  learns  to  walk  after  many  falls,  and  many  of  our  richest 
and  most  prosperous  men  have  attained  their  eminence  and  wealth 
only  by  the  experience  resulting  fi^jm  failure. 

I  predict  that  you  will  build  on  your  ruins  a  brilliant  fbtnre.    How 

can  I  ser\'e  you?    Let  me  know;  by  so  doing,  I  shall  understand  that 

you  have  not  ceased  to  value  my  friendship. 

Sincerely  Your  FHend, 

HERBERT  D.  WRIGHT. 
To  Rob't  H.  Stewart, 

Singleton,  Mo. 


CONCRATULATORV  LETTERS. 


S^::?^:>'y=^»; 


Letters  of  Congratulation, 


fETTEKS    c.f 

CoiigpatiiU- 

tioii  are  very 

W/   properly  writ- 

■^r's'f.^  ten  upon  rc- 
*■  ceiving  intel- 
ligence of  tlie  sudden 
prosperity  of  ii  near  and 
intimate  friend. 

Tliey  should  be  writ- 
ten as  6O0I1  as  possible 
after  the  occasion  that 
calls  them  forth. 

These  lettere  will  a<l- 
niit  of  an  abundance  nf 
giiod-natured  merri- 
ment. 

Do  not  indulge  in 
over-praise,  or  too  much 
flowery  exaggeration, 
lest  your  friend  may 
doubt  your  sincerity. 

No  envy  or  discon- 
tent should  show  itself 
ill  such  a  letter.  Nor 
should  the  same  be 
marred  by  advice,  bad 
news,  tlie  expression  of 
any  doubt,  or  any  un- 
favorable prediction  cal- 
culated to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  liappiness  of 
votir  friend. 


Form  of  Latter  Congratulating;  a  Friend  upon  Election  to  Office. 
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CONGRATULATORY    LETTERS. 


CongratulaMni  a  Frfaad  ipon  Reoeivini  a  Legacy. 

Affletoic,  Wis.,  J»n.  1, 18-. 
Peiind  Qiobok: 

I  hava  learned  lo^liiy,  throDgb  our  Mend  Chsille 
Goodwin,  of  your  (cood  fortune  in  receiving  •  very  msterlal  addition 
to  yonrworldlj  po«ees>loDe.  Good!  I  congrainlsie  yon.  I  know  of 
DO  one  wbo  more  Juslly  deserves  giiod  rortnne,  and  of  no  penon 

vhether  good  or  111  tDcccaa  ehonld  ittend  your  pathHij.    As  It  Is,  I 
lake  a  friend's  delight  iD  congnlnlsMng  jrou  npon  your  fOrtnoe. 
Your  Friend, 

DANIEL  TEMPLETON. 


Congratulating  a  Gentleman  apon  his  Marriage. 

KiNasToN,  Canada,  April  4, 10—. 
DiAB  WiLi.: 

I  have  Just  received  i  little  idIbeIyc,  which  Infonna  m( 
two  happj  heula  mada  one,  I  wlah  you  macb  Joy.  Yon  have  i 
earnest  congTBdilatloDa  on  the  event,  aod  good  wlabe*  Tor  a  loDg  > 
serenely  happy  married  life.  May  each  snccecding  year  And  jou  h: 
pier  than  the  one  before. 

Ood  hlcaa  you  and  youra,  and  aurniund  you  ever  with  hla  eholc 
bleaalngs. 


Congratulating  a  Friend  npon  the  Birth  of  a  Son. 

Gbaciund,  Fl*.,  Jan.  a,  18—. 
Accept  my  wirmeat  congratulations  upon  the  birth  of 
jonrson.    Hay  his  yean  be  long  In  the  land  which  the  Lord  glveth 
him.    May  he  honor  hla  ISther  and  his  mother,  and  he  the  hlcsalng 
and  sapportof  Iheir  declining  years.    I  antldpale  holding  the  young 
geallemaa  on  my  knee,  and  will  be  over  to  see  yon  In  a  few  days. 
My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Benry,    I  remain, 
Faithfully  Your  Frtend, 

DEB.  HART  WELL. 


Congratulating  a  Friend  upon  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
of  his  Wedding  Day. 

Darthovth,  N.  H.,  March  ^  IB—. 
MtDeahHh.  BANCRTirr: 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  kind 
Invitation  to  he  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Iwenty.flfib  annivers- 
ary of  your  marriage.  I  have  since  learned  that  large  nnmbere  of 
your  nienda  were  present  oD  the  occaalon,  presenting  you  with  an 
abundant  and  varied  collection  of  sliver,  andotber  elegant  and  appro- 
priate gifts, 

t  congratulate  yon  and  yonr  good  wife  upon  paaalng  the  algnal. 
station  Indicating  a  qnartcr  of  a  century  of  bliaf  ttl  wedded  life.  That 
you  msy  holh  live  to  allow  yonr  friends  lo  celebrate  your  golden  and 
diamond  weddings,  Is  the  hope  of, 

Yonr  Sincere  Friend, 

PERKY  OLUSTED. 


Congratulating  a  Lady  upon  her  Approaching  Marriage. 

Banoob,  He.,  Dec.  S,  18 — 
DiAB  Cathihuii: 

Two  beanlKttl  carde  on  my  table  advise  me  of  yonr 
approaching  nnptlale.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  upon  the  choice 
of  Buch  a  noble  man,  to  whom  you  arc  to  enlmst  yonr  life's  happlneas. 
That  the  mid-day  and  evening  of  your  married  life  may  be  as  cloudlcFS 
and  beautiful  oe  the  momlug,  la  the  earnest  wish  of, 

YourLoring  Friend, 

NELLIE  GRAST. 


Congratulating  a  Friend  on  Passing  a  SuDoeasful  School 
Examination. 

CTICa,  N.  y.,  April  8, 18-. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear,  Ihrungh  our  friend 
Mary,  Ibat  yon  bad,  through  dlllnent  application,  paased  through  the 
prescribed  connc  of  study  in  the  Aaront  public  schools,  and  had  gnd- 
uated  ullh  honors.  Knowing  how  deeply  Inicr^ied  your  psienls  and 
relatives  have  been  In  your  snceess.  It  Is  parllcnlariy  gratllVIng  to  have 
you  reward  them  by  the  achievement  of  such  rapid  progress.  Accept 
my  best  wishes  for  your  fbtore  ancccsa. 

Yonr  Friend, 

DELLA  HAYKARD. 


Congratulating  an  Author  upon  the  Success  of  his  Book. 

MissKUO,  Va.,  May  ',  IB—. 
Fbiend  Kebfle: 

1  have  juBl  Bnlahed  an  attentive  eiamlnallOD 
of  your  most  Tsluable  book,  and  cannot  wonder,  after  a  careful  read- 
ing, (bat  it  la  meellUE  so  large  a  aalc.  The  world  la  gt«atly  Indebted 
to  yon  for  presenting  In  sucb  an  aitncllve  form  the  amount  of  nseful 
lorormallon  yon  have  collected  witbin  Its  pages. 

Thanking  you  tor  the  benollt  I  have  obtained  from  Its  pemssl,  I 
remain,  Yoora  Truly, 

SILAS  AC'KLEY. 


CoagratnlBting  a  Friead  upon  Obtaining  a  Bniness  ^uatlon. 

ABHBinii,  Pa.,  June  B,  IB—. 
Fbiihd  Joun: 

I  am  greally  pleased  to  learn  that,  nolwllhrtand- 
Ing  the  general  dullness  of  bnslnese,  yon  have  succeeded  In  obtaining 
a  clerkship,  I  doubt  not  yonrflrm  vrill  regard  tbemselves  fonnnate 
In  securing  yonr  services.    In  the  meantime,  accept  my  congralnla- 

Uoplng  that  your  Btay  may  be  permanent  and  prosperous,  I  am, 
Yours  Truly. 

CHARLES  BELSHAW. 
John  Bildeh. 


LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 


Intrtduohg  a  GeRtlenan  Seeking  a  Clerkahfp. 


Demter,  Col.,  Oct.  13,  IB—. 

PUEMD  PiTTtBBOH-. 

Thle  letler  will  lulrodace  to  yon  my  j'ODng 
frleDd,  Horgin  Hatdcld,  who  hu  been  In  myomploj  ub  clerk  tor  Ihe 
put  elgfateec  monthe,  and  whom  1  would  still  retain,  had  Dot  the  dlD- 
poalng  of  a  pnrtlna  at  my  buelnetiB  readcred  hla  Hrvlces,  wllb  IhOM 
□r  olhcn  of  my  clerke,  aaiiec«sKiry. 

BellBvlugtlmt  yoor  wide  InBucnce  would  very  materially  aid  him  In 
Bccaring  a  good  position  In  the  dry.gooda  tndelnyourclty,  I  preanme 
Dpon    Ihe  acqaalulanco  of  an  old  Mend  In  Ihua  wrillng  yon.     For 


Believing  that  yon  will  not  ancrwards  regret  any  u 
dor  the  young  man,  I  am. 

Your  Friend, 

HERBERT  HOPKINS. 
A.B.  PiiTBrao!(,BM|. 


Introducing  a  Sister  to  b  Sclioaimate. 

SiLiH,  Okbjon,  Sot.  14,  IB-. 
DsAB  Fbiind; 

Thliwlll  be  brought  yon  by  my  nHterCBlll. 
whom  yon  have  heard  me  talk  to  much.  No  words  of  mine  are  ne 
ory  Id  Introdnclug  you.  1  have  told  you  both  bo  much  of  each  u 
that  you  are  already  acquainted.  I  bid  yon  love  each  olher  aa  wcl 
1  love  yon  both. 

Alfectlonately  Yonrs, 

JESNIE. 
Km  Lueh  BKamm. 


Irtrodiiolnfl  a  Clerk  to  an  Old  Fellow-Clerk. 

eiLTiB  Crrr,  Kkw  Mexico,  Dec.  IS,  18—. 
Hy  IHend  and  fellow^clerk.  Wm.  Bell,  will  apend  a 
week  In  your  city,  and  want*  tolookatthe  desk  where  you  and  I  stood, 
Bide  by  aide,  lo  long.    Yon  will  And  bini  a  eenlal,  friendly  Ibllow,  and 
will  moat  UBiiredljr  not  regret  my  sending  him  loyou. 
Ever  Yonr  Friend, 

COV.  BALDWIN. 


IfltrodiKlng  a  Student  to  the  Writer's  Mother. 


WortblntnoD.  Being  at 


Sah  Prakctiboo,  €al.,  Feb.!,  IB—, 
^aret  of  Ihls  Ib  my  college  cbum,  Horry 


ia  la  the  aame  claaa  with  mynelf.  and  la,  I  can  aasnte  yon,  a  rplenil 
fellow.    Of  coar«e,  you  and  Kale  will  treat  blm  K>  flnely  as  to  ma 
him,  perhapa,  alay  longer  (ban  one  day.    He  will  tell  yon  all  the  nev 
Vonr  Ever  Altcctlonale  Hon, 

SAMMY  DOBBIN. 


Introducing  a  Friend  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

DovXB,  Del.,  Mar.  S,  IB—. 
Hon.  D.  B.  Uhaiuii. 

Saptcted  Sir: 

The  bearer,  Mr.  D.  H.  Harmon,  la  the  bod  of 
Mis.  Llenl.  W.  U.  Harmon,  of  this  town,  whoae  husband  waa  killed  at 
Ihe  battle  of  luka,  bravely  defending  the  flag.  Thle  young  man  has 
Jnst  gradnaled  from  one  of  oar  beat  ichools,  and  at  my  suggeatlon 
vIbIIs  Washington,  thinking  to  acquaint  himself  wllh  the  condition  of 
Iblngi  at  the  Caplliil,  and.  If  Ihe  same  could  be  iiblalncd,  wonid  gladly 
occiipy  a  clerkship  for  a  time.  Should  It  be  In  your  power  lo  grant 
him  sncb  a  Itivor,  It  will  be  warmly  apprecUled  by  bis  mother  and 
myself.    I  icmiln, 

Yonn  Rcspectnilly, 

V.  U.  MARTIN. 


Introducing  a  Literary  Lady  to  a  Pnbllslier. 

Baton  BotiSE,  La.,  Uarcb  4,  IB—. 
Mb.  Wuweh  H.  Webster. 

Prar  Sir: 

Tbe  bearer,  Mn.  Lydl*  Hantlngton.  vistis 

New  York  for  the  purpose  oC  conferring  with  some  publisher  relative 
lo  introducing  her  (lr»t  hook  to  tbe  pnbllc.  she  la  a  lady  of  well- 
known  repuUtlon  and  acknowledged  talent  throngbonl  Ihe  Sonlb, 
>nd  will,  I  Ibct  sure,  aaaume  prominent  rank  erv  long  In  Ihe  llleniy 
world.    T  take  the  Ilbcrlyotan  old  friend  toaak  of  yon  a  consideration 


Introducing  a  Danglrter  Alwnt  to  Hake  a  Visit. 

Chablsbtoh,  8.  C,  Hay  «,  IB—. 

In  compliance  wllb  your  ofl-rfpeatcd 

•pend  a  few  weeks  of  her  vacallon  In 

delight- 


I.  HAMaTon: 


yoar  dclltfhmi 

from  yon  all,  ere  the  close  <if 


a  year  ago.    .\tillclpBtlng 


>  vlalt 


LETTERS   OF   ADMONITION. 


>UR     life     Ima 

been     a     buc- 

cese,"  said   an 

individual     to 

an     old     and 

])rosperonB 

biieinesB  man. 

"To  what  do 

you  attribute 
joursucceaB?"  "  To  an  admonition 
given  me  by  my  father,  when  a 
boy,  which  was  this: 

"  First,  to  attend  strictly  to  my 
own  bnsiness.  Second,  to  let  other 
people's  business  alone.  Observing 
this,  I  incurred  no  ill  will  by  inter- 
meddling with  others,  and  I  saved 
my  time  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  my  own  business." 
Be  very  sparing  of  letters  of 
advice.  As  a  rule,  you  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  yonr 
own  affairs;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
advice  even  when  solicited  is  liable 
to  give  oflence. 

If,  however,  you  are  asked  to  give 
an  opinion,  you  may  plainly  state 
it.  Do  not  give  it,  however,  as  a 
law,  nor  feel  offended  if  yonr  ad- 
^■ice  is  disregarded. 

Beware  of  giving  advice  from 
eeltishnesB.  Sooner  or  later  y<tnr 
motive  will  lie  discovered.  Let 
your  admonition  be  alone  for  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  your  friend.  If  yon 
expect,  however,  to  be  benelited  by  the  course 


Advliing  a  Young  Lady  to  Refuia  Gifts  from  Gentlemon. 


C/^ot,M,.,^},,C, 

cPf/.  I,    ft — 

o:hy^^ 

«.<   '^!^,,c/,„f, 

'       1'..,,  /M., 

yV/«  ..,// 

<i/^.  fd/yal 

■„„.          Cf.,.,y,r//a  /^n,„  ■//„/ ^^u     1 

„„,//„/./ 

'«   /,„cc/./ ,./ ///,   /r 

f,A  /a>';... 

&/,„„,,. 

6}y-  «/£  „ie<!u-i  i^/tnn 

,-/     c^,  .ii 

eirf.fyL/eiitce 

'"^'-r- 

^m/,J /,ic^c,„i,,    ,,..-,/i 

^r- •'"''" 

C/Pa/At^ar-   ■tut//' in6i«  dHie/i/.   tn. 

'""  "  >'"""/ 

■^at/if.  rf^  -te/i 

./«/,,„   //„.,.•  /A,,.'  ,„ 

.//„„„,. ./ 

„„  2«/„„,/ 

^^l7   c„„e 

/:r,/A,.^e./  „.a4  /,i 

,.^i./.„,.o 

-'7^V/V'-«^>"^"- 

Ck.„i    Of«r««    ri?,™ 

,/ 

/<;„„.,/ ^ 

/•^r^u^i/ro 

which  you  advise  the  person  to  pursue,  you  may 
frankly  state  the  fact. 
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LETTERS  OF   ADVICE. 


Letter  Advising  a  Young  Han  to  Beware  of  Bad  Company. 

Washimqton,  D.  C,  Jan.  1, 18—. 
Mr  Dear  Youno  Friend: 

I  observe,  by  tbe  tone  of  yonr  last  letter,  that 

yon  are  becoming  very  intimate  witb  Henry  Hnbbard  and  Barney 

Mcintosh.    I  need  not  tell  yon  that  your  letter  has  fi^ven  me  much 

uneasiness.    These  young  men  are  bad  characters,  and  yon  cannot 

continue  your  association  with  them,  without  contaminating  your 

morals. 

I  am  an  old  roan,  and  I  write  this,  my  boy,  with  a  most  earnest  desire 
for  yonr  happiness.  Yon  have  acquired  a  fine  education,  and  have 
entered  upon  your  profession  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Yon 
have  a  widowed  mother  to  support,  and  an  orphaned  sister  looking  to 
you  for  guidance.  It  becomes  yon,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  reputation 
unsuUiecf,  and  obtain  a  good  credit,  which,  to  a  young  man  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  business  career,  is  equal  to  a  large  capital  of  itself. 

Association  with  these  young  men  i*ill  certainly  carry  you  down- 
ward. They  are  both  without  employment,  they  drive  fast  horses, 
they  wear  flash  Jewelry,  they  f^qncnt  gambling-houses,  they  both 
use  Intoxicating  drink,  chew  tobacco,  and  talk  profane  langnage. 
What  would  yon  think  of  another  that  might  be  seen  in  their  company? 
People  will  Judge  you  as  you  would  Judge  any  one  else.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  "  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps,'*  and  I  would  have  your  company  such  as  will  reflect  the  high- 
est honor  upon  yourself. 

I  have  written  this  letter  earnestly  and  strongly,  for  I  believe  your 

good  Judgment  will  take  it  kindly;  and  I  trust,  when  you  sincerely 

reflect  upon  the  matter,  you  will  at  once  dismiss  that  class  of  associates 

from  yonr  company. 

Yonr  Earnest  Well- Wisher 

and  Sincere  Friend, 

DAVID  CLINE. 


Advising  a  Young  Rlan  Against  a  Hurried  Rlarriage. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  April  5, 18—. 
Friend  Charles: 

You  ask  mo  if  you  will  not  act  the  wiser  part  by 

marrying  Miss  Manchester  at  once,  and  settling  yourself  permanently; 

and  yet  you  inform  me  that  it  has  been  but  three  weeks  since  you  first 

made  her  acquaintance.    You  may  possibly  be  in  Jest,  and  perhaps  in 

earnest;  in  either  case,  as  you  ask  my  advice,  I  can  but  give  it. 

The  choosing  of  a  life-companion,  dear  Charles,  is  a  too  serious 
matter  to  be  so  hastily  decided.  The  selection  of  a  partner  for  a 
dance  or  a  ride  may  be  of  little  moment;  the  choice  of  an  associate 
for  business  may  be  determined  in  a  short  time;  but  the  acceptance 
of  a  partner  for  life  requires  the  most  serious  deliberation.  You 
should  take  ample  time  for  the  study  of  the  character,  temperament, 
disposition  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  whom  yon  choose  to  be 
the  sharer  of  your  labors,  Joys,  sorrows,  reverses  and  prosperity. 

Upon  this  step  hangs  a  large  share  of  yonr  hapnipess  in  life.  Do  not 
act  too  hastily.  Trnsting,  however,  that  I  will  some  day  sec  you 
happily  married  and  settled,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Your  Most  Sincere  Friend, 

GEORGE  BATCHELDER. 


Advice  to  a  Gentleman  on  tlie  Subject  of  Healtli. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  6, 18—. 
Mt  Dear  Friend: 

Yours  of  the  2d  inst.  is  before  me.    I  am  pleased 

with  the  prospect  that  yon  report  in  your  business,  but  regret  that 

yon  should  be  discouraged  about  your  health.    You  ask  me  what  you 

had  better  do;  I  will  answer. 

The  first  great  secret  of  good  health  is  good  habits:  and  the  next  is 

regularity  of  habits.    They  are  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following 

rules: 

\.— Sleep.  Give  yourself  the  necessary  amount  of  sleep.  Some  men 
require  five  hours'  of  the  twenty-four;  others  need  eieht.  Avoid 
feather  beds.  Sleep  in  a  garment  not  worn  during  the  day.  To 
malntnin  robust  health,  sleep  with  a  person  as  healthy  as  yourself,  or 
no  nne. 


2.— Dress.  In  cold  weather,  dress  warmly  with  underclothing. 
Remove  mnfller,  overcoat,  overshoes,  etc.,  when  remaining  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  a  warm  room.  Keep  your  feet  warm  and 
dry.  Wash  them,  in  warm  water,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Wear 
warm  stockings,  large  boots,  and  overshoes  when  in  the  snow  or  wet. 
Wear  a  light  covering  on  the  head,  always  keeping  it  cool. 

Z.— Cleanliness.  Uave  always  a  pint  or  qnart  of  water  in  the  sleep- 
ing room.  In  the  morning,  after  washing  and  wiping  hands  and  face, 
then  wet,  with  the  hands,  every  part  of  the  body.  Cold  water  will  not 
be  disagreeable  when  applying  It  with  the  bare  hands.  Wipe  imme- 
diately ;  follow  by  brisk  rubbing  over  the  body.  The  whole  operation 
need  not  take  over  five  minutes.  The  result  of  this  wash  is,  tne  blood 
is  brought  to  the  snrface  of  the  skin,  and  made  to  circulate  evenly 
throughout  the  body.  You  have  opened  the  pores  of  the  skin,  allow- 
ing impurities  in  the  body  to  pass  oflT,  and  have  given  yourself  in 
the  operation  a  good,  vigorous  morning  exercise.  Pursue  this  habit 
regularly,  and  you  will  seldom  take  cold. 

A.—Tnjlatlon  of  the  Lungs.  Five  minutes  spent  in  the  open  air,  after 
dressing,  inflating  the  lungs  by  inhaling  as  rail  a  breath  as  possible, 
and  pounding  the  breast  during  the  Inflation,  Will  greatly  enlarge  the 
chest,  strengthen  the  Inng  power,  and  very  effectually  ward  off 
consumption. 

b.—Diet.  If  inclined  to  be  dyspeptic,  avoid  mince  pie,  sausage  and 
other  highly  seasoned,  food.  Beware  of  eating  too  tree\y  of  soups : 
better  to  eat  food  dry  enough  to  employ  the  natural  saliva  of  the 
mouth  in  moistening  ft.  If  inclined  to  over-eat,  partake  fl^eely  of  rice, 
cracked  wheat,  and  other  articles  that  are  easily  digested. 

Eat  ft^ely  of  ripe  fVuit,  and  avoid  excessive  use  of  meats.  Eat  at 
regnlar  hours,  ana  lightly  near  the  hour  of  going  to  bed.  Eat  slowly. 
Thoroughly  masticate  the  food.  Do  not  wash  it  down  with  continual 
drink  while  eating.  Tell  yonr  Ainniest  stories  while  at  the  table  and 
for  an  hour  afterwards.  Do  not  engage  in  severe  mental  labor  directly 
after  hearty  eating. 

6.— Exercise.  Exercise,  not  too  violent,  but  sufficient  to  produce  a 
gentle  perspiration,  should  be  had  each  day  in  the  open  air. 

7.— Condition  of  Mind.  The  condition  of  the  mind  has  much  to  do 
with  health.  Be  hopefbl  and  Jovous.  To  be  so,  avoid  business  en- 
tanglements that  may  cause  perplexity  and  anxiety.  Keep  out  of  debt. 
Live  within  your  income.  Attend  church.  Walk,  ride,  mix  in  Jovial 
company.  D*o  as  nearly  right  as  von  know  how.  Thus,  conscience  will 
always  be  at  ease.  If  occasionally  disappointed,  remember  that  there 
is  no  rose  without  a  thorn,  and  that  the  darkest  clouds  have  a  silver 
lining;  that  sunshine  follows  storm,  and  beautifhl  spring  follows  the 
dreary  winter.  Do  your  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God,  who  doeth  all 
thingis  well. 

Hoping  to  hear  of  your  continued  prosperity  and  recovery  of  health, 
lam, 

Your  Very  Sincere  Friend, 

Allen  Matlock.  SIBLEY  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 


Advice  to  an  Orpiian  Boy. 

Arungton,  N.  C,  June  7, 1&— . 
Mt  Dear  Charlie: 

I  received  your  letter  last  evening.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  that  yon  have  secured  a  position  with  Colby,  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  and  that  yonr  sisters  are  comfortably  situated  In  their  new 
homes.  Yon  ask  me  for  advice  as  to  what  you  shall  do  to  maintain 
the  good  opinion  of  yonr  employers,  and  thus  ultimately  prosperously 
establish  yourself. 

This  desire  that  you  evince  to  please  Is  one  of  the  very  best  evi- 
dences that  you  trill  please.  Your  question  is  very  commendable. 
How  can  yon  succeed?  That  should  be  the  great  question  with  all 
young  men.  It  is  best  answered,  perhaps,  by  the  reply  of  the  wealthy 
and  honored  old  man,  who  gave  this  advice  to  his  grandson : 

"  My  boy,  take  the  admonition  of  an  old  man  who  has  seen  every 
phase  of  human  life. 

"  If  I  could  give  you  but  one  precept  to  follow.  It  would  be,  Keep 
good  company.    But,  adding  more,  I  will  say: 

"  Be  tmthAil ;  you  thus  always  have  the  confldence  of  others. 

"  Be  temperate;    thus  doing,  yon  preserve  health  and  money. 

"  Be  industrious;  you  will  then  be  constantly  adding  to  your  acqui- 
sitions. 

"  Be  economical ;  thus,  you  will  be  saving  for  the  rainy  day. 
"  Be  cautions:  you  are  not  tllen  so  liable  to  lose  the  work  of  years. 
"Be  polite  and  kind;   scattering  words  of  kindness,  they  are  re- 
flected back  upon  yourself,  continually  adding  to  yonr  happiness.'^ 

Observe  thet«e  directions,  and  you  will  prosper.  With  many  wishes 
for  your  success,  remember  I  am  always,    , 

Your  Friend, 

ABEL  MATTOCK. 


LETTERS     OF     APOLOGY. 


ETTERS  of  Excuse  should  be  written 
as  promptly  as  may  be. 

Any  damage  that  may  have  been 
lausedby  yourself,  you  should,  if  pos- 
sible, repair  immediately,  with  inter- 
est. 

In  apologizing  for  misconduct,  failing  to  meet 
an  engagement,  or  for  lack  of  punctuality,  al- 
ways state  the  reason  why. 

By  fulfilling  every  engagement  promptly,  dis- 
charging every  obligation  when  due,  and  always 
being  punctual,  you  thereby  entirely  avoid  the 
necessity  for  an  excuse. 

Any  article  borrowed  by  measure,  be  certain 
to  return  in  larger  quantity  and  better  quality, 
to  make  up  the  interest.  To  fail  to  make  good 
that  which  has  been  borrowed  is  the  certain 
loss  of  credit  and  business  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood  where  you  live.  No  letter  of 
apology  can  make  amends  for  neglecting  to  pay 
your  debts. 


Apoisglzlng  for  a  Braken  Eniageaent 

Fhkdebice,  Md.,  Julj  13,  IB—. 
Ht  Diab  Hub  Uertoh: 

I  few  thai  70n  will  feel  Injured  st  my  fiillnre 
(o  keep  m;  Kppolntment  thli  erenlng.  Tou  will,  faoweTer,  I  know, 
rorg1*e  me  wben  I  explain.  When  abont  la  proceed  lo  jam  ronldcnco, 
mj  bnne,  being  Terj'  reetlre,  became  eo  fligliteiied  at  an  object  bj  Itie 
roadalde  ■*  lo  lanaa  hts  rnnaway,  IbrowlngmevloleDlly  lo  the  ground, 
breaking  an  arm.  and  complelelj  demollihing  my  catrla^-  Regret- 
ting my  ftllure  lo  keep  mj  engagement,  1  am  jet  rejoiced  Ibat  the 
accident  occnrred  before  yon  bad  entered  tbe  carriage. 
Tnutlng  that  m;  eicnae  !■  aanfflclent  apoloKj,  I  remain, 
Tonr  FallhtUI  Friend, 

ALBERT  BIO  BEE. 


Apologizing  fbr  Failure  to  Pay  Money  Pronptly. 

Dahbt,  M.  Y.,  Jnljll,  IS- 


Mr.  D.  B.  Fhibbie. 
t  Son  will  prevent  mj 


rery  mncb  regret  that  the  failure  of  R.  Cole 
rmenlof  yonrnoteon  Ihe  awh  InaWnt,  wllh- 
to  mjMlf.  I  shall  be  able  [o  pay  It,  how- 
ever, promptly  on  lbs  SStb.  Slioald  the  Ave  days'  delay  eerionsly  Incom- 
mode you,  please  wrile  me  at  once,  and  I  will  aim  to  procure  tba 
money  from  another  aonrce. 

Tonr  Obedient  Serrant, 

DANIEL  FRAZIER. 


Exouee  to  a  Teacher  for  Non-Attendance  of  Child  at  School. 

WiDNISDAT  HofUIlilo,  Sept.  4,  IB—. 
HiBi  Blaek: 

Yon  wilt  pleaae  eiCQse  Oertmde  for  non-allendance  at 
scbool  yealerday  anenicmn,  itae  belne  detained  In  conBegnsncs  of  a 


Apology  fbr  Breaking  a  Biielneee  Engagement. 

MoNTiciLLO,  III.,  Oct.  is,  IB—. 
Ub.  Pait.  D.  Wahheh, 

Kensington. 
J)tar  Sir; 

I  very  mnch  regret  being  compelled  to  apologlaa 
fbr  not  meeting  you  at  the  railroad  meeting  In  Salem  last  Batarday.aa 
I  agn^ed  to  do.  The  caaae  of  my  detenllon  van  the  indden  and  urera 
UlnoM  of  my  youngest  child,  whose  life  for  a  time  ns  despaired  of- 
PleaM  write  me  Ibe  reenlt  of  the  meellng.  Hoping  tbat  the  arrang*. 
ment*  we  anHcIpated  were  perfMlSd,  I  am. 

Toora  Truly, 

SOLOMON  KINQ. 


Apology  fur  Delay  In  Beturning  a  Book. 

ElNTUSD,  IxD.,  Not.  IS 


IS-. 


Mt  Diah  Akt  : 

Yon  ninsteicuBe  my  long  delay  In  reluming  your 
book.  The  truth  Is,  It  has  been  Ihe  rounds  for  several  lo  read,  tbongb 
It  has  not  been  out  of  our  houBc.  Whi'o  I  had  nearly  llnlahcd  Its  read- 
ing, Aunt  Mary  became  iDtereejcd  In  Its  contents  and  read  II  through. 
Her  glowing  description  of  the  characler  of  the  work  caused  mother 
to  pemse  It;  so  that  we  have  kept  It  from  yon  several  weeks.  We  feel 
very  grateful  lo  yon,  however,  fbr  rurolshlng  us  such  an  Intollectnal 
feaHl,  and  hope  lo  have  Ibe  pleasnre  of  dolog  yoti  a  llko  favor, 
Tmir  Yonr  Friend, 

LIZZIE  BRAINARD. 


LBTTERS   ASKING    AND   GRANTING     FAVORS. 


Letters  Asking  Favors. 


!»=Sfc^~ 


i  -  to  tie  liujjed  that  voii  will  not 
ti>;n  lie  ciiinjielled  to  write  a  k-t- 
i  r  iUiking  a  t'avur. 

iJo  not  urge  your  claiine  too 
t  roiigly.  Slioiil']  you  l»e  ret'iised, 
ou  will  feel  tlie  more  deeply 
liuiniliated. 

In  conferring  a  favor,  avoid 
cinveyinjf  the  iinprefliiion  tliat  the  reeijiieiit  'is 
jfreatly  under  oMigation  to  you.  lather  imply 
that  tlie  granting  and  accepting  of  the  favor  is 
mutually  a  pleasure. 

IjOtterH  refntting  a  favor  hIiouM  lie  very  kindly 
wonled,  and,  while  exjiresning  regret  at  your 
inahllity  to  comply  witli  the  rcfjuent,  state  the 
reason  why. 

^ 

Requerting  the  Loan  of  a  Book. 


iLjrriD  hr-HokliidBB  toloinme.riu'Kreird*}'!,  "Bdw 

imv  f    Ky  to  dolnl,  j'on  will  erpslly  olillKi-, 
Yunr  FrlcDil, 

>ASSIE  WHITB. 

Reply  6 ranting  the  Favor. 

M  UTiNEBUAV  MoB-iiso,  Jan.  I,    IB—. 

I  Hr-n'l  xnu  Ibu  hmik  H'llh  plvacarr,  and  hope  joa 
-unuluiDUcbnaldlcl.    I  xball  bODoerto  hcv  yon  nciE 

AffecMonMcl)- You™, 


DxAH  Nahnix 

will  "'•>•'>  II ' 

ThurKdii/  nfli-Tui 


Requesting  a  Loan  of  Money. 


IR  thR  klDilncM  lu  iDBn  me  (idp  bn 
if  ui'il  wv^c  Ilnvini;  Bcvcrni  liri 
ivil  thrac  day*,  I  may  return  tbc  loi 
Youn  Truly, 

OKOBOE  llASKlSa. 


Anwer  Reftaslig  the  Reqieat 

Luanx,  ILU,  Feb.  %  !&-. 
1  re^nt  Iliit  (ll  Ibt  moDcj  1  have  il  llbnt;  I  m 
compcllrd  to  ate  Ibis  iftcrnaau;  rlt  I  wonld  comply  nrlth  jmi 
rrqni.'Bl  vlib  pleUDR.  RapHlftillT, 

. JOBS  BAKBR. 

Requettiag  ■  Letter  of  iDtrodnctloa. 

SpBi.<canELD,  Vau.,  lUrcb  *,  IB—. 
FwEND  Rica : 

I  etan  Ibr  Bwlon  to-moiraw,  tomikc  amsgeBenU 

a>rbc  Hoi/ Land.    Bi;  m  kind.  If  jdo  pleMC.  aj  logllt  ImaleUM-iif 
InlroducIluD  to  Ihvf.  Wm.  Kidder,  ubom  I  taopc,  alao,  lo  eotlM  In  tbs 

Wlih  winncet  regudi  to  yoai  Ikmllj,  I  remain, 

VeiyTroljr  Yonrc, 
HENBY  FREXcn. 

Reply  Gnurting  the  ReqieaL 

SFiitii,  R.  I.,  Mareb  6,  18—. 
DuH  Prexcii: 

I  encloae,  wflh  pleatore,  Ihg  lelWr  to  Prof.  Klddw, 
trbo,  I  IblDk,  will  be  plcawd  lo  Join  lu.  Wlnblog  yDn  (outb  eacr^M, 
I  am,  Yonre  Truly. 

BAltrO.N  RICH. 

Requesting  the  Loan  of  an  Opera  Glass. 

TuvBSDAT  AmBWOOH,  April  T,  18—. 
Dkab  Uami.; 

Accumpanli^  byccnuiu  Fred  and  Jennie  Hasten,  I  am 
pning  to  (be  Ihcater  lo-nljibt.  and  In  behalf  cf  Fred  I  Kiah  ycin  wonld 
luan  mo  jour  opem-glaBa  fur  Ibe  evenlne- 

BKCEIE  HOWELL, 


Answer  Refusing  the  Request. 


TirL-B 


r,  April  7,  IB—. 


DliB  Beckik: 

Cbariic  Hackney  called  and  borrowed  my  glaa*  about 
*n  hourtincp;  olberwlnp,  1  wonld  lake  Ihegrcatcat  pleasure  ingnot- 
Ing  your  reqncat.    Wiablng  yon  a  dcllgbirnl  ei'mib;^.  I  am, 
Yont  Devoted  Frlenil, 

M.\BEL  QALE. 

Reqiesting  the  Loan  of  a  Pfalol. 

FnniJiT  MoKN,.  Mir  S,  18—. 
FntBSD  GoDiBP: 


Repty  Granting  the  Request. 

FBiDxr,  May  8, 

■cept  Ibe  plwlol.    Beware  that  yon  do  nol  get  hurt, 
mnrrow.  Tnily  Toura. 

BEN  GODARD. 


LETTERS  ACCOMPANYING  GIFTS. 


Letters  Accompanying  Gifts. 


r^^f^fcs^' 


1  MTALLY,  in  sending 
gifts,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  accompany 
J  the  same  with  a 
J  prettily  written 
'  note.  Such  letters, 
with  their  answers, 
are  very  brief,  and 
are  usually  written  in  the  third  per- 
son, unless  among  relatives  or  very 
intimate  friends. 

Tliough  a  reply  should  be  given 
immediately,  no  haste  need  be  made 
in  repaying  the  gift,  else  it  would 
seem  that  you  feel  the  obligation, 
and  will  experience  relief  by  paying 
the  debt. 


Aeempanylng  a  Betrothal  Crfl  of  a  Rfig. 


will   jroD  accept  tbo  accampuijlDg 
rlSK  uid  wear  tt  u  ■  pledge  of  tlie  andjlDg  affectloo 


Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

No.  e St.,  Jan.  2,  IS-. 

Toar  beintiru]  gift  le  on  taj  Huge 
hen  tt  will  ba  eier  vam  aa  i  loken  of  your  lovu. 
Ton  re  Truly, 

ANNIE. 


Form  of  Letter  Accompanying^  Photographs. 


(Q'tritfCjf     .^Mrl^. 
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LETTERS  ACCOMPANYING  GIFTS. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Jackson,  Mus.,  Oct.  25, 1&— w 
DxAB  Emilt: 

I  regret  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  anticipated 
▼lilt  (h>ni  70a  tbie  npring.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  photographs, 
however.  If  we  can  do  no  better.  We  regard  them  very  life-like  in 
expression,  and  trutbAil  in  representation.  MThen  baby  is  a  few  weeks 
older,  we  will  group  oarselves  together,  and  yon  shall  eeeos  as  we  are. 
Onr  love  to  all  yoor  Cunily,  and  remember  me  as, 

Yoor  Constant  Friend, 

HELEN  STANFORD. 


Accoapaaying  a  Book  Sent  by  the  Author. 

SPBUfODALB,  N.  J.,  Jone  1,  IS—. 

Miss  Harmon  will  please  accept  the  accompanying  volume  as  a  token 
of  the  high  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Author, 

ARTHUR  WELLvS. 
Miss  Martha  Habmoic. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

No.  9 St.,  Aug.  2, 18—. 

MIf>s  Harmon  presents  her  regards  to  Mr.  Wells,  and  accepts  with 
much  gratification  his  highly  esteemed  and  valuable  gift. 
Arthur  Wells,  Esq. 


Accompanying  a  Boquet  of  Flowers  to  a  Lady. 

Will  Miss  Beveridge  honor  Mr.  Haines  by  carrying  the  accompany- 
ing flowers  to  the  concert  this  evening? 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Mies  Beveridge's  compliments  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Haines.  His  beau- 
tiAil  and  ft^grant  gift  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  her  toilet  for  this 
evening. 

Accompanying  a  Birthday  Gift. 

Bblvidbre,  III.,  Dec.  10, 18—. 
Friend  David: 

Sixty  years  ago,  to-day,  yon  and  I  exchanged 

birthday  greetings,  then  in  our  twentieth  year.  How  the  years  have 
flown  by  tiince  then,  sprinkling  our  heads  with  enow,  and  finally  cover- 
ing them  with  white!  Vou  will  please  accept  thlB  ettaflf  as  an  evidence 
that  time  cannot  dim  the  unchanging  friendship  of. 

Your  Friend, 

JOSEPH  BARLOW. 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Freeport,  III.,  Dec.  10, 1ft—. 
My  Friend  Joseph: 

Your  very  valuable  and  welcome  gift  came 
to-day.  I  lean  on  it,  and  look  back.  The  noonday  of  our  life  has  passed. 
Gradually  wc  are  descending  the  slope  towards  tbe  going-down  of  our 
life's  sun.  It  is  appointed  for  all  to  reach  life's  meridian,  stand  there 
for  a  little  while,  and  go  down  on  the  other  side.  Youth  may  not  be 
recovered  here,  but  I  doubt  not  that  we  may  be  young  again,  in  that 
bourne  towards  which  we  are  fast  passing.  During  my  remaining 
years  I  will  cherish  your  gift.  Accept  my  warmest  thanks,  and  remem- 
ber me  as. 

Your  Constant  Friend, 

DAVID  BINNINOER. 


Aceoapanying  a  Donation  to  a  Ciergynuui. 

To  Thx  Ret.  Washihotoh  Smitb, 
Pastor  of  the  ~th  8t  If.  E.  Church. 
Dtar  Sir: 

Will  yon  confer  npon  us  the  great  pleasure  of 
appropriating  to  your  own  use  the  accompanying  check?  It  is  pre- 
sented by  your  many  friends  In  yoar  congregation,  as  a  slight  token 
of  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  people,  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  most  eloquent  and  InstmctiTe  preacher. 

Trusting  tliat  its  acceptance  will  aflbrd  yon  as  much  pleasure  as  is 
given  us  in  the  presentation,  we  are, 
Very  Respect/tally, 

Martin  Fullsb, 
Wm.  B.  Kino, 
Chas.  H.  Snow. 


} 


Com.  of  Preientation. 


Answer  to  tiM  Forefoing. 

St.  Loitis,  Mo.,  Jan.  1,  lS-~. 
Messrs.  Martin  Fuller,  Wm.  B.  Kino,  and  Chas.  H.  Snow. 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  very  kind  and  courteous  letter,  accompanied 
by  your  valuable  testimonial,  is  received,  for  which  please  accept  my 
grateful  acknowledgments.  The  gift  itself,  however,  ts  not  more 
valued  than  the  golden  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  that 
accompany  its  presentation.  Trusting  that,  through  6od*s  blessing,  I 
may  be  able  to  serve  the  generous  donors  as  acceptably  in  the  fhture 
as  your  testimonial  leads  me  to  suppose  I  have  in  the  past,  I  am. 

Your  Very  Obedient  Servant, 

WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

Accompanying  a  Gift  to  a  Snperintenilent  npon  Retirement 

Chkaoo,  III.,  Feb.  %  IS—. 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Stephens. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  employes  of  the  Northwestern 
Sheet  Lead  and  Zinc  Works,  deeply  regretting  your  departure  from 
among  us,  desire  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  memorial,  in 
testimony  of  our  affection  and  respect  for  yon  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
mechanic,  and  as  a  faint  expression  of  onr  appeciation  of  your  kindly 
efforts  to  render  our  connection  with  this  manufactory  not  only 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  ourselves,  but  profitable  to  the  company. 

Deeply  regretting  that  our  connection  must  be  severed,  we  sliall 
gratefully  remember  our  association  in  the  past,  and  hope  always  to 
be  held  in  pleasurable  remembrance  by  yon. 

(Signed  bt  the  Ejiplotes.) 


Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  3, 18—. 
To  the  Employes  of  the  Northwestern  Sheet  Lead  and 

Zinc  Works. 
Oentlemen  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  and  testimonial. 
\%nicrever  fortune  may  cast  my  lot,  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember 
the  pleasant  associations  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  many  kind 
attentions  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  If  our  relations  and  labors 
have  been  pleasant,  I  do  not  forget  that  they  were  largely  made  so  by 
your  always  generous  efforts  and  willing  cooperation. 

I  will  ever  cherish  your  beautiful  gift  as  a  memorial  of  our  pleasant 
years  together,  and  can  only  wish  that  each  of  you,  when  occupying 
positions  of  trust,  may  be  as  warmly  supported  and  as  ably  assisted  by 
those  in  your  charge  as  I  have  been  since  my  connection  with  your- 
selves. Thanking  you  for  this  testimonial  and  your  generous  words 
of  approval,  I  remain, 

Your  Friend, 

ARTHUR  P.  STEPHENS. 


LETTERS  TO  RBLATTVES  AND   FRIENDS. 


HjUlTE    IctttTs    to    friendB 
and   relativee  very  often. 
As  a  rulf,  the  more  frequent  bucIi 
_.     ^■H^Hi^H^^^^^^^^^^^^iSF   P  d^-^'  '^  1<jtlt>rs,  t)ie  more  minute  they  are 

^^    ]W^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^IB^^^''%^^^   r       '''  ^'^'"S  pui'ticniars;  nnd  the  longer 
^ — yn^^  ^^^t^^ESB^^M^^^^^     .MfvS  jou  Taake  them,  the  better. 

Tlie  absent  ]iiisband  should  write  a  letter 
at  least  once  a  week.     Some  husbands  make 
t  ,1  rule  to  write  a  brief  letter  home  at  the  close 
t  e\evy  day. 
Tlie   absent  child  need   not  ask,  "  Do  they  misB 
nie  at  home  J"     Be  sure  that  they  do.     Write  those 
relatives  a  long  letter,  often,  descriptive  of  your  jour- 
neys and  the  scenes  with  which  you  are  becoming  familiar. 
And,  if  the  missive  from  the  absent  one  is  dearly  cherished, 
let  the  relatives  at  home  remember  that  doubly  dear  is  the 
letter  from  the  hallowe<l  hearthstone  of  the  home  fireside,  where  the 
deareet  recollections  of  the  heart  lie  garnered.     Do  not  fail  to  write  very 
promptly  to  the  one  that  is  away.     Give  all  the  news.     Go  into  all  the  little 
particulars,  just  as  you  would  talk.     After  ymi  have  written  up  matters  of 
general  moment,  come  down  to  little  personal  gossip  that  is  of  particular 
'      interest.     Give  the  details  fully  about  Sallie  Williams  marrying  John  Hunt,  and  her  parents 
being  opposed  to  the  match.     Be  explicit  about  the  new  minister,  how  many  sociables  you 
have  a  month,  and  the  general  condition  of  affairs  among  your  intimate  ac<iuaintances. 

Don't  forget  to  be  very  minute  about  things  at  home.     Be  particular  to  tell  of  ''bub,"  and 
"bib,"  and  the  baby.    Even  "  Major,"  the  dog,  should  have  a  mention.     The  little  tid-bits  that 
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LETTERS  TO   RELATIVES. 


are  tucked  in  around,  on  the  edge  of  the  letter, 
are  all  devoured,  and  are  often  the  sweetest 
morsels  of  the  feast. 

Let  the  young,  more  especially,  keep  up  a 
continual  correspondence  with  their  friends. 
The  ties  of  friendship  are  thus  riveted  the 
stronger,  and  the  fires  of  love  and  kind  feeling, 
on  the  altar  of  the  heart,  are  thus  kept  contin- 
ually burning  bright. 


will  drop  away  into  happy  homee,  which,  If  they  do  not  make  them, 
they  will  at  leaat  adorn. 

And  8o  yon  are  married.  Well,  I  had  some  intimation,  months 
ago,  that  8Qch  an  event  might  sometime  take  place,  but  really  I  did 
not  think  yon  woold  change  your  name  so  soon.  Mrs.  Charles 
Blackwell  I  —well,  that  does  sound  a  little  odd,  I  confess,  bat  then  it  is 
a  pretty  name,  nevertheless.  I  assnre  yon  I  am  impatient  to  meet  yon, 
and  witness  how  yon  dignify  the  name. 

Accept  my  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  yonr  fhtnre  happiness,  and 
tell  yonr  hnsbandthat  he  mast  be  prepared  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all  yonr  old  fHends,  especially, 

Toar  Friend, 

CALLIE  BROWN. 


'O'^^^ 


From  a  Husband,  Absent  on  Business,  to 

his  Wife. 

DETRorr,  Mich.,  Feb.  1, 18—. 

Mt  Deab  Henrietta  : 

I  have  been  to  the  end  of  my 
Jonmey,  and  am  now  homeward  bound.  Another 
week,  and  I  hope  to  kiss  my  wife  and  babies,  and 
tell  them  that  this  is  my  last  Journey  of  the  winter. 
One  or  two  Journeys  next  spring,  and  then  I  am 
done  traveling  away  fin^m  home.  What  better 
news  can  I  write  you  than  this?  Yes,  perhaps  I 
have  better  news  yet,  which  is,  that  I  have  com- 
pleted such  arrangements,  during  my  absence  fin^m 
yon  this  time,  as  will  greatly  increase  my  income 
without  it  being  necessary  for  me  to  travel. 

IsnH  that  pleasant?  How  I  long  to  get  home 
and  tell  you  all  about  it.  At  present,  when  not 
closely  engaged  in  business,  I  am  busy  thinking 
of  many  Improvements  that  we  will  make  around 
our  home  next  summer,  being  the  very  changes 
that  you  have  so  long  desired,  but  which  our 
means  hitherto  have  not  permitted  as  to  make. 

Kiss  Sammic  and  Tlllie  for  me,  and  accept  many 
kisses  for  yourself.  I  will  write  yon  fh>m  Cleve- 
land, if  not  before.    Good  night. 

Tour  Loving  Husband, 

WM.  TILDEN. 


From  a  Young  Lady  to  a  Schooimate  Just 

Rlarried. 

Galva,  III.,  Dec.  26, 1&— . 

Dear  Minnie: 

I  have  Just  heard,  through  our 
mutual  friend  and  former  schoolmate,  Nellie 
Crandall,  that  you  arc  the  first  of  our  school-girl 
circle  who  has  taken  upon  herself  the  cares  and 
duties  of  married  life. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  I  expect,  our  little  band  of 
Joyous,  happy  girls,  so  short  a  time  ago  together, 


From  a  Young  Cirl,  at  Boarding-School,  to  her  Mother. 
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Answer  of  the  Mother. 

New  York,  Oct.  8, 18—. 
Mr  Deab  Child: 

I  am  sorry  that  you  ahoald  nrge  mo  to  grant  you 

foch  an  anreaaonable  request.    Of  conrse,  nothing  could  please  me 

better  than  to  have  my  darling  little  Ella  sitting  on  my  lap  at  this 

very  moment;  but  think  how  seriously  the  absence  fh>m  your  school, 

now,  would  derange  all  your  recitations  for  this  term.    You  must  not 

think  of  it;  recollect  that  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  away 

at  school,  and  always  remained  until  the  vacations.  It  is  true  that  you, 

being  the  youngest,  have  been  petted  more  than  the  re^t,  but  it  would 

be  very  unfortunate  to  have  my  indulgence  interfere  with  your  studies. 

You  know  that  you  are  the  idol  of  our  hearts ;  for  that  very  reason 

you  should  endeavor  to  become  proficient  In  those  branches  of  study 

that  will  render  you  an  accomplished  lady. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  child,  yon  will  find  school  more  pleasant  every 
day,  as  you  get  better  acquainted  with  your  schoolmates ;  and,  through 
improvement  in  your  studies,  you  will  steadily  grow  in  favor  with 
your  teachers. 

I  will  write  Mrs.  Mayhew  to  render  your  tasks  as  light  as  possible  at 
first,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  aid  you. 

Only  a  few  weeks,  remember,  and  you  will  be  home  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion, which  will  be  all  the  more  dellghtftil  for  the  privation  you  are  at 
present  undergoing.  Your  father,  brothers  and  sisters  all  unite  with 
me  in  sending  you  their  love. 

I  remain,  my  dear  child. 

Your  Affectionate  Mother, 

NANCY  BENNETT. 
To  Ella  Bbnnbtt, 

Hopeville  Female  Seminary. 


From  an  Absent  Wife  to  her  Husband. 

Aboyle,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 18—. 
Deabebt  Love  : 

I  am  at  last  safely  under  uncle's  roof,  ha\ing  arrived 

here  last  evening,  baby  and  myself  both  well,  but  really  very  tired. 

We  had  no  delay,  except  about  two  hours  at  Buflfalo.     Uncle  met 

me  at  the  depot  with  his  carriage,  and,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the 

time  of  my  arrival,  I  was  cosily  seated  in  my  room,  which  was  all  in 

readiness  for  me. 

Uncle  and  aunt  seem  greatly  pleased  with  my  coming,  and  both  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  baby.  They  very  much  regret  that  you 
could  not  have  come  with  me,  and  say  they  intend  to  prevail  on  yon  to 
make  them  a  visit  when  I  am  ready  to  go  home. 

Baby  looks  into  my  eyes  once  in  a  while  and  says,  solemnly,  "  Papa, 
papa!'*  I  do  actually  believe  he  is  thinking  about  home,  and  wants 
to  keep  up  a  talk  about  you.  Everybody  thinks  he  looks  like  his  papa. 

By  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  write  a  long  letter.  I  want  you  to  get 
this  by  the  first  moil,  so  I  make  it  short.    With  dearest  love,  I  am. 

Your  Wife, 
CAROLINE. 

Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  March  7. 
Dear  Wife: 

I  was  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival,  having 

felt  no  little  anxiety  for  yon,  which  is  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  your 

letter. 

I  miss  yon  very  much,  the  house  looks  so  dreary  without  your  loved 

presence;  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  glad  that  you  are  making  your  visit, 

as  the  Journey,  I  trust,  vrill  be  beneficial  to  your  health. 

Kiss  baby  for  me.   Only  by  his  absence  do  I  know  how  much  I  have 

eqjoyed  my  play  with  our  little  Charlie. 

Don*t  take  any  concern  about  me.    Enjoy  your  visit  to  the  utmost 

extent.    In  one  of  my  next  letters  I  will  write  whether  I  can  go  East 

and  return  with  you. 

Remember  me  to  uncle  and  aunt 

Your  Ever-Faithfhl  Husband, 

ARCHIBALD. 


From  a  Servant  in  the  City,  to  her  Parents  in  the  Country. 

New  York,  June  1, 18—. 
Mt  Dear  Parents  : 

I  take  the  first  opportunity,  since  I  arrived  in  the 
city,  to  write  to  you.  It  was  a  sore  trial,  I  assure  you,  to  leave  home, 
but  since  coming  here  I  have  been  quite  contented,  and  I  am  get- 
ting so  well  accustomed  to  my  work  that  I  begin  to  like  my  place 
very  much. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benedict  are  both  very  kind  to  me.  The  family  con- 
sists of  father,  mother  and  three  children,  the  youngest  being  a  little 
boy  three  years  old  — a  beautiAil  little  fellow,  that  always  reminds  me 
of  brother  James.  Eliza,  the  oldest  gfrl,  is  thirteen,  and  Martha  is 
eleven.  They  arc  both  very  kind  to  me,  and  do  so  much  about  the 
house  that  it  helps  me  very  considerably. 

Mr.  Benedict  is  a  clothing  merchant  in  the  city,  and,  I  Judge,  is  In 
very  good  circumstances.  The  girls  are  attending  school  at  present. 
All  the  family  are  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church. 

For  the  first  few  days  here,  everything  seemed  very  strange.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  so  much  noise  and  so  many  people  on  the 
streets.  I  have  now,  however,  become  accustomed  to  the  multitudes, 
and  would,  I  presume,  consider  my  native  village  very  dull  indeed, 
compared  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  city. 

I  realize  every  day,  dear  parents,  the  worth  of  your  good  advice  to 
me,  which  I  never  knew  the  value  of  so  much  before;  thanking  you 
for  the  same,  I  will  always  endeavor  to  follow  it. 

Give  my  love  to  Johnny,  Mary,  Jimmy  and  all  inquiring  friends.  I 
shall  anxiously  look'for  a  letter  IVom  you.     W'rite  me  in  the  care  of 

Solon  Benedict,  No. Thirteenth  Street. 

Your  Dutifhl  and  AfTectlonate  Daughter. 

BETSEY  ANN  FAIRBANKS. 
To  Mr.  ahd  Mrs.  H.  K.  Fairbanks, 
Swallow  Hill,  Pa. 


The  Hother's  Reply. 

Swallow  Hill,  Pa.,  June  7, 18—. 
Dear  Betsey: 

Your  letter,  which  has  been  received,  aflbrds  great 

pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  your  father  and  myself.    Nothing  could 

give  our  hearts  greater  happiness  than  to  know  of  your  enjoyment 

and  firm  purpose  to  do  right.     Now  that  you  are  removed  from  all 

parental  restraint,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  you  implic* 

itly  rely  upon  the  religious  precepts  which  have  been  Instilled  into 

your  mind,  and  that  you  daily  pray  to  God  for  guidance  and  mercy. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  that  you  are  well  situated  with  Mr.  and  Mre. 
Benedict ;  in  return  for  their  kindness  you  must  be  honest,  industrious, 
kind  and  obliging,  always  doing  your  duty  faithfully,  which  will  be  a 
real  satisfaction  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  your  employers. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  who  have  called,  have  wished  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you ;  Mary  and  Jimmy  unite  with  yon  father  and  myself  in 
sending  you  love. 

We  shall  constantly  pray  for  your  continued  protection  and  pros- 
perity.   I  remain,  dear  Betsey, 

Your  Afifectionate  Mother, 

HARRIET  FAIRBANKS. 


Letter  from  a  Father,  Remonstrating  with  his  Son. 

Danburt,  Conn.,  July  7, 18—. 
Mt  Dear  Son  : 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  be  as 

strict  in  your  line  of  duty  as  you  should  be.    Remember,  my  son,  that 

a  down-hill  road  is  before  you,  unless  yon  rouse  yourself  and  shake  off 

immediately  the  habits  of  dissipation  that  are  fastening  themselves 

upon  you.    Be  sure,  dear  boy,  that  nothing  but  sorrow  and  shame  can 

come  of  bad  company,  late  houre,  neglect  of  duty,  and  inattention  to 

the  obligations  of  morality.    I  am  willing  to  think  that  you  have  not 

given  this  matter  suflScient  thought  heretofore;  that  your  actions  are 

the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  rather  than  a  disposition  to  do  wrong. 


Bnt  be  forewaraed  In  time.    Ton  mnett  change  yonr  conne  of  action 
immediately,  or  Incnr  my  severe  displeasure. 

I  nrge  thi«,  my  boy,  for  yonr  sake.  Remember  that  my  happiness  is 
bound  in  yonr  own,  and  that  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  your  prosperity.  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
use  more  severe  language  than  this. 

Yonr  Anxious  Father, 

RUI>OLP  MATHEWS. 


The  Son's  Reply. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  9,  IS—. 
Dear  Father: 

I  realize  that  I  need  the  good  advice  contained 

in  yonr  letter.    I  am  aware,  as  I  stop  to  think  of  my  conduct,  that  I 

have  given  yon  reason  for  anxiety,  bnt  I  intend,  by  attention  to  my 

business  hereafter,  and  a  complete  reformation  of  my  habits,  to  give 

you  no  occasion  for  concern  about  me  in  the  Aiture.  Believe  me,  I  love 

and  respect  you  too  much  to  intentionally  wound  yonr  feelings,  or 

to  bring  down  your  gray  hairs  with  sorrow. 

Excnse  me,  dear  father,  for  having  given  you  this  uneasiness,  and 

trust  me  as, 

Tour  Affectionate  and  Repentant  Son, 

CHARLES  MATHEWS. 


From  a  Married  Man  to  a  Friend  About  to  Marry. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  80, 18—. 
Friend  Batcbbldbr: 

Can  it  be  possible?    Am  I  right,  or  am  I 

dreaming?  Has  it  come  to  this  at  last?  Yon,  Batchelder  Button  —  you 
cynic,  railer  against  women,  the  unalterable,  unchangeable  bachelor, 
—is  it  possible  that  you  have  at  last  been  captured,  and  have  surren- 
dered all  your  ordnance,  heavy  guns  and  small  arms  to  the  enemy  ? 

What  a  defeat!  That  large,  strong  heart  of  yours  all  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  surrendering  to  Cupid's  battery! 

Well,  now,  seriously,  my  friend,  fi^jm  my  point  of  view,  1  (hink'you 
have  done  a  very  sensible  thing.  The  man  who  goes  the  Journey  alone 
through  life,  lives  but  half  a  life.  If  you  have  found  the  woman  fitted 
by  temperament  and  accomplishments  to  render  your  pathway  through 
life  the  Joyous  one  that  the  married  state  should  be,  you  arc  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  for  awakening  to  a  true  sense  of  your  condition, 
thongh  rather  late  in  the  day. 

Thongh  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Howell,  I  have  formed  a 
very  favorable  idea  of  her  intelligence  and  worth,  which  opinion,  I 
believe,  is  generally  shared  by  those  who  know  her  best.  I  doubt  not, 
with  her  your  married  life  will  be  a  continually  happy  one. 

Your  Friend, 

HERBERT  TRACEY. 


From  a  Young  Man  Who  Has  Recently  Entered  College. 

Harvard  College,  Mass.,  May  18, 18—. 
Dear  Father: 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  passed  my 

examination  with  credit,  if  lam  to  believe  the  commendation  bestowed 

upon  me  by  Dr.  H . 

1  was  very  agreeably  surprised,  soon  after  my  arrival,  to  meet  my 
former  schoolmate,  Hartley  Montagne,  who  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  influential  in  his  class,  with  whom  I  am,  as  formerly,  on  quite 
intimate  terms.  Many  things  are  qnite  new  to  me  here.  The  society 
is  very  much  mixed,  and  I  cannot  tell  Just  where  my  level  is;  but  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  good  advice  of  my  parents,  and 
always  do  credit  to  myself  and  my  relatives,  who  have  labored  so  assid- 
uously to  advance  me  to  this  position. 

I  thank  you  for  the  check  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  which  was  fhlly  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  expenses  of  entrance,  and  leave  me  a  surplus 
sufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

Love  to  dear  mother  and  sisters.  Hoping  to  meet  you  all  at  our 
forthcoming  commencement,  I  am, 

Yonr  Affectionate  Son, 

BARFORD  D.  CLAY. 


Deecriptive  Letter 
Froa  a  Young  Man  at  the  "  Oid  Home,"  to  hie  Parents  in  the 

Weet. 

Cambbidgk,  N.  Y.,  Jane  18, 187S. 
Dear  Parents: 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  take  the  first 

opportunity,  after  my  visit  to  the  "old  home'*  and  a  hurried  call  upon 

our  relatives,  to  write  you  how  I  found  the  people  and  scenes  that  yon 

knew  BO  well  in  the  days  lang  syne,  and  that  I  remember  as  a  boy. 

I  arrived  at  Cambridge  after  a  ninety  minutes'  ride  fh>m  Troy.  What 
a  great  change  in  traveling!  When  last  I  was  here,  it  was  a  day's 
Journey  from  Troy,  by  stage-coach.  To-day,  New  York,  in  time,  is 
nearer  to  our  old  home  than  Troy  was  then ;  and  Troy,  after  traveling 
among  the  thriving,  driving  cities  of  the  great  West,  seems  like  a  way- 
side village,  instead  of  the  great  metropolis  that  it  once  seemed  to  be ; 
though  it  is  a  beautifhl,  growing,  wealthy  manufacturing  city  to-day, 
nevertheless.  It  is  not  that  the  villages  and  cities  that  we  once  knew 
grow  less,  but  by  observation  and  comparison  wo  class  them  where 
they  belong. 

At  Cambridge  I  secured  a  livery  team  for  a  three  days'  sojourn 
among  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  Up  the  Battcnkill.  Could  it  be  that 
this  was  the  great  river  in  which  my  parents  were  in  such  constant 
fear  of  their  boy  being  drowned?  Was  this  the  Mississippi  of  my 
childhood?  Alas!  that  I  had  fioated  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  real 
Mississippi,  that  I  had  been  up  the  Missouri,  two  thousand  milea 
fh>m  its  month,  and  that  I  had  navigated  the  Father  of  W^aters  from 
its  founuin-head  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Had  the  Battenkill  been  drying  up?  Not  at  all.  Though  a  brook, 
comparatively,  there  are  the  same  milldams,  the  same  trout-holes, 
and  the  same  bending  willows  by  its  side ;  and  the  first  to  meet  me 
among  our  old  neighbors  was  uncle  Nat.,  the  same  old  Jolly  fisherman, 
returning  fh)m  his  daily  piscatorial  excursion,  with  a  small  string  of 
trout.  Uncle  Nat.  complains  bitterly  of  the  scarcity  of  fish  at  present 
in  the  river,  caused,  he  says,  by  "  them  city  chaps  "  fh)m  Troy,  New 
York  and  Albany,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sojourning  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  the  hotels  among  the  mountains  hereabouts. 

Stopping  first  at  uncle  Henry's,  I  visited  the  old  homestead  towards 
evening  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
village  and  rivers  growing  smaller,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that 
the  mountains,  hills  and  rocks  hold  their  own.  Up  there,  on  the  hill- 
side, was  "  the  old  house  at  home,"  which  I  had  not  seen  for  fifteen 
years.  I  went  up  the  walk.  There  were  the  maples  that  I  assisted 
father  in  planting,  twenty  years  ago  — great,  spreading  trees  now. 
There  was  the  same  rosebush  that  mother  and  I  cared  for  sixteen  years 
ago.  No  other  evidence  of  the  fiowers  and  shrubbery  that  mother  so 
much  delighted  in  remained  about  the  premises. 

I  had  learned  that  the  place  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish- 
man named  Sweeny,  so  I  rapped  at  the  fh>nt  door,  and  was  met  by 
Mrs.  S.,  trom  whom  I  obtained  permission  to  stroll  around  the  place. 
'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  kind-hearted  woman,  "  go  all  about,  and  when 
Mr.  Swainy  comes,  he'll  go  wid  ye." 

So  I  strolled  in  the  quiet  evening  hour,  alone,  among  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood,  where  we  boys  picked  stones  and  played  ball  in  the 
summer,  and  slid  down  hill  and  chopped  firewood  in  the  winter.  The 
bam  was  the  same  old  bam.  I  clambered  to  Ita  old  girtbeam,  and  sat 
looking  doMm  on  the  haymow  where  I  had  Jumped,  hundreds  of  times, 
into  the  hay  below.  I  climbed  to  the  box,  close  under  the  rafters, 
where  we  boys  used  to  keep  doves.  The  same  box  Is  there  yet.  I  went 
down  into  the  stables,  where  we  hunted  hens'  eggs.  Apparently,  the 
same  speckled  hens  are  there  now.  And  down  around  the  bam  are 
the  same  old  maples,  and  willows  beside  the  brook. 

I  went  out  to  the  fields.  What  immense  tracts  of  land  I  thought 
these  ten-acre  fields,  when  I  was  a  boy!  The  same  orchards  are  there. 
The  old  Jones  sweet-apple  tree  Is  dead,  however,  and  none  of  the  trees 
are  looking  thrifty.  I  took  a  drink  from  the  upper  spring,  in  the 
Barnes  lot,  which  tasted  Just  as  cool  as  ever,  and  getting  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  to  drink  seemed  like  old  times.  I  saw  a  woodchuck 
and  several  squirrels,  in  my  walk,  and  heard  the  same  old  caw,  caw, 
of  the  crows,  which  brought  back  the  past  the  most  vividly  of  any- 
thing I  had  heard. 


Retarnlng,  and  looking  throngh  the  huose,  I  fonnd  almost  every- 
thing changed.  Two  American  and  three  Irish  families  had  occupied 
it  since  we  left,  and  thej,  evidently  thinking  that  they  would  soon 
leave,  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  improvements  for  their  successors 
to  exOoy-  To  sam  np  the  description  of  the  house  —  it  has  never  heen 
painted  since  we  left;  the  dooryard  fence  is  gone;  the  woodhouse 
has  heen  removed;  the  outdoor  cellar  has  caved  in;  the  wagon- 
house  leans  so  badly  it  is  liable  to  fall  over  at  any  time;  the  house 
itself,  in  a  few  years,  will  go  the  way  of  the  fences;  and  most  of  the 
outbuildings  are  already  gone.  Nearly  every  American  family  that 
once  lived  here  has  gone  West;  the  population  of  the  viciuity,  at  the 
present  time,  being  largely  made  up  of  Irish.  Another  generation, 
and,  it  is  probable,  scarcely  an  American  will  be  left  to  tell  the  talc. 
Though  sorrowing  to  see  the  wreck  of  our  old  home,  I  am  greatly 
enjoying  the  visit.  The  scenery  is  truly  beautifhl ;  though,  unfortu- 
nately, the  people  here  know  nothing  of  its  beauties,  and  it  takes  us 
some  years  on  the  level  plains  of  the  West  to  learn  to  appreciate  it. 

One  thing  must  be  said  of  the  people  here,  however,  especially  the 
Americans  that  are  left  —  they  take  their  full  measure  of  enjoyment. 
With  continuous  snow  four  months  in  the  year,  the  winter  is  made  np 
of  sleighriding  to  parties  and  festal  occasions;  the  sunshine  of 
spring  Is  the  signal  for  maple-sugar-making,  and  sugaring-oflf  parties ; 
the  hard  work  of  summer  is  broken  up  by  fishing,  berrying,  and  f^- 
qnent  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  country;  the  fall  is  charac- 
terized by  apple-parings  and  com-huskings;  so  that,  with  their  maple 
sugar,  berries,  cream,  trout,  honey  and  pumpkin  pies,  they  are  about 
the  best  livers  and  happiest  people  I  ever  met.  I  never  knew,  till  I 
returned,  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  so  well. 

I  will  continue  the  record  of  my  visit  in  my  next. 

Yours  Affectionately, 

ALFRED  T.  WEEKS. 


Descriptive  Letter. 

Froa  a  Yoing  Lady  Visiting  Cliicago,to  tier  Parents  in  tlie 

East. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  1, 1873. 
Dkab  Pabbnts: 

Having  been  the  rounds  among  our  relatives  here, 

I  seat  myself  to  give  you  something  of  an  idea  of  this  wonderful 

city  —  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 

earth,  having  a  population  to-day  of  over  300,000. 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  the  city  that  I  must  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  history. 

The  first  white  man  ever  known  to  have  set  foot  on  the  spot  where 
Chicago  now  stands,  was  a  French  Missionary,  Trom  Canada,  named 
Pierre  Jacques  Marquette,  who,  with  two  others,  having  been  on  a 
missionary  tour  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  when  homeward 
bound  was  detained  at  this  place  in  the  fall  of  1073,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  cold,  until  the  following  spring.  That  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  first  settler  that  came  here  was  Point-an-Sable,  a  St.  Domingo 
negro,  who,  in  1796,  commenced  a  few  improvements  —  seventy-seven 
years  since.  An-Sable  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Peoria,  111.,  his  im- 
provements passing  into  the  hands  of  one  Le  Mai,  a  Frenchman,  who 
traded  considerably  with  the  Indians.  The  first  permanent  settler  here 
was  John  Kinzie,  who  came  over  fh>m  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  and  com- 
menced his  improvements  in  1804— sixty-nine  years  ago.  Mr.  Kinzie 
was,  indeed,  what  Romulus  was  to  Rome,  the  founder  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  fort  built  that  year,  a  blockhouse  made  of  logs,  a  few  rods 
southwest  of  what  is  now  known  as  Rush  street  bridge.  Mr.  KInzie 
had  a  house  near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  which  bridge,  of  course, 
bad  no  existence  in  those  days.  An  employe  of  Mr.  Klnzfe,  named 
Onilmette,  a  Frenchman,  had  a  cabin  a  little  went  of  Mr.  Kinzic;  and 
a  little  fhrther  west  was  the  log  cottage  of  one  Bums,  a  discharged 
soldier.  South  of  the  fort,  on  the  South  Side,  a  Mr.  Lee  had  a  farm,  in 
the  low  swamp  lands,  where  now  stands  the  heart  of  the  business 
center  of  the  city,  and  his  cabin  was  a  half  mile  or  so  down  the  river. 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  growth  of  the  village  was  remarkably 
slow,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  but  twelve  houses 
in  the  village,  with  three  suburban  residenoes  on  Madison  street,  the 
entire  population,  whites,  half-breeds  and  negroes,  making  about  one 
hundred.    That  was  forty  years  ago. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  Chicago  has  a  river,  which  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  wonderftil  commercial  growth  of  the  place  of  late 
years,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  was  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  with  banks  so  steep  that  vessels  could  come  up 
to  the  water's  edge  and  receive  their  lading.  A  half  mile  or  more 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  stream  divides :  that  portion  north 
of  the  stream  being  known  as  the  North  Side ;  that  between  the  forks, 
the  West  Side;  and  that  south  of  the  river,  the  South  Side. 

At  that  time,  the  North  Side  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  black 
walnut  and  other  trees,  in  which  were  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats, 
deer  and  other  game  in  great  abundance ;  while  the  South  Side,  now. 
the  business  center,  was  a  low,  swampy  piece  of  ground,  being  the 
resort  of  viild  geese  and  ducks.  Where  the  court  house  stands,  was  a 
pond,  which  was  navigable  for  small  boats.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river,  among  the  sedgy  grass,  grew  a  wild  onion,  which  the  Indians 
called  Chikago,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  city. 

On  a  summer  day,  in  1831,  the  first  vessel  unloaded  goods  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  1833,  the  first  fhime  house  was  built,  by  Geo. 
W.  Dole,  and  stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Dearborn  and  South 
Water  streets.  At  an  election  for  township  trustees  in  1833,— Just  forty- 
one  years  since  —  there  were  twenty-eight  voters.  In  1840,  there  were 
less  than  5,000  people  in  the  place.  Thus  you  see  this  city,  now  the 
fifth  in  the  order  of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  has  grown 
from  5,000  to  900,000  in  thirty-three  years. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the  wonderfully  rapid  up-building  of 
the  city  since  the  fire.  You  have  heard  all  about  it.  What  I  want  to 
tell  you  more  especially  is  concerning  our  relatives.  Uncles  John, 
William  and  James,  you  recollect  perhaps,  all  came  here  in  1836. 
They  worked  that  summer  for  different  parties,  and  until  the  next 
spring,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  each  of  the  men  they  had 
labored  for  failed.  Uncle  John  had  due  him  $150.  Fortunately,  as  he 
thought,  he  was  able  to  settle  the  claim  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
with  $75  he  left  the  place  in  disgust,  and  went  to  work  for  a  farmer  in 
Dupage  County,  a  little  distance  west  of  Chicago.  Uncle  William 
could  not  get  a  cent.  He  even  proposed  to  take  $50  for  the  $175  that 
were  due  him,  but  cash  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  He  finally 
settled  his  claim  by  taking  six  acres  of  swampy  land  on  the  South 
Side,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  sell  for  several  years  that  he  might 
leave  the  city;  but,  unable  to  do  so,  he  continued  to  work  In  Chicago. 
Uncle  James  took  fifteen  acres  in  the  settlement  of  his  claim,  which  he 
also  found  it  impossible  to  sell,  his  experience  being  about  the  same  as 
that  of  uncle  William.  Well,  now  the  luck  begins  to  come  in.  Uncle 
William  got  independent  of  his  land  by  and  by,  but  at  last  sold 
an  acre  for  money  enough  to  put  up  one  of  the  most  elegant  residences 
you  ever  beheld.  He  sold  afterwards  another  acre  for  money  with 
which  he  bought  a  farm  three  miles  trom  the  court  house,  that  is  now 
worth  $500,000.  With  two  acres  more,  he  got  money  enough  to  put  up 
five  business  blocks,  trom  which  he  gets  a  revenue,  each  year,  sufficient 
to  buy  several  farms. 

Uncle  James'  experience  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  uncle  William's. 
He  has  sold  small  portions  of  his  land  at  various  times,  re-investing 
his  money  in  reul  estate,  until  he  Is  worth  to-day  about  $2,000,000. 
Uncle  William  is  said  to  be  worth  about  the  same  amount.  Uncle  John 
came  in  trom  the  country  a  few  years  ago,  and,  in  various  capacities, 
is  working  for  his  brothers  around  the  city,  being  to-day  a  poor  man; 
but  will,  I  presume,  be  Just  as  rich  in  eternity  as  uncles  James  and 
William. 

All  have  interesting  families  of  intelligent  children,  among  whom 
I  have  almost  terminated  one  of  the  most  dellghtftil  \islts  I  ever  made. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  Chicago,  and  a  sketch  of  two  of  its 
sample  rich  men,  who  were  made  wealthy  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  my  next  I  will  describe  the  parks  and. boulevards  about  the  city. 
Till  then,  adieu. 

Your  Affectionate  Daughter, 

AMELIA  SPARLAND. 


i   ON    WRITING    LOVE-LETTERS. 


I  al!  letters,  the  love-letter 
bhoiild  be  the  most  carefully 
prepared.  Among  the  written 
missives,  they  are  the  most 
thoroughly  read  and  re-reaii, 
the  longest  preserved,  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  regretted  in 
after  lil'e. 

lUi-ORTANCE  OF   CARE. 

They  should  be  written  with  the  utmost  re- 
gard for  perfection.  An  ungrammatical  e.xprea- 
sion,  or  word  improperly  spelled,  may  eerionely 
interfere  with  the  writer's  prospects,  by  being 
turned  to  ridicule.  For  any  person,  however, 
to  make  sport  of  a  respectful,  confidential  letter, 
because  of  some  error  in  the  writing,  ia  in  tlic 
highest  degree  unladylike  and  ungentle  manly. 

NECESSITY   OF    CAUTION. 

As  a  rule,  the  love-letter  should  be  very 
guardedly  written.  Ladies,  especially,  should  be 
very  careful  to  maintain  their  dignity  when 
writing  them.  AVlien,  possibly,  in  after  time 
the  feelings  entirely  change,  you  will  regret 
that  you  wrote  the  letter  at  all.  If  the  love 
remains  unchanged,  no  hann  will  certainly  be 
done,  if  you  wrote  with  judgment  and  care, 

AT   WHAT   AGE   TO    WRITE    LOVK-I.ETFERS. 

The  love-letter  is  the  prelude  to  marriage^a 
state  that,  if  the  husband  and  wife  be  fitted  for 
each  other,  is  the  most  natural  and  serenely 
happy;  a  state,  however,  that  none  should 
enter  upon,  until,  in  judgment  and  pliysical  de- 
velopment, both  parties  have  completely  ma- 
tured.    Many  a  life  has  been  wreekeii  by  a  blind. 


impulsive  marriage,  simply  resultiiig  from  a 
youthful  passion.  As  a  physiological  law,  man 
should  be  twenty-five,  and  woman  twenty-three, 
before  marrying. 

API-BOVAL   OF    PARENTS. 

While  there  may  be  exceptional  oases,  as  a 
rule,  correspondence  should  be  conducted  only 
with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  parents.  If 
it  is  not  80,  parents  are  themselves  generally  to 
blame.  If  children  are  properly  trained,  they 
will  implicitly  confide  in  the  father  and  mother, 
who  will  retain  their  love  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  choose  a  companion  for  life. 
If  parents  neglect  to  retain  this  love  and  conli- 
deiice.  the  child,  in  the  yearning  for  affection, 
will  place  the  love  elsewhere,  frequently  much 
too  early  in  life. 

TIMES   FOR   COURTSHIP. 

Ladies  should  not  allow  courtship  to  be  con- 
ducted at  unseasonable  hours.  The  evening 
entertainment,  the  walk,  the  ride,  are  all  favor- 
able for  the  study  of  each  other's  tastes  and 
feelings.  For  the  gentleman  to  protract  his 
visit  at  the  lady's  residence  until  a  late  hour,  is 
almost  sure  to  give  ofi'ence  to  the  lady's  parents, 
and  is  extremely  ungentlemanly. 

HONESIT. 

The  love-letter  should  be  honest.  It  should 
say  what  the  writer  means,  and  no  more.  For 
the  lady  or  gentleman  to  play  the  part  of  a  co- 
quette, studying  to  see  how  many  lovers  he  or 
she  may  secure,  is  very  disreputable,  and  bears 
in  its  train  a  long  list  of  sorrows,  frequently 
wrecking  the  domestic  liappiness  for  a  life-time. 
The  parties  should  be  honest,  also,  in  the  state- 


SUGGESTIONS   ON   MARRIAGE. 


Ill 


ment  of  their  actual  prospects  and  means  of  sup- 
port. Neitlier  should  hold  out  to  the  other 
wealth  or  other  inducements  that  will  not  be 
realized,  as  disappointment  and  disgust  will  be 
the  only  result. 

MARRYING   FOR   A   HOME. 

Let  no  lady  commence  and  continue  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  view  to  marriage,  for  fear  that 
she  may  never  have  another  opportunity.  It  is 
the  mark  of  judgment  and,  rare  good  sense  to 
go  through  life  without  wedlock,  if  she  cannot 
marry  from  love.  Somewhere  in  eternity,  the 
poet  tells  us,  our  true  mate  will  be  found.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  being  an  "old  maid."  The 
disgrace  attached  to  that  term  has  long  since 
passed  away.  Unmarried  ladies  of  mature  years 
are  proverbially  among  the  most  intelligent, 
accomplished  and  independent  to  be  found  in 
society.  The  sphere  of  woman's  action  and 
work  is  so  widening  that  she  can  to-day,  if  she 
desires,  handsomely  and  independently  support 
herself.  She  need  not,  therefore,  marrv  for  a 
home. 

INTEMPERATE   MEN. 

Above  all,  no  lady  should  allow  herself  to 
correspond  with  an  intemperate  man,  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  She  may  reform  him,  but 
the  chances  are  that  her  life's  happiness  will  be 
completely  destroyed  by  such  a  union.  Better, 
a  thousand  times,  the  single,  free  and  independ- 
ent maidenhood,  than  for  a  woman  to  trail  her 
life  in  the  dust,  and  bring  poverty,  shame  and 
disgrace  on  her  children,  by  marrying  a  man 
addicted  to  dissipated  habits. 

MARRYING    WEALTH. 

Let  no  man  make  it  an  ultimate  object  in  life 
to  marry  a  rich  wife.  It  is  not  the  possession,  but 
the  acquisition^  of  wealth,  that  gives  happiness. 
It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  great  wealth  is  a  positive  mental  and 
moral  injury  to  young  men,  completely  destroy- 
ing the  stimulus  to  advancement.  So,  as  a  rule, 
no  man  is  permanently  made  happier  by  a 
marriage  of  wealth;  while  he  is  quite  likely  to 


be  given  to  understand,  by  his  wife  and  others, 
from  time  to  time,  that,  whatever  consequence 
he  may  attain,  it  is  all  the  result  of  his  wife's 
money.  Most  independent  men  prefer  to  start, 
as  all  our  wealthiest  and  greatest  men  have 
done,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  earn  their 
independence.  Where,  however,  a  man  can 
bring  extraordinary  talent  or  distinguished  rep- 
utation, as  a  balance  for  his  wife's  wealth,  the 
conditions  are  more  nearly  equalized.  Obser- 
vation shows  that  those  marriages  prov^e  most 
serenely  happy  where  husband  and  wife,  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  stand,  socially,  intellectually 
and  pecuniarily,  very  nearly  equal.  For  the 
chances  of  successful  advancement  and  happi- 
ness in  after  life,  let  a  man  wed  a  woman 
poorer  than  himself  rather  than  one  that  is 
richer. 

POVERTY. 

Let  no  couple  hesitate  to  marry  because  they 
are  poor.  It  will  cost  them  less  to  live  after 
marriage  than  before  —  one  light,  one  fire,  etc., 
answering  the  purj^ose  for  both.  Having  an 
object  to  live  for,  also,  they  will  commence  their 
accumulations  after  marriage  as  never  before. 
The  young  woman  that  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  costly  style,  beyond  the  income  of  her 
betrothed,  no  young  man  should  ever  wed.  Asa 
general  thing,  however,  women  have  common 
sense,  and,  if  husbands  will  perfectly  confide  in 
their  wives,  telling  them  exactly  their  pecuniary 
condition,  the  wife  will  live  within  the  husband's 
income.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  men 
fail  in  business,  the  failure  being  attributed  to 
the  wife's  extravagance,  the  wife  has  been  kept 
in  entire  ignorance  of  her  husband's  pecuniary 
resources.  The  man  who  would  be  successful 
in  business,  should  not  only  marry  a  woman 
who  is  worthy  of  his  confidence,  but  he  should 
at  all  times  advise  with  her.  Slie  is  more  inter- 
ested in  his  prosperity  than  anybody  else,  and 
will  be  found  his  best  counselor  and  friend. 

CONFIDENCE  AND  HONOR. 

Tlie  love  correspondence  of  another  should 
be  held  sacred,  the  rule  of  conduct  being,  to  do 
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LOVE-LETTERS. 


to  others  as  you  wish  them  to  do  to  you.  No 
woman,  wlio  is  a  lady,  will  be  guilty  of  making 
light  of  the  sentiments  that  are  expressed  to 
her  in  a  letter.  No  man,  who  is  a  gentleman, 
will  boast  of  his  love  conquests,  among  boon 
companions,  or  reveal  to  others  the  correspond- 
ence between  himself  and  a  lady.  If  an  en- 
gagement is  mutually  broken  off,  all  the  love- 
letters  should  be  returned.  To  retain  them  is 
dishonorable.  They  were  \\Titten  under  cir- 
cumstances that  no  longer  exist.  It  is  better 
for  both  parties  to  wash  out  every  recollection 
of  the  past,  by  returning  to  the  giver  every 
memento  of  the  dead  love. 

HOW   TO   BEGIN   A   LOVE   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  gentlemen,  being  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  a  lady  at  first  sight,  and  having 
no  immediate  opportunity  for  introduction,  make 
bold,  after  learning  her  name,  to  write  her  at 
once,  seeking  an  interview,  the  fonn  of  which 
letter  will  be  found  hereafter.  A  gentleman  in 
doing  so,  however,  runs  considerable  risk  of 
receiving  a  rebuff  from  the  lady,  though  not 
always.  It  is  better  to  take  a  little  more  time, 
learn  thoroughly  who  the  lady  is,  and  obtain  an 
introduction  through  a  mutual  acquaintance. 
Much  less  embarrassment  attends  such  a  meet- 
ing; and,  having  learned  the  lady's  antecedents, 
subjects  are  easily  introduced  in  which  she  is 
interested,  and  thus  the  first  interview  can  be 
made  quite  agreeable. 

Tlie  way  is  now  paved  for  the  opening  of  a 
correspondence,  which  maybe  done  by  a  note 
inviting  her  company  to  any  entertainment  sup- 
posed to  be  agreeable  to  her,  or  the  further 
pleasure  of  her  acquaintance  by  correspondence, 
as  follows: 

148 St.,  July  2,1^. 

Mi88  Mtra  Bbonson: 

HaviDg  great] J  enjoyed  oar  brief  meeting  at 

the  residence  of  Mrs.  Powell  laet  Thursday  evening,  I  venture  to  write 

to  request  permission  to  call  on  yon  at  your  own  residence.    Though 

myself  almost  entirely  a  stranger  in  the  city,  your  father  remembers, 

he  told  me  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Williams  of  Syracuse,  who  is  my 

uncle.    Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  this  liberty,  and  place  me  on 

your  list  of  gentleman  acquaintances,  I  am. 

Yours,  Very  Respectfhlly, 

HARMON  WILLIAMS. 


Favorable  Reply. 

944 St.,  July  8, 1ft-. 

Mb.  Habmon  WiLUAiis. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you  at  our  resi- 
dence next  Wednesday  evening.  My  father  desires  me  to  state  that  he 
retains  a  very  favorable  recollection  of  your  uncle,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  will  be  pleased  to  continue  your  acquaintance. 

Yours  Truly, 

MYRA  BRONSON. 


Unfavorable  Reply. 

944 St.,  July  2, 18-. 

Miss  Myra  Bronson,  making  it  a  rule  to  receive  no  gentleman  >isitors 
upon  such  brief  acquaintance,  begs  to  decline  the  honor  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams' vii*its. 

Harxon  Williams,  Esq. 


An  Invitation  to  a  Place  of  Public  Amuoement. 

482 St.,  April  4, 18-. 

Miss  Fabrington: 

May  I  request  the  very  great  pleasure  of  escorting 
you  to  Bamnm's  Museum,  at  any  time  which  may  suit  your  conven- 
ience? To  grant  this  favor  will  give  me  very  much  pleasure.  No  pains 
will  be  spared  by  myself  to  have  you  ei^joy  the  occasion,  and  I  will 
consult  your  wishes  in  every  particular  as  to  time  of  calling  for  you 
and  returning.    Waiting  an  early  reply  to  this,  I  remain, 

Most  Sincerely, 

CHAS.  STEVENSON. 


Reply  Accepting. 

878 St.,  April  7, 1ft-. 

Mb.  Stevenson. 

Dear  Sir:    I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  invitation,  which 

I  am  happy  to  accept.    I  will  appoint  next  Monday  evening,  at  which 

time,  if  yon  will  call  for  mc  at  our  house,  I  will  accompany  you. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

CLARA  FARRINGTON. 


Reply  Refueing. 

878 St.,  April  4, 1ft—. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  gratefUl  to  you  for  your  very  polite  invita- 
tion, but,  as  I  should  go  only  with  my  own  fomily  were  I  to  attend 
any  place  of  amusement,  I  am  unable  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind- 
ness.   Thanking  you,  I  remain. 

Yours  Truly, 

CLARA  FARRINGTON. 


Reply  with  Conditiono. 

878 St.,  April  4, 18—. 

Mb.  Stevenson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  visit  Bamum's  Museum 

with  you,  but  will  prefer  being  one  of  a  company  in  which  yourself  la 

included,  such  also  being  the  wish  of  my  mother,  who  sends  her  kind 

regards.     A  visit  (h>m  you  at  our  house,  next  Tuesday  evening,  will 

enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  time  of  going. 

Very  Sincerely, 

CLARA  FARRINGTON. 
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Love  at  First  Sight. 

96 St.,  June  1, 18—. 

Dear  Miss  Hawlet: 

Ton  will,  I  trust,  forgive  this  abrupt  and  plainly 
ppoken  letter.  Although  I  have  been  tn  your  company  but  once,  I 
cannot  forbear  writing  to  you  in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  etiquette. 
Affection  is  sometimes  of  slow  growth,  but  sometimes  it  springs  up  in 
a  moment.  I  left  you  last  night  with  my  heart  no  longer  my  own.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  hope  that  I  have  created  any  interest  in  you,  but 
will  you  do  me  the  great  favor  to  allow  me  to  cultivate  your  acquaint- 
ance? Hoping  that  you  may  regard  mo  favorably,  I  shall  await  with 
much  anxiety  your  reply.    I  remain, 

Yours  Devotedly, 

BENSON  GOODRICU. 


Unfavorable  Reply. 

mi  —  St.,  June  1, 18—. 
Mr.  Goodrich. 

Sir:    Tour  note  was  a  surprise  to  me,  considering  that 

we  had  never  met  until  last  evening,  and  that  then  our  conversation 

had  been  only  on  commonplace  subjects.     Your  conduct  is  indeed 

quite  strange.     Yon  will  please  be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  by  not 

repeating  the  request,  allowing  this  not«  to  close  our  correspondence. 

MARION  UAWLEY. 


Favorable  Reply. 

094 St.,  June  1, 18—. 

Mr.  Goodrich. 

Dear  Sir:  Undoubtedly  I  ought  to  call  you  severely 
to  account  for  your  declaration  of  love  at  first  sight,  but  I  really  can- 
not find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  so,  as  I  must  confess  that,  after  our  brief 
interview  last  es'enlng,  I  have  thought  much  more  of  you  than  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  acknowledged  had  you  not  come  to  the  con- 
fession first.  Seriously  speaking,  we  know  but  very  little  of  each 
other  yet,  and  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  exchange  our  hearts  in 
the  dark.  1  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  here,  as  a  friend,  with  a 
view  to  our  further  acquaintance.    I  remain,  dear  sir, 

MARION  HAWLEY. 


A  Lover'8  Good-bye  Before  Starting  on  a  Journey. 

104  —  St.,  May  10, 18-. 
Mt  Darlino  Minnie  : 

I  go  west,  to-morrow,  on  business,  leaving  my 

heart  in  your  gentle  keeping.    Yon  need  be  at  no  expense  in  placing 

a  guard  around  it,  for  I  assure  you  that,  as  surely  as  the  needle  points 

towards  the  pole,  so  surely  my  love  is  all  yours.    I  shall  go,  dearest, 

by  the  first  train,  hoping  thereby  to  return  Just  one  train  sooner,  which 

means  that  not  an  hour,  not  a  minute  longer  will  I  be  absent  fh)m 

yon,  than  is  imperatively  necessary.    Like  the  angler,  I  shall  "  drop  a 

line  *'  frequently,  and  shall  expect  a  very  prompt  response,  letter  for 

letter.   No  credit  given  in  this  case ;  business  is  business  —  I  must  have 

prompt  returns. 

Ever  Faithftilly  Yours, 

WINFIELD  BAKER. 


Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

814 St.,  May  10, 18— . 

Deab  WiirFiBu>: 

I  have  had  my  cry  over  your  letter— a  long,  hard 

cry.    Of  course,  I  know  that  does  not  help  the  matter  any.    I  suppose 

yoo  most  go,  but  I  shall  be  to  lonely  while  you  are  gone.    However, 

yon  promise  that  yon  will  return  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  that  is 

one  little  ray  of  snnsblne  that  lines  the  cloud.    Shall  we  be  enough 

happier  after  your  return  to  pay  for  this  separation  ?   Thinldng  that 


wc  may  be,  I  will  let  that  thought  sustain  me.    In  the  meantime,  from 

thiK  moment  until   }-our  return  I  will  think  of.  you,  Jutl  once  — 9^ 

long-drawn-out  thought. 

Yours  Aflectionately, 

Mm^IE  LA  SURE. 


Letter  Aeking  an  introduction  through  a  Mutual  Friend. 

912 St.,  April  2, 18-. 

Friend  Henry: 

I  am  very  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 

Miss  Benjamin,  with  whom  you  arc  on  terms  of  intimate  fHcndshlp. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  her?    I 

am  aware  that  it  may  be  a  delicate  letter  for  you  to  write,  but  you 

will  be  free,  of  course,  to  make  all  needed  explanations  in  your  letter 

to  her.    I  will  send  her  your  letter,  instead  of  personally  calling  upon 

her  myself,  thus  saving  her  fh)m  any  embarrassment  that  may  result 

from  my  so  doing.    By  granting  this  favor,  you  will  much  oblige. 

Yours,  Very  Respectfully, 

WM.  H.  TYLER. 


Reply. 

117 St.,  April  2, 18-. 

Friend  Ttler: 

Enclosed,  find  the  note  you  wish.    As  you  will  observe, 

I  have  acted  upon  your  suggestion  of  giving  her  sufllcient  explanation 

to  Justify  my  letter.    Your  desire  to  please  the  lady,  coupled  with  your 

good  Judgment,  will,  I  doubt  not,  make  the  matter  agreeable. 

Truly  Yours, 

HENRY  PARSONS. 


LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Dear  Miss  BENJAinN:  This  will  Introduce  to  you  my  friend 
Wm.  Tyler,  who  is  very  desirous  of  making  your  acquaintance,  and, 
having 'no  other  means  of  doing  so,  asks  of  me  the  favor  of  writing 
this  note  of  introduction,  which  ho  will  send  you,  instead  of  calling 
himself,  thus  leaving  you  tree  to  grant  him  an  interview  or  not. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  a  gentleman  I  very  highly  respect,  and  whose  acaualnt- 
ance,*I  think,  you  would  not  have  occasion  to  regret.  Nevertneless, 
you  may  not  regard  this  a  proper  method  of  Introduction,  in  which 
case,  allow  me  to  assure  you,  I  will  enteriain  the  same  respect  for 
yonrselfl  if  you  will  fhinklv  state  so,  though  it  would  bo  gratifying 
to  Mr.  l^'lcr  and  myself  to  have  it  otherwise.  With  sincere  respect, 
I  am. 

Very  Respectftillv, 

HENRY  PARSONS. 


To  the  Father  of  the  Lady. 

BuRUNGTON,  Iowa,  Jan.  1, 18—. 
Respected  Sir: 

I  take  this  means  of  consulting  you  on  a  subject 

that  deeply  interests  myself,  while  it  Indirectly  concerns  you;  and  I 

trust  that  my  presentation  of  the  matter  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

For  several  months  your  daughter  Mary  and  myself  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  of  O'lendship,  which  has  ripened  into  afl'ection  on  my 
part,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  my  attentions  are  not  indlfllerent 
to  her.  My  business  and  prospects  are  such  that  I  flatter  myself  I 
can  provide  for  her  ftiture,  with  the  same  comfort  that  has  surrounded 
her  under  the  parental  roof.  Of  my  character  and  qualifications,  I 
have  nothing  to  say;  I  trust  they  arc  sufllciently  known  to  you  to  give 
confidence  in  the  prospect  of  your  child's  happiness. 

Believing  that  the  parents  have  such  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
dangllter  as  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  lover  to  consult  their  desires, 
before  taking  her  fh)m  their  home,  I  am  thus  induced  to  request  you 
to  express  your  wishes  upon  this  subject. 

I  shall  anxiously  await  your  answer. 

Your  Very  Obedient  Servant, 

DANIEL  HARRISON. 
To  Wm.  Franklin,  Esq., 

184 St. 
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Favorable  Reply. 

IM St.,  Jao.  1, 18—. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Harbison: 

I  very  highly  appreciate  the  manly  and 

honorable  way  in  which  you  have  addressed  me  in  reference  to  my 

daughter  Mary. 

Believing  yon  to  be  honest,  industrious,  ambitions  to  do  well,  and 
possessed  of  an  excellent  moral  character,  I  unite  with  Mrs.  Franlclin 
in  the  belief  that  our  darling  child  may  very  safely  trust  her  happi- 
ness to  your  protecting  care. 

If  agreeable  and  convenient  to  yon,  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  yon 

dine  with  us  to-morrow. 

Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

WM.  FRANKLIN. 
To  Mr.  Danibl  IIabrison. 


Unfavorable  Reply. 

184 St. 

Deab  Sib: 

Highly  appreciating  the  straightforward  and  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  yon  have  written  me  concerning  a  subject  that 
every  parent  has  an  interest  in,  I  am  compelled  to  inform  you  that, 
though  my  daughter  has  treated  you  with  much  fHendliness,  as  she  Is 
accustomed  to  with  all  her  friends,  she  will  be  unable  to  continue  with 
yon  a  love  acquaintance  with  a  view  to  marriage,  owing  to  a  prior 
engagement  with  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  respectability,  which  con- 
tract she  has  no  occasion  to  regret. 

Fully  sensible  of  your  most  excellent  qualities,  and  the  compliment 
paid  in  your  selection  of  her,  my  daughter  unites  with  mc  in  the  wish 
that  yon  may  meet  with  a  companion  in  every  way  calculated  to 

ensure  your  happiness. 

Tours,  Very  Respectftilly, 

WM.  FRANKLIN. 
To  Mb.  Daniel  Habbisox. 


Reply  to  a  Young  Man  that  Ueee  Tobacco. 

662 St.,  July  18, 18— . 

Mb.  Bannister. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  courteous  letter,  containing  a 
declaration  of  love.  I  will  be  ftunk  enough  with  you  to  admit  that, 
while  I  have  been  sensible  of  your  affectionate  regard  for  mo  for  some 
months,  I  have  also  cherished  a  growing  interest  in  yon.  In  truth,  to 
make  a  candid  confession,  I  most  sincerely  love  you.  I  should,  per- 
haps, say  DO  more,  but  I  feel  it  duQ  to  you,  aa  well  as  to  myself,  to  be 
strictly  honest  in  my  ezpreisioD,  left  we  foster  this  growing  love, 
which,  under  present  condftlons,  moat  be  broken  off. 

I  hare  always  admired  your  natural  ability;  I  appreciate  yon  for 
your  Industry;  I  respect  yon  for  your  filial  conduct  towards  your 
parents.  In  fkct,  I  consider  yon  quite  a  model  young  man,  were  it  not 
for  one  habit,  which  has  always  been,  heretofore,  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject for  mo  to  speak  of,  fearing  that  it  might  give  yon  offense.  But 
believing  it  best  that  I  be  true  to  my  convictions  and  state  my  objec- 
tions plainly,  I  thus  Areely  write  them. 

I  have  reference  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  Apparently,  this  is  a  little 
thing.  I  am  aware  that  ladies  generally  consider  It  beneath  their 
notice;  but  so  thoroughly  convinced  am  I  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  habits,  sapping  the  morality  and  vigor  of  our  young  men, 
that  I  could  never  consent  to  wed  a  man  addicted  to  its  use,  my  reasons 
being  as  follows: 

It  would  impovfrish  my  hom^.  Only  ten  cents  a  day  expended  for  a 
cigar,  in  a  lifetime  of  forty  years,  with  its  accumulations  of  interest, 
amounts  to  over  four  thousand  dollars!  The  little  sum  of  eleven  cents 
per  day,  saved  from  being  squandered  on  tobacco,  and  properly  put  at 
interest,  amounts  in  that  time  to  $5«160!  No  wonder  so  many  homes, 
the  heads  of  which  use  tobacco,  are  without  the  comforts  of  life. 

If  might  wreck  my  happiness.  It  Is  a  well-known  physological  fact 
thnt  the  uf>o  nf  tobacco  deadenft  the  sense  of  taste;  that  water  and  all 
common  drinks  become  insipid  and  tasteless  when  tobacco  is  used,  so 


that  the  person  using  the  same  Involuntarily  cravM  strong  drink.  In 
order  to  taste  it.  Therein  lies  the  foundation  of  a  large  share  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  country.  Observation  proves  that,  while  many 
men  use  tobacco  that  are  not  drunkards,  almost  every  drunkard  is  a 
user  of  tobacco,  having  nearly  always  formed  the  habit  fh)m  the  use 
of  this  narcotic  weed. 

It  would  surround  me  wUhJUth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  drain 
on  the  physical  health  by  the  constant  expectoration  of  saliva,  thus 
mining  the  health  of  many  robust  constitutions,  I  could  not  endure 
the  fetid  breath  of  the  tobacco-user.  I  sicken  at  the  sight  of  the  brown 
saliva  exuding  (h>m  between  the  lips;  physiology  proving  that,  with 
tobacco-chewers,  nearly  all  the  waste  fluids  from  the  body  pass 
through  the  mouth.  I  am  immediately  faint  at  the  thought  of  dragging 
my  skirts  through  spittle  in  a  railway  car,  or  any  place  where  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  floor;  I  turn  with  disgust  at  the  atmosphere— God's 
pure,  ttesh  air—  that  is  tainted  with  the  stench  of  tobacco  smoke. 
It  would  corrupt  my  husband's  morals.  All  the  associations  of  tobacco 
arc  bad.  It  is  true  that  many  good  men  use  tobacco.  It  is  also  a  truth 
that  nearly  every  man  that  is  bad  is  addicted  to  its  use.  To  smoke  in 
peace,  the  man  must  resort  to  the  place  where  others  smoke.  In  that 
Topm  are  profanity,  obscene  language  and  every  species  of  vulgarity. 
There  may  be  occasionally  an  exception.  The  fact  is  patent,  however, 
that,  in  the  room  in  which  vulgarity  and  obscenity  pre\'ail,  there  Is 
always  tobacco  smoke  in  the  air,  and  the  vile  spittle  on  the  floor. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  thus  plainly.  I  love  you  too  well 
to  disguise  my  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  conld  not  possibly  constantly 
love  a  tobacco-user,  for  the  reasons  that  1  have  given. 

While  I  devotedly  love  you,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should  bestow 
your  affections  upon  a  person  that  would  instinctively  repel  you. 
Believing,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  that  our  ftirther  cor- 
respondence should  cease,  I  remain, 

Tonr  Friend  and  Well-Wisher, 

MARIETTA  WILCOX. 


Letter  to  an  Entire  Stranger. 

478 St.,  Jan.  1, 18—. 

Miss  Hendebson: 

I  beg  to  apologise  for  addressing  you  thus, 

being  an  entire  stranger;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  unknown  to 
you  is  my  excuse  for  this  strange  proceeding,  which,  I  am  well  aware, 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  etiquette.  I  have  for  two  sab- 
baths seen  you  at  church,  and  I  am  flrank  to  confess  that  your  appear- 
ance has  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  make  me  extremely 
desirous  of  forming  your  acquaintance.  I  am,  at  present,  a  clerk  in 
the  ribbon  department  at  Smith  &  Brown^s  store.  Will  yon  do  me  the 
great  fhvor  of  allowing  this  to  commence  a  friendship,  which,  I  trust, 
will  never  be  regretted  by  yourself.  Please  deign  to  give  mo  at  least 
ft  lingle  lino  in  reply  to  this,  and  oblige, 

Toor  Sincere  Admirer, 

WESLEY  BARHUM. 


Unfavorable  Reply. 

Mb.  B^bnux. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  considerably  question  wh?f  her  it  is  due  to  propriety 
to  answer  your  note  at  all.  But  as  you  might  fear  that  your  letter  had 
miscarried,  and  thus  be  Induced  to  write  again.  It  Is  best,  probably, 
for  me  to  make  an  Immediate  reply,  and  thus  settle  the  affair  entirely, 
and  relieve  yon,  possibly,  of  fhriher  suspense.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  mc  to  recognize  you,  or  to  think  under  any  circumstances  of  per- 
mitting an  acquaintance  to  be  commenced  by  such  an  Introduction  as 
you  seem  to  deem  sufllcient.  More  especially  should  I  regret  allow- 
ing a  friendship  to  be  formed  by  recognitions  In  the  hours  of  divine 
service  Ip  church,  while  the  mind  should  be  employed  in  religious 
observances.  You  will,  therefore,  please  understand  that  J  am 
not  favorable  to  further  recognition,  nor  to  a  continuance  of  corre- 
spondence. 

AMELIA  HENDERSON. 
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Reply  More  Favorable. 

355 St.,  June  10, 18—. 

Hr.  Barnux. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  note,  and  mnet  confeee  that  1 
am  anrpiised  at  your  request.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  commencing, 
on  general  principles,  an  acquaintance  with  such  an  introduction,  and 
consider  it  very  improper,  especially  to  allow  it  to  originate  In  church 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service.  Were  it  not  that  I  think  your 
meaning  kind  and  your  intentions  good,  I  would  return  your  letter 
unanswered.  As  it  is,  I  will  take  your  request  under  consideration, 
and,  if  I  think  hest  to  grunt  It,  yon  may  know  of  the  fact  by  my  recog- 
nition at  the  close  of  the  service  in  the  Sabbath  School. 

Respcctfhlly, 

AMELIA  HENDERSON. 


An  Advertisement  in  a  Morning  Paper. 

PERSONAL.— Will  the  ladv  who  rode  up  Broadway  last  Thursday 
afternoon,  about  two  o  clock,  in  an  omnibus,  getting  out  at 
Stewart's,  accompanied  by  a  little  girl  dressed  in  blue  suit,  please 
send  her  address  to  D.  B.  M.,  Heral^  office? 

REMARKS. 

It  is  useless  to  advise  people  never  to  reply  to 
a  personal  advertisement  like  the  above.  To  do 
so  is  like  totally  refusing  young  people  the  priv- 
ilege ol  dancing.  People  will  dance,  and  tliey 
will  answer  personal  advertisements.  Tlie  best 
course,  therefore,  is  to  properly  direct  the  dan- 
cers, and  caution  the  writers  in  their  answers 
to  new^spaper  personals.  If  the  eye  of  the 
young  lady  referred  to  meets  the  above  adver- 
tisement, she  will  possibly  be  indignant  at  first, 
and  will,  perhaps,  resolve  to  pay  no  attention 
to  it.  It  will  continue  to  occupy  her  attention 
so  much,  however,  and  curiosity  will  become  so 
great,  that,  in  order  to  ease  her  mind,  she  will 
at  last  give  her  address;  in  which  case  she 
makes  a  very  serious  mistake,  as  any  lady  re- 
plying to  a  communication  of  such  a  character, 
giving  her  name  and  residence  to  a  stranger, 
places  herself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Should 
her  communication  never  be  answered,  she  will 
feel  mortified  ever  afterwards  that  she  committed 
the  indiscretion  of  replying  to  the  advertisement 
at  all;  and,  should  the  person  she  addresses 
prove  to  be  some  worthless  fellow  who  may 
presume  to  press  an  acquaintance  upon  the 
strength  of  her  reply,  it  may  cause  her  very 
serious  perplexity  and  embarrassment. 


It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  she  should 
not  give  her  name  and  address  as  requested; 
and  yet,  as  tlie  advertisement  may  orefer  to  a 
business  matter  of  importance,  or  bring  about 
an  acquaintance  that  she  will  not  regret,  she 
may  relieve  her  curiosity  on  the  subject  by 
writing  the  following  note  in  reply: 


THE   REPLY. 

{Advertisement  patted  in.) 

D.  B.  M.: 

I  ftnd  the  above  advertisement  in  the  "  Herald ''  of  this 
morning.  I  suppose  myself  to  be  the  person  referred  to.  Tou  will 
please  state  your  object  in  addressing  me,  with  references. 

Address,  A.  L.  K.,  Herald  Office. 


It  is  probable  that  the  advertiser,  if  a  gentle- 
man, will  reply,  giving  his  reasons  for  request- 
ing the  lady's  address,  with  references,  upon 
receiving  which,  the  lady  will  do  as  she  may 
choose  relative  to  continuing  the  correspond- 
ence; in  either  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  has 
in  no  wise  compromised  her  dignity,  and  she 
retains  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  motive  and 
object  that  prompted  the  advertisement,  while 
she  is  vet  unknown  to  the  advertiser. 

Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  answer- 
ing personals.  The  supposition  is,  if  the  adver- 
tiser be  a  gentleman,  that  he  will  honorably 
seek  an  interview  with  a  lady,  and  pay  court  as 
gentlemen  ordinarily  do.  Still,  an  occasion  may 
happen  to  a  man,  who  is  in  the  highest  sense 
a  gentleman,  wherein  he  sees  the  lady  that  he 
very  greatly  admires,  and  can  learn  her  address 
in  no  other  way  without  rendering  himself 
oflfensive  and  impertinent;  hence,  the  apparent 
necessity  of  the  above  personal  advertisement. 

Instances  have  also  occurred  where  gentlemen, 
driven  with  business,  and  having  but  little  time 
to  mingle  in  female  society,  or  no  opportunity, 
being  strangers  comparatively,  desirous  of  form- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  ladies,  have  honestly 
advertised  for  correspondence,  been  honestly 
answered,  and  marriage  was  the  result. 

Those  advertisements,  however,  wherein 
Sammy  Brown  and  Coney  Smith  advertise  for 
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corre8]x>ndencc  with  any  number  of  young 
ladies,  for  fun,  mutual  improvement,  "and  what 
may  grow  out  of  it,  photographs  exchanged," 
etc.,  young  ladies  should  be  very  wary  of  an- 
swering. Instances  have  l)een  known  where 
scores  of  young  ladies,  having  answered  such 
an  arlvertisement,  could  they  have  looked  rn 
upon  those  young  men,  a  week  afterwards, 
would  have  seen  them  with  a  pile  of  photo- 
graphs and  letters,  exhibiting  them  to  their 
companions,  and  making  fun  of  the  girls  who 
had  been  so  foolish  as  to  answer  their  advertise- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  but  the  meanest  kind  of 
a  rascal  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  disgraceful 
act  as  to  advertise  for  and  expose  correspond- 
ence thus,  and  it  is  equally  tijue  that  the  young 
lady  who  gives  the  advertiser  the  opportunity 
to  ridicule  her  shows  herself  to  be  very  foolish. 


Personal  Advertisement. 


PERSONAL.— A  gentleman,  a  new  comer  f n  the  city,  having  a  nnffl- 
ciency  of  tbl«  worM'u  goods  lo  comfortably  Pupport  himpelf  and 
wife,  is  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  of  middle  years, 
with  a  view  to  matrlmon v.  Address,  In  the  strictest  confidence,  giving 
name,  reildence  and  photograph,  U.  A.  B.,  Station  H,  Postofflce. 


THE   REPLY. 

To  n.  A.  B. 

Sir: 

I  am  led  tq  aappose,  ftt)m  the  reading  of  the  above,  that 

It  Is  dictated  In  sincerity,  by  a  desire  to  meet  with  a  lady  who  would 
be  treated  with  candor  and  respect.  I  have  at  present  no  acquaintance 
to  whom  I  am  Inclined  to  give  a  very  decided  preference,  nor  have  I 
over  had  any  very  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  am  tne^ 
however,  to  confess  that,  should  circumstances  fhvor  my  acquaintance 
with  a  gentleman  whom  I  could  honor  and  respect,  I  might  seriously 
think  of  a  proposal.  Believing  that  you  wish,  as  yon  Intimate,  this 
letter  In  confidence,  I  will  say  that  I  am  —years  old,  am  in  receipt  of 

annually,  fh)m  property  that  Is  leased.    I  have  been  told  that  I 

was  handsome,  though  others,  probably,  have  a  dlflbrent  opinion.  Of 
that  fact,  yon  must  be  the  Judge.  I  am  entirely  tree  to  select  whom- 
soever I  may  choose.  My  social  standing,  1  trust,  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  my  accomplishments  have  not  been  neglected.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary that  I  should  write  more.  I  shall  be  happy  to  correspond  with 
you  with  a  view  to  better  acquaintance,  when,  if  mutually  agreeable, 
an  Introduction  may  take  place.  You  desire  me  to  send  name,  ad- 
dress and  photograph,  which,  I  tmst  you  will  perceive,  would  be 
improper  for  mo  to  do.  It  Is  due  to  myself,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  you,  that  I  should  be  very  guarded  as  to  the  manner  of  my 
introduction.  A  letter  addressed  to  M.  A.  L.,  Station  A,  Postofflce, 
will  reach  me. 
1  sign  a  fictitious  name,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Respectfully, 

NANCY  HILLIS. 


A  Gentleman  Makes  a  Frank  Acknowledgment.— Gushing 
with  Sentiment,  and  Running  Over  with  Poetry. 

WurrE  MouKTAiNs,  N.  II.,  Oct.  1, 18—. 
Mt  Deab  Mabt  : 

One  by  one  the  brown  leas'es  are  falling,  reminding 

us  that  the  golden  summer  that  we  have  so  dcIlghtAilly  loitered 

through  approaches  Its  close.     How  -thickly  our  pathway  has  been 

strewn  with  roses;  how  fragrant  have  been  the  million  blossoms; 

how  sweetly  the  birds  have   sung;  how   beautiful   have   been  the 

sunny  days;  how  Joyous  have  been  the  starry  nights!  Dear  M.,  I  do 

not  need  to  tell  you  that  this  dellghtAiI  summer  has  been  to  mc  one 

grand  Elyslan  scene.    I  have  gazed  on  and  dreamed  of  thy  beauty.    I 

have  been  fed  by  thy  sparkling  repartee  and  merriment ;   I   have 

drank  at  the  fountain  of  thy  Intellectuality;  but  the  feast  Is  ended, 

and  gradually  the  curtain  Is  falling.     Dear,  beautiful  summer;     to 

beautiful  to  me  because  of  thy  loved  presence.    And  standing  now  on 

the  threshold  of  a  scene  all  changed,  I  take  a  last,  fond,  long,  lingering 

look  on  the  beautlAil  picture  that  will  return  to  me  no  more;  and  yet, 

who  knows,  but  on  In  that  great  eternity  we  may  live  again  these 

Eden  hours. 

'*  Like  a  foundling  In  slumber,  the  summer  day  loy 

On  the  crimsoning  threshold  of  even. 
And  I  thought  that  the  glow  through  the  azure-arched  way 

Was  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  of  Heaven. 
There  together  we  sat  bv  the  beantlfnl  stream ; 

We  had  nothing  to  ao  bnt  to  love  and  to  dream 
In  the  days  that  have  gone  on  before. 

These  are  not  the  same  days,  though  they  bear  the  same  name. 
With  the  ones  I  shall  welcome  no  more. 

"  But  it  may  be  the  angels  are  culling  them  o'er. 

For  a  Sabbath  and  Summer  forever. 
When  the  years  shall  forget  the  Decembers  they  wore. 

And  the  shrond  shall  no  woven,  no,  never  I 
In  a  twilight  like  that,  darling  M.  for  a  bride— 

Oh !  what  more  or  the  world  could  one  wish  beside. 
As  wc  gazed  on  the  river  unroli'd 

Till  we  heard,  or  we  fancied.  Its  musical  tide. 
Where  It  flowed  through  the  Gateway  of  Gold?'' 

Dearest,  you  must  forgive  my  ardent  expressions  in  this  letter. 
With  a  temperament  gushing  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with  senti- 
ment and  rhapsody,  I  have  passed  the  fleeting  summer  In  thy  charm- 
ing presence  In  one  continual  dream  of  poesy.  I  cannot  now  turn 
back  to  the  solemn  duties  before  me,  without  telling  you  what  trem- 
bled on  my  tongue  a  thousand  times,  as  we  gathered  flowers  together 
and  wove  our  chaplets  in  the  sunny  days  gone  by.  Dear,  darling  Mary, 
/  love  yoUy  I  adore  you.  How  often  In  the  beautifhl  moonlight  nights, 
aa  we  strolled  among  the  lilacs  and  the  primroses,  have  I  been  on  the 
verge  of  clasping  your  Jeweled  hand  and  telling  you  all  my  heart. 
But,  oh!  1  did  not  quite  dare;  the  hours  were  so  delightful,  even  aa 
they  were.  Fearing  that  I  might  be  repulsed,  I  chose  to  accept  the 
Joy  oven  that  there  was,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  all. 

How  many  a  morning  have  I  arisen  and  firmly  resolved  that,  ere 
another  day,  I  would  know  my  fate !  But,  ah !  the  twilight  would  fall, 
and  the  evening  hour  would  pass  by,  and  I  never  completely  dared  to 
risk  the  result  of  a  declaration.  The  morfow  I  knew  would  be  Joyous 
if  I  bridled  my  Impulse;  it  might  not  be  if  I  made  a  mistake.  But 
the  dream  has  passed  by.  To-morrow,  I  bid  adieu  to  these  silvan 
groves,  the  quiet  meadows  and  the  gurgling  brooks,  to  go  back  to  the 
prose  duties  of  business.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  festal  season, 
as  I  am  upon  the  verge  of  going,  having  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  I  have  told  you  my  heart.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  your  reply  will  be.  You  have  been  to  me  one  continual  puzzle. 
If  your  answer  is  adverse,  I  can  only  entertain  the  highest  respect  for 
you  ever  in  the  future;  and  memory  shall  keep  ali%'ethe  recollection 
of  the  most  bllssftil  summer  I  have  ever  known.  If  your  reply  is 
favorable  — dearest,  may  I  fondly  hope  that  it  will  be?— then  opens 
before  me  a  great  volume  of  happiness,  of  which  this  Joyous  summer 
has  been  bnt  the  opening  chapter. 

Dear  M.,  may  I  come  again  and  see  you,  and  address  yon  hence- 
forth as  a  lover?  The  messenger  who  brings  yon  this  will  return 
again  in  an  hour  for  your  answer.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  an  hour 
of  suspense  this  will  be  to  me.  Upon  your  reply  hangs  my 
future.    If  your  reply  is  favorable,  I  shall  tarry  another  day;  and  will 
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jon  grant  mc  a  long  inteniew,  as  I  have  much  to  talk  over  with  you  ? 
If  unravorabic,  plea«e  rutum  this  letter  with  yournote.  Accept  my 
wannest  thanks  for  the  entertainment  which  I,  in  common  with 
others,  have  received  at  your  hand  in  the  past ;  and,  if  I  may  not  sign 
myself  your  devoted  lover,  I  shall  at  least,  I  trust,  have  e>-er  the 
pleasure  of  subscribing  myself. 

Your  Sincere  Friend, 
CLARENCE  HAKRINGTOX. 


Favorable  Reply. 

Dear  Cxjlrencv: 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  to  answer  yonr  missive 
with  the  same  poetic  fervor  that  colors  your  letter  trom  beginning  to 
end.  While  it  is  given  you  to  tread  the  emerald 
pavements  of  an  imaginative  Eden,  in  my  plainer 
nature  I  can  only  walk  the  common  earth. 

I  fUIly  agree  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  the 
beautiful  summer  Just  passed.  Though  in  seasons 
heretofore  many  people  have  been  here  fh)m  the 
cities,  I  have  never  known  a  summer  so  dellghtfhl. 
Tes,  Clarence,  these  three  months  have  been  Joy- 
ous, because  —  shall  I  confess  it?— because  you 
have  been  here.  I  need  not  write  more.  You  have 
agreed  to  stay  another  day ;  I  shall  be  at  homo  this 
altemoon,  at  two  o'clock,  and  will  be  happy  to  see 
yon. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

MARY  SINGLETON.  y 


the  lady  who  knows  how  to  get  an  excellent  breakfast  early  in 
the  morning,  who  is  not  only  a  model  of  neatness  herself,  but  relieves 
her  mother  in  household  duties,  keeping  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  clean  and  orderly. 

I  have  admired  and  loved  you  for  yonr  musical  talent  and  your  fine 
conversational  powers,  but,  as  I  could  not  keep  the  necessary  ser\-ants 
to  enable  you  constantly  to  gratify  those  talents  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  substantial  duties,  I  feel  that  ocr  marriage  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  us  both. 

Yon  asked  my  reason  for  my  changing  love;  I  have  reluctantly, 
yet  plainly,  stated  it.  Hoping,  however,  that  you  may  always  be  happy 
in  life,  I  am. 

Your  Friend, 

CLINTON  HOLMES. 


To  a  Lady,  from  a  Gentleman  Confessing 
Change  of  Sentiment 


814 St.,  April  2, 1&-. 

Miss  Marion  Thornton: 

Your  note  accusing  me  of  cold- 
ness is  before  me.  After  spending  several  hours 
in  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  determine  what 
is  my  duty,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  decidedly 
best  for  me  to  be  perfectly  fhmk  with  yon,  and  gi%-c 
my  reasons  for  a  change  of  sentiment. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  live  happily  togi^thcr  if 
we  were  married,  because,  l^om  disparaging  re- 
marks I  have  heard  yon  make  concerning  people 
that  arc  not  wealthy,  I  think  yon  would  be  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  my  circumstances ;  and  the  ftirtber 
fact  that  you  allow  your  mother  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  household,  you  sitting  in  the  parlor 
entertaining  gentlemen,  and  aflfectlng  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  housekeeping,  is  proof  that  our 
tastes  would  not  accord  in  home  matters.  I  con- 
sider it  Just  as  honorable,  and  Just  as  important, 
that  young  ladies  should  do  something  to  support 
themselves,  as  that  young  men  should.  If  the  op- 
portunities are  not  as  groat  for  them  to  go  abroad, 
they  can,  at  least  while  at  home,  learn  to  bo  good 
in  sewing,  cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  thus  be 
prepared  when  opportunities  offer,  to  make  pru- 
dent, economical,  tidy  housewives.  I  do  not 
under-value  the  importance  of  being  proficient  in 
the  lighter  accomplishments  which  go  to  make 
a  lady  at  ease  in  society;  bnt  I  vastly  more  prize    I 
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One  Way  of  Breakrng  the  lofl. 

M St.,  JnlJ  1,  I8-. 

Ur  Dua  FRnND  Cabolimi: 

1  reWrned  jeiterday  from  *  brief  trip 
iDtoCauadi,  mrjoarneybelnemoatiereublfj  onlj' ooe  llltlc  eplaoda 
bruklng  the  monutony,  u  1  neued  bome,  wblch  wu  Ibla:  iu  tbe 
DCit  acat  behind  me  <□  Ibe  car  ul  ■  yonng  couple,  wbo  were  evldenUj 
legreiilDg  Ibst  Ibelr  ride  wu  ao  near  an  end.  Tbangfa  barfed  Id  my 
nidldg,  1  cnqld  Dol  avoid  bearing  mucb  Ibst  tbey  said.  One  quealian 
naked  by  the  young  man  made  ■  atriklng  Impreaalon  on  my  mind. 
**  Maggie,"  aald  he^  "we  have  now  been  acquainted  a  good  while;  you 
kDOW  me,  and  I  know  you^    I  do  DOl  need 


I  knew  the  yonng  hilow  had  taken  Ihal  i 
were  tbnnderfDg  along,  to  thai  he  might  not  be  knocked  down  by  the 
healing  of  bis  own  heart.  I  coQftaato  have  been  guilty  of  eaveadrop- 
plng,  Ihea.  I  llalened  Intently  for  Ibe  Isdy'a  anawer,  but  Juat  at  that 
moment,  aa  my  111  luck  would  have  It,  another  (rain  camo  IbunderinR 
by  aa,  and  her  voice  was  drowned  In  the  uolae.  I  got  to  thinking  Uko 
Ible:  auppoaayan  and  I  were  riding Ihnii,  and  I  >hoti1d  aak  preclaely 
the  aame  quealion;  what  would  be  joar  reply!  I  am  very  CDrloua  to 
know  what  yonr  answer  would  be,  and  aball  awall  a  letter  from  yon, 
wltb  mnch  anxiety. 

HoalTrulv  Yonra, 

ROLAND  MILLS. 


Letter  fron  a  Young  Han  Who  Proposeo    HarrlaflS  aad 
Emigration. 

4K St.,  April  le,  IS-. 

DsaB  Clara  ; 

Ton  bave  donblleea  heard  of  my  Intention  to  go  West 
In  the  coming  month.  Though  aunounded  here  wltb  my  relatlvea  and 
all  the  many  ftiende  of  my  boyhood,  I  have  an  tntenae  dealre  to  try 
my  fortnne  amid  new  acenea,  feeling  that  the  tellera  that  now  bind  me 
and  aeem  to  hinder  my  upward  progreaa  will  then  be  broken. 

i  shall  BDUder  my  ties  with  aoiue  regrets,  but,  lo  commence  my  busi- 
ness career  aa  I  am  desimua  of  doing,  1  must  make  Ibe  sacrlflcei  In 
doing  ao,  I  do  no  more  than  tboDsande  have  dune  before  me.  In  the 
great,  broad  Oelda  of  the  growing  Weat,  a  young  man  of  reaolution, 
ambition,  honesty,  Icmporaoce  sndpencvcrance  cannot  fall,  I  believe, 
Bpldly  than  be  can  bete;  yon 


An  Omr  of  Marriage. 


St.,  Doc 

10,18-. 

nany  times!  wben  we 

er  to  aak  the 

Klf,  !l  la 

noeaayta»k. 

I  bave  Intended,  oh, 
have  been  together,  to  put  Ibe  simple  qi 
note  shall  aak;  but,  attbon^  apparently  a 
hand  in  marriage  of  one  1  eo  deeply  love  a 

I  therefore  write  what  1  have  never  found  courage  In  my  heart  to 
apeak.  Deareal,  will  you  bestow  npon  me  the  greot  bapplneaa  of  per- 
mitting me  locBllyoamlnef  If  I  have  apoken  thla  loo  boldly,  you 
will  forgive;  hull  fondly  hope  that  you  will  not  bo  indifferent  to  my 
appeal.  T  trust.  If  yon  anawettbis  In  Ibe  Plllrmallve.  tbit  you  will 
never  regret  doing  ao.  Anxiously  awaiting  your  anawer,  I  remain, 
Toura  Aatcllonately, 

HARtAM  DEMPSTER. 


Favorable  Reply. 

wr St.,  Dec.  10,  IB-. 


YonryTopoaal  la  quite  nneipecled  to 
andor  aad  frankness  that  I  can  lake  no 

',  give  you  a  dellnlle  reply.    Marriage  is 


thsl  you  may  Aops. 


e  as  that  I 


will,  I  Ihink,  coincide  wltb  me  Iu  ibis  opinion. 

Dear  Clara,  of  all  my  farewells,  none  will  be  s. 
shall  bid  to  yoa.  Dear,  dear  Clara,  you  cannot  be  Indifferent  lo  the 
fact  that  I  have  long  devotedly  iBved  you;  and,  at  Ibr:  hour  of  partibg, 
I  feci  that  Icaunol  go  without  telling  you  my  heart,  and  asking  yon  If 
I  may  not  have  your  love  In  return.  And  now,  while  I  am  asking, 
will  you  not  tske  me  and  my  heart,  and  in  turn  allow  me  to  be  your 
protector  through  llfef 

Dearest,  I  am  going  lo  press  my  suit  stilt  furihcr.  Will  yon  not  be 
mine  before  I  go,  and  accompany  me  on  my  journey!  I  know  this  ia 
great  deal  of  you.    To  accept  of  this  proposition,  is  lo  take 


you  I 


csired  c( 


lo  right  Id 


k  tbe  I 


tell  you  all.    If  you  accept  my 

offer,  and  Hilt  consent  lo  cast  your  fortunes  with  me-out  Iu  tbe  great 
Sea  of  ibe  Hereafter,  I  can  aaanre  you  that  no  trouble  or  sorrow  will 

paolon  and  sacred  trust,  so  will  I  be  to  yon  all  tb-' » lover  and  husband 

Now,  dearest,  If  yon  will  accept  my  futnre  aa  your  own,  and  place 
yourself  by  my  aide,  accepting  tbe  sorrow  and  partaking  of  the  Joy 
ihal  Is  In  store  forme,  yon  will  makcmo  the  happiest  of  men.  if  you 
assent,  God  grant  that  jou  may  never  regret  your  faith.  Do  not  decide 
the  question  hastily.  The  sacrtlce  Is  such.  In  leaving  home  and  kin- 
dred, that  you  may  not  accept  of  my  proposal  even  though  yon  love. 
Wben  yon  have  fully  determined,  however,  please  send  fhe  answer, 
which  I  shall  most  uulonsly  await.  Ever,  Dear  Clara, 
Vour  AffeclionslB, 

HENRY  ADAMS. 


IK  — .  St.,  April  IS,  IS-. 
Deas  Henkt: 

I  can  make  a  reply  lo  your  candid  question  at  once. 
I  do  not  need  to  deliberate  upon  it  long.  I  love  you ;  I  confide  in  yon. 
1  will  Imsl you;  Iwlllgowltbyou;  I  will  accept  the  love  and  Ihe  future 
yon  otter.  Too  may  have  many  Joys;  yon  may  experience  some  sor- 
rows: I  will  share  end  bear  them  all  with  yuu,  ImBtingthst  patient, 
earnest,  willing  effort  may  crown  our  labors  with  success.  Believing 
tbal  God  will  guide  and  prosper  us,  I  can  only  add,  hoping  lo  see  yon 
soon,  tbal  I  am,  Ever  youts, 

CLARA  DUNHAM. 


NOTES   OP  INVITATION  AND   ■WEDDING   CARDS. 


Cards  I  Invitations. 


"WEDDING    CARDS. 


ffF  the  lady  who  marries  resides 
with  her  parents,  with  relatives, 
guardians,  or  friends,  and  the 
marriage  receives  the  approval  of 
I  those  parties,  the  ceremony  nsu- 
(  ally  takes  place  at  the  residence 
'  of  the  bride,  or  at  the  church 
where  she  generally  attends ;  a 
reception  being  held  at  her  resi- 
dence soon  afterwards  or  upon  the  return  from 
the  bridal  tour. 

Some  parties  prefer  to  marry  very  quietly, 
having  but  few  guests  at  the  wedding.  Others 
make  more  elaborate  display,  and  observe  the 
time  as  an  occasion  of  general  rejoicing.  Where 
many  guests  are  invited,  it  is  customary  to  issue 
notes  of  invitation  to  those  persons  whose  at- 
tendance is  desired,  accompanied  by  wedding 
cards  bearing  the  name  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  form  of  wording  such  notes  and  cards  has 
clianged  but  little  for  several  years,  though  the 
style  in  which  such  wording  appears,  changes 
frequently. 

Two  methods  are  pursued  in  preparing  the 
invitations  and  cards :  one  being  to  have  them 
neatly  printed  from  type  ;  the  other,  and  more 
expensive  manner,  is  to  have  them  engraved  and 
printed  in  the  metropolis,  by  a  card-engraver, 
who  makes  an  exclusive  business  of  preparing 
such  cards. 

The  later  style  for  cards  and  notes  of  invita- 
tion is  to  have  the  most  of  the  wording  in  a 
light  script,  upon  very  fine,  white,  hillet  paper, 
and  the  cards  upon  thin  bristol-board,  some- 
times long,  and  frequently  nearly  square,  accord- 
ing to  fancy. 

The  following  cards  and  notes  of  invitation, 
while  expressing  the  suitable  wording,  do  not. 


in  all  cases,  represent  the  size  of  the  card  or 
note  of  invitation.  They  are  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  fancy,  and  generally  a  little  larger 
than  here  illustrated, 

In  sending  the  note  of  invitation,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  inclose  the  cards  in  the  same  envel- 
ope. In  eases  where  no  guests  are  invited,  yet 
it  is  desired  to  inform  the  acquaintances  through- 
out the  country  of  the  marriage,  it  is  usual  to 
inclose  the  cards  alone.  Formerly,  it  was  com- 
mon to  use  but  one  card,  having  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Clias.  H.  Smith  in  the  center  of  the  card,  while 
the  lady's  maiden  name  was  placed  upon  the 
lower  left-hand  corner.  Of  late,  it  is  regarded 
more  in  style  to  use  two  cards,  one  considera- 
bly lai^er  than  the  other;  the  larger  bearing 
the  names,  Mr,  &  Mi-s.  Chas.  H.  Smith,  the 
smaller,  the  lady's  name  alone,  thus: 


l|»tti<  ^  .^igwrf. 
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NOTia  OF   INVITATION    TO   WEDDINGS, 


If  it  is  definitely  decided  where  the  future 
permanent  residence  of  the  newly  wedded 
conple  is  to  be,  it  ia  proper  to  place  the  name 
of  the  town  and  state,  at  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  lai^er  card,  aa  shown  herewith. 


Invitations  to  ttie  Wedding. 

?  HE  following,  are   among   the   many 
of  the  various  styles  of  notes  of  inviUi- 
the 


4f.|iJL«-4^-l|-$««"^' 


tion 

wedding  cere- 
mony. The 
form  shown 
here,  is  printed  on  paper 
iiljoiit  the  width,  but  a 
little  shorter  than,  com- 
mercial note  paper,  the 
wording  being  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  sheet. 
In  the  center  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  sheet 
is  the  monogram,  com- 
posed of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  sui-names  of 
the  bride  and  groom, 
blended  together.  This 
monognmi  is  also  printed 
iiljon  the  flap  of  the  en- 
velope containing  the 
invitation  and  cards. 
Theaccompanyingisthe 
note  of  invitation  issued 
by  Mr.  &  Mra.  D  Col- 
lins, on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  M.  Ijouise,  to 
Jay  H.  Sabray ;  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  at 
their  residence.  Two 
cards  accompany  this 
Pote,  one  reading  Mr.  ^ 
Mrs.  Jay  II.  Sabray,  the 
other,  M.  Louise  t'olUnt. 


nllum 


IHTlLquj^  to  Jag  ^ST^agaB, 

AT  THEIR  HOME.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


i 


NOTES  OF  INVITATION  TO   WEDDINGS  AND  RECEPTIONS. 
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If  desirous  of  giving  information  of  the  time 
of  return  from  the  bridal  tour,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  receptions  afterwards,  the  address  is 
omitted  on  the  larger  card,  and  a  third  card 
may  accompany  the  other  two,  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 


AvTBB  Dkcembeb  14, 187S, 


Oor.  of  BcTtnth  and  CltntoB  Sla. 


MILWAUKKB.  WIS. 


This  style  of  invitation,  requiring  no  cards,  is 
frequently  used : 


^^  «-€=^8t.  Paul,  MimiMota.^=^^  ^^ 


KjAuidcuiy  %t^n^a^  Sil/ec.  ^7m^   /S76^j 

OEOBOI  B.  TAKCS.  ALICE  D.  SPENCER. 


This  style  of  invitation,  printed  on  a  fine  card 
about  the  size  of  a  large  envelope,  is  frequently 
employed.  If  desirous  of  using  colored  card- 
board, a  light  olive  or  pink  tint  is  sometimes 
admissible,  though  white  is  always  in  best 
taste. 


THOS.  H.  CUMMINGS. 


MARY  C.  BEXHAM. 


AT  TBI 


WEDNESDAY  EVE'G,  MAR.  10,  1872, 


At  ClBht  o*olook. 


The  following  note,  announcing,"  At  Home, 
after  October  15,  requires  no  cards : 


>• 


H.  D.  MILES. 


MART  D.  WILLIAMS. 


PWT.^ 


AT  rOVS  O'CLOCK,  P.  X. 


At  Bom*,  after  Oetober  15th. 


No.I3  0akUBdStre«i. 


NOTES  OF  INVITATION  TO  WEDDINGS   AND   RECEPTIOUS. 


The  carda  are  often  made  in  this  proportdou,  I       Not  unfrequently   the  cards  are  fastened  at 
and  fastened  with  a  ribbon,  thus :  I  the  top,  as  shown  in  this  illustration: 


ft.||w.|,m«l|)iton, 


^ngcline  ^HiemtMiti^. 


The  following  Invitation  is  accompanied  by 
the  cards  shown  above,  fastened  by  a  ribbon  in 
the  center.  The  larger  card  bears  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wilson;  the  other,  the 
name  of  the  bride,  Angeline  Sherman. 


if,.  fJi.u.yt 

Cf  their  Daughter,  Angeline,  Tassday  GTe'g,  Apr.  23d,  '72, 


%(«'&  $■  fanJ. 

The  succeeding  invitation  is  issued  by  the 
parents  ot  the  bride,  the  reception  taking  place 
at  their  residence,  after  the  ceremony  at  church. 
As  with  the  other  invitations,  this  is  also  accom- 
pauied  by  the  monogram. 


]|t,  I  ]|r3,  ^anroel  l|cnil«rsen, 


KlAItltlAOE  CEBEHONIES. 


AVING  resolved  < 
upon  marriage,  the  lady 
will  determine  when  the  c 
mony  shall  take  place. 

No   peculiar  form  of    cere- 
mony is  requisite,  nor  is  it  im-  _//  ^^ 
perative  that  it  be  performed  by  a  particular     \3 
person.     In  the  United  States,  marriage  i 
regarded  as  a  civil  contract,  which  may  be  entered 
into  by  a  simple  declaration  of  the  contracting  parties, 
made  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  that  they,  the  - 
!^d  parties,  do  respectively  contract  to  be  husband  and  wife. 

In   consequence    of  the   recognized  vast  importance  of  mar- 
riage  to  the  parties  contracting  the  same,  long  usage  has  estab- 
.lished  the  custom,  almost  universally,  of  having  the  ci 
ed  by,  or  in  presence  of,  a  clergyman  or  magistrate. 

To  be  entitled  to  contract  marriage,  the  following  requisites  are  necessary: 
1st,  That  they  be  willing  to  marry  ;  2d,  That  they  be  of  sound  mind ;  3d,  That  they  \ 
have  arrived  at  the  ^e  allowed  by  law ;  4th,  That  neither  of  the  parties  is  mar- 
ried already  to  another  who  is  living,  and  from  whom  such  party  has  not  obtained  a  divorce 
from  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  and    5th,  Tliat  the  parties  are  not  so  nearly  related  by  consan- 
guinity, as  to  prohibit  their  marriage,  by  the  laws  of  the  Stiitc  in  which  the  marriage  is  contrac- 
ted. 


THE  MARUIAGE  LICENSE. 


In  most  of  the  States,  the  common  law  re- 
quires that  the  male  be  fourteen  and  the  female 
twelve  years  of  age,  before  the  marriage  can 
take  place.  In  certain  States,  seventeen  for 
males  and  fourteen  for  females ;  in  others,  the 
age  for  males  is  eighteen,  for  females,  fourteen. 

Formerly  in  certain  Eastern  States,  parties  in- 
tending to  marry  were  required  by  statute  to  re- 
cord a  notice  of  such  intent  with  the  town  clerk 
for  three  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
if  no  objection  was  interposed,  the  clerk  was  au- 
thorized to  give  acertificate  to  that  effect,  and  the 
clergyman  or  magistrate  was  empowered  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  In  various  States,  the  law 
requires  that  parties  intending  marriage  shall 


previously  obtain  from  the  city  or  town  clerk,  a 
certificate  of  their  respective  names,  occupa* 
tions,  ages,  birth-places,  and  residences  upon 
receipt  of  which,  any  clergyman  or  magistrate 
is  authorized  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

In  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  consent 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  is  required,  l>efore 
the  proper  officer  can  issue  a  license,  if  the  male 
be  under  twenty-one  years,  or  the  female  under 
eighteen 

In  some  of  the  States,  alicense  tomarrymust 
first  be  procured  of  the  city,  town,  or  county 
clerk,  empowering  the  clergyman  or  magistrate 
to  marry  the  contracting  pai-ties,  which  is  word- 
ed as  follows : 


d^^^fc^gxaaa 


PoFPiagF 


cHiiog<flWtf«; 


IkirrnsF. 

— Cvunty  of— 


^t, /.,./,/. ,///,  S).l,  y. ,  I,  „,j, /,.,,,.  /.^.//f  „„,/t.„yJ  t.  „,(„„i, 

tf  .-Miatt  Ml  utu  ff-y  «(,«fl«<i^  fl/'ejfeuM^,,  /^^„,  flat „ - - , 

•»./ J« ,  „„„a!Vy  /.y/,  ^,„/,^,„  ,njf«,^  ,/«■,  m<,l,  •/ 

-,  o"(//P«  -I.  l*y«.i,</  /.  U^utH  t^it  vf«n«  fc  m<  «.<Z/.h  iAilty  Jayi,  ^tn, 

SfflitnrsB- im^ 

...  uiJ  f.Mt  .,J  tg.  iBi,./lta^,  .1  iu  ^,  „ 

•  n  tai'ti^euHt^,  f/Ui  Jay  e/„ ,^S; /■)'/ 


State  of 

It. 
i«c. 


CTountn. 


■/.H- 


,  An*fy  etklify-  /4a/  01 


a„ 


J" 


„„J„ 


u  /„,J  „„/„<  //u... 


*t,  atJliii  tMt«nU  anJAml  «/i/m  SinU. 


.  'i?—,  ef/-,,,J,; 


"V  "/- 


.,Grf^.,/d7_ 


CEREMONY   OF   MARRIAGE,    AND   MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE. 
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The  Ceremony. 

Tlie  license  procured,  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage may  take  place  wherever  it  best  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  marrying,  and  may 
Ite  i)erformed  by  a  clergyman,  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  judge  of  an  inferior  court,  jus- 
tice of  the  ])eace,  or  police  justice;  one  or  more 
witnesses  being  present  to  testify  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  clergyman  or  magistrate  may  visit 
the  candidates  for  matrimony  at  a  private  resi- 
dence, hotel,  hall,  church  or  other  place;  or  the 
parties  may  call  upon  the  clergyman  at  his 
residence,  or  visit  the  magistrate  in  his  office, 
where  the  rite  may  be  performed.  When  the 
ceremony  is  conducted  by  the  magistrate,  the 
following  is  the  usual  form. 

Form  of  Marriage. 

(The  man  and  woman  rising,  the  Justice  wilt  suyto  the  man  .*) 

"Will  yon  have  1hi«i  woman  to  be  your  wedded  wife,  to  live  together 
after  Ood*8  ordinance,  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony,  to  love  her, 
comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her,  In  Blckne^s  and  In  health,  and,  for- 
Hking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  nnto  her,  so  long  as  you  both  shall 
live?*' 

{Then,  addressing  the  woman  ^  the  justice  will  say:) 

"  Will  yon  have  this  man  to  be  your  wedded  husband,  to  live  together 
after  God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony,  to  love,  honor 
and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and,  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  thee  only  nnto  him,  so  longjas  you  both  shall  live? '" 

{The  parties  ansufering  in  the  affirmative,  the  Justice  will  then  instruct 

to  Join  hands,  and  say: 

•*By  the  act  of  Joining  hands  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  relation 
of  hatband  and  wife,  and  solemnly  promise  and  engage,  in  the  pres- 


ence of  these  witnesses,  to  love,  honor,  comfort  and  cherish  each  other 
as  such,  so  long  as  you  both  shall  live;  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  I  do  hereby  pronounce  you  hus- 
band and  wife." 


Short  Form  of  Marriage. 

{The  Justice  wilt  instruct  the  parties  to  rise  and  Join  hands^  and 

then  soy:) 

"  By  this  act  of  joining  hands  you  do  take  upon  yourselves  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  and  solemnly  promise  and  engage,  in  the 
prenence  of  these  witnesses,  to  love  and  honor,  comfort  and  cherish 
each  otlier  as  such,  as  long  as  you  both  shall  live;  therefore  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  1  do  hereby  pronounce 

you  husband  and  wife." 


The  form  used  by  clergymen  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  the  wording  may  vary  slightly 
to  suit  the  occasion  and  conform  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  under  which  the  parties  marry. 

The  marriage  license  is  returned  by  the  mag- 
istrate or  clergyman  to  the  clerk  that  granted 
it,  for  record.  At  the  time  of  procuring  the 
license,  however,  the  bridegroom  or  other  per- 
son should  obtain  a  blank  marriage  certificate, 
usually  furnished  by  the  clerk,  which  should 
be  filled  by  the  clergyman  or  magistrate  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  certifying  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties;  which  certificate  should  be 
always  preserved  by  the  husband  and  wife,  as 
proof  of  marriage,  if  necessary,  when  they 
have  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  marriage 
certificate: 


Certjiioate. 


That of. in  the  State  of and of in  the  State  of 

were  at in  the  said  County,  by  me  joined  together  in 

,  in  the  y(>ar  of  our  Lord,  One  Thouaand  Eight  Ilnndred  and  Seventy 


.F^^c5\ 


NOTICES   OF   MARKIAGK, 


Marriage  Notices,  etc. 


^  rilDE  from  tlie  entertainmente  of 
guests  at  the  residence  of  the  bride, 
the  expenses  of  the  marriage  are 
I  entirely  borne  by  the  groom,  who 
is  understood  to  be  the  winner  of 
the  prize.  If  the  parties  marrying 
lire  wealthy  and  of  undoubted 
standing  and  reftjjectability  in 
Bociety,  tliey  can  appropriately  celebrate  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  in  an  expensive  manner,  the  occa- 
sion being  taken  by  the  relatives  and  friends  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  making  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  present  to  the  bride  and  groom.  If,  how- 
ever, the  parties  move  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  an  expensive  bridal  tour,  and  very  great 
display  at  the  wedding,  are  not  advisable.  It  is 
much  better  for  the  newly  wedded  couple  to 
commence  life  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  modest 
that  succeeding  years  cannot  fail  to  steadily 
increase  their  wealth  and  give  them  better 
opportunities.  People  always  more  highly 
respect  those  persons  who  steadily  go  upward, 
no  matter  how  slowly,  than  those  that  attempt  a 
display  l)eyond  their  ability  honestly  to  maintain. 
To  legally  marry  in  the  United  States,  only  a 
few  incidental  expenses  are  really  necessary.  Of 
these,  the  licenee  costs,  in  diiferent  States,  from 
one  to  two  dollars,  and  the  magistrate,  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  is  allowed  by  law  to 
charge  two  dollars.  ^Vhiie  no  law  regulates 
the  price,  it  is  customary  to  quietly  present  the 
clergyman  five  dollars  or  more,  according  to  the 
ability  and  liberality  of  the  groom.  In  giving 
notice  of  the  marriage  to  the  newspajier,  it  is 


courtesy  alwavs  to   enclose,  with  the  sanit 
dollar  bill. 

The  woi-ding  of  the  marriage  notice  i 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the  parties  h 
a  large  cirrle  of  acquaintances,  to  whotn  tl 
desire  to  offer  an  apology  for  not  having  invi 
them  to  the  wedding,  they  will  announce,  w 
the  notice,  that  no  general  invitation  ' 
extended,  thus: 


LiONASD  — RErNOLiB.—  In  lhl>  cIlT,  It  the  ntldFnc 
ralher.  Jaiiniry  I,  18!*.  hy  Urn  Key.  Chgn,  G.  Kohlii 
rhriM  ChniTh.  Hr.  Thcmn  D.  Lnmanl  and  Un.  A 
laughliT  of  Wu.  Falrbaulu,  Btq.,  ill  of  FhlUdclpbli. 


Other  marriage  notices,  according  to  circi 
stances,  will  read  as  follows: 


On  Tnendsv,  lbs  Tth  Inn!,,  lir  the  R«>.  Dr.  Belmont,  it  Ihr  mir 
of  the  brtdu's  uncle,  lUnnv  &»ker.  Era..  Cvnis  E.  Maynnrd,  of 
York,  ud  UI>b  Lliile  B.  tfenlwortb,  of  Clevctind,  Ublo. 

On  Tbarfday,  Januam  aoth,  at  the  renldcoce  of  Mr.  Am  SpniBni 
Haybetry  St.,  Anion  D.  Uiller,  of  St.  Joieph,  MIcb.,  nnd  lUtrl- 
Spragiie.  orililiifily. 

m,  Joeepb  piipvre  please  copy. 

At  tbc  Lelmd  houae.  Springflcld,  Ul.,  Janairj  90,  by  Ihs  Rer. 
Stoddard,  Stephen  M.  Byron,  or  De-.r  It,  Ulcb.,  and  Carrls  D.  P 
o/  SpringflBld,  ni. 


tier,  Hlaa 
Tn  thla  < 

Theee 


Ut.  onMnndat.at 
mandMlaeAgnea 


■fl  (blhcr.  X 


toolt  place  at  Ihe  reiidence  of  Henry 
Ictt,  Esq.,  on  Beverly  Place,  yesterday  monimE  al  nine  o'c 
only  a  select  company  of  friends  being  present.  The  h: 
couple  dcpnrleri  at  once  on  their  wedding  tour,  with  New  ' 
nt  their  main  point  of  deslinalion.  Their  visit  will  be  protra 
until  the  middle  of  next  month,  when,  upon  their  return, 
Waldron  will  assume  the  secretaryship  of  the  Greal  We; 
Mutual  Insurance  Compatiy,  of  this  city,  to  which  positio 
has  been  recenlly  called  by  the  directors  of  the  company. 


NOTES  OP  INVITATION. 


Invitations  to  Receptions  and  Parties. 


ON"    CJ1.K.CS    A.lsrD    OIS.aT7XiA.S.B. 


t'-^t" 

.fy^i 

sittmtiflirf*, 

p. 

•■■"f-« 

IDS, 

^e^i,e4t£a-u 

At  a  o'oiook 

c/^^e^^ 

i&x.  &  ittis.  aai.  )$.  Sattlett, 


su  ZLXi  z  la-OTOiT, 


C^«I^«     0u.€^l^H^,    ©§^-1^   SO-C^, 


T* --t 

.e|s 

3|r.|  ■|){ts.'fint9in|tettr8rt. 

^v^ 

i      ^'■e^t^e^t^a^  ^m  p.,  G^a^.  40'^^   ^y. 

IT  mnr  a'cuez. 

t         -.-^ 

-i0.^.i.t- 


fi*-'^'''^***'"** 


Jhursday  ^tbnino,  Jim.  ^th,  1871. 

—m  OOMPLIMINTARY.  m- 


S.  O,  Iawib,  Wa.  W.  Bbowh,  D.  B.  Skok 

"^  ^  Biaui  0.  Kixs,     Chu.  WiLMt>,    H.  B.  Vvrwa. . 


RECORD   AND   BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


.frT*^f-'»<dH^*^^^'H&-Mt'*-^ 


Family  Hecords, 


How  to  Prepare  the  Register;  giving  Names  of  tiis  Family,  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. 


!  URING  LIFE,  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  the  family,  which  should 
be  arranged  by  the  head  of  the 
household,  is  of  great  convenience  for 
reference.  This  register  should  con- 
I  the  name,  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
I  of  each  member  of  the  familj-.  It  may  be 
kept  in  the  Bible,  on  a  paper  prepared 
especially  for  the  purpose,  suitable  for  framing,  or 
in  any  manner  whereby  the  same  may  be  preserved. 
It  may  also  contain  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
members  of  the  family. 


N  preparing  the  register,  care  should  be 

taken  to  give  the  names  of  the  family  in 

full,  the  town  and  slate  where  each  was 

born,  and  date  of  birth;    the  slate  and 

town  where  each  died,  and  date  of  death ; 

/'V^         town  and  state  where  each  married,  and 

date,    together   with    the    name    of    the 

officiating  clergyman,  or  magistrate,  and  of  one  or 

I  more  witnesses  to  the  marriage.     In  proving  claims 

to  pensions,  or  heirship  to  estates,  this  is  frequently 

I  of  great  importance.     Observe   carefully  the  form 

I  of  record  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


,  UARDIANS    and    parents  are    also 
recommended  to  prepare  in  a  book 
of  blank  pages,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose,   a   biographical   sketch  of  each 
child  under  their  charge,  noting  pecul- 
iarities of  birth,  attending  physician,  color 
of  hair,  eyes,  £;c.,  when  born  ;  strength  of 
constitution,  subsequent  disposition,  age  at 
which  the  child  first  walks,  talks,  reads,  writes,  first 
attends  school,  and  so  on  upwards  until  the  child 
is  able  to  take  up  the  record  itself. 


^HE  child's  record  shauld  be  made  very 
full  and  explicit  for  many  reasons,  the 
principal  being  that  it  may  be  of  great 
service  to  the  future  biographer  of  the 
child,  while  the  physiologist  may  draw 
an  important  lessonby  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  habits  of  infancy  and  those 
■  years.  This  record  will  certainly  be  a 
r  of  value  to  the  family,  and  like  the  infant- 
e,  it  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  man  and 
n  as  a  daguerreotype  of  their  early  years. 


FORM   OF   FAMILY   RECORD. 


i^^^^^^w^S^^*^:? 


-''t:;*.  =*J*'^ 


AMILY  t 


EGISTEEtl    i 


xrAiKKa. 


BIRTBS. 


D<^c.  i).  IKSO,  *1  Rob 


WILUAU  WARD  BAKER. 
milAH  KINO  BAKER. 
WALTER  HENRY  BAKER 
MARY  EMILY  B.UiEH. 
SARAH  ADOUN'E  BAKER. 
CUAS.  ALBERT  DOW  BAKER. 


JUDB  T,  ISIO,  tt  Tror,  N.  V. 


AngMl  e,  IBM.  ftt  Home,  N.  Y. 
April  14,  18)17,  at  Rom?.  N.  Y. 
July  1.  IS39,  ■(  Rome.  N.  V. 
Kb;  10.  IMl,  11  Rome.  N.  Y. 


June  B,  1S«1,  at  Detroit.  Ulch. 


^'IS  A  «  mlEA.Si'  E  SL.=s£5 


KABCKS. 

By  Whom  Solemnized. 

Names 

Of  Witnesses. 

HENRY  DANIEL  BAKER 
MARY  EMILY  MUNSON. 

By  the  Ruv.  A.  H.  Buiilino. 
Atli^j^Nu^York. 

/n  Pnwact  nf 

CrHTiiLi  BiNioN. ' 

WILUAU  WARD  BAKER 
BERTHA  JANE  CORBETT. 

By  lli,^  Hl-v.  D.  p.  a»iTH, 

S.Irt.  I.  1S.-HI, 
Al  aiira1o;,ii  Sprtiisi,  N.  Y. 

In  rvfwna  of 

lUNHAn  B.  ROLMU. 

WALTER  HENRY  BAKER 
AOCE  a"n  BAILEY. 

By  the  Rc-v.  AttrnuR  Bmki' 

a<.-pt.  4.  IMS. 

At  Ronif,  New  York. 

/N  Pr<«M€  of 

SjSrJT 

MARY  EMILY  BAKKR 
MYRON  BURTON  ELDRIDGE. 

By  the  Rty.  D.  0.  Shitb. 

Al  Ddrell,  Mlchlaan. 

.„,.,™^ 

C*PT.  O.  D.  KniFLB. 

CBAS.  A.  D.  BAKER 
FLOHENCB  PERCY  BRIGQS. 

■Ofl 

By  Wn.  M.  KELLono,  J.  P., 

March  4,  ]K«, 

Al  81.  LQuliI,  Mi-onrl. 

In  Prainet  of 

tziiku.  D.  WcLUi, 

ANNR'ERSARrEa   OP  MARniAGE. 


GOLD,  SILVER  AND  OTHER  WEDDINGS. 


\SHION  has  established  the 
custom,  of  late  years,  of  cele- 
biating  certain  nntiiversaries 
of  the  marriage,  these  being 
named  as  follows : 

The  celebration  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  year  is  called 
the  co-rruN  wcililing;  at  two  years  comes  the 
PAPER ;  at  three,  the  leather  ;  at  the  close  of 
five  years  comes  the  wooden  ;  at  the  seventh 
anniversary  the  friends  assemble  with  the  WOOIj- 
EN,  and  at  ten  years  comes  the  tin.  At  twelve 
years  the  SILK  and  fine  linen  ;  at  fifteen  the 
CRYSTAL  wedding.  At  twenty,  the  friends  gather 
with  their  china,  and  at  twenty-five  the  married 
couple,  that  have  been  true  to  their  vows  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  are  rewarded  with  silver 
gifts.  From  this  time  forward,  the  tokens  of 
esteem  become  rapidly  more  valuable.  At  the 
thirtieth  anniversary,  they  are  presented  with 
PEARLS  ;  at  the  fortieth,  come  the  rubies  ;  and 
at  the  fiftietli,  occurs  the  celebration  of  a  glo- 
rious GOLDEN  wedding.  Beyond  that  lime  the 
aged  couple  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  many 
gifts  in  peace.  If,  however,  by  any  possibility 
they  reach  tlie  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  they 
are  presented  with  the  rarest  gifts  to  be  ob- 
tained, at  the  celebration  of  their  diamond  wed- 
ding. 

In  issuing  the  invitations  for  celebrating  these 
anniversaries,  it  is  customary  to  print  them  on 
a  material  emblematiciil  of  the  occasion.  Thus, 
thin  wood,  leather,  cloth,  tin-foil,  Bilk,  silver 


and  gold  paper,  and  other  materials  are  brought 
into  use. 

Of  course,  those  who  accept  of  such  an  invi- 
tation, and  partake  of  the  hospitaUties  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  are  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  collection  of  gifts  that  will  gi'aee  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  form  of  invitation  for  such  an  anniver- 
sary is  represented  in  the  following: 


■tife-TD 


4t-ri<0 


CT'-tic^'^   ^ite^jMif^^.    C/«-M.tea4.-u   jtttj    -tf^s 


COUNCIL  BLUFPI,  IOWA. 


INVITATIONS  TO  ■WEDDING    ANNIVER8AEIBS. 


Invitation  to  th«  Crystal  Woddlng* 


Invitation  to  the  China  Wedding. 


ORYSTAL  '^. 

ISJS.  \ST3. 


ROME,  N.  y. 


1^   VS'u^^U'n^, 


Invitation  to  the  Silver  Wedding. 


^1^.  i(  Mi^s.  \\.  R..  Me\d, 

"i^eti/faff^  ittufit  you  to  it  Al4Mttt  ai  ijitik  «^wh^> 

-<^      ANNIVERSARY,      >Sc^ 
(3    ^ ^ 

N«.  roa  Brwtwmjr.  Vtw  folk.  a«r*mOn|r  at  B  O'OIOOk. 


LONO  BBANCH. 


Invitation  to  the  Qoldon  Wedding. 


r.f|ir^.l- 


OF  THKIM  MARRIAQI, 


y.   :§!..  ...,    , 


174  MAYWOOD  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


INVITATIONS    TO    I'ARTIFS. 


Intimate  Friend. 


OTES  of  invitation  to 
(I  large  party  are 
iieiially  printed  and 
displayea  in  a  style 
similar  to  the  an- 
I  nexed,  being  always 
worded  in  tlie  tliird 
jierson.  If  written, 
and  aiiiuiig  intimate  friends,  a  more 
familiar  style  may  be  adopted. 

Invitations  should  be  written  or 
printed  njwn  a  whole  sheet  of  small 
note-pajjer,  and  sliould  he  issned  at 
least  a  week  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  ]>arty,  so  that,  if  necessary, 
a  suitable  dress  may  be  obtained.  For 
a  costume  ball  or  masquerade,  two 
weeks  is  tiie  itsnal  time  allowed  fur 
preparation. 

The  letters  K,  S.  V.  P.  are  some- 
times put  at  the  end  of  a  note.  They 
stand  for  the  French  nlira&e,  "ff«. 
poiiclez  sV/  voiis  i>lait  — answer,  if 
you  please.  It  is  better,  however, 
when  an  answer  is  jmrticularly 
desired,  to  say,  "  An  answer  will 
oblige." 

It  is  courtesy  to  reply  promptly  to 
a  note  of  invitation  requesting  an 
answer. 

If  no  reply  is  requested,  and  you 
send  no  regrets,  it  is  understood  tliat 
you  accept  the  invitation. 

Send  invitations,  to  persons  in 
your  own  city  or  neighborhood,  by 
your  own  messenger.  It  is  regarded 
a  violation  of  etiquette  to  senn  them 
by  mail. 


Mrs.  Langford  may  write  to  her  intimate  friend.  Miss 
Burling,  as  follows: 


/- 

^  ^.^  -ti 

®- 

^'}r'- 

a 

. ««  /,  /„«.  „  /a/A  .„„„/| 

/int/y     «,.   iW'c</n< 

../„y. 

.«,„„ 

ya    -ive*  (f    itt^tcA 

^.//& 

"T '"" 

y',A/e 

,uM. 

„/^,„,,    Si'c^ 

,a^/„..y 

r"' ' 

„..,„ 

,^.a  y....      m. 

,„/7  ,„ 

<  c//« 

^.<    «_, 

ittte    «     inate     faimtt^ 

,«^,U/. 

m,      «.     /,»    /.,.. 

„  A 

..,///.     ^,,f 

,W=,.« 

^. 

Q/'e^n^ 

</njf   ^uet 

""/■ 

INVITATIONS  TO   PARTIES. 
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Invftation  to  a  Lawn  Soiree. 

MR.  ft  MRS.  HARRINGTON. 

Mb.  D.  C.  Harbihoton. 

Request  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  at  a  Lawn  Soiree,  Friday  eve- 
ning, from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  ten  o'clock,  June  aoth,  18—, 
weather  permitting. 
R.  8.  V.  P. 


Invftation  to  an  Evening  Party. 

Mrs.  Langford  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelKs  company 
on  Thursday  evening,  7th  Inst.,  at  seven  o'clock. 
No.  7 St,  Dec.  Ist 


Answer  Accepting  tlie  Invitation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  accept,  with  pleasure,  Mrs.  Langford's  kind  invi- 
tation for  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  Inst. 
No.  8 St.,  Dec.  ad. 


Answer  Declining  the  Invitation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  regret  their  inability  to  accept  Mrs.  Langford's 
kind  invitation  for  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst. 
No.  8 St,  Dec.  ad. 


Invitation  to  a  Dinner  Party. 

Mr.  Conklin  presents  his  warm  regards  to  Mr.  Belden,  and  requests 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner,  on  Thursday  next  (18th)  at  5 
o'clock.  Mr.  Conklin  expects  the  pleasure,  also,  of  receiving  Mr.  Wil- 
bur, of  Bnflklo. 

An  answer  will  oblige. 

No.  44 St.,  June  16, 18—. 


Answer  Accepting  the  Invitation. 

Mr.  Belden  presents  his  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Conklin,  and  accepts, 
with  pleasure,  his  polite  invitation  for  Thursday  next 

No.  17 St.,  June  17, 18—. 


Answer  Declining  the  Invitation. 

Mr.  Belden  regrets  that  a  previously  arranged  business  engagement 
will  prevent  his  accepting  Mr.  Conklin's  kind  invitation  for  to-mor- 
row. Mr.  Belden  has  delayed  answering  until  to-day,  hoping  to  effect 
a  change  of  appointment,  but  has  learned  this  forenoon  that  no  change 
can  be  made  without  serious  disappointment  to  others. 

No.  17 St.,  June  17, 18—. 


^^ttnit,  ifm  ni  ^mit  i/diAYi 


COMPUMBNTS  ?•)■ 


O^^do^pvc^eiy,   (Q'toe^i^n^^    (^€>^€ude4.   s>f,    ^f/s. 


No.  481  MARBLB  STREET. 


V  %  i|«!8'  l|wwa  H|low0m'ji 


COMPLIMBNTS  POK 


C^^f&o^nf/ayu/  (g-ut-eyyit^t^^    ©^^  H^d/t^    y//J. 


3D-A.lTailTO- 


R«fr«thm«ntt  will  b«  Served  at  Ten  o'Clock. 


KTVITATION3  TO  PARTIES  AND  FUNEBALS. 


Familiar  Invitation  to  a  Wedding. 


DBAS  HlTTlI: 

tor  our  Agfle't  irEdding.  u  we  deUrt  to  bo  almoai 
■KtLreljr  pKTSW:  but  the  preieDcs  o(  k  few  dear 
(riendt  wilt  bIts  UB  all  plwsmv.   Cun  we  coant  )-oa 

on  TlieuUr  CTenlng  neit;  December  IBIb.  >nil  >l 

Hoping  to  ue  yon  eulj,  I  am, 

Toan  AffecUonUelir. 

BEBTUA  ax^SOX. 


Aniwcr  Accepting  the  Invitation. 

No. St,  Doc  la,  18-- 

:r  Db^k  Bbbtha: 

lucepcwltb  grent  pleuuro 
ir  kind  iDTlUtton  to  Aggie*!  wBiliUng,  siid  wll[ 


glTs  her  mr  UndeM  love  ud  bait  wlihea. 
YoorFileDd. 

BATTIE  HARXOIT. 


Anawer  Deollalng  the  Invitation. 


Er  Aggie. 


ending  Iho  wedding 


DxplT  regretting  tbiU  I  unnot  attend,  I  eui  entr 
wljb  Aggie,  Inber  new  relmtlon%  the  lojrODt  l[feoI 

HATTIE  HARMON. 


The  following  eihibits  the  lize  of  paper,  and  the  wording  of  a  FuneisI 
Notice,  in  common  use  in  the  metropolitan  cities,  where  it  is  inipauible, 
fiequently,  (or  all  the  friendf  Co  know  of  the  death. 


^funeral  ^0tice. 

SfflUUam  <Som0tocfi, 


./. 


^Ce4*io9*i,,     <«* 


Invitation  to  a  Ball. 


Imitation  to  •  FMthtal. 


eti  D^uns  l.JtF(r<i  a!  mi  Hm  Sim 


III.  II.  ST[|[iSII,  iUI  lEIIIII, 


fUST  Annual  B^li. 


cmrrmHiAL  sotil. 


Fete  Champetre, 

SPRINGDALE, 
WED1^ESDAT/rrEElliaOll_,]DI(E  10,  1874. 

Enlrann  Tickil.  y>  Ctnlt. 


Tbe  BboTe  card*  mar  ■>«  dlipUyed  Is 


U  uae  iboold  be  abooc  tour  tipiw  larger. 


VISITINa   AMD  t/THEE   CARDS. 


[  Ol'R  kinds  of  cards  are  in 
general  use,  viz. :  Wedding, 
Autograph  or  Visiting,  Ad- 
dress, and  Business  cards. 
Tlie  wedding  has  already 
been  described.  The  visiting 
card  is  used  principally  by 
the  lady  in  her  calls  among  aoijuaiutances  in  the 
city.  The  address  card  is  also  frequently  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  useful  to  present 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  open  future  corre- 
spondence. The  business  curd  is  valuable  for 
advertising  and  as  being  introductory  to  busi- 
ness acquaintance.  la  the  autograph  card, 
Chaa.  H.  Brigga  will  write  his  name  as  follows : 


'^^tta.   a^.   S/i/'^'O^. 


His  wife  will  write  her  name : 


Hia  daughter 
thus : 


will  add  Miss  to  their  names, 


Or  the  name  may  be  witliout  the  Miss,  thus : 


#»«;^  a/.  SI<yp^. 


The  address  card  may  read  thus : 


Or  it  may  read  thus ; 


Autograph  cards  should  be  used  only  among 
those  acquaintances  to  whom  the  residence  is 
well  known.  Business  cards  should  contain 
upon  their  face  the  name,  business,  address  and 
references,  if  references  are  used. 


iy  rcplic.  by  . 

Ooiay,  in  .which  thi  Bays— "IwiniMnknriL"    Tlir 

tntl(man,lnliii 

nlhnilum,  placka  and  presents  a  Shcphcrd'a  Purse— 

I  offer  you  mv  n 

."  The  lady,  doubtingly,  returas  ■  iprig  of  Laurel  - 

Wordf,  though 

c^cIonLllon  bj  ■ 

iUitcBderncu 

ficnlimenC  bytheZioBia—--Inn)urnj-our absence.' 

A  DrCTIONARY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

VERY  charming  and  inleresting  method  of  commu- 
nicating Ihonght  It  by  Ibc  aid  of  flowen,  their  lan- 

vciy  cdiDpletc,  this  vocabulary  may  be  still  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  other  definilioni.  the  parlies 

HowerahaJIrcproent.  TliuE  an  extended  and  some- 
times important  correspondence  may  be  earned  on 

even  leaves;  the   rbirm   of  Uiii   Interchange  of 

h  of  the  facility  with  which  a  conversation  may  be 
ill  depend  upon  the  intimate  knowledge  posaessed  o{ 


nan  presents  a  Red  Rose — "I  love  ynu."    The  iady 
in  Ever  I  ailing  Pea— "Will  thou  go  with  me?"    The 


UNOCACI  or  TKK  BOl'tU.'BT. 
A  collection  of  flovpcri  in  n  bouquet  may  mean  very  much.    Thus  a 
Rose,  Iryand  Myrtlu  n-ill  signify  "Beauty,  Friendship  and  Love."  A 
Barhclor's  Button  "  Hope. "  and  a  Red  Rose  "Love,  "will  indicate  that 


■  ngreemeftt,  if  the  variet 
lition  may  be  given  the  mor 
language  and  cortespondc  m 


-eadily  eitprTased  by 


Flowers  and  their  SentlmenL 


a,  Rose... Friendship. 

Jiua Art. 

Is,  Flos...... Palnfal  recol 


AgrimonT.. 
ATmondi  .. 


raryllia.. 


..Beaudful  but  til 


e,  Garden Forsaken;   Withocd 

hopes;  Illness. 
Amethyst. .Admiration. 


Apple  Blossom Preference. 

Arbor  VlEK Unchanging 

Arbuti 
Ash... 


Balm,  Mint 

Balm  of  Gilead  . 

Beech....;""!!! 
Begonia 


.Thee  only  do  I  lo 

■  Sighing. 
Remembered   be; 


...Hme:  fiiogle  Blen- 


BryjjyJ 


..Delicacy. 

'IS£I:  Hu. 
..Be  my  support 
..Calmness;  Repose. 
..Falsehood. 
..Docility. 
..Touehm. 


illlly. 


Riches;  Memories  ol 
childhood. 

Cabbaire Profit. 

Calls DelicBcy;  Modesty. 

Camillia.._ Gratitiiac;    Perfecl 

Loveliness. 

Camqmilc Energy    In     Adver- 

Candytoll Indiflerence;     Arctii- 

Canlerbury  Bell Cninlancr. 

Cardinal  Flower Distinction;    Prefer- 

Carnation Pure  and  deep  love. 

Uiina  Asler Love  nf  variety. 

Cedar  Leaf I  live  for  Ihee. 


..Frugality;  Econ 


■      -  ..._ Ilivefor 

Ce^r'Night'sToomirglTt 

Chrytarithcmum .'.'.".. .'.'.'.A  hart 

Cinnamon  Tree Forgi'veoeBS  of  inji 

Cinquefoll A  beloved  daughter. 

Clover.'ikd  ".'. ! !  1 ! "  ".  1 1 1  Indnstry. 
Clematu_ Mental   Beanty;  A 


..Vain  la 


...StaiblUty. 
...ItigradCude- 

...Thyfniwn  will  kill  nv 


Pride  of  hi 
iDiipiUri  Mour 


SSS::::-. 

Daflodil Unieqnlled  lot 

Daisy,  Garden I  share  yourfe 

Daisy,  Sinzlc  Field I  will  tWr'- ">■ 

Dandelion Oracle:  C 

Datura Deceitful 

Dew  Plant Serenade. 


.Digol^Bxi 
.Unieqnllr 

rOracle;  CoqL'eb^. 
" ■■•'■■•  cbsrnu. 


Bglantlae Pi 


!?',." 
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Gentian .'...Intrinsic  worth. 

Geranium,  Ivy I  engnge  you  for  the 

next  dance. 

Geranium,  Oak A  melancholy  mind. 

Geranium,  Rose I  prefer  you. 

Geranioa,  Scarlet Silliness. 

Gil)ylk>wer,  Common I.Astinff  Beauty. 

Giilyflower  j  Stock Promptness. 

Glaaiolus Ready  armed. 

Goats'  Rue Reason. 

Gold  Basket Tranauility. 

Gooseberry Anticlptition. 

Grape  Vine Intemperance. 

Grass Utility;  Submission. 

Greek  Valerian Rupture. 

Golden  Rod Encouragement. 

Gorse,  or  Turzc An^^. 

Harebell Retirement;  Grief 

Hawthorn Hope. 

Hazel Reconciliation. 

Heath Solitude. 

Heliotrope I  adore  you;  Devotion 

HenbAne Blemish:  Fault. 

Hibiscus Delicate  Dcauty. 

Hoarhound Fire. 

Holly Am  I  forgotten?  Fore- 
sight. 

Hollyhock Fecundity ;  Ambition. 

Honey  Flower Sweet  and  secret  love. 

Honeysuckle Devoted  love ;  Fidelity 

Ho^ Injustice. 

Hombean Ornament 

Horse  Chestnut Luxury. 

Houstania Innocence;  Content. 

Houselcek Domestic  economy. 

Hyacinth Constancy;  Benevo- 
lence. 

Hydrangea Vain-glory;     Heart- 

lessness.' 

Ice  Plant Your  looks  freeze  me. 

Indian  Plum Privation. 

Iris,  Common  Garden A  message  for  thee. 

Iris,  German Flame. 

Ivy Friendship;  Marriage 

lasmine,  White Amiability. 

Jasmine,  Yel low  Grace  and  elegance. 

Jooquil Desire;  Affection  re- 
turned. 

Jumper Asylum;   Aid;    Pro. 

lection. 

Laburnum Pensive  beauty. 

La4yslippcr Capricious  beauty. 

Larch Boldness;    Audacity. 

Larkspur,  Pink Lightness ;  Fickleness 

Laurel,  American Words,  though  sweet, 

may  deceive. 

Lantana Rigor. 

Laurel,  Mountain Glory;  Victory;  Am- 
bition. 

Laurestine Idle  if  neglected. 

Lavatera Sweet  disposition. 

Lavender Mistrust. 

Lemon  Blossom Prudence;  Discretion. 

Lettuce Cold  hearted;  Cool- 
ness. 

Lichen Dejection. 

Lilac,  Purple First  emotions  of  love 

Lilac,  White Youth. 

Lily,  Water Eloquence. 

Lily,  White Majesty;  Purity. 

Lily  of  the  Valley Return  of  happiness. 

Linden,  or  Lime Conjugal ;    Marriage. 

Liverwort Conli&nce. 

Locust  Tree,  Green Lovebeyond  the  grave 

Lotus  Leaf. Recantation. 

Lucem Life. 

Lupine Dejection. 

Madder Calumny. 

Magnolia Love  of 'Nature. 

Maiden  Hair Discretion. 

Marjoram Blushes. 

Manchincel  Tree Falseness. 

Mandrake Rarity. 

Maple Reserve. 

Marigold Sacred  affection. 

Marigold,  Garden Grief;  Chagriiu 

Marigold,  Rainv A  storm. 

Marigold  and  Cypress... Despair. 

Marsnmallow Beneficence. 

Marvel  of  Peru Timidity. 

Mayflower Welcome. 


Meadow  Saffron My  best  days  are  past 

Mezercon Desire  to  please. 

Mignonette Your    quiilities    sur- 

W>ass  your  charms, 
ar. 

Mint Virtue. 

Milkweed Hope  in  misery. 

Mistletoe I  surmount  evefvthlng 

Mock  Orange Counterfeit;      Oncer- 

tainty. 

Monkshood Treachery;   A  foe  is 

near. 

Morning  Glory Coquetry;    Affection. 

Mountain  Ash '. I  watch  over  you. 

Moss Maternal  love. 

Mourning  Bride I  have  lost  all. 

Mugwort Gdod  luck;  Happiness 

Mulberry,  Black I  shall  not  survive  you 

Mulberry,  White Wisdom. 

Mullen Goodnature. 

Mushroom Suspicion. 

Musk  Plant Weakness. 

Myrtle Love  in  Absence. 

Myrrh Gladness. 

Narcissus Egotism  ;   Self-I-ove. 

Nasturtium Patriotism ;  Splendor 

Nettle Cruelty. 

Nightshade Dark  thoughts;  Sor- 
cery. 

Oak Hospitality;  Bravery. 

Oleander Beware. 

OHvc Peace. 

Orange  Flower Chastity. 

Orchis,  Bee Error. 

Orchis,  Spider Skill. 

Osier Frankness. 

Osmunda Reverie. 

Oxalis Wood  sorrel. 

Pansy,  Purple You     occupy     my 

thoughts. 

Parsley Festivity;  Banquet 

Passion  Flower Devotion;     Religious 

fervor. 

Peach  Blossom I  am  your  captive. 

Peony Ostentation;  Anger. 

Persimmons Bury   mc   amid    Na- 
ture's beauties. 

Peppermint Warmth  of  feeling. 

Pennyroyal Flee  away. 

Periwinkle    Sweet  memories. 

Phlox Our  hearts  are  united. 

Pimpernel Rendezvous ;  Change. 

Pine Endurance;  Daring. 

Pine  Apple You  are  perfect 

Pink,  Ked Pure  love. 

Plane,  or  Plutmc Genius. 

Plum  Tree Keep  your  promises. 

Plum,  Wild Independence. 

Polyanthus Heart's  mystery 

Pomegranate Conceit 

Pompion,  or  Pumpkin  ...Grossness;  Coarseness 

Poplar,  Black Courage. 

Poplar,  White Time. 

Poppy,  Corn Consolation. 

Poppy,  White Sleep;  Oblivion. 

Potatoe Benevolence. 

Primrose Modest  worth;  Silent 

love. 

Privit,  or  Prim Prohibition. 

Purple  Scabious Mourning. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow Uselessncss. 

Quince Temptition. 

Ranunculus,  Garden You  are  radiant  with 

charms. 

Reeds Music. 

Rest  Harrow ObsUicle. 

Rhododendron Agitation. 

Rhubarb Advice. 

Rosebud Confession  of  love. 

Rosebud,  White Too  young  lo  love. 

Rose,  Cinnamon Without  pretension. 

Rose,  Hundred  leaved. ..The  graces. 

Rose,  Austrian Thou  art  all  that    is 

lovely. 

Rose  Leaf. I  never  trouble. 

Rose,  Monthly Beauty  ever  new. 

Rose,  Moss..' Superior  merit;   Vo- 
luptuousness. 

Rose,  Musk Capricious  beauty. 

Rose,  Red I  love  you. 

Rose,  White Silence. 


Rose,  Wild.  Single Simplicity. 

Rose,  Yellow Infidelity ; Unfaithful- 
ness. 

Rosemary Remembrance^  Your 

presence  revives  me 

Rue Disdain. 

Rush Docility. 

Saffron,  Meadow My  best  days  are  past 

Safh-oni  Crocus Do  not  abuse  me. 

Sage Domestic  Virtue ;  Es- 
teem. 

St  John's  Wort Animosity. 

Sardonia Irony. 

Satin  Flower Forgetfulness. 

Scratch  Weed Roughness. 

Scotch  ThisUe Retaliation. 

Sensitive  Plant Sensitiveness;  Mod- 
esty. 

Serpent  Cactus Horror. 

Service  Tree,  or  Sorb Prudence. 

Shepherd's  Purse I  offer  you  my  all. 

Silver  Weed Naivet6. 

Snapdragon Presumption. 

Snowball Goodness';  Thoughts 

of  Heaven. 

Snowdrop Consolation;  A  friend 

in  adversity. 

Sorrel Parental  Afiection. 

Speedwell Fidelity. 

Spindle  Tree Your  cnarms  are  gra- 
ven on  my  heart 

Star  of  Bethlehem Reconciliation;  Pu- 
rity. 

"Straw,  Broken Quarrel. 

Straw Agreement;  United. 

Stniwberry Perfect  excellence. 

Sumach Splendid  misery. 

Sunflower,  Tall Lofty     and     wise 

thoughts. 

Sunflower False  nches. 

Sunflower,  Dwarf. Adoration. 

Sweet  Flag Fitness. 

Sweet  Pea A  meeting. 

Sweet  Sultan ..Happiness. 

Sweet  William Gallantry;     Finesse; 

Dexterity. 

Syringa Memory;     Fraternal 

love. 

Svcamore Curiosity. 

Tare Vice. 

Teasel Misanthropy. 

Thistle Austerity. 

Thorn  Apple Disguise. 

Thrift Sympathy. 

Thyme Activity. 

Tremella Resistance. 

Tube  Rose Dangerous  Pleasure; 

Voluptuousness; 
Sweet  voice. 

Tulip,  Variegated Beautiful  eyes. 

Tulip,  Red Declaration  of  love. 

Valerian,  Common Accommodating  dis- 
position. 

Valerian Facility. 

Vcnus's  Looking  Glass.. Flattery. 

Verbena Sensibility;  Sensitive- 
ness. 

Verbena,  Purple I  weep  for  you;  Re- 
gret 

Verbena,  White Prav  for  me. 

Vervain Enclianlment 

Vernal  Grass Poor,  but  happy. 

Vetch I  cling  to  thee.' 

Violet,  Blue Faithfulness. 

Violet,  White Purity ;  Candor ;  Motl  - 

esty. 

Volkamcnia May  you  be  happv. 

Wall  Flower Fidelity     in     nusibr- 

tunc. 

Weeping  Willow Melancholy. 

Wheat Wealth. 

Whortleberry Treachery. 

Willow,  Common F'ors;iken. 

Willow  I  f erb Pretension. 

Wood  Sorrel Joy. 

Woodbine .Fraternal  love. 

Wormwood Absence. 

Yarrow Cure  for  the  heart- 
ache. 

Yew Sadness. 

Zinnia I  mourn  your  absence. 


\ 
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Amron. 

AbeL 

AbleL 

Abljah. 

Abner. 

Abraham. 

Abram. 

Adam. 

Addison. 

Adelbert. 

Adolphns. 

Adonfram. 

Alanson. 

Alarlc. 

Albert. 

Alexander. 

Alexis. 

Alfred. 

Allan. 

Alonzo. 

Alphens. 

Alpbonso. 

AlTah. 

Alvan. 

Alvln. 

Alwln. 

Amariah. 

Amasa. 

Ambrose. 

Amml. 

Amos. 

Andrew. 

Anselm. 

Anson. 

Anthony. 

Antony. 

Archibald. 

Artemas. 

Arthor. 

Asa. 

Asahel. 

Asaph. 

Asher. 

Ashar. 

Aogustln. 

Angustlne. 

Austin. 

Augustas. 

Aaariah. 

Bamabaa. 

Barnard. 
Bartholomew. 
Barton. 
Basil. 


Abigail. 

Achsa. 

Ada. 

Adaline. 

Addle. 

Adela. 

Adelaide. 

Adella. 

Adellna. 

Adeline. 

Adeline. 

Adora. 

Agatha. 

Agnes. 

Alethea. 

Alexandra. 

Alexandrlna. 

Alice. 

Alicia. 

Almeda. 

Almira. 

Althea. 

▲Ivaretta. 

Alilna. 

AmabeL 

Amanda. 

Amarllla. 

Amelia. 

Amy. 

Angelica. 

Angelina. 

Angellne. 

Ann. 

Anna. 

AnnabeL 

Anne. 

Annette. 

Antoinette. 

Antonia. 

Antonlna. 

Arabella. 

Ardella. 

Arlana. 

Aseneth. 

Athena. 

Augusta. 

Anrella. 


Names  of  Men, 

Alphabetically  Arranged. 

Benjamin. 
Berfah. 

Ebenexer. 

Frederick. 

Isador. 

Leander. 

Nahnm. 

Edgar. 

iKaiah. 

LemneL 

Nathan. 

Bernard. 

Edmund. 

Gabriel. 

IsraeL 

Leo. 

NathanleL 

Bertram. 

Edward. 

Gail. 

Ivan. 

Leon. 

NeaL 

Bertrand. 

Edwin. 

Gains. 

Leonard. 

NeiL 

Boniface. 

Egbert 
Elbert 

OamalieL 

Jabes. 

Leonidas. 

Nehemlah. 

BumelL 

Gardner. 

Jacob. 

Leopold. 

Newtoe 

Burton. 

Elbrldge. 
Eldred: 

Garret 

Jairus. 

Leroy 

Nicolae 

Byron. 

George. 
Gerald. 

James. 

Levi. 

NUee 

Eleaxer. 

Japetii. 

Lewie 

Noah. 

Cadwalladar. 

Eli. 

Gerard. 

Jared. 

Lincoln. 

Noel. 

Cesar. 

Eliab. 

Gershom. 

Jason. 

Linus. 

Norman. 

Caleb. 

Ellas. 

Gideon. 

Jasper. 

LloneL 

Norton. 

Calvin. 

Elihu. 

Gilbert 

Jay. 

Llewelyn. 

Caslmlr. 

Elijah. 

Giles. 

Jean. 

Loami. 

Obadiah. 

Cass. 

Eliphalet 

Given. 

Jededlah. 

Lorenzo. 

Obed. 

Casslmer. 

Ellsha. 

Goddard. 

Jefferson. 

Lot 

OcUviue 

Cecil. 

Elixur. 

Godfrey. 

Jeffrey. 

Louie 

Octavue 

Chauncey. 

Ellis. 

Gregory. 
Griffith. 

Jeremiah. 

Lncian. 

Oley. 

Charles. 

Ellsworth. 

Jeremy. 

Lnciue 

Oliver. 

Christian. 

Elmer. 

Gnstavus. 

Jerome 

Ludovic 

One 

Christopher. 

Elmore. 

Guy. 

Jesse. 

Ludwlg. 

Orestes. 

Claudius. 

Elnathan. 

Jethra 

Luke 

Orlande 

Clarence. 

EmanueL 

Han&an. 

Job. 

Luther. 

Orrion. 

Clark. 

Emery, 

Hanford. 

JoeL 

Lycurgue 

Oscar. 

Claude. 

EmlUus. 

Hannibal. 

John. 

Lyman. 

Osmond. 

Clement. 

Emmerson. 

Harold. 

Jonah. 

Lysander. 

Oswald. 

Columbus. 

Emmery. 

Harrie. 

Jonas. 

Othelle 

Conrad. 

Emory. 

Harrison. 

Jonathan. 

Sladoc. 

Otto. 

Constant. 

Enoch. 

Heman. 

Joseph. 

Madison. 

Owen. 

Constantino. 

Enos. 

Henry. 

Josephua. 

Mahlon. 

Cornelius. 

Ephralm. 

Herbert 

Joshua. 

Hanasseh. 
Mansfield. 

Flatriok. 

Cuthbert 

Erasmus. 

Herman. 

Joslah. 

Paul. 

Cyprian. 

Erastus. 

Hezekiah. 

Joslas. 

Marcellue 

Feleg. 

Cyril. 
Gyrus. 

Eric 

Hiram. 

Jotham. 

Marcioe 

Peregrine 

Ernest 

Homer. 

Joy. 

Marcue 

Peter. 

Erving. 

Horace. 

Judah. 

Mark. 

Philander. 

Dale. 

EthanT 

Horatio. 

Julian. 

Marmaduke. 

Philemon. 

Dan. 

Eugene. 

Hosea. 

Julius. 

Martin. 

Philip. 

Dana. 

Eustace. 

Howard. 

Justin. 

Marvin. 

Philo. 

Danforth. 

Evan. 

Howe. 

Justus. 

Matthew. 

Phlneae 

Daniel. 

Everett 

Howell. 

Matthiae 

Piue 

Darius. 

EzekieL 

Hubert 

Kenneth. 

Maurice 

Pluto. 

David. 

Ezra. 

Hugh. 

King. 

Melvln. 

Pompey. 

Delos. 

Hugo. 

Kinnie. 

Merton. 

Pontue 

Delwln. 

FeUz. 

Humphrey. 

Merwin. 

Demetrius. 

Ferdinand. 

lAban. 

Maximilian. 

Qneen. 

Denis. 

Fernando. 

Ichabod. 

Lambert 

Micah. 

Quincy. 
Qulntln. 

Dennis. 

Festus. 

ImmanueL 

Langdon. 
Laureace. 

MichaeL 

Derrick. 

Fletcher. 

Ingram. 
Inlgo. 

Miles. 

DionYsins. 
Donald. 

Forrest 

Lawrence 

Milton. 

Ralph. 

Francis. 

IraT 

Lafayette. 

Morgan. 

Ransom. 

Frank. 

Irving. 

Lazarus. 

Morrie 

BaphaeL 

EarL 

Franklin. 

Irwin. 

Legrand. 

Moeee 

Bay. 

Eben. 

Frederio. 

Isaac 

Namei 

•  of  Womei 

1,  Alphabet 

ilcally  Arrai 

nged. 

Aurora. 

Cornelia. 

Ettie. 

Hebe. 

Katie 

Marianne 

A  sal  la. 

Cynthia. 

EtheL 

Helen. 

Katrine 

Mariette 

Ethelind. 

Helena. 

Kezlah. 

Marine 

Barbara. 

Darina. 

Ethellnda. 

Henrietta, 

Kittle 

Marloe 

Beatrice. 

Deborah. 

Eudora. 

Hessa. 

Marthe 

Beatrix. 

Dele. 

Eudosla. 

Hester. 

I«arelda. 

Mary. 
Mathllde 

Belinda. 

Delia. 

Eugenia. 

Hesther. 

Laura. 

Belle. 

Delia. 

Eugenie. 

Hilda. 

Lauriet 

Matilde 

Bertha. 

Diana. 

Eunice. 

Honora. 

Laurietta. 

Maud. 

Bessie. 

Dinah. 

Euphemla. 

Honoria. 

Laurinde 

May. 

Betsey. 
Beulah. 

Dora. 

Eva. 

Hortensia. 

Lavlnie 

Meggle 
MenetabeL 

Dorcas. 

Evangeline. 

Hnldah. 

Lena. 

Blanch. 

Dorinda. 

Eve. 

Leonora. 

Mehltable 

Blanche. 

Dorothy. 

Evelina. 

Ida. 

Letltie 

Mellcent 

Bridget. 

Doxie. 

Imogene. 

Lettioe 

Melisse 

Fama. 

Inez. 

Lexle 

Mete 

Camilla. 

EdeMa. 

Fanny. 

Ionia. 

Libbie 

Mette 

Capltola. 

Edith. 

Fara. 

Irene. 

Isabd. 

Isab^nt 

Lillian. 

Mildred. 

Caroline. 

Edna. 

Fatima.^ 

LUlle 

Minnie. 

Carrie. 

Effle. 

Faustina. 

LUly. 

Mirande 

Cassandra. 

Eleanor. 

Felicia. 

Isadora. 

Lois. 

Miriam. 

Cassie. 

Electa. 

Fidelia. 

Lorana. 

Morelle 

Catharlna. 

Electra. 

Flora. 

Jane. 

Lou. 

Myre 

Catharine. 

Elida. 

Floralia. 

Janet 

Louise 

Catherine. 

Elinor. 

Florena. 

Jean. 

Louise 

Nanoy. 

Cecilia. 

Elisabeth. 

Florence. 

Jeanne. 

Lucie 

Nannie 

Cecily. 
Cedefla. 

Elizabeth. 

Florenla. 

Jeannette. 

Lucinda. 

Nanze 

Eliza. 

Frances. 

Jemima. 

Lucrctie 

Naomi. 

Celeste. 

Ella. 

Francella. 

Jennie. 

Lucy. 

Nellie 

Celestlne. 

Ellen. 

Fredrlca. 

Jenny. 

Lulu. 

Nettie 

Cella. 

ElUe. 

Jerusha. 

Lurelie 

Nine 

Charity. 

Eloise. 

Gabriella. 

Jessie 

Lurelle 

Nore 

Charlotte. 

Elsie. 

Genet 

Joan. 

Lureno. 

Chloe. 

Elvira. 

Geneva. 

Joanna. 

Lurlette 

Ootavia. 

Christina. 

Eme. 

Genevieve. 

Josepha. 

Lydle 

Olive 

Cicely. 

Emeline. 

Genleve. 

Josephine 

Ollvie 

Clara. 

Emily. 

Georgtana. 
Geraldiuc 

Joyce. 

Mabel. 

Ophelie 
Olymple 

Clarice. 

Emma. 

Judith. 

Madeline 

Clarissa. 

Emmerett 

Gertie. 

Julia. 

Maggie. 
Mahale 

Ore 

Claudia. 

Eola. 
ErcUla. 

Gertrude. 

Jullanne 

Orlanne 

Clementina. 

Juliet 

Mai  vine 

Oriet 

Clementine. 

Ernestine. 

Hacar. 

Hame. 

Julletta. 

Marcelle 

Orlette 

Cleopatra. 

Esmerelda. 

Junletta. 

Marcle 

Othalie    . 

ConsUnce. 

Esther. 

Hannah. 

Margaret 
Marie 

Orlinda. 

Cora. 

Estusia. 

Harriet 

Katharine. 

Cordelia. 

Etta. 

Harriot 

Katheriue 

Marie 

Pansy. 

Oortnne 


Raymond. 

Reubee 

ReneL 

Reynold. 

Richard. 

Robert 

Roderic 

Roderick. 

Rodman. 

Rodolph. 

Rodolphue 

Roger. 

Roland. 

Rolle 

Romee 

RoswelL 

Rowland. 

RoyaL 

Rudolph. 

Rudolphne 

Rufne 

Rupert 

Salem« 

Salmoe 

Samson. 

Sampsoe 

Samuel. 

SauL 

Sebe 

Sebastian. 

Sem. 

Serena 

Serenue 

Seth. 

Sheldon. 

Shermae 

Slglsmund. 

Silas. 

Sllvanue 

Silvester. 

Slmeoe 

SImoe 

Solomon. 

Solon. 

Stephen. 

Steven. 

Sylvan. 

Sylvanue 

Sylvester. 

Tamer. 

Taylor, 
"niaddue 


Pauline 

Pauline. 

Penelope 

Pere 

PerebeL 

Perrine 

Pettle 

Phebe 

PhUip. 

Phoebe 

PhyUle 

Pine 

Polly. 

Porcie 

Priscllle 

BaoheL 

Rebecce 

Rebekah. 

Rene 

Revelle 

Rhode 

Rose 

RosabeL 

Rosalie 

Rosalie 

Rosalind. 

Rosamond. 

Rose 

Roselle 

Rosette 

Roxane 

Roxie 

Ruth. 

Salome. 

Samanthe 

Samtme 

Sare 

Sarah. 

Sarepte 

Sellne 

Serene 

SibyL 

Slbylle 

Sonore 


Theobald. 

Theodore 

Theodoric 

Tbeophlloe 

Theroe 

Pwmaa. 

'flA>mp8oe 

Ttmeuiy. 

TItne 

Tobiae 

Tristram. 


Umphrey. 

Uranue 

Urban. 

Uriah. 

UMan. 

UrteL 

Valentine. 

Yard. 

Vardemond. 

V^met 

vfcior. 
Vincent 
VirglL 
Vivian. 

Wade. 

WUter. 

Washingtoe 

William. 

Wfllfe 

Winfleld. 

Winfred. 

Wlnton. 

Zabdiel. 

Zaocheue 

Zachary. 

Ipdok. 

Z^adlah. 

Zachariah. 

Zedeklah. 

lelotee  - 

^nae 

Zfrnle 

Zene 

Zenoe 

Zephanlah. 

Zerl. 

Zerue 


Sophie 

Sophronle 

tHelle 

Snrelle 

Susae 

Susanne 

Siaannah. 

syivie 

TWbitha. 

Terlne 
Theodore 

Seodosie 
erete 
Thomaslne 
Tilde 
Time 
Tine 
Tryphene 

Ulrica. 

ur^neo. 

Urette 

Uretle. 

Ursule 

Uvenle 

Valeria. 

VMorie 

Vlctorine 

Vilette 

Viole 

Violet 

Viorene 

Virginle 

Vivian. 

Welthy. 

Wllhelmlne 

WIncle. 

Winnie 

Zella. 

Zelle 
Zenoble 


TROSE    AND    ['OETIC    GEMS   FROM    THR    BEST   AUTHORS. 


E  individual  is  frcquentlj'  called 
upon  for  his  or  lier  autogrnph.  In 
complj'ing,  it  is  customary  to 
couple  with  the  some  a  senti- 
ment, signing  the  name  beneath. 
If  the  matter  written  is  original, 
be  it  long  or  short,  it  is  uauallj- 
highlj-  valued.     If  a  brief  selection 

be  made,  some  of  the  following  quotations 

may  be  approprinte: 


NATURE'  Uiau^h  bl 


d  bright  are  th; 


n  Itie  hcait  thU  ii 


TAKE  hrati,  nnr  of  Ibe  luivi  nf  file  compt^in. 
Though  DOW  'lis  cloudy,  't  will  t:li-nr  u|i  a^.iin. 

O   twu  people  cnn  be  half  m  hour  lOKCther  but  one  ahull  iicquirE 
eiddail  (upeliority  sirec  the  other. 

TF  Dlhen  be  a>  fair, 
1  WhAt  are  Iheir  charms  lo  me? 
I  neither  know  nor  c:irL>, 
For  thou  an  all  lo  nie. 

PtntCHASE  irat  friends  by  ^Ri;  when  thou  ceosHt  lo  Klve,  such 
will  cease  Id  love. 

SMALL  KTvIce  i>  Inic  Krvice  while  it  Insls; 

The  daity,  by  the  alindanr  lluil  it  cimU, 

Prolecla  the  linii^nK  dewdiop  rroiii  Ih<^  Eiin. 

ry-D  Time  ,.111  md  m,r  .lory. 

'-'    But  no  lime,  if  we  end  well,  ivlll  end  Di.r  glory. 

DtuiK  the  plisuurei  of  oihcrs. 

AND  "hat  i>  fame*  the  meanenl  h.nve  Ihgir  Jay; 
The  Kn-aleat  can  but  hhize  and  jcus  uway. 

AH-  cmdd  voii  Innk  into  my  heart 
And  watch  your  imLitee  ihere! 


HE  who  lahors  with  Ihe  mmd  pivems  olhers ;  hf  ^ 
Ihe  body  is  eoverncd  by  olheri. 

'piIERE  is  plcasnre  in  the  palWeii  mood: 


There  i>  society,  » 
I  love  no.  Man 

the  lesj.  b 

nirudcs, 
t  Nature  more. 

TTEwhoturpa^ 
li   Musi  look  do™ 

or  .uhdu 
nonlhch. 

.  mankind. 
le  of  Ihosc  belo 

is  deal  very  Renlly  ™ 
ber  IhU  hod  we  been 
been  trained  amid 
ne  as  hadly  miriclvei. 

]  unfavora 

nR.    Wq  ahoul 
a  like  unfurtun 
ble  clrcumatanct 

T  DEEMED  that  t 

1     Rid  qncnehed  a 

Nor  knew,  till  seat 

My  heart  in  all 

me.  I  decn 
lenph  m 
d  bv  thy  . 
«»e  hoi« 

boyish  name: 
de. 

ii  Or  if  il  dolh.  in 

other  like 
vain  for  n 

to  thee. 

Out  many  a  ihafl.  al  random  sen), 
Finds  mark  the  archer  Utile  meant; 

May  Eoothe  or  wound  a  heart  Ihal  •>  broken. 

THOSE  who  have  finished  by  making  others  think  with  Ih 
usually  been  those  who  bcKin  by  darin)[  Id  think  with  thi 

DESIRE  not  tn  live  lone,  but  to  live  well; 
How  Ions  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  IcU. 

«flllO  fa,  ,h.  b...  W.  .I,,,—,,  .11..,, 
*V   Does  well,  acn  nobly;  an|[el>  could  do  no  mo 

iV  Di-eply  b 
And,  in  the  1 
Roll  the  Stan 

riE  who  sedulously  attends,  polnWdly  nsk«.  c 


i-eply  burleil  fror 
And,  in  the  hereadiM-, 
Roll  the  stone  from  it 


SOMFTTIME,  when  all  life'i  lessons  have  be 
And  aim  and  surs  forever  innre  h:ive  aet. 
The  Ihinirs  whirh  our  weak  judRim-TiU  hen:  hi 
Tile  IhinE*  n'ei  which  we  ((rieveil  with  la 


^^mte  tbe«c  rimple  rhymet^ 
^     If  ercr  joo  read  any. 

And  think  of  me,  ffometime*. 
Among  the  manj ! 

aj  JOO  throagb  life  remain  tlie  fame. 
Unchanged  in  all  except  joar  name. 


$ 


# 


'^%vS 


ond  Memorj,  come  and  hover  o'er 

This  albnm  page  of  mjr  fair  friend; 
Enrich  her  from  thjr  preciouii  Ptore, 

And  bappjr  recollections  send. 
If  on  this  page  she  clunce  to  gaze 

In  years  to  come — where'er  *he  bo- 
Tell  her  of  earlier  happy  days. 

And  bring  her  back  one  thoagfat  of  mc. 


hen  I,  poor  elf,  shall  hare  rani  shed  in  vapor. 
May  still  my  memory  lire— on  paper. 

^,^8  half  in  shade,  and  lulf  In  son, 
'^^     This  world  along  its  path  advances. 
Oh!  may  that  side  the  son  shines  on 

Be  all  tliat  erer  meets  thy  glances: 
May  Time,  who  casts  his  blight  on  all. 

And  daily  dooms  some  Joy  to  death. 
On  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall 

They  shall  not  crush  one  flower  beneath. 

s  flowers  bloom'd  In  Petrarch's  favorite  grore. 
So  glows  the  heart  beneath  the  smile  of  love. 


ngest  joys  won't  last  forever- 
Make  the  most  of  every  day ; 
Youth  and  beanty  Time  will  sever. 
Bat  Content  hath  no  decay. 


care  not  for  beauty,  but  give  me  that  heart 
^    VlHiere  truth  has  Its  dwelling,  and  goodness  a  part. 


s  o'er  the  cold,  sepulchral  stone 

Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by. 
So,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alone. 

Let  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye; 
And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read. 

Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 
Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here, 


t  Cupid  be  blind,  as  the  ancients  declare, 
*Tis  strange  he  should  always  recognize  the  fair. 


ad  I  the  power  to  carve  or  print 
^^    Thy  future,  my  dear  friend. 
It  would  be  fair  and  ever  bright. 
Unclouded  to  the  end. . 


I 


[right  be  the  year*  before  thee. 
Friend  of  my  childhood  days; 

Peace  weave  her  olive  o'er  thee. 
And  joy  attend  thy  ways. 


^M 


<* 


hen  on  thia  page  yoo  diance  to  look. 
Think  ot  me  and  doae  the  book. 


ry  memory,  ma  a  spell 
Of  kive,  comes  o'er  the  mind; 
As  dew  apon  the  parple  bell. 

As  perfume  on  the  wind. 
As  music  on  the  aea. 

As  sunshine  on  the  river. 
So  hath  it  always  been  to  me. 
So  shall  it  be  forever. 

ood  sense  and  virtue  must  prevail 
O'er  hearts  where  wit  and  beanty  falL 

|Afhe  changeful  sand  doth  only  know 
^     The  shallow  tide  and  latest; 
The  rocks  have  marked  Its  highest  flow. 

The  deepest  and  the  greatest: 
And  deeper  still  the  flood-marks  grow;— 

So,  since  the  hour  I  met  thee, 
The  more  the  tide  of  time  doth  flow. 
The  less  can  I  forget  tbce  I 


# 


hen  you  are  gone,  oh  where  has  fled  my  rest? 
When  yon  are  near,  1  feel  supremely  bless*  d. 


$ 


air  and  flowery  be  thy  way. 
The  skies  all  bright  above  thee. 

And  happier  every  coming  day 
To  thee  and  those  that  love  thee. 

weet  in  the  girl  who  reads  this  line; 
I  wish  her  sweetness  were  all  minel 


f 


may  occur  in  after-life 

That  yon,  I  trust,  a  happy  wife. 
Will  former  happy  hours  retrace. 
Recall  each  well -remembered  face. 
At  such  a  moment  I  but  ask, 
I  hope  'twill  be  a  pleasant  task. 
That  you'll  remember  as  a  friend 
One  who'll  prove  true  e'en  to  the  end. 


oi«t  noble  and  generous,  benevolent  sml  free. 
My  heart  beats  with  affection  and  f  riendahip  for  thee. 

^^y  Album's  open!    Come  and  see! 
What!  won't  you  waste  a  line  on  me? 
Write  but  a  thought — a  word  or  two. 
That  Memory  may  revert  to  you. 
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5-4' 


"^", 


4^ 


-4^ 


_9, 


.-I 


4 

r 

li 

•  •  * 


I 


-V--  q; 


dftruy  thy  voyage  through  Hf*-* 


C=ft-     Be  ai*  biippy  and  free 
A^  ihe  dancing  waves 
On  the  deep  blue  sea. 


^^-n  vii<ionH  of  niidnif^bt  my  thoughts  are  with  thee; 
C-     G  say,  are  thy  fancies  at  midnight  with  ni<;? 

I^boi'e  who  have  written  here  b«»fore, 
^     Have  sung  thy  prairtes  o'er  and  o'er; 

And  while  the  flattering  verse  they  made, 
They  doubtless  felt  the  words  thoy  said. 

I  lack  the  power  that  they  poHi«essed; 
I  stand  in  weakness  here  confessed; 
Powerless  my  feelings  to  reveal, 
I  say  much  less  than  what  I  feel. 

j^^ay  all  your  hours  in  sweetest  blifs  1h*  spent, 
<Sm-     Crowned  with  friendship,  happiness,  content. 

Jd^  hold  it  true,  whate'er  In'fall — 
CJ        I  feel  it  when  1  sorrow  mont — 

'Tis  blotter  to  have  loved  and  lo^t, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

'tifhongb  Adam  was  holy,  and  Eve  was  fair, 

"^     His  happiness  lingered  till  woman  was  there. 


hene'er  thine  eye  shall  fondly  trace 


These  simple  lines  I've  sk«ftrhed  for  thee, 
"Whate'er  the  time,  whate'er  the  place. 
Then  wilt  thou  think  of  me? 

fhe  stars  of  heaven  are  not  more  true 
Than  this  unchangini;  breast  to  you. 


>Ay 


r 


live  for  those  that  love  you, 
•J     For  those  whose  iiearls  are  true. 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  you 
And  the  good  that  you  may  do. 


VSn^ake  care  of  these  verses,  preserve  them  awhile, 
"^    And  some  tedious  hour  they  may  help  to  iM'guile 


ysterious  maid!  uncertain  treasure. 
Thou  bring'st  more  of  pain  or  pleasure; 
Endless  torments  dwell  about  the**. 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee? 


^Sor  weeks  may  pass  and  years  may  end, 
*^    Yet  vou  will  find  in  me  a  friend. 


Jjfen  the  storms  of  life, 
<r'     When  you  need  an  umbrella. 
May  you  have  to  uphold  it 
A  handsome  young  fellow. 


/TV-. 


-^Txrhen  the  billows  roll  and  waves  around  me  rls**, 
<.     One  thought  of  thee  will  clear  the  darkest  «kie8. 


(^.^  s  life  flows  on  from  day  to  day, 
''-"'^      And  this,  your  book,  so<m  fills, 
How  many  may  Ihj  far  away 
Fn>m  treasured  vales  and  hills? 

But  there  is  joy  in  future  time 
To  turn  the  pages  o'er. 

And  see  within  a  name  or  rhyme, 
Fn)m  one  you'll  see  no  more. 


"Tyrlie  virtues  of  modesty,  candor  and  truth, 
^      In  woman  exceed  all  the  beauty  of  youth. 


-^yrjhy  should  I  blush  to  own  I  love? 

c/        'Tis  love  that  rules  the  realms  above. 
Why  Khould  I  blueh  to  say  to  sll 
That  virtue  holds  my  heart  in  tbrail? 


'TTThe  girl'of  my  choice  must  l>e  free  from  disguise, 
-^     Show  her  heart  in  her  face  and  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 


^Tljrany  years  may  come  and  go, 
CS-      Many  faces  greet  the  sight. 
But  among  them  none  can  sh(»w 
One  like  you  to  me  so  bright. 


^ay,  when  1  plough  the  watery  deep. 

Wilt  thou  this  slight  memento  keep? 


L.iY. 


_rj 


■^^.^^^" 


Jjhen  in  the  course  of  human  life. 
Five  things  <>bserve  with  care; 
To  whom  you  epeak,  of  whom  you  speak. 
How,  whvn,  and  where. 


■^/t/^*'"  the  channs  of  thy  youth  and  thy  beauty  are  gone. 
Thru  goodness  and  virtue  thy  face  will  adoru. 

Jjithin  the  oyster-shell,  unsought. 
The  j)urest  cryf»tals  hide; 
Trust  me,  you'll  find  a  heart  sincere 
Within  tho  rough  outside. 


^'(^trive  to  keep  the  "  (iolden  Kule,'  and  learn  your  les- 
-^w      i»on»  well  at  school. 


— O-iPj 


i 

t 


4 


^- 


^. 


.J   '.-■  ^   ■.. 


t;  V  0  \^ 


-c  / 
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^ 


little  health,  a  little  wealth, 

A  little  house  and  freedom ; 
A  few  good  friends  for  certain  ends. 
And  little  ase  to  need  them. 


ome  write  for  pleaanre,  some  write  for  fame,  but  I 
write  simply  to  sign  my  name. 


ar  yon  lire  in  bliss,  from  sorrow  away. 

Having  plenty  laid  op  for  a  rainy  day; 
And  when  yon  are  ready  to  settle  in  life. 
May  yon  find  a  good  hnsband  and  make  a  good  wife. 


>^^voant  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  san,  views 
'  ^    from  thy  hand  nc  worthy  action  done. 


riok  of  me  when  yon  are  happy. 
Keep  for  me  one  little  spot; 
In  the  depth  of  thine  affection 
Plant  a  sweet  **  Forget-me-not.  ** 

eanness  shnn  and  all  its  train;  goodness  seek  and 
life  is  gain. 

rese  few  lines  to  yon  are  tendered. 
By  a  friend,  sincere  and  true ; 
Hoping  bnt  to  be  remembered 
When  I'm  far  away  from  you. 


^8  it  vain  in  life's  wide  sea,  to  ask  you  to  remember  me? 
©    Undoubtedly  it  is  my  lot,  just  to  be  known  and  then 
— forgot. 


is  your  name, 


f 


And  single  is  your  station, 
Happy  will  be  the  man 
Who  makes  the  alteration. 


n  the  golden  chain  of  friendship  regard  me  as  a  link. 


^hink  of  me  in  the  hour  of  leisure, 
^     Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  care. 
Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  plraHure, 
Spare  uie  one  thought  in  the  hour  of  prayer. 


ot  to  go  back  is  somewhat  to  advance. 


^'Srhfu  far  away  by  love  you'ro 
^^     And  to  Home  little  fellow  i 


carried, 
married, 

Kenn'mlx'r  me  for  friendship' «»  nako, 
An<l  Hfnd  me  a  piece  of  \vc<ldin(;  cake. 


fype 


ay  happiness  ever  be  thy  lot 

Wherever  then  shall  be. 
And  joy  and  pleasure  light  the  spot 

That  may  be  home  to  thee. 


femember  me  when  "far,  far  off,  where  the  wood- 
chncks  die  of  whooping  cough.  ** 


-!  conld  another  ever  share 


weet 

This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  wonld  be  thine; 
But,  check' d  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

e  is  a  coward  who  will  not  torn  back,  when  first  he 
discovers  he's  on  the  wrong  track. 

}^ray  heaven  protect  and  keep  thee 
(S^    From  every  sorrow  free, 

And  grant  thee  every  blessing — 
My  earnest  wish  for  thee. 

thought,  I  thought,  I  thought  in  vain;  at  last  I  thought 
I  would  write  my  name. 


.^I^S^hen  the  golden  sun  is  setting. 


And  your  heart  from  care  is  free. 
When  o'er  a  thousand  things  yon* re  thinking. 
Will  you  sometimes  think  of  me? 


.^I^S^ithin  this  book  so  pure  and  white,  let  none  but 
^T^  friends  presume  to  write ;  and  nuy  each  line,  with 
friendship  given,  direct  the  reader's  thoughts  to  heaven. 


][&|[hough  the  lapse  of  yeare  can  change 
^    Cherished  friendship  to  deceit. 
After  all,  within  its  range, 
I'm  your  friend  whene'er  we  meet. 


ever  trouble  trouble,  till  trouble  troubles  you. 


J^f^t  woman!    Subtle,  lovely,  faithless  sex! 

^^    Bom  to  enchant,  thou  studiest  to  perplex; 
Ad(»r'd  as  queen,  thou  play'st  the  tyrant's  part. 
And,  taught  to  govern,  would' st  enslave  the  heart. 


^[^v.  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skillful  mariner. 


^!a^ay  He,  who  clothes  the  lilies 
<.^-     And  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Protect  and  save  you,  Bella, 
.Vnd  guide  you  safe  through  all." 


f  ^-^^  < 


I O  be  loved  is  the  instinctive  desire 
.  every  hnman  heart.  To  be  respected,  to 
be  honored,  to  lie  Buccessfiil,  is  the  nni- 
versal  ambition.  Tlie  ever  constant  desire 
of  all  is  to  be  happy.  This  never  varying 
instinct  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  ac- 
tion; it  is  the  constantly  propelling  force  in  our 
every  effort. 

To  be  happy,  we  strive  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  for  position  and  place,  for  social  and  po- 
litical distinction.  And  wlien  all  is  obtained,  the 
real  enjoyment  in  its  poesession  comes  from  the 
thousand  little  courtesies  that  are  exchanged  be- 
tween individoals— pleasant  words  and  kindly 
acts,  which  the  poor  may  enjoy  as  well  as  the  rich. 


In  realityitneed  not  take  much  to  V 
make  one  happy.  Our  real  wants  are  ^ 
very  few.    To  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  ^ 
provided  with  eomfortablt;  shelter,  are  the 
prime  necessities.      Added  to  these  an? 
kindness  and  love  from  those  with  who 
we  associate.  Given  all  these,  with  a  con- 
tented spirit,  and,  however  lowly  our  posi- 
tion, we  may  be  very  happy. 

There  is  one  perjtetual  law,  however,  running 
through  all  onr  intercourse  with  others,  which  is 
that  we  may  rightly  possess  nothing  without  ren- 
dering therefor  just  compensation.  This  law  is 
recognized  in  the  commercial  world,  and  it  should 
be  strictly  obBe^^■ed  in  the  etiquette  of  social  life. 
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THE  LAWS  OP  ETIQUETTE  IS  SOCIAL  AND  BUSIXES8  LIFE. 


In  short,  in  the  many  varied  amenit^'es  of  life, 
the  fundamental  rule  of  action  should  be  the 
golden  rule:  "To  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  others  sliould  do  unto  us." 

"VVe  are  at  ease,  we  are  made  peaceful,  satis- 
fied  and  happy,  by  words  and  acts  of  kindly  feel- 
ing extended  to  us;  and  in  like  manner  we  may 
strew  the  pathway  of  others  with  roses  and  sun- 
shine, by  courteous  action,  and  kind,  gentle  and 
loving  conduct;  to  do  which  may  cost  us  no 
effort,  but  on  the  contrary  may  afford  us  real 
pleasure. 

In  a  business,  social  and  artistic  view,  it  is  of 
very  great  advantage  to  most  people  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  ease  and  grace  of  maimer.  By  the 
possession  of  confidence  and  self-command,  a  sin- 
gle individual  will  oftentimes  cause  a  large  com- 
pany, that  otherwise  would  be  socially  very  inhar- 
monious, to  be  satisfied,  composed  and  perfectly 
at  ease;  and  in  a  thousand  ways  such  a  person 
will  scatter  happiness  and  blessings  among  those 
with  whom  he  or  she  may  come  in  contact. 

Natural  and  Acquired  Politeness. 

To  some,  a  pleasing  manner  comes  very  natu- 
rally. If  bom  to  the  possession  of  an  easy  flow 
of  language,  agreeableness  of  address,  poetical 
and  imaginative  power,  and  large  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  whole  accompanied  by  judi- 
cious training,  good  education  and  wide  oppor- 
tunities, such  persons  will  most  surely,  without 
studied  effort,  be  self-possessed  and  at  ease  in  any 
company,  upon  any  occasion. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  natural  advantages 
have  been  few,  and  the  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing polished  deportment  limited,  then  we  may 
very  appropriately  make  a  study  of  the  subject 
of  how  to  please;  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
special  instruction  on  the  subject  of  Etiquette. 

It  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance,  however,  that 
there  be  no  labored  effort  to  beliave  by  rule,  and 
that  the  forms  of  etiquette  be  not  carried  too  far. 
The  law  of  common  sense  should  rest  at  the  basis 
of  our  intercourse  ^vith  society,  and  a  kindly  de- 
sire to  make  happy  everybody  with  whom  we 


come  in  contact,  should  actuate  our  conduct 
Still,  with  all  this,  there  are  thousands  of  people 
of  the  kindest  intentions,  with  much  breadth  of 
intellect,  who  continually  violate  the  common 
usages  of  society,  and  who  are  liable  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  at  important  times,  and  thus  em- 
barrass their  warmest  friends.  Hence,  the  need 
of  a  treatise  on  general  conduct  is  evidently  as 
much  a  necessity  as  is  the  text-book  on  grammar, 
penmanship  or  mathematics. 

If  the  soldier  is  more  efficient  by  drill,  the 
teacher  more  competent  by  practice,  the  parlia- 
mentarian more  influential  by  understanding  the 
code  of  parliamentary  law,  then  equally  is  the 
general  member  of  society  more  successful  by 
an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  etiquette,  which 
teach  how  to  appear,  and  what  to  do  and  say  in 
the  varied  positions  in  which*  we  may  be  placed. 

In  the  study  of  etiquette,  mucli  may  be  learned 
by  observation,  but  much  more  is  learned  by 
practice.  We  may  listen  to  the  finest  oratory 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  speak 
in  public  ourselves;  whereas,  by  practice  in  the 
art  of  declamation,  with  passable  talent,  we  may 
become  quite  proficient  in  half  that  time.  We 
may  thoroughly  study  the  theory  and  art  of  lan- 
guage for  twenty  years,  and  yet  be  very  poor 
talkers.  We  may  practice  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion by  familiar  and  continuous  intercourse  with 
the  cultured  and  refined,  and  become  fluent  and 
easy  in  communicating  thought  in  a  few  years. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  Both  are  necessary — the  former  in 
pointing  the  way;  the  latter  by  making  use  of 
theory  in  practical  application.  Thus  we  may 
acquire  ease  and  grace  of  maimer:  First,  by  un- 
derstanding the  regulations  which  govern  social 
etiquette;  and  secondly,  by  a  free  intermingling 
in  society,  putting  into  continual  practice  the  the- 
ories which  we  understand.  To  avail  ourselves, 
however,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  society  advan- 
tages, we  must  have  acquaintance;  and  hence,  we 
introduce  the  rules  of  etiquette  by  a  chapter  on 
the  forms  of  presentation  —  the  art  of  getting 
acquainted. 


FORMS   OF    INTRODUCTIONS   AND   SALUTATIONS. 


pliic  or  ruldcdcc  and  Ihc  builncss  of  nch,  with  the  InlriHluctii 
thust  "  Hr.  Snow,  illow  me  to  Rinkc  yoa  ncquiinud  with  Mr.  Bum 
Mr.  BurlonU  eiKiuivcly  cnK>^dIn  minlnelnColaiKdo.  Mr.  5n< 
li  one  of  our  tiwyers  in  Ihii  cily."  He  may  iliil  continue,  if  hu  nisi 
loBid  the  jnrticfe  hei«  Introducing-,  bjcayjn^,  "Mr.  Burton  tomra  E, 
for  the  pDTpDie  of  diapOHn^  of  mtninf;  ttock  to  lonie  of  our  capllajif 
and  LI  it  possible,  Mr.  Snow,  tlut  with  your  tir^  AcqimintancE  youc 


■nd  the  pcnoa  li»Tin){  Introduce 

ri-™ 

t™r^ 

11  ii  ilwayi  gnllfyine  to  my 

ne  tobe 

highly  eat 

wiU  confer  pleuure  by  alwiy.  « 

favorable 

poBlblc  when  tcl*iKK  the  inlroduc 

lion. 

Alwmyi  apply  the  liUei  when  n 

-rend.  Pro 

ember  of 

ie  iepsla 

touy:  "Mr.  Shelden.  pennIC  m 

Wlnf>."  Addrcsiing  Mr.  Sheldcn 

Troy,  N 

wYork.' 

Stale  Li^fislaturc,  ud  author  of 

le  "Shell 

euLettat 

•omochiuJmired." 

If  there  are  many  inttoductior 

s  tabem 

ade,  the  si 

Smilh,  Mr.  Jone.,-  will  Hrrvelhe 

1r.  Smith 

Ihen  Iske  up  the  weglher  or  son 

ducedli.  "I  amEladlom«;t  y 

,™,"  or,  ' 

I   am   ha 

gie  individual  bul  once,  as  followi:  "  Mr.  Belden,  bI1d>v  me  lo  i 
Hr.  Maynard,  Mr.  ThompHm,  Min  Hayward,  Mrs.  Rice,  Mr. 
Mr.  Brown,"  bowing  lo  each  at  the  name  li  Rienlioned. 

MHien  inlrodudng  a  couple  that  may  be  Eomewhal  diffident, 
ti«  will  be  maleHally  aided  in  becomlnfc  loclable  and  feelinK  a 

you  my  friend  Miai  Swift.     Miu  Kennicatl  ia  from  Ihc  fur  (a 


inUoduced  lo  cither  a  lady  or  j(intlcman  on 

Inhnduce  lo  each  other  only  those  who  may  find  acquaii 

able.    If  any  doubt  eiiiu  on  [he  luhject,  inquire  beftnhind, 

^"hen  introducinff  parties,  pronounce  the  nnmci  distinctly.    If  you 

fall  to  umleritand  the  name  when  introduced,  feel  atliberly  to  inquire. 
One  nf  the  duties  of  (he  host  nnd  hoslesioT  a  private  partyis  tomake 


Alwaya  pronounce  the  su 
introduced  lo  "cnycc 

address  the  lady.    In  introducing  a  relative,  it  it 
brother,  Mr.  Well.;"  "  My  mother,  Mrs.  Briggi,"  • 
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FOimS  OF   IXTRODUCnOXS   AXD  SALCTATIOXS. 


bow  tietween  them  when  introdoced  bcin^  all  that  edqnecte  requires. 
The  married  lady  will  use  her  discretkm  when  introduced  to  gmtlemen. 

Two  parties  meeting  oo  the  street,  accompanied  hj  friends,  may  stop 
and  speak  to  each  other  without  the  necessity  of  iotrodocins^  their  friends, 
though,  when  partinf^ ,  it  is  courtesy  for  each  to  fpve  a  partial^  salafatioo 
as  though  acquaintance  had  been  formed. 

Parlies  whtt  may  meet  by  chance  at  your  house,  when  makhtg  calls, 
need  wA  necessarily  l>e  introduced  to  each  cMher.  If,  however,  they  con- 
tinue their  calls  tr>g«rther,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  make  them  acquainted  in 
order  to  more  pleasantly  carry  forward  conversation. 

If  ym  are  a  gentleman,  do  not  let  the  lack  ctf  an  introduction  pre- 
vent ytni  from  rendering  services  to  any  unattended  lady  who  may  need 
them.  Politely  offer  your  protection,  escort  or  assistance,  and,  when  the 
service  has  l>een  accf/mplished,  pr>litely  bow  and  retire. 

A  vikitor  at  your  house  should  be  introduced  to  the  various  callers, 
and  the  acquaintance  shmild  continue  while  the  friend  remains  your 
^uest.  All  callers  should  aim  to  make  the  visit  of  the  friend  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible,  treating  the  guest  as  they  would  wish  their  friends  to  be 
treated  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  thrown  into  the  company  of  strangers,  without  the  formality  of 
an  introduction,  as  is  often  the  case  when  traveling  and  at  other  times. 


'  acquaintance  may  be  fomaed  bttweeu  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  proper 
reserve,  bat  duty  requires  tiut  the  slightest  approach  toward  undue 
familiarity  should  be  checked  bydigni&d  salence. 

Persons  who  have  been  property  introduced  have  claims  upon 
\  the  acquaintance  of  each  other  which  should  call  lor  at  least  a  slight 
I  recognitioo  tfaerealier,  unless  there  be  very  decided  reasons  for  cutting 
I  the  acquaintance  entirely.  To  completely  ignore  another  to  whom  you 
.  have  been  rightly  introduced,  by  meeting  the  person  with  a  vacant  stare, 
is  a  mark  of  ill-breedmig. 

litroivetioM  it  Cowi  awl  Presiieatial  ReeeptioM. 

In  pa%-ing  your  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you 
will  be  introduced  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  public  occasions. 
,  At  other  times,  to  send  in  your  card  will  secure  yon  audience,  although 
die  better  way  is  to  be  introduced  by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  or  a  member 
of  Congress.  Introductions  at  Court  in  foreign  countries  are  accom- 
panied by  a  good  deal  of  formality.  At  the  Elnglish  Court,  the  stran- 
ger, having  the  credential  of  the  American  Ambassador,  will  be  intro- 
duced, if  a  lady,  by  a  lady ;  if  a  gentleman,  by  a  gentleman.  Elsewhere 
abroad  the  proper  method  in  each  case  can  be  best  learned  from  our  na- 
tional representative  at  each  capitaL  Court  etiquette  requires  that  the 
lady  appear  in  full  dress,  and  the  gentleman  in  black  suit,  with  white 
vest,  gloves  and  necktie. 


FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 


SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  BOW. 


OMMON  forms  of  salutation,  in  America,  are  the  bow,  the 
kiss,  words  of  address,  and  shaking  hands. 

Acquaintances  are  usually  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  a 
bow.  It  is  poor  policy  to  refuse  recognition  because  of  a 
trifling  diflference  between  parties. 

The  young  lady  should  show  a  similar  deference  to  an  elderly  lady, 
or  to  one  in  superior  position,  that  a  gentleman  does  to  a  lady. 

A  gentleman  who  may  be  smoking  when  he  meets  a  lady,  should  in 
bowing  remove  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  from  her  presence. 

When  bowing  to  ladies,  it  Is  etiquette  for  the  gentleman  to  raise 
his  hat  from  his  head.  If  passing  on  the  street,  the  hat  should  be  raised 
and  salute  given  with  the  hand    farthest    from  the  person  addressed. 

A  1k)w  or  graceful  Inclination  should  be  made  by  ladies  when  recog- 
nizing tliuit  acquaintances  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
lady  to  bow  first 

A  gentleman  on  horseback  should  grasp  whip  and  reins  in  his  left 
hand,  and  raise  his  hat  with  his  right,  when  saluting  a  lady.  The  lady 
salutes  by  Imwing  slightly. 

To  a  casual  acquaintance  you  may  bow  without  speaking;  but  to  those 
with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted,  greater  cordiality  is  due.  A  bow 
should  always  be  returned;  even  to  an  enemy  it  is  courtesy  to  return 
the  recognition. 

When  a  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  meets  a  lady  upon  the 
street,  it  is  courtesy,  in  the  salutation,  for  the  gentleman's  friend  to  bow 
slightly  to  the  lady  also,  as  a  compliment  to  his  companion,  even  though 
unacquainted  with  the  lady. 

On  nu'etmg  a  party,  some  of  whom  you  are  Intimately  acquainted 
with,  and  the  others  but  little,  the  salutation  should  be  made  ns  nearly 
equal  as  poMsible.  A  slight  recognition  of  some,  and  great  demonstra- 
tion of  pIcaHure  toward  others,  Ih  a  violation  of  etiquette. 

A  gentleman  should  return  a  how  made  him  upon  the  street,  even  if 
the  one  making  the  same  is  not  recognized.  The  person  may  possibly  be 
a  forgotten  acquaintance;  but,  even  if  a  mistake  has  been  made,  there 
will  be  IcKS  cmbarraKsmcnt  if  the  bow  is  returned. 


A  gentleman  should  not  bow  from  a  window  to  a  lady  on  the  street, 
though  he  may  bow  slightly  from  the  street  upon  being  recognized  by  a 
lady  in  a  window.  Such  recognition  should,  however,  generally  be 
avoided,  as  gossip  is  likely  to  attach  undue  importance  to  it  when  seen 
by  others. 

A  warm  cordiality  of  manner,  and  a  general  recognition  of  acquaint- 
ances, without  undue  familiarity,  is  the  means  oi  diflFiising  much  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  genial  and  friendly  feeling.  In  thinly  settled  localities,  the 
habit  of  bowing  to  every  one  you  meet  is  an  excellent  one,  evincing,  as  it 
does,  kindliness  of  feeling  toward  all. 

Wlien  meeting  a  lady  who  is  a  stranger,  in  a  hallway,  upon  a  stair- 
case, or  in  close  proximity  elsewhere,  courtesy  demands  a  bow  from  the 
gentleman.  In  passing  up  a  stairway,  the  lady  will  pause  at  the  foot  and 
allow  the  gentleman  to  go  first ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  he  should 
bow,  pause,  and  allow  her  to  precede  him  in  the  descent. 

How  to  Address  Others.— Nicknames. 

Use  the  title,  when  speaking  to  others,  whenever  possible.  Thus, 
addressing  John  Brown,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  say,  "Squire;"  Dr.  Bell, 
you  will  address  as  "  Doctor;"  Mayor  Williams,  as  "  Mayor;"  Senator 
Snow,  as  "Senator;"  Governor  Smith,  as  "Governor;"  Professor 
Stevens,  as  "  Professor,"  etc. 

Before  all  public  bodies,  take  pains  to  address  those  m  authority  very 
respectfully,  saying  to  the  presiding  officer,  "  Mr.  President,"  or  if  he  be 
a  Mayor,  Judge,  or  Justice,  address  him  as  "  Your  Honor,"  etc. 

When  stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  ascertain  the  Christian  names 
of  all  the  children,  and  of  those  servants  that  you  frequently  have  to 
address;  and  then  always  speak  respectfully  to  each,  using  the  full 
Christian  name,  or  any  pet  name  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

To  approach  another  in  a  boisterous  manner,  saying,"  Hello,  Old  Fel- 
low!' "  Hello  Bob!"  or  using  kindred  expressions,  indicates  ill-breedmg. 
If  approached,  however,  in  this  vulgar  manner,  it  is  better  to  give  a  civil 
reply,  and  address  the  person  respectfully,  in  which  case  he  is  quite 
likely  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct 


AVOID  NICKNAMES.  —  HOW  TO   SHAKE  HANDS.  —  ETIQDETTB  WHEN  SHOPPING. 
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Husbands  and  wives  indicate  pleasant  conju^I  association  existinjif 
wliere  they  address  each  other  in  the  family  drde  by  their  Christian 
names,  though  the  terms  of  respect,  "  Mr."  and  "Mrs./*  may  be  applied 
to  each  among'  strangers.  When  speaking  of  each  other  among  near 
and  intimate  relatives,  they  will  also  use  the  Christian  name;  but  among 
general  acquaintances  and  strangers,  the  surname. 

Never  call  anyone  by  a  nickname,  or  a  disrespectful  name.  Treat 
all  persons,  no  matter  how  lowly,  in  addressing  them,  as  you  would  wish 
to  be  addressed  yourself.  You  involuntarily  have  more  respect  for  peo> 
pie,  outside  of  your  family  or  relatives,  who  call  you  "  Mr.  Smith,"  or 
"Mr.  Jones,"  than  for  those  who  call  you  "Jack,"  or  "Jim."  Hence, 
when  you  speak  to  others,  remember  that  you  gain  their  favor  by  polite 
words  of  address. 

When  speaking  to  a  boy,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  outside  of  the 
circle  of  relatives,  among  comparative  strangers,  call  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  as  "  Charles,"  "  William,"  etc.  Above  that  age,  if  the  boy  has 
attained  good  physical  and  intellectual  development,  apply  the  "  Mr." 
as  "  Mr.  Brown,"  "  Mr.  King,"  etc.  To  do  so  will  please  him,  will  raise 
his  self-respect,  and  will  be  tendering  a  courtesy  which  you  highly  val> 
ued  when  you  were  of  the  same  stge. 


It  is  an  Insult  to  address  a  boy  or  girl,  who  Is  a  stranger  to  you,  at 
"  Bub  "  or  "  Sis."  Children  are  sometimes  very  sensitive  on  these  pdints, 
resenting  such  method  of  being  addressed,  while  they  very  highly  ap' 
preciate  being  spoken  to  respectfully.  Thus,  if  the  child's  name  is 
unknown,  to  say  "  My  Boy,"  or  "  My  Little  Lad,"  "  My  Girl,"  or  "  My 
Little  Lady,"  will  be  to  gain  favor  and  set  the  child  a  good  example  in 
politeness.  Children  forever  gratefully  remember  those  who  treat  them 
respectfully.  Among  relatives,  nicknames  should  not  be  allowed.  Pet 
names  among  the  children  are  admissible,  until  they  outgrow  them, 
when  the  full  Christian  name  should  be  used. 

THI  PRACTICI  OP  KI88INO. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  intimate  friends  among  ladies,  at  the  private 
house,  the  kiss  as  a  mode  of  salutation  is  yet  common ;  but  even  there  it 
is  not  as  customary  as  formerly.  The  custom  ought  to  be  abolished  for 
physiological  and  other  reasons. 

Upon  the  meeting  or  departure  of  a  young  person,  as  between  parents 
and  children,  or  guardians  and  wards,  the  kiss  is  not  inappropriate  in 
public.  Between  all  other  parties  it  is  a  questionable  propriety  in  public 
places,  it  being  etiquette  to  avoid  conduct  that  will  attract  the  attention 
of  strangers. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  SHAKING  HAND8.-8UGGE8TION8  ABOUT  SHOPPING. 


WAYS  OP  CLA8PINO  HANDS. 

ACCOMPANYING   the  salutation  of  hand-shaking,  it  Is  com- 
mon, according  to  the  customs  of  English-speaking  people,  to 
.  inquire  concerning  the  health,  the  news,  etc. 

Offer  the  whole  hand.    It  is  an  insult, 
and  indicates  'snobbery,  to  present  two 
fingers  (Fig.  3)  when  sliaking  hands.    It 
is  also  insulting  to  rehim  a  warm,  cordial 
greeting  with  a  lifeless  hand  (Fig.  4),  and 
evident   indifference   of   manner,  when 
hand -shaking.    Present  a  cordial  gra<>p 
(Fig.  5)  and  clasp  the  hand  firmly,  shak- 
ing it  warmly  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  then  relinquish  the  grasp  en- 
tirely.   It  is  rude  to  grasp  the  hand  very  tightly  or  to  shake  it  over- vigor- 
ously.   To  hold  it  a  long  time  is  often  very  embarrassing,  and  is  a  breach 
of  etiquette.    It  is  always  the  lady's  privilege  to  extend  the  hand  first. 
In  her  own  house  a  lady  should  give  her  hand  to  every  g^esL 

If  both  parties  wear  gloves,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  each  remove  them  in 
shaking  hands;  if  one,  however,  has  un- 
gloved hands,  it  is  courtesy  for  the  other 
to  remove  the  glove,  unless  in  so  doing 
it  would  cause  an  awkward  pause;  in 
which  case  apologize  for  not  removing  it. 


Fig.  8.    The  tDob  that  sticka  oat  two 
flncen  wbea  fhaklog  hands. 


by  saying,    "Excuse   my  glove."    The 


Fig.  4.  Theeold-blooded,  languid  per- 
■on.  that  exhlblU  only  indlilerenti* 
ma  70a  ahaka  the  hand. 


words  and  forms  will  always  very  much 
depend  upon  circumstances,  of  which  in- 
dividuals can  themselves  best  judgt;.    Kid  and  otlicr  Ui!n  gloves  are  not 
expected  to  be  removed  in  hand-sh;iking;  hence,  apology  is  only  nec- 
essary for  the  non -removal  of  the  thick,  heavy  glove. 

As  a  rule  in  all  salutations,  it  is  well 
not  to  exhibit  too  much  haste.  The  cool, 
deliberate  person  is  much  the  most  likely 
to  avoid  mistakes.  The  nervous,  quick- 
motioned,  impulsive  individual  will  need 
to  make  deliberation  a  matter  of  study; 
else,  when  acting  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  possibly  slight  embarrass- 
ment, ludicrous  errors  are  liable  to  be 
made.    In  shaking  hands,  offer  the  right 

hand,  unless  the  same  be  engaged ;  in  which  case,  apologize,  by  saying 
"Excuse  my  left  hand."  It  is  the  right  hand  that  carries  the  sword  in 
time  of  war,  and  its  eztenbi#n  is  emblematic  of  friendliness  in  time  of  peace. 


Fig.  5.  The  gcneroui,  frank.  wbi>l<>- 
•buled  Indlvldaal,  that  nivfU  juu 
with  a  wann,  hearty  gnty. 


CONDUCT  IN  THI  STORI. 

PURCHASERS  should,  as  far  as  possible,  patronize  the  merchants 
of  their  owntown.  It  is  poor  policy  to  send  money  abroad  for  arti  • 
cles  which  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  at  home. 

Do  not  take  hold  of  a  piece  of  goods  which  another  is  examining. 
Wait  until  it  is  replaced  upon  the  counter  before  you  take  it  up. 

Injuring  goods  when  handling,  pushing  aside  other  persons,  loung- 
ing upon  the  counter,  whispering,  loud  talk  &nd  laughter,  when  in  a 
store,  are  all  evidences  of  ill -breeding. 

Never  attempt  to  "beat  down"  prices  when  shopping.  If  the  price 
does  not  suit,  go  elsewhere.  The  just  and  upright  merchant  will  have 
but  one  price  for  his  goods,  and  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  it. 

It  is  an  insult  to  a  clerk  or  merchant  to  suggest  to  a  customer,  about 
to  purchase,  that  he  may  buy  cheaper  or  better  goods  elsewhere.  It  is 
also  rude  to  give  your  opinion,  unasked,  about  the  goods  that  another  is 
purchasing. 

Never  expect  a  clerk  to  leave  another  ctistomer  to  wait  on  you ;  and 
when  attending  upon  you,  do  not  cause  him  to  wait  while  you  visit  with 
another.  When  the  purchases  are  made,  let  them  be  sent  to  your  home, 
and  thus  avoid  loading  yourself  with  bundles. 

•  Treat  clerks,  when  shopping,  respectfully,  and  give  them  no  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary.  Ask  for  what  is  wanted,  explicitly,  and  if  you 
wish  to  make  examination  with  a  view  to  future  purchase,  say  so.  Be 
perfectly  frank.    There  is  no  necessity  for  practicing  deceit. 

The  rule  should  be  to  pay  for  goods  when  jrou  buy  them.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  trusted  by  the  merchant,  you  should  be  very  particular  to 
pay  your  indebtedness  when  you  agree  to.  By  doing  as  you  promise,  you 
acquire  habits  of  promptitude,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  credit  and 
make  reputation  among  those  with  whom  you  deal. 

It  is  rude  in  the  extreme  to  find  fault  and  to  make  sneering  remarks 
about  goods.  To  draw  unfavorable  comparisons  between  the  goods  and 
those  found  at  other  stores  does  no  good,  and  shows  want  of  deference 
and  respect  to  those  who  are  waiting  upon  you.  Politely  state  that  the 
goods  are  not  what  you  want,  and,  while  you  may  buy,  you  prefer  to  look 
further. 

If  a  mistake  has  been  made  whereby  you  have  been  given  more  goods 
than  you  paid  for,  or  have  received  more  change  than  was  j'our  due,  go 
immediately  and  have  the  error  rectified.  You  cannot  afford  to  sink 
your  moral  character  by  taking  advantage  of  such  mistakes.  If  you  had 
made  an  error  to  your  disadvantage,  as  a  merchant,  you  would  wish  the 
cu!;tomcr  to  return  and  make  it  right.  You  should  do  as  you  would  be 
done  by.     Permanent  success  depends  upon  your  being  strictly  honest. 


REOrLATlOXS  THAT   GOVERN   BUOBT   A>"D   FUCMAI.   CALLS. 


APORESS,  VlSHnSO,    BUglXI'^    AND    I'EOFES9IONAI.   CARDS    WHEN   CALLING. 


THE  USE  OF  CARDS  WHEN  CALLINQ. 

>f  Ihe  c^lcr,  in  tm^ill  icript  or  card  IciL    In  addition,  Ihc  Jud)'i 


S  CLARA  D.  WELLS. 


TlfB  MISSES  llAMMOVI> 

!.  ROBERT  HOLI~VXD,    ot    ROBKHT  IIOLLANR,  M.  D. 
All.  70  Htadtrten  Si.  Kb.  jo  Htndrrtati  SI. 


iwyh 


L-i  ihui 


UELT.  IlEXRY  H.  WEBSTER,  r.  S.  A. 

LIEUT.  HARVEV  R  SNOW.U.  5.N. 

eft,  durlnjf  jour  iILnuis,  should  he  ansujurcd  liy  a 


MTicn  nboul  leaving  tonrn.  Ihs  cirJ  which  li  left  will  li-ar  nn  1 
ower  left-hand  comnthB'lcHi-Tii  "  P.  r*.  C. "—  "  PreienU  pining  comp 
ncnu,"  from  Um  Fnnch  " Pour  Prtndrr  Catfr-— to  u^te  Jnwr.     I 


rclalivt,  mhould  be  nccompai 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED  WHEN  CALLINQ. 


[>> 

otUl«::.do«or 

Hnnll 

hlld. 

Do 

01  linuer  „t  Ih 

dinni 

■hour 

Do 

urtloyawdelhL- 

Mnnet 

tafon 

nul  call. 

Do 

mfidttrtmih, 

,21  an 

hnlo 

panuol 

Catdin 

uybeleftl 

.  rail  of  . 

Ihyodc 

eckafto-l) 

TheUd 

vln  mouni 

nBwhom 

desire  to. 

akc  colli, 

will  tend  n 

ioK  card. 

■»U»d  of 

m>kinK  « 

lof<imeu.heRiayn 

^nlomi 

(lein  (ttnisul  locicly. 

Should 

rn-n    Oi:i[ 

the   lady 

of   the  boi 

bul  the  dauf^hter  is,  he  ihuuld  icnd  in 
hiicard,  at  It  b  Dot  usual  for  youn^  Isi- 

leu  they  are  quite  Intimale  friendt. 


proikouncinir  your  nvne,  und  if  the  t^ly 
ia  not  nX  home  it  will  ahow  that  you  hiive 
railed.  Should  there  be  twoor  more  l;i. 
■liea  In  the  household.  In  turn  down  one 
comci  of  Iho  card  will  ^Rnify  Ihat  Ihc  Il^™7*'  1 
call  wa«  deaij[iKd  for  all  the  family.  ^^°,hMt. 

The  handsoBiEsl  ityle  of  cai^  I>  lh.1t       Hihi-r  xKiIni 
which  is  enjifravcd ;  neat  ii that  which  is       liwuBrtaJi 

printed  card,  which,  with  aoiiH:  of  Ihe  modern  KrijiCot 

When  de^rous  of  seeing  anyone  at  a  hnlcl  or  pai 

card  by  Iho  waiter,  while  you  wail  in  the  receplio 

The  hostess  should,  if  not  denrinic  tn  see  anyone,  g 


Dii  nol  malie  n  dihpUiy  of  coniullinjs  your  watth. 

D<i  nul  coiitinut  the  call  loiifrcr  when  convcTEBllon  begins  to  lai;. 
I><i  unl  remain  when  ynu  iind  the  lady  upon  the  point  of  f^injf  ouL 

Do  not  open  OT  shut  duoTA  or  windows  or  alter  the  arruni^menl  of  the 

I>4>  not  enter  a  room  without  Aral  knockinjf  and  receiving  an  invitation 

Do  not  resume  your  scat  after  havinjf  risen  to|i;o,  unless  fur  important 

Do  nut  walk  around  the  room,  eaamininK  piclurei,  while  waltinK  for 

Dn  not        od        po  ^  n  or  weijthty  topics  for  conversaUon 

Do  not  prolong  the  call  if  the  room 
IS       wded.    It  is  better  to  call  a  day  or 
fterwards. 


D   not,  if  a  lady,  call  upon  a  ^nlle- 
man,  ein'pt  oflicially  or  prufe»HHul1y, 


Donal.lfncentleman,  leave  the  hat 
in  the  hall  when  making  merely  u  for. 
mal  call.  If  Ihe  call  is  cilend.d  int..  a 
viflii,  it  may  then  he  set  aside.  Whether 
dItinK»ratamlInK(Kl|t-  7>,  Ihuhat  may 
lie  Kracefully  held  in  the  hand. 

Duty  of  th*  Hoawaa. 

She   should   itrect  each  Kueit  with 


She  shnuld  furnish  ref^e^hment^  tn  those  ca 


id  the  niunes  definitely. 


Etiquette  of  Conversatioii. 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  SPEAK. 


vai'O 


O  ACQUIRE  the  art  of  conversation  in  a  superior  deface, 
there  must  be  intimacy  with  those  who  possess  refinement 
and  jifeneral  information.  There  must  also  be  observed 
certain  general  rules  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results, 
prominent  among^  which  are  the  following^: 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  converse  well,  there  must  be  knowledf^e; 
there  must  be  a  command  of  langtia^,  assisted  by  imagination ;  there 
must  be  understanding  ef  the  rules  of  construction,  to  frame  sentences 
aright;  there  must  be  confidence  and  self- possession,  and  there  must  be 
courage  to  overcome  failure. 

To  be  an  excellent  conversationalist  is  a  very  desirable  accomplish- 
ment. We  talk  more  than  we  do  anything  else.  By  conversation  we 
may  make  friends,  we  may  retain  them,  or  we  may  lose  them.  We  may 
impart  information;  we  may  acquire  it  We  may  make  the  company 
with  whom  we  associate  contented  with  itself,  or  we  can  sow  inharmony 
and  discord.  Our  success  in  life  largely  rests  upon  our  ability  to  con- 
verse well ;  therefore  the  necessity  of  our  carefully  studying  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  said  when  talking. 

How  to  Please  in  Conversation. 

Use  clear,  distinct  words  to  express  your  ideas,  although  your  Toice 
should  be  low. 

Be  cool,  collected  and  self-possessed,  using  respectful,  chaste  and  ap- 
propriate language. 

Always  defend  the  absent  person  who  is  beinj^  spoken  of,  as  far  as 
truth  and  justice  will  permit. 

Allow  people  that  you  are  with  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  talking 
if  they  evince  a  willingness  to  converse. 

Beware  of  talking  much  about  yourself.  Your  merits  will  be  discovered 
in  due  time,  without  the  necessity  of  sounding  your  own  praises. 

Show  the  courtesy,  when  another  person  joins  the  group  where  you 
are  relating  an  incident,  of  recapitulating  what  has  been  said,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  newcomer. 

Recollect  that  the  object  of  conversation  is  to  entertain  and  amuse ; 
the  social  gathering,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  the  arena  of  dispute. 
Even  slight  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  it  is  well  to  overlook,  rather  than 
to  allow  inharmony  to  present  itself. 

Aim  to  adapt  your  conversation  to  the  comprehension  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  conversing.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  undervalue  them. 
It  is  possible  that  they  arc  as  intelligent  as  yourself,  and  their  conversa- 
tion can,  perhaps,  take  as  wide  a  range  as  your  own. 

Remember  that  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  opinion  he  entert:iins.  Opinions  are  not' made  hy  us,  but  they  are 
made  /or  us  by  circumstances.  With  the  same  organization,  training 
and  circumstances  around  us,  we  would  have  the  same  opinions  ourselves. 

Remember  that  people  are  fond  of  talking  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
mother  likes  to  talk  of  her  children,  the  mechanic  of  his  workmanship, 
the  laborer  of  what  he  can  accomplish.  Give  everj'one  an  opportunity, 
and  you  will  gain  much  valuable  information  besides  being  thought 
courteous  and  well -bred. 

Be  patient  The  foreigner  cannot,  perhaps,  recall  the  word  he  de- 
^Tvs;  the  speaker  may  be  slow  of  speech;  you  may  have  heard  the 
•tory  a  dozen  times;  but  even  then  you  must  evince  interest,  and  listen 
patiently  through.  By  so  doing,  you  gain  the  esteem  of  the  person  with 
whom  you  are  conversing. 


Wliat  to  Avoid  in  Social  Convereation. 

Do  not  manifest  impatience. 

Do  not  engage  in  argument 

Do  not  interrupt  another  when  speaking. 

Do  not  find  fault,  though  you  may  gently  criticise. 

Do  not  talk  of  your  private,  personal  and  family  matters. 

Do  not  appear  to  notice  inaccurades  of  S{krech  in  others. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  lose  temper  or  to  speak  excitedly. 

Do  not  allude  to  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  anyone  present 

Do  not  always  commence  a  conversation  by  allusion  to  the  weather. 

Do  not,  when  narrating  an  incident,  continually  say,  "  you  see,"  "  you 
know,"  etc. 

Do  not  introduce  professional  or  other  topics  that  the  company  gen- 
erally cannot  take  an  interest  in. 

Do  not  talk  very  loud.  A  firm,  clear,  distinct,  yet  mild,  gentle  and 
miisical  voice  has  great  power. 

Do  not  be  absent-minded,  requiring  the  speaker  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  that  you  may  understand. 

Do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  personal  appearance  when  anyone 
present  may  have  the  same  defects. 

Do  not  try  to  force  yourself  into  the  confidence  of  others.  If  they 
give  their  confidence,  never  betray  it 

Do  not  use  profanity,  vulgar  terms,  slang  phrases,  words  of  double 
meaning,  or  Language  that  will  bring  the  blush  to  an>'one. 

Do  not  intersperse  your  language  with  foreign  words  and  high  sound- 
ing terms.    It  shows  affectation,  and  will  draw  ridicule  upon  >-ou. 

Do  not  carry  on  a  conversation  with  another  in  company  about  mat- 
ters which  the  general  company  knows  nothing  of.  It  is  almost  as  im- 
polite as  to  whisper. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  speak  ill  of  the  absent  one  if  it  can  be 
avoided;  the  day  may  come  when  some  friend  will  be  needed  to  de- 
fend ^'ou  in  your  absence. 

Do'  not  speak  >vith  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  locality  where  you  may 
be  visiting.  Find  something  to  truthfully  praise  and  commend;  thus 
make  yourself  agreeable. 

Do  not  make  a  pretense  of  gentility,  nor  parade  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
descendant  of  any  notable  family.  You  must  pass  for  just  what  you  are, 
and  must  stand  on  your  own  merit 

Do  not  contradict  In  making  a  correction  say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  had  an  impression  that  it  was  so  and  so."  Be  careful  in  contra  • 
dieting,  as  you  may  be  wrong  yourself. 

Do  not  be  unduly  familiar;  you  will  merit  contempt  if  you  are. 
Neither  should  you  be  dogmatic  in  }'our  assertions,  arrogating  to  }-our- 
self  much  consequence  in  your  opinions. 

Do  not  be  too  lavish  in  your  praise  of  various  members  of  \t>ur  own 
family  when  speaking  to  strangers;  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing may  know  some  faults  that  j'ou  do  not 

Do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  yourself  to  carry  your  point  in  conver* 
sation.  Should  the  person  with  whom  you  are  conversing  feel  the  same, 
your  talk  will  lead  into  violent  argument 


{ 


NKW    YEAH  8,  —  HOW    LADIES    RECEIVE,    AND   CEKTI.eMeN    MAKE  TIIEIK   CALLS. 


Lc  that  p 

Do  not  discuss  polilics  or  reti|[ion  in  ^nenU  coflnpAnj.  Yqu  proba- 
bly xTinitd  not  qonvvrt  your  opponent,  and  he  wiU  not  convert  you.  To 
discuss  those  topics  is  to  arouse  fcelinj;  without  any  ^ood  result 

Do  not  m;ike  n  piinule  of  bein^  ncquainteit  xvith  disdn^ished  or 
tvcaJlhy  pcopk,  of  h^ivin;  been  lo  colle^,  or  of  having  visited  foreij^n 
lands.    All  this  is  no  evidence  of  any  leal  genuine  worth  on  your  part. 

Do  not  use  the  surname  alone  when  fipeakingof  your  husband  or  wife 

band,  sounds  badly.  Whereas,  to  say,  "1  told  Mr.  Jones,"  shows  respect 
snd  good  breedin;!'. 

Do  not  yield  to  bashful ness.  Do  not  isolate  yourself,  sitting  bark  In  a 
corner,  wsitiPK 'or  some  one  to  come  and  talk  with  you.  Step  out;  have 
lomethioK  to  say.    TI<ou){h  you  may  not  say  it  very  well,  keep  on.    You 


others 


;mpt  to  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  others  hyaskii^ivhit 
their  prolits  are,  what  Ihin^  cost,  whether  Melissa  ever  had  a  beau,  and 
why  Amatetle  never  Rol  married.  All  such  questions  are  exlremely  im. 
pertinent,  and  ate  likely  to  meet  with  rebuke. 

do  not  speak  a  foreign  language  which  the  general  company  present    | 


Do  not  Inke  it  upon  yourself  to  admonish  comparati 
reliviouB  topics;  the  persons  to  whom  you  speak  may  h£ 
vietlons  of  thidr  own  in  opposition  to  yours,  and  youi 


most  cuttinji  thing  that  would  bring  the  laugh  of  the  company  upon  j-our 
opponent,  but  you  must  not  allow  it,  unk«s  lo  rebuke  an  Impertinent 
fellow  who  can  be  suppressed  in  no  other  v^ay. 

Do  not  spend  your  lime  in  talking  scandal;  you  sink  your  own  moral 
nature  by  so  drqng,  and  vou  are,  perhaps,  doing  great  injustice  to  those 
abnut  whom  you  talk.    You  prolnbly  do  not  understand  all  the  circum- 

Do  not  flatter;  in  diring  so  you  embarrass  those  upon  whom  you 
bestow  praise,  as  they  may  not  wish  to  oflimd  you  by  repelling  11,  and 
yet  they  realiie  that  if  they  nccepl  it  they  merit  your  contempt.  You 
may,  however,  commend  their  work  whenever  it  can  trutlifully  be  done; 


NEW  YEAR'S  CALLING 


0 


F  I. AT 


has  become  fashionable,  for  ladies  <n  many 
citiea  and  villages,  to  announce  in  the  newspapers  the  fact  of 
their  intention  to  recdve  calls  upon  New  Year's  day,  which  ptac- 
very  excellent,  as  it  enables  gentlemen  to  know  positively  who  will 

and  places  of  calling  a  great  convenience. 


very  much  like  begging  the  gentleir 
should  this  pracdce  generally  previ 
New  Year's  calls  altogether,  as 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mnhc  ci 
personally  invited;  and  thus  the  cusi 


ienlly  located  in  the  room,  w 
les,  tvcad  and  other  food,  such  as  mav  be  deemed 
idcoffiK.  No  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  allowed, 
no  case  absolutely  essential.    They  can  be  dispensed 


i:ive  from 
asily  enter 


very  brief.  If  refrcshmenU  are  provided,  the 
ladies  will  desire  to  have  the  gentlemen  par- 
done  in  overcoat,  with  hat  in  h:md.    Gloves 

the  tall,  biit  this  is  optional.  Cards  are  sent 
up,  and  the  gentlemen  are  ushered  into  the  re- 
ception-room. The  call  should  not  exceed  ten 
orfilleen  minutes,  unless  the  callers  are  few  ap 
agreeable  to  prolong  the  stay. 

Best  taste  will  suggest  that  a  lady  having  Iheci 

ladies  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  one,  and 
Wlielhcr  ladies  make  announcement  or  not,  ho 
«ife  for  gentlemen  to  coll  on  their  Lady  friends 
visit  will  be  generally  received  with  pleai 


n  may  go  alone,  they  also  frequently  go  In  pairs, 
lours  (Fig S)  or  more.  They  cnll  upon  all  Iheladies  of  Ihe  party, 
erv  any  are  not  acquainted.  Introductions  Inke  place,  care  being 


'  they  would  not  be  welcome.    Each  gi 


It,  ho. 


The  ladies  keep  these  cords  for  future 
r,  it  being  oRen  pleasant  to  revive  the 
.  of  the  day  by  subsequent  examina- 


neccssarily  very  brief,  and  are  made  delight- 
fully pleasant  by  continual  change  of  face  and 
ever  genial  and  free  may  be  the  interchange  of 


to  the 


:c  that  they  will  red 
1  present  themselves 


fninily  should  feel  at  liberty  to  call  again  without  a  subsequei 

■he  two  or  three  days  succeeding  New  Year's  are  Ihe  Indies'  days  for 
ng,  upon  which  occasion  they  pass  Ihe  compliments  of  Ihe  season, 
went  upon  the  incidents  connected  with  the  festivities  of  the  holiday, 

the  number  of  calls  made,  and  the  new  faces  thai  made  their  appearance 


SUOOEmo.XS  OOKCEBXINO   THE   DA^CE. 


c  pTDprirlj  or  Ibe  bnprcpricty  of  djutting,     Tn  Ibe  simple 
•ri  of  puiinic  Uirauicli  Ihc  fiKUin  ol  Ihc  dance,  Ibcre  nenl  be 
no  wronK  CDminlllrd;  but,  41  the  boll  11  oflca  cooductcd,  viny 
u  uid  unfununale  remlti  ToLlow. 

Evlli  of  Oe  BalL 

tscilInK  and  ■e«ece  e^ercike  Ihroui^faoul  the  entire  night,  ii  oAcn  too 
KTcal  a  111  npon  the  phjiifal  tf-Ucm.  To  Ata*  too  thinly,  aixj  in  4  tUttc 
sT  peripintiini  to  be  eipowl,  H  Iwlia  Hi  the  ball  Ircquenllr  ue,  to 
dnuiht*  of  «ld.  ii  oftenlirnet  la  plant  the  ■eedaoT  idunse  from  which 
tb«T  iK>er  («<••«-.  Asiln.  to  come  in  conUct,  gs  ladia  are  liable  to, 
more  caprriallr  at  the  public  ball,  with  diirepgtablr  men.  u  aomeliinct  lo 
(arm  alllaneei  that  will  onike  a  litctlme  of  •onow. 


Kit! 


Ltehful  parent  look  with  anxiety  and  aui^Hcion  1 
gfreqoenllydanecroui.    If  In 
IM  and  luKginliDni  (h*I  (ball  lend  10 


The  dancinc-nuatcr  ihouid  be  in  the  hijtheat  lenaeof  Ihe  In-m  tgen- 
lleman:  he  ihould  be  IhoiwiEhly  achoolcd  In  the  laws  of  etiquette;  he 
■hould  he  a  man  of  (and  moralchaTactcF:.  he  ihould  beapbyiiolofpat;  he 
•tuHjId  be  a  reformer.  Such  a  man  ^t  the  head  of  a  dandn^-Hhool  would 
be  of  InArtite  aaaiiUnce  Ea  the  young  men  and  women  comlnif  upon  tfae 
■tiiKF  of  acUon.    In  hi*  cUh  he  would  teacfa  hi>  pupili  Ihe  lawi  of  good 

he  would  InMTUct  Ihem  in  Ute  imparlance  of  rejtularity  of  habit  and  of 
liceplnjf  proper  hminl  w4tii  which  inatruclion  ho  would  reform  many 
■bu*u  Ihil  now  ellat  at  public  enlertainmenta. 

Porluiiately  we  have  lome  Initructor*  who  appreciate  the  importance 

of  their  work,  andarclhaiintlrumentallndoinir  a  pfTeal  amounl  of  p»d 
lo  IhoK  who  are  hi  fivored  u  to  attend  Ihilr  clauei. 

How  to  Coidnct  the  Ball. 

The  manafienient  of  ihe  bull  will  larfrely  depend  upon  whelber  il  Ii  a 
public  or  private  entertainment.  If  public,  It  will  be  under  Ihc  control  of 
(MnlRcri  who  will  fend  oul  llckeli  10  Ihoae  likely  to  attend,  Dftcn  levcral 
weeki  bcR-ie  the  ball  iij^ven.    Theie  llcketiare  tent  only  lo^nllemen 


In  I 


nally. 


«  the  Ir 


y,  Ocl.  n 


Mill  n-mmimd! 

May  t  Ull  l*f  fltaniT,  r.f  yinir  armfaiiY  le  H,  ball  al  I 
G'nnJ  r«/r,/  //~irl.  1^.  A'™  r-r*.  on  /*.-  rvniv  0/  Of^a*«-  ajM. 
f{e*l  0-rlart  f  Vrry  Ritfrcljully, 

W.  H.  SIMPSON. 


Tb*  Ibliowing  may  b 

nvmbr.  Oa.  II. 

I  li*ll  ir  iafff  U  meamfamf  jam  la  lir  tall  al  Or 
Gramd  Cratral,  en  1*1  rciatv  >/  OcUirr  tjli. 

CARRIE  D.  HAMMOXD. 
Or,  if  the  innlalioa  Ii  declined,  the  note  may  hare  Ihiiform- 

TtMriArr.  Ocl,  II. 
Mr.  H'.  //.  Simftan  ! 

I  rtgrrt  Hal  Atnat  Jr. 

Hit  nfatil)  Krtll  Jifrilv  mr  b/ Itt /•/tatari 
■/  actompai^nmg  jam  lo  tkt  taUal  Uu  Grand  Crattal,  n  llu  rrrming  cj 
Otlattrltlk. 

CARRIE  D.  HAMMOND. 
If  the  Inli  Is  to  be  ei^ea  il  a  priTale  r^sdcDce.  the  notei  of  Lorilaliao 
sbonld  be  >enl  by  mcBengei  or  pufl,  Id  eich  guest,  two  di  three  weeks 
bcfure  the  dance,  and  will  read  as  follows: 


If  dec) 


d,  theai 


Mm  Htnry'i  lamplimtalj  la  Mrt.  Caahl'm.  rrerHtiag  that  llir  rrtnt 

refusal!  ^Bl  prrvnl  trr  tcaflaua  af  lit  UnJ  vmitmlim  Jar  Hi 
niaing  af  Afnl  ill*. 

Invitations  to  all  Ihe  Family. 

dauEhlen,  all  of  whom  you  de^re  In  iniiie,  enclose  an  Inviuiion  full  ind 
complete  Id  Ihe  heads  of  Ihe  family,  one  u  Ihe  dauehtcrs,  and  one  to  the 

the  lady  of  the  house.    The  invitations  lo  each  may  read  as  fallows: 
(To  Ihe  Parents.) 


(To  the  DauBhtirs.) 


ymm 


llfidV  '*'  flrasurr  ef  Ihrir  alltadaari  al  a  ball,  Stfl.  Sib,  al  S  e'clack. 
R.  S.  v.  P.  t 

(Tn  the  Soni.l 
Mrr.  Mabarfi  rrgaril  la  ,Vrari.  RabrrI  D..  Htmry  H.  awd  aa:  C. 
lamiBa,  IBlicilii^  Heir  lamfahf  al  a  ball  an  lit  maiag  a/  Stfl.  sit. 


WHAT  TO   OBSERVE   AND   WHAT  TO   AVOID    AT  THE   BALL. 
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(To  the  Visitor.) 

Mr9.  Hobarfs   respects  to  Miss  Williamson^  desiring  the  pleasure 
of  ker  company  at  a  ball  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  8th ^  at  8  o'clock. 
R.  S.  V.  P. 

The  acceptance  or  regrets  from  each  party  invited  should  be  enclosed 
in  one  envelope,  and  directed  to  the  hostess,  bcinjj;'  sent  by  a  messen;rcr 
within  from  one  to  three  days  from  the  time  the  invitations  are  received. 

The  hostess  having  considered  how  many  sets  may  be  accommodated 
in  the  dancing-room,  it  may  be  well  to  invite  twice  that  number  to  the 
entertainment,  thu^  allowing  for  those  who  will  decline  and  for  those 
who  will  desire  to  rest  while  the  others  are  engaged  in  the  dance. 

The  requisites  of  a  room  suitable  for  dancing  purposes  are  a  smooth 
floor  and  good  ventilation;  added  to  these,  an  elaborate  trimming  of  the 
room  with  various  decorations  will  be  appropriate.  Floral  embellish- 
ment gives  much  attr.iction,  and  if  an  abundance  of  flowers,  shrubbery 
and  evergreens  are  about  the  music-st-ind,  concealing  the  musicians  from 
view,  the  eflect  will  be  all  the  more  charming. 

The  dressing-room  should  be  provided  with  servants  to  receive  the 
wraps,  to  each  of  which  a  card  should  be  attached  bearing  the  name  of 
the  owner,  or  checks  may  be  provided  and  the  same  system  pursued  as  is 
ordinarily  observed  in  checking  baggage. 

A  dressing-table  in  the  ladies'  room  should  be  supplied  with  soap, 
water,  towels,  brushes,  combs,  pomade,  face -powder,  cologne,  needles, 
thread,  pins,  etc.;  while  water, soap,  towels,  brush-broom,  comb,  hair- 
brush, bootjack,  and  blacking -brush  with  a  box  of  blacking,  should  be 
in  the  gentlemen's  dressing  apartment 

Unlike  the  dinner-party,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
guest  come  promptly  at  a  certain  time ;  still,  for  the  sake  of  regularity  of 
sleep,  it  is  well  for  each  to  go  early  and  retire  early,  though  it  will  be 
allowable  to  go  somewhat  later  than  the  hour  appointed. 

The  host  and  hostess  should  be  near  the  door  to  welcome  arrivals, 
occupying  smy  unused  time  in  making  the  guests  acquainted  with  each 
other  by  introductions.  Other  members  of  the  family  will  also  Inter- 
mingle with  the  company,  making  introductions  and  seeing  that  all 
are  provided  with  partners  for  dancing. 

It  is  expected  that  those  who  accept  an  invitation  to  a  ball  are  able 
to  dance;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  decline,  as  the  wall -flower  serves  but  to 
embarrass  the  hostess  and  other  members  of  the  company. 

A  gentleman,  having  arranged  to  accomp.iny  a  lady  to  a  ball,  may 
▼cry  appropriately  send  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  he  should  call  promptly  with  his  carriage  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Upon  reaching  the  house  where  the  entertainment  is  given,  he 
will  conduct  the  lady  immediately  to  the  ladies'  dressing-room ;  when, 
retiring  to  the  gentlemen's  apartment  and  putting  his  own  toilet  in  order, 
he  will  return  to  the  door  of  the  ladies'  room,  meet  his  charge,  and  con- 
duct her  to  the  ball-room  and  the  hostess. 

Etiquette  requires  that  the  lady  dance  first  with  her  escort,  and  after- 
wards he  should  see  that  she  is  provided  with  partners,  and  that  she  en- 
joys herself,  though  she  may  dance  with  whom  she  pleases.  He  should 
conduct  her  to  supper,  and  will  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  escort  her 
home  whenever  she  desires  to  go. 

In  inviting  a  lady  to  dance,  various  forms  of  invitation  may  be  used 
to  avoid  repetition,  as,  "  Will  you  honor  me  with  your  hand  for  the  qua- 
drille ?  "  "  May  I  have  the  honor  of  dancing  this  set  with  you  ?  "  **  May 
I  have  the  pleasure?  "    "  Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure?'*  etc* 

A  gentleman  who  may  be  at  the  party  unattended,  will  invite  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  house  for  the  flrst  dance,  but  she,  possibly  being  other- 
wise occupied  or  engaged,  will  quite  likely  introduce  him  to  another 
lady,  whom  he  must  accept 

The  music  will  first  play  a  march,  then  a  quadrille,  a  waltz,  a  polkn, 
a  galop,  etc,  interspersed  with  several  round  dances  to  each  quadrille, 
usually  ending  with  a  march,  prior  to  supper,  when  the  gentleman,  pre- 
senting his  arm  to  the  lady  he  is  dancing  with  at  the  time,  unless  she 
has  come  with  another  gentleman,  will  proceed  to  the  table,  where  pos- 
sibly a  little  more  freedom  will  prevail  than  at  the  dinner-party,  though 
essentially  the  same  etiquette  will  govern  it 

If  any  lady  is  without  an  attendant,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  lady 
of  the  bouse  to  tee  that  she  is  provided  with  an  escort    AfV<*r  sunpcr. 


several  dances  will  follow,  the  company  dispersing,  let  us  hope,  at  an 
early,  temperate  hour. 

Each  dancer  should  be  provided  with  a  ball -card  bearing  a  printed 
programme  of  the  dances,  having  a  space  for  making  engagements  upon 
the  same,  with  a  sm.ill  pencil  attached.  Much  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  each  engzigemcnt  It  is  a  great  breach  of  etiquette  to  invite  a  lady 
to  dance,  and  then  foil  to  remind  her  of  her  promise  when  the  time  comes 
for  its  fulfillment 

It  is  customary  for  the  lady  and  gentleman,  who  accompany  each 
other  to  the  ball,  to  dance  together  once  or  twice  only;  to  dance  as  part- 
ncrs  oftencr  is  likely  to  excite  remark,  though,  if  the  parties  be  indifferent 
to  comment,  no  harm  will  be  done.  To  dance  together  continually  is 
impolite,  and  wUl  deservedly  provoke  severe  criticism.      « 

While  upon  the  floor,  awaiting  the  music,  a  lady  and  gentieman  should 
avoid  long  conversations,  as  they  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  dance; 
but  a  pleasant  word  or  two  in  light  conversation  will  be  appropriate  if 
the  parties  are  acquainted;  if  not,  they  may  quietly  wait.  The  bow 
should  be  given  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  dance. 

General  Suggestions  to  those  who  Attend  Balls. 

When  all  the  ladies  are  provided  for  at  the  table,  then  the  genUemen 
may  think  of  their  own  supper. 

Ladies  will  consult  their  own  pleasure  about  recognizing  a  ball-room 
acquaintance  at  a  future  meeting. 

Gently  glide  in  the  dance,  wearing  a  pleasant  expression.  "  Bow  the 
head  slighUy  as  you  touch  hands  lightiy." 

Should  you  make  a  mistake  in  taking  a  position,  apologize  to  the  party 
incommoded,  and  take  another  place  in  the  set 

Any  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  at  a  public  ball  should  be  referred 
to  the  master  of  ceremonies,  whose  decision  should  be  deemed  final. 

In  tendering  an  invitation  to  the  lady  to  danc^,  allow  her  to  designate 
what  set  it  shall  be,  and  you  are  expected  to  strictiy  fulfill  the  engage- 
ment 

A  gentieman  who  goes  to  a  ball  should  dance  frequently;  if  he  does 
not,  he  will  not  receive  many  invitations  afterwards;  he  is  not  invited  to 
ornament  the  wall  and  "wait  for  supper." 

After  dancing,  a  gentleman  should  conduct  the  lady  to  a  seat,  unless 
she  otherwise  desires;  he  should  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  she  has  con- 
ferred, but  he  should  not  tarry  too  long  in  intimate  conversation  with  her. 

A  gentleman  having  taken  a  lady's  seat  during  a  dance,  must  rise  as 
soon  as  it  is  over,  and  invite  her  to  come  and  take  it  again.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  how  more  than  once,  though  you  frequently  meet  acquaint- 
ances upon  the  promenade  ;  to  bow  every  time  would  be  tiresome. 

What  Conduct  to  Avoid  at  the  Ball. 

A  ball-room  engagement  should  not  be  broken. 

A  lady  should  not  enter  or  cross  the  hall  unattended. 

No  gentleman  should  enter  the  ladies'  dressing-room  at  a  ball. 

No  evidence  of  ill -nature  should  ever  show  itself  at  the  ball. 

Never  lead  a  lady  in  the  hall  by  the  hand;  always  offer  the  arm. 

Guests  should  remain  at  the  supper-table  no  longer  than  is  necessary. 

A  couple  should  not  engage  in  a  long,  private,  confidential  talk  in  a 
ball-room. 

While  one  dance  is  in  progress,  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  be  arranging 
for  another. 

Do  not  engage  yourself  for  the  last  two  or  three  dances;  it  may  keep 
you  too  late. 

Neither  married  nor  unmarried  ladies  should  leave  a  b:ill-room 
assemblage  unattended. 

A  gentieman  should  not  wait  until  the  music  has  commenced,  before 
selecting  his  partner. 

Do  not  aim  to  put  in  all  the  steps  in  the  quadrille.  The  figures  are 
now  executed  in  a  graceful  walk. 

A  gentieman  should  not  insist  upon  a  lady  continuing  to  dance, 
when  she  has  expressed  a  desire  to  sit  down. 
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SUGGESTIONS   AND   CAUTION   ABOUT   PLAYING   CARDS. 


Exceptinj^the  first  set,  it  is  not  etiquette  for  married  people  to  dance 
together  at  either  a  public  or  private  ball. 

Do  not  contend  for  a  position  in  the  quadrille  at  eitlier  head  or  sides. 
It  indicates  frivolity.     You  should  be  above  it 

A  gentleman  should  not  take  a  vacant  seat  beside  a  lady,  without  ask- 
ing permission,  whether  he  is  acquainted  or  not. 

The  lady  should  never  accept  of  an  invitation  to  dance  with  one  gen- 
tleman immediately  after  having  refused  another. 

No  lady  at  a  ball  should  be  without  an  escort  at  the  supper -table. 
The  hostess  should  see  that  she  is  provided  with  one. 

A  gentleman  should  never  presume  upon  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady 
after  a  ball;  ball-room  introductions  close  with  the  dancing. 

Ladies  should  not  boast  to  others,  who  dance  but  little,  of  the  great 
number  of  dances  for  which  they  are  engaged  in  advance. 

No  gentleman  should  use  his  bare  hand  to  press  the  waist  of  a  lady 
in  the  wtiltz.    If  without  gloves,  carry  a  handkerchief  in  the  hand. 

A  lady  should  not  select  a  gentleman  to  hold  her  bouquet,  fan  and 
gloves  during  the  dance,  unless  he  be  her  husband,  escort  or  a  relative. 

Gentlemen  should  never  forget  that  ladies  are  first  to  be  cared  for,  to 
have  the  best  seats,  and  to  always  receive  the  most  courteous  attention. 

A  gentleman  in  waltzing  should  not  encircle  the  waist  of  a  lady  until 
the  dancing  commences,  and  he  should  drop  his  arm  when  the  music 
ceases. 

No  gentleman  whose  clothing  or  breath  is  tainted  with  the  fumes  of 
strong  drink  or  tobacco,  should  ever  enter  the  presence  of  ladies  in  the 
dancing-room. 

When  the  company  has  been  divided  into  two  different  sets,  you 
should  not  attempt  to  change  from  one  to  the  other,  except  by  permission 
of  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  lady  should  not  refuse  to  be  introduced  to  a  gentleman  at  a  pri- 
vate ball.  At  a  public  ball  she  will  use  her  discretion,  and  she  can  with 
propriety  refuse  any  introduction. 

Never  eat  your  supper  in  gloves.  White  kids  should  be  worn  at 
other  times  throughout  the  dancing.  It  is  well  to  have  two  pairs,  one 
before  supper,  the  other  afterwards. 


Ladies  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  the  evening  through  without  the 
privilege  of  dancinsr.  Gentlemen  should  be  sufficiently  watchful  to  sec 
that  all  ladies  present  are  provided  with  partners. 

Do  not,  unless  for  very  urgent  reasons,  withdraw  from  a  quadrille  or 
a  set  where  your  assistance  is  required.  Even  then  you  should  infotm 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  that  he  may  find  a  substitute. 

A  gentleman  should  not  invite  a  lady  to  be  his  partner  in  a  dance 
with  which  he  is  not  perfectly  familiar.  It  is  tiresome  and  embarrass- 
ing to  a  lady  to  have  a  partner  who  appears  awkward. 

No  gentleman  should  play  the  clown  in  the  ball-room.  Dancing  a 
break -down,  making  unusual  noise,  dressing  in  a  peculiar  style,  swag- 
gering, swinging  the  arms  about,  etc.,  arc  simply  the  characteristics  of 
the  buffoon. 

The  lady  is  not  obliged  to  invite  her  escort  to  enter  the  house  when 
he  accompanies  her  home,  and  if  invited  he  should  decline  the  invita- 
tion. But  he  should  request  permission  to  call  the  next  day  or  evening, 
which  will  be  true  politeness. 

No  display  should  be  made  when  leaving  the  ball.  Go  quietly.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bid  the  host  and  hostess  good-bye.  To  do  so  may 
cause  others  to  think  it  later  than  it  is,  and  thus  the  ball  may  be  broken 
up  sooner  than  the  hostess  might  desire. 

A  lady  may  not  engage  herself  to  two  gentlemen  for  the  same  dance, 
excepting  the  waltz,  the  first  of  which  may  be  danced  with  one  and  the 
last  with  another,  she  explaining  the  matter  to  her  first  partner,  that  he 
may  not  be  offended  when  she  leaves  him  for  the  other. 

The  members  of  the  family  where  the  ball  is  given  should  not  dance 
too  frequently.  It  is  possible  that  others  may  desire  to  fill  their  places, 
and  they  should  have  the  opportunity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  family  to 
entertain  the  guests,  and  not  usurp  their  opportunities. 

A  gentleman  should  not  be  offended  if  a  lady  that  has  declined  an 
invitiGon  from  him  is  seen  dancing  with  another.  Possibly  she  did  not 
despise  the  one,  but  she  preferred  the  other,  or  she  may  have  simply 
redeemed  a  forgotten  promise.  Special  evidences  of  partiality  should, 
however,  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  at  places  where  all  should  be 
courteous  to  each  other. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  A  SOCIAL  GAME. 


The  topics  of  conversation  have  become  exhausted  at  the  party;  you 
have  no  musicians  in  the  company,  possibly,  or  if  yon  have  music,  it  no 
longer  entertains.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  bethink  yourself  of  some 
light,  pleasant  indoor  game  that  nearly  all  can  play,  and  very  likely  you 
may  select  cards,  about  which  the  following  suggestions  may  be  appro- 
priate : 

Should  j-ou  engage  in  the  game,  do  so  simply  for  recreation  and 
sociability.  Never  bet  on  cards.  Like  all  bets,  it  leads  to  demoraliza- 
tion. If  you  cannot  play  without  gambling  and  spending  too  much  time, 
then  dismiss  the  game  from  your  mind.  In  the  simple  matter  of  playing 
cards  there  is  no  harm,  but  in  the  abuse  of  the  g^me  there  is  very  much 
injury. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  hostess,  not  of  the  guests,  to  introduce  the 
game.  New,  bright,  clean  cards  should  be  kept  in  readiness  for  occa- 
sions like  the  evening  party. 

In  taking  a  seat  at  the  table,  where  there  may  be  a  choice,  the  elder 
and  married  ladies  tike  precedence  over  the  younger  members  of  the 
company,  only  those  persons  being  urged  to  join  in  the  game  who  have 
no  conscientious  scruples  against  playing. 

Rules  of  the  Qame« 

Do  not  remove  the  cards  from  the  table  until  all  are  dealt. 

Partners  should  give  no  appearance  of  an  understanding  between 
themselves  by  signals  of  any  kind. 

Never  play  with  an  air  of  indifference.  If  tired,  you  will  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  retire;  but  evince  interest  while  you  play. 


It  is  a  violation  of  etiquette  to  converse  upon  other  topics  while  play- 
ing the  game,  especially  if  at  the  table  there  are  those  who  are  interested, 
and  desire  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  play. 

It  IS  not  courtesy  to  hurry  others  when  playing.  It  is  very  annoying 
to  have  an  opponent,  or  even  a  partner,  continually  sajring,  "Come, 
hurry  up! "  "  We  are  waiting !  "  "  Any  time  to-day ! "  etc. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  give  rest  Therefore  all  topics  liable  to 
lead  to  long  argument  should  be  avoided  when  conversing  in  the  pauses 
of  the  play.  Small  talk,  that  requires  no  mental  effort,  is  all  that  sliould 
be  indulged  in  while  at  the  game. 

If  possible,  never  violate  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  never  be  guilty 
of  cheating.  Should  you  observe  any  one  doing  so,  quietly  and  very 
politely  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  get 
excited.  People  who  lose  patience,  and  experience  ill-feeling  at  the 
game,  should  avoid  playing. 

It  is  imkind  in  those  who  may  have  continued  success  to  irritate  the 
opponent;  and,  whatever  maybe  the  ill-luck,  it  is  a  serious  breach  of 
etiquette  to  lose  temper.  Neither  should  there  be  reflections  made  upon 
the  playing  of  the  partner  nor  criticisms  upon  the  opponents. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  play  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the 
game,  and  thus  not  embarrass  a  partner  when  playing;  and  courtesy 
requires  that  those  who  play  much  together  should  not  play  with  each 
other  in  general  company,  as  they  would  thus  be  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  their  opponents. 


HABITS  AND   MAMNERS   WHICH   INDICATE   OENTILITY    WHEN    EATINO. 


THE  TABLE-HOW  TO  SET  AND  ARRANGE  IT. 


.nnerhour  will  completely  test  Ihe  refinement,  Ihe  cul- 

.    Tn  appeal  ndvantaceouily  at  the  Uble,  the  person 

t  have  had  theadvuitaife  of  polite lociely.    II  iilhe 
rinceoflhls  chapter  to  f  how  what  the  1a*rt  of  Ihe  table 
n.   II  will  he  the  duty  of  the  render,  in  Ihe  varied  relation!  of  life,  to 


Open  and  ipread  upon  your 

Do  not  be  in  haile;  ctanpt 

jour«ir;  pul  your  mind  into 

«1  ilowly. 

Keep  Ihe  hands  from  Ihe  U 
until  your  time  tome*  lo  be  le 
ed.    It  i.  rude  to  lake  knife  a 

fork  In  hand  >nd  commence  dm 

ming  on  the  table  while  you 

wailing. 

Pouibly  gna  will  be  nld 

ume  one  pteaenl,  and  the  m 
respcclful  alteniion  nnd  qiiletu 

ci«  Is  passed. 

while  yoii  wait  lo  be  terred,  for 

lo  put  into  practice  your  knon 
with  those  whom  you  are  ailtlnB 

igt  of  small  Qlk  and  pit 
.'ar.    By  inlerchanffe  of 
Ircd  at  the  tabic. 


chat  and  eatlnf-,  Ihe  meal-time  should  always  be  pro- 
longed from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Takine  ample  time  in  enllnx  will  give  you  heller 
health,  jifreatcr  weallh,  longer  life  and  morehnpplnesfl. 
These  an  what  we  may  oboin  by  eating-  slowly  in  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.IhorouKhly  masHc-i  11  n^  the  food. 

If  soup  comes  Ant,  and  you  do  not  desire  it,  you  will 


or  you  may  ta 


.    In  n 


«  odd  to  see 

ting  while  all  the  rest  are  parL-ikini;  of  [he 
-se.    EccenDidly  should  be  avoided  as  much 


If  asked  at  the  nenl  course  what  you  desire,  you  will  quietly  stile,  and 
upon  its  Tvccption  ^-ou  will,  without  display,  proceed  lo  pul  your  food  In 
order  for  eating.  If  furnished  wllk  potatoes  in  small  dbhcs,  you  will 
pul  Ihe  skins  back  into  the  dish  again;  and  thus  where  there  are  side' 
dishes  all  refuse  should  be  placed  in  Ihcm— otherwise  potato-skins  will 
be  placed  upon  the  table-cloth,  and  tiones  upon  [he  side  of  the  plate.  If 
possible,  avoid  putting  waste  matter  upon  the  cloth.    Bspecial  pains 

Katlns  with  tha  Foric 

Fashions   canUnaally  change. 

[t  does  not  follow,  because  he  doe* 

lol  keep  up  with  them,  that  a  man 


Fashions  change  in  modes  of 
eadng.  Unquestionably  primitive 
man  conveyed  food  to  his  mouth 
with  liis  lingerB.     In  process  of 

insliument,  and  held  it,  while  he 
did  so,  with  something  pointed.  In 

lined  fork  for  holding  and  the 
broad-bladed  knife  for  cutting  the 
food  and  conveying  it  lo  Ihe  moulh. 
As  years  have  passed  on,  brii^ing 
IheJT  changes,  the  three  and  four- 

the  hahil  of  conveying  food  with  Ihem  lo  Ihe  mouth ;  the  advantage 
IE  that  there  is  less  danger  lo  thcmoulh  from  using  the  fork,  and  fooit  is 
liable  lo  drop  from  it  when  being  conveyed  from  the  plalc.    Thus  Ihe 


Set  Ihelableas  beautifully  as  possible.  Use  only  the 
nowiesl  of  lin.:n,  the  brightest  of  cutlcrv,  and  Ihe 
ktinest  of  china.  The  setUng  of  the  table  (Fig.  9) 
>lll  have  fruil-plates.cnslnrs  and  other  dishes  for  gen- 
ral  use,  conveniently  placed  nt-ar  Ihe  center.  The  spe- 
ific  arrangcmenl  {Fig.  io)of  plate,  knife,  fork,  nap- 


It  Is 


o  Is  II 


of  the  household,  in  Ihe  ordinary  family  cii 
al  the  side  of  Ihe  table.  In  the  center,  having  pi 
his  righl  hand,  with  food  near  by.     When 
lied,  and  all  In  readineSK,  he  will  serve  the  ^csts  w] 


Acnoss  waiCH  uiiicatb  bad  xaknebs  when  eatiko. 


ERRORS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 


'iiiK  then,  amlt»i  the  plile  nor  foRC  i^on  than 
meal  ind  vcgcUblo  when  hd|niit;  Mhen. 


pau  foTivHrd  la  Bnothcr  Ihe  diih  that  hai  been  handed  to  you, 
juesled  La  do  so;  il  may  have  been  purposely  deigned  for  you, 

the  oppo4ile  aidc^  neither  ahould  yoa  curl  them  under  nor  at 

Never  praiie  extravagantly  every  duh  aet  before  jvil  Dejthcr  abould 
you  appear  indidrrent.     Any  IVlicle  omt  have  pniie. 


KEQULATIONS  THAT   SHOULD    GOVERN   THE   DINNEE-PAETV. 


POLITENESS  AT  THE  TABLE. 


Kuin^i  that  the  dinner  hour 

ty  be  in  the  hiffhcgl  dq^rcc 

~  ling.     \ni:n  nil    the 

.ng,  Ihc  hostcu,  with  i  BJIght  nod  to  one 

:  purty.  will  Tw,»*  will  all  the  company, 

for  Ihc  next  t\va  or  three  houis.  Etiquette  demands  that  each 
tember  of  the  eompiny  remain  it  kast  gn  hour  aTlvr  the  dinner  ii  Itn- 
.hed.  it  bclne  impolite  to  hurry  away  inimedi:iU;ly  aflcr  rising  from  Ih. 


POaiTIOS   FOE   HOLDINQ   KNIFE,   FORK    AND   CUP. 


CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  POSITIONS. 


II  li  well  la  become  accuBUHncd  to  catlnft  wllh  Ihc  .. 
hwid,  »  u  to  avoii  the  neceuilr  of  changinK  the  fork  ^ 
from  the  Icfk  to  (he  ri|{ht  hand  frequently  when  eitiim 
meat.  When  no  knife  i*  required  Tor  BprcadLn^i  math- 
ing  or  cutting;,  lay  it  uide  entirety  and  eal  emly  uritli 
the  fork,  holding  it  with  the  right  hand. 


ke  be  BMOt  KaUl 

lilCT  that  you  want  the  lot 

coAce  dunged.    1>o  not  call  for  "  n 

use  only  the  Hugar-spoon. 
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a1wmyiTlsc>upeFior1aCuhlonarfoTmsof ellqoene.   ta 
thi*  diapter  OD  "TheTUile"wi  have  aimed  to  give 
tlie  leading  ontiinei  which  thonld  govern  conduct  in 
Huch  fudgrneot  vili  t>c  required  to 
where  tbeae  rules  Afaould  be  appLied- 
Certainly  lo  meet  a  company  of  people  at  the  table,  ap- 
pear to  advantage,  carry  forward  an  ioteliigcnt  con- 
Tcrvtion,  be  agreevbte  and  llnish  the  meal,  having 
eaten,  inldnd  and  quantity,  >ulEc{ent  to  preserve  health 
and  experience. 
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WAYS   AXD  MEANS   BY    WHICH    A   COMI'ANY'   MAY   BE   ENTERTAINED. 
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the  remainder  of  the  company  to  be  wanting;  in  spirit  'and  animation. 
The  introduction  of  others  into  the  fn^^P*  ^^  callinj^  for  a  story,  the 
reading-  of  a  poem,  the  singinj^  of  a  song,  with  instrumental  music,  will 
thus  effectually  break  up  the  monotony. 

Piano-Playing. 

Should  dancing  form  a  principal  feature  ot  the  entertainment,  and 
the  piano  be  used  to  furnish  music,  the  hostess  or  one  of  the  family 
should  play  the  instrument.  One  of  the  guests  should  not  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  all  of  the  music.  If  the  hostess  cannot  play,  a  pianist 
for  the  occasion  should  be  engafj^cd.  Either  a  lady  or  gentleman -guest 
may  with  propriety  volunteer  to  play,  if  tlicy  choose;  but  the  hostess 
cannot  expect  that  music,  thus  voluntarily  offered,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  for  more  than  one  dance. 

It  is  courtesy,  while  anyone  is  playing  an  instrument,  or  singing,  to 
preserve  as  much  stillness  as  possible.  Should  you  converse,  do  it  so 
quietly  as  not  to  be  heard  by  those  near  the  piano.  Should  your  con* 
versation  be  animated,  it  is  well  to  retire  to  another  room. 

Amatetir  performers  upon  the  piano  should  thoroughly  commit  to 
memory  a  few  pieces  to  play  independently  of  notes,  as  to  take  sheet- 
music  to  a  party  is  a  hint  that  they  expect  to  be  invited  to  play. 
If  possible,  have  the  voice  in  good  condition  also,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  compluin  of  a  cold.  To  eat  a  small  amount  of  horse-radish 
just  previous  to  reading,  singing  or  speaking,  will  quite  effiectually  re« 
move  hoarseness. 

Any  lady-guest  being  invited  to  play  the  piano,  it  is  courtesy  for  the 
^ntleman  nearest  her  to  offer  his  arm  and  escort  her  to  the  instru- 
ment. While  she  is  playing  he  will  hold  her  bouquet,  fan  and  gloves, 
and  should  also  turn  the  leaves  if  he  can  readily  read  music,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  it  otherwise. 

When  a  guest  is  invited  by  another  guest  to  play  the  piano,  it  will  be 
well  to  wait  until  the  request  is  seconded  by  others;  and  even  then  the 
guest  may  not  play  unless  it  should  meet  the  favor  of  the  hostess,  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  of  the  company.  If  certain 
that  the  placing  will  be  acceptable,  it  is  well  to  suggest  to  the  hostess  to 
invite  your  friend. 

It  is  very  impolite  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  piano,  however 
much  it  may  be  out  of  tune,  or  however  inferior  it  may  be.  More  espe* 
dally  is  it  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  draw  unfavorable  comparisons  be* 
tween  the  instrument  and  another  elsewhere. 

How  to  Entertain  tlie  Party. 

If  it  happens  to  be  stormy  on  the  evening  of  your  party,  an  awning 
erected  from  the  carriage -landing  to  the  house,  or  a  large  umbrella  car- 
ried by  a  servant,  will  be  a  kind  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
as  they  alight  from  their  carriages. 

Suppers  have  wisely  been  dispensed  with  of  late  years  at  the  ordi- 
nary evening  party.  To  furnish  a  full,  late  supper  is  a  piece  of  folly  for 
various  reasons;  among  them  being  the  fact  that  it  is  positively  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  company  to  eat  it.  The  majority  of  the  party, 
in  all  probability,  do  not  desire  it;  and  consequently  it  is  time,  labor 
and  expense,  upon  the  part  of  the  hostess,  worse  than  thrown  away. 
She  should  have  all  of  her  time  to  devote  to  her  company ;  to  do  which, 
she  can  provide  only  light  refreshments,  which  may  be  passed  around. 

Amonj;  the  methods  of  entertainment  resorted  to,  aside  from  conver- 
sation and  dancing,  may  be  those  of  a  literary  character.  Thus  a  de- 
batable question  may  be  propounded,  a  presiding  officer  selected, 
assisted  by  two,  four  or  six  others,  two  leading  disputants  appointed, 
debaters  chosen  upon  each  side,  and  the  speakers  given  each  two,  three 
or  five  minutes  to  talk;  the  president  and  board  of  arbitration  to  decide 
the  question  according^^  to  the  weight  of  argument.  This  is  a  pleasant 
and  profiLible  way  of  spending  the  evening,  if  nil  am  be  enlisted  and 
be  interested  in  listening  or  have  something  to  say. 

Another  intellect(ial  and  pleas:mt  mode  of  spending  an  evening  is 
for  each  member  of  the  company  to  read  or  recite  something  that 
shall  interest,  amuse,  instruct  and  entertain  the  audience.  To  do 
this  rig^htly,  some  one  should  be  appointed  to  act  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  evening,  being  assisted  by  two  or  three  others,  whci  will 
make  suggestions.    It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer,  at  these 


parlor  recitations,  to  ascertiin  in  the  beginning  what  each  one  wilt  re* 
cite,  make  out  a  programme,  and  then  announcx-  the  various  readers  and 
speakers  of  the  evening,  as  they  come  in  turn,  having  the  exercises  suit- 
ably interspersed  with  music.  The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  will  much 
depend  upon  having  every  piece  upon  the  programme  short,  and  clearly 
announced  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Parlor-theatricals  and  pari  or -concerts  are  a  pleasant  means  of  enter* 
taining  an  evening  gathering  —  a  company  of  six,  eight,  or  more,  thor- 
oughly mastering  a  play  and  giving  it  to  an  audience  that  may  assemble 
m  the  parlors.  To  have  an  entertiiinment  of  this  kind  pass  smoothly 
through,  some  competent  person  must  take  upon  himself  or  herself  the 
duties  of  manager.  Each  player  should  be  consulted  before  parts 
are  assigned,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import;ince  that  the  players  be 
each  prompt  in  rendering  their  parts.  It  is  the  province  of  the  hostess 
to  act  the  part  of  stage-manager,  unless  she  appoints  some  one  from  the 
audience  to  conduct  the  exercises. 

Croquet  parties  are  very  fashionable,  and  are  a  healthful,  pleasant 
means  of  diversion.  The  essentials  nccess:iry  to  make  the  game  pleas- 
ant are  good  grounds  that  can  be  shaded,  and  clean,  comfortable,  cool 
seats.  A  table  may  be  set  in  the  shade,  and  refreshments  served  thereon ; 
or  they  may  be  ])assed  to  the  g-uests  as  they  sit  in  their  seats. 

On  all  occasions  when  a  number  of  people  convene  together,  whether 
indoors  or  out,  the  laws  of  courtesy  should  be  obeyed.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  gentlemen  to  be  ever  attentive  to  the  ladies.  If  it  be  a  picnic, 
the  gentlemen  will  carry  the  luncheon,  erc»ct  the  swings,  construct  the 
tables,  bring  the  water,  provide  the  fuel  for  boiling  the  tea,  etc.  On  the 
fishing  excursion  they  will  furnish  the  tackle,  bait  the  hooks,  row  the 
boats,  carry  the  fish,  and  furnish  comfortable  seats  for  the  ladies.  In 
gathering  nuts,  they  will  climb  the  trees,  do  the  shaking,  carry  the  nuts, 
and  assist  the  ladies  across  the  streams  and  over  the  fences.  If  possible, 
in  crossing  the  fields,  go  through  the  bars  or  gateway,  and  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  compelling  the  ladies  to  clamber  over  the  fences.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  climb  them,  it  is  etiquette  for  the  gentleman  to  go  over 
first,  and  when  the  lady  is  firmly  on  the  lop,  he  will  gently  help  her 
down. 

It  should  ever  be  the  rule,  with  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  all 
such  occasions,  to  render  every  assistance  possible  to  entertain  the 
company.  5>elf  should  be  forgotten.  More  or  less  assistance  is  all  the 
time  required  by  the  managers  of  the  outdoor  gatherings,  and  labor  is 
continually  necessary  to  make  the  occasion  pleas:int.  To  aid  in  render- 
ing the  affair  agreeable  by  needed  assistance  will  very  likely  give  you 
more  pleasure  than  to  be  entertained  yourself. 

Etiquette  for  Pubiic  Places. 

It  is  not  etiquette  for  a  young  lady  to  visit  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment with  a  gentleman,  alone,  with  whom  she  is  but  slightly  acquainted. 
Her  escort  should  the  first  time  invite  another  member  of  the  family  to 
accompany  her. 

The  gentleman  should  make  a  point  of  extending  his  invitition  to  the 
lady  long  enough  before  the  enterUiinment  to  be  able  to  secure  desirable 
seats.  Most  of  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  will  depend  upon  being  so 
seated  as  to  be  able  to  witness  the  performance  to  advantage. 

The  lady  having  received  a  note  of  invitation,  she  shinild  reply  to  the 
same  immediately,  that  the  gentleman  may  make  his  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. 

Should  the  weather  l>e  stormy,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  will  be  a 
very  graceful  way  of  complimenting  the  lady  to  provide  a  carriage  for 
the  occasion. 

Seats  having  been  secured,  it  is  not  necessary  to  arrive  until  about 
five  minutes  Inrtbre  the  commencement  of  the  performance.  It  is  bad 
manners  to  go  late  to  a  public  entert:iinment;  the  bustle  and  noise  inci- 
dent to  the  late  arrival  is  often  a  serious  interference  with  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion. 

Upon  entering  the  hall,  secure  a  programme  for  each  member  of  your 
party,  and  follow  the  usher  to  the  designated  seats.  The  gentleman  will 
go  first,  and  pause  at  the  entrance,  allowing  the  lady  to  pass  into  the 
seat,  when  he  will  follow. 


HOW   TO   HAKE  THE    VISIT  AOBEEABLE. 


Etiquette  of  ^Visiting. 


WHEN,  WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  VISIT. 


'  be  nuiilc  upon  a  gtn^ 

tfo  6nt  to  the  hotel,  unlqs  yoq 
frofli  the  friend.  From  Ihe  hotel 


;pl  of  the  hospitality. 


ill  probably  And  ycnir  friends  wait 


irEpaid  teleitrxni, 

~  IT  thii  foie- 

oT  you  At  lh4  depo^ 


What  is  Expected  of  the  fiueet  when  Visittnfl. 

'ou  are  expected  1o  pieasanlly  accept  Buch  hmpilalityu  four  fr 


You  ihould  xlm  la 


ir  friendi  may  airanKE  their  plan 


the  anide  pi 


Id  have  the  Bame  imRiedialely  repaired,  and.  If  poatiblCt 


idiHon  than  I 


labeforr 


You  should  not  treat  your  friend'a  boose  as  if  t(  was  a 
your  calla,  vialtjn^,  tratuHcling  business  about  the  lowi 
and  g<riiiK  at  all  hour*  to  suit  your  own  conveniencc- 

Never  invite  a  (Hcnd  who  may  call  upon  you  lo  renui 
supper.    This  is  a  right  which  betongs  to  the  ho«e«,  and 


irberto 


The  goat  shouM  aim  to  Tender  efficient  usiatancc  in  case  of  ^luwis 
or  sudden  trouble  al  the  house  where  the  visit  may  be  made.  Ofknilmes 
the  best  service  will  be  rendered  by  con^erately  taldn;  your  leave. 

Inviuiiona  atcepted  by  the  tady-Rucit  should  Include  the  hoitns  and 
those  received  by  the  hostess  should  include  the  pwst.  Thus,  as  rmich 
as  possible,  at  all  places  of  entertainment  hostess  and  ffuest  slhiuld  go 

^^ile  husbands  and  wives  are  aJwaya  eapecled  to  acmmpany  each 
other,  where  either  may  be  Invited,  It  Is  a  trespass  upon  the  geneio^ty 
or  the  Irlend  to  lake  children  and  servants  unless  they  are  included  in 
the  invitation. 

Never  invile  a  friend  who  calls  upon  you  Into  sny  odier  room  than  the 
parlor^  unless  it  is  sugj^sted  by  the  hostess  that  jou  da  so.  Wliite  you 
may  have  Ihe  right  lo  enter  vjrious  rooms,  you  have  no  authority  for 

Immediately  upon  the  rclum  lo  your  home,  afler  paying  a  visit,  toh 
shoatd  write  lo  your  hostess,  thanking  her  for  hcapitalily  and  the  enioy. 


Expenses  which  Ihe  fricn 
piRC,  in  repairs  of  wardrobe, 
outlay,  the  ifuest  should  be  cj 

The  Udy-jpiest  should  b 
gentlemen,  and  ifinviledlo. 
on  rides,  she  sho 
mcnts  she  may  h 

Should  a  secrt 


K  by  nan 


ir  personal  servire 
ve  paid.    Wuhin 


id  whether  the  gi 


lospitality  and  privileges  extended 
It  ii  contemptibly  mean  to  become 
alWwards  betrmy  the  confidence 


riagcs  and  other  thinftB  at  your  friend's  bouse  which  are  placed 
Jisposal.  To  pluck  choice  (lowers,  to  handle  hooks  roughly, 
liorsea  loo  fast,  to  speak  harshly  to  servants— 4ll  this  indicates  sc 


WHAT   TO   DO   AND  WHAT  TO   AVOID   WHEN   VISITING. 


1  child  Ii  taken  ilonfc.  (he  molhei  should  be  very  wnlchful 


cpsaivelv  annoyinjf  to  a  neat  housekeeper  to  have  a  cnird  ^andennj; 
■bout  the  roooia,  handling  fumituie  with  ^rcaay  lui^ers,  scutterin^ 
crumbs  over  the  carpets,  and  otherwiH  making  disturbance. 

lo  Ihe  vsrious  membels  of  Ihc  fimily,  before  he  indulKVS  too  freelv  in 
the  |»pe  and  dear  about  the  house.    For  the  gu  ~'  --^-■-- 
ID  seat  hinucirin  the  parlor  (Fif[.  i6),  and  s 


When  you  can  Jt  timea  render  atAJbLince  to  tluifau  yuu  are  vi&ittn|(,  In 
any  light  work,  you  will  oflcn  make  your  visit  more  agreeable.  A  lady 
will  not  hesitate  to  malu;  her  own  bed  if  there  be  few  or  no  servants,  onJ 


Guests  should  enter  with  ■ 
plans  that  *n  made  for  their  t 
had,  and  socne  visits  made,  that 
should  find  soniclhini 


hostess.     If  your  friend,  ho»ev 

it  and  dieerfuJness 
ojment.    Possibly  sc 


ut  Ihe  < 


»...^... .»,.  .-.-.  >...-..  eflbrts  to  please  are  appreciated. 

Of  various  persons  in  Ihe  family  where  Ihe  j^ucst  may  lie  visiting, 
l^lls  may  nwst  appropriately  be  given  to  the  hostesr,  and  the  bnhy  or 


ic  youngest  child.     If  the  ymtngesl  has  reached  lis  teens,  t 

1  In  the  matter.    Flowers  and  faney 
priile  for  Ihe  lady.    Confectionery  an 


louldbeciveni  though  when  invited  to 
any  of  IbeK  exercises,  if  ui 


le-workwill 
id  jewelry  will  bi 
earing  apparel  oi 


At  the  close  of  th^  stay.  If  you  would  be  happy  lo  have  Ihe  viiilor* 
remain  longer,  you  will  frankly  tell  Ihem  so.  If  they  Insist  upon  going, 
you  wiU  aid  them  in  every  way  possible  in  their  departure.  See  that 
Ihvir  baggage  is  pmmpliy  conveyed  tn  the  train,  diamine  the  rooms 
to  And  whether  Ihey  have  futgolten  any  article  that  they  would  wish  la 
lake.  Prepare  a  lunch  for  them  lo  partikeofon  their  |oumey.  Gowilh 
Uiem  lo  tlie  depot.  TtkiI  them  with  such  kindness  and  cordiality  to  the 
close  that  the  recollection  of  thdrviiltwilt  ever  be  a  bright  spot  In  their 
memory.  Remain  with  them  uolll  Ihe  train  arrivi».  They  would  be 
very  lonely  waiting  without  you.  Yuu  will  ever  remember  with  pleasure 
Ihe  fact  ttiat  you  made  the  hist  hours  of  their  visit  pleasant.  And  thus, 
with  tile  last  hand-shaking,  and  the  last  waving  of  adieu,  as  Ihe  train 
speeds  away,  keep  up  the  \varinth  of  husjiitalily  with  your  guests  lo  the 
very  end.    ll  is,  perhaps,  the  last  time  you  wilt  ever  see  them. 


CONDUCT  AT  PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 

While  a  quiet  conversation  is  allowable  in  Ihe  intervals  oAcr  the 
opening  oftheperformancegclosenttenllonshnuld  he  given  lo  the  singe. 

slightest  whisper  will  disturb  the  singers.    This  considerate  altenllon 

on  wraps  and  outer  clothing,  pre 
lose  the  choicest  part  of  the  entertainment;  they  distract  others  who 
wish  to  he  attentive,  and  lliey  advertise  tlie  f.Lct  1h[Ll  [hey  have  no  private 
ciirriage  of  their  own,  but  on  Ihe  contrary  go  by  some  public  convey- 
ance, und  with  characteristic  selfishness  Ihey  intend  lo  rush  out  lirsl  and 

If  Ihe  entertainment  be  a  fancy  fair,  where  goods 

,  which  have  been  manufactured  by  a  company  ofla 

nld  for  church  or  charilable  purposes,  good 
immedialely  suggest  thai  as  large  a  price 

;]ue1te  lor  the  purch^^r  to  attempt  to  buy  under 

-irger  sum  is  presented  than  Is  charged,  to  deduct 
:  price  and  promptly  relurn  the  change,  unless  the 
phis  be  donated  lo  Ihe  chanty. 


Having  received  intelligence  of  Ihe  enpected  arrival  of  a  guest,  if 
lers  of  Ihe  family  being  with  the  carriage  will  make  Ihe  welcome  mote 


Have  a  warm,  pleasant  room  especially  prepared  for  the  guest,  the 

ish-broom,  hat-brush,  pomade,  cologne,  matches,  needles  and  pins, 
c  wardrobe  should  be  conveniently  arranged  for  Ihe  rcceptinii  of 
uing  apparel-  The  bed  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  clolhing, 
;j-.,v,.  .,.„..,  J . ,.! rials,  and  Ihe  cenler-talile  should 


ould  contain  ' 


:d  with  a 


r^...,..^ omfort  of  the  H 

nterest  in  the  vicinity.    This  si 

company  jxiu  have  the  pleasure  of  amusements  and  re 
lid,  perhaps,  not  hnve  been  enjoyed  hiid  they  no!  c 


ill  he  done  without  apparent  eflbri  on  yi 
hat  Ihe  visit  ' -'  — '  — -- 


'  so  loudly  during  Ihe  entertainment  us  to  dis- 
I  display  of  secrecy,  mystery,  or  undue  lovcr-likc  aCee- 


your  Btlen lion  from  your  escort.  And  do  nol,if  a  gentleman,  allow  you 
attention  to  be  taken  up,  to  any  great  extent,  with  a  lady  other  than  th 
one  vuu  have  in  charge. 

bo  not.  If  a  gentleman,  be  continually  going  from  Ihe  hall  hetwee 

a  place  of  ar 


d  Ihepii 


entlen 


:  of  attendma  . 


flowed  upon  Ihe  ^Kirty,  if  ]>assibl 


WHOM  TO   SELECT   AS   A    PABTNEB   FOE  UFE. 


CONDITIONS  THAT  PROMOTE  HAPPINESS. 


HE  lupplneu  of  mtniei  life 
from    pLcAfant,  hmiHHiiaus   T 
existing  belvF«vn  husband   at 
IT  rightly  muted  in  the  ra 
Jife  will  be  one  continual 
bappiljr  wedded,  the  soul 


nirvt-r  be  rcaliicd. 

T,  thnerorc,  o<  Ihe  great  influi 
marriatre  hiaupon  Ihe  welfare  and  happiness  of: 


nLty  JareeEy  rcMa  upon  the  perma 
family  relaBon. 

Very  properly  docs  the  highest  < 
only  rccognlEe  one  woman  for  otw 

liaKC  ihajl  be  publicly  lolemniud;  and  in  view  of  Its  sacred  lu 
and  Its  vast  influence  on  the  nelfare  of  society,  thai  its  riifWr  ih» 
leatously  (uarded.  and  that  a  separatlDn  of  those  who  pledge  thems 
to  each  other  for  life  shall  be  as  seldom  made  as  possible. 


Theyo 


Tefore,  b[ 


oughly  in- 


entered  upon  without  due  and  carefu 
sidcrationof  iUrespnnsihilitieSias  explained  in  the  introductory  rei 
foiind  in  the  department  devoted  lo  "  Love  Ij:tters." 

The  province  of  this  chapter  Is  to  consider  the  etiquette  ofcourtshi 

rery  appioprialely  make  a  few  suggestions. 

Whon  to  Harry. 

on  brief  acquaintance,  and  have  lived  happllv  nnerivards.    It  is  sDmi 
times  the  case  thai  the  wife  is  much  older  than  the  husband,  Is  muc 

«IC3,  which,  carefully  observed,  are  much  more  likely  to  bring  happinet 


.  I  she  gave  lo'~Uic  wrangling  she  heard. 
ought  of  the  peaceful,  fir.awi*  nest 
launled  her  dreams,  or  throbbed  b  her  breast. 

No  bird  ever  knew; 

Each  hour  of  her  life, 

Kind,  gcnUc  and  [rue 

Was  the  hawk's  dove-wife. 


te  sickness,  (he  dove  drof^vi  and  died; 
s  the  grief,  and  the  wish  all  expressed 
irnEit  bhds,  and  hold  an  inquest. 


Ofth 


hltorhcrworlh— if  m 


known  long  enough  tobesareof 


iviJ-oT 

'do« 

should  be  deul 

athwin^J-e 

Full  of 

ESS  and  strife." 

use,  a 

nJuwverdiciw 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  COURTSHIP. 
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Natural  Selection. 

In  the  first  place,  observation  proves  that  selections  made  in  nature 
by  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air,  of  couples  which  pair, 
the  male  is  always  the  stronij^est,  f^enerally  the  largest,  the  most  brave, 
and  always  the  leader.  The  female  follows,  trusting  to  her  companion, 
leaving-  him  to  fight  the  heavy  battles,  apparently  confident  in  his  bravery, 
strength  and  wisdom. 

If  nature  teaches  anything,  it  is  what  observation  and  experience 
in  civilized  life  has  also  proved  correct,  that  of  husband  and  wife,  rightly 
mated,  the  husband  should  represent  the  positive  —  the  physical  forces, 
the  intellectual  and  the  strongly-loving;  while  the  wife  will  represent 
the  nqi^tive — the  sympathetic,  the  spiritual,  and  the  affectional.  The 
husband  should  be  so  strong  as  to  be  a  natural  protector  to  his  family. 
He  should  be  brave,  that  he  may  defend  his  companion.  He  should  be 
wise,  and  he  should  be  so  thoroughly  true  and  devoted  to  his  wife  that 
he  will  delight  in  being  her  guardian  and  support. 

The  wife,  confident  in  the  husband's  strength  and  wisdom,  will  thus 
implicitly  yield  to  his  protc<^ting  care.  And  thus  both  will  be  happy  — 
he  in  exercising  the  prerog:itives  which  belong  naturally  to  the  guardian 
and  protector;  and  she  in  her  confidence,  love  and  respect  for  her  com- 
panion, whom  she  can  implicitly  trust 

Peculiarities  Suitable  for  Each  Other. 

Those  who  are  neither  very  tall  nor  very  short,  whose  eyes  are  neither 
very  black  nor  very  blue,  whose  hair  is  neither  very  black  nor  very  red, 
— the  mixed  types  —  may  marry  those  w^ho  are  quite  similar  in  form, 
complexion  and  temperament  to  themselves. 

Bright  red  hair  and  a  florid  complexion  indicate  an  excitable  tem- 
perament   Such  should  marry  the  jet-black  hair  and  the  brunette  type. 

The  gray,  blue,  black  or  hazel  eyes  should  not  marry  those  of  the 
same  color.  Where  the  color  is  very  pronounced,  the  union  should  be 
with  those  oi  a  decidedly  different  color. 

The  very  corpulent  should  unite  with  the  thin  and  spare,  and  the 
short,  thick-set  should  choose  a  different  constitution. 

The  thin,  bony,  wiry,  prominent-featured,  Roman-nosed,  cold-blooded 
individual,  should  marry  the  round -featured,  warm-hearted  and  emo- 
tional.   Thus  the  cool  should  unite  with  warmth  and  susceptibility. 

The  extremely  irritable  and  nervous  should  unite  with  the  lymphatic, 
the  slow  and  the  quiet  Thus  the  stolid  will  be  prompted  by  the  nervous 
companion,  while  the  excitable  will  be  quieted  by  the  gentleness  of  the 
less  nervous. 

The  quick -motioned,  rapid -speaking  person  should  marry  the  calm 
and  deliberate.    The  warmly  impulsive  should  unite  with  the  stoical. 

The  very  fine-haired,  sofl  and  delicate-skinned  should  not  marry  those 
like  themselves;  and  the  curly  should  unite  with  the  straight  and  smooth 
hair. 

The  thin,  long-face  should  marry  the  round -favored;  and  the  flat  nose 
should  marry  the  full  Ronvin.  The  woman  who  inherits  the  features  and 
peculiarities  of  her  father  should  marry  a  man  who  partakes  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  mother;  but  in  all  these  cases  where  the  type  is  not 
pronounced,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  average  or  medium,  those  forms, 
features  and  temperaments  may  marry  either. 

Etiquette  of  Courtship. 

But  however  suitable  may  be  the  physical  characteristics,  there  are 
many  other  matters  to  be  considered  before  a  man  and  woman  may  tike 
upon  themselves  the  obligation  to  love  and  serve  each  other  through  life, 
and  these  can  only  be  learned  by  acquaintance  and  courtship,  concern- 
ing which  the  following  suggestions  may  be  appropriate: 

Any  gentleman  who  may  continuously  give  special,  undivided  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  lady,  is  presumed  to  do  so  because  he  prefers  her  to 
others.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  others  will  observe  his  action. 
It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  the  lady  will  herself  appreciate  the  fact, 
and  her  feelings  are  likely  to  become  engaged.  Should  she  allow  an 
intimacy  thus  to  ripen  upon  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  to  continue, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  her  hand ;  and 


hence  it  is  the  duty  of  both  lady  and  gentleman,  if  neither  intends  mar* 
riage,  to  discourage  an  undue  intimacy  which  may  ripen  into  love,  as  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable  to  trifle  with  the  affections  of  an- 
other. If,  however,  neither  has  objections  to  the  other,  the  courtship 
may  continue. 

The  Decisive  Question. 

At  length  the  time  arrives  for  the  gentleman  to  make  a  proposal.  If 
he  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  he  will  have  discovered  long  ere 
this  whether  his  favors  have  been  acceptably  received  or  not,  and  yet  he 
may  not  know  positively  how  the  lady  will  receive  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage.   It  becomes  him,  therefore,  to  propose. 

What  shall  he  say?  There  are  many  wa3rs  whereby  he  may  intro- 
duce the  subject    Among  these  are  the  following: 

He  may  write  to  the  lady,  making  an  offer,  and  request  her  to  reply. 
He  may,  if  he  dare  not  trust  to  words,  even  in  her  presence  write  the 
question  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  request  her  laughingly  to  give  a  plain 
'*  no  "  or  "  yes."  He  may  ask  her  if  in  case  a  gentleman  very  much  like 
himself  was  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  her,  what  she  would  say. 
She  will  probably  laughingly  reply  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell 
what  she  would  say  when  the  proposal  is  made.  And  so  the  ice  would 
be  broken.  He  may  jokingly  remark  that  he  intends  one  of  these  dajrs  to 
ask  a  certain  lady  not  a  thousand  miles  away  if  she  will  marry  him,  and 
asks  her  what  answer  she  supposes  the  lady  will  give  him ;  she  will  quite 
likely  reply  that  it  will  depend  upon  what  lady  he  asks.  And  thus  he 
may  approach  the  subject,  by  agreeable  and  easy  stages,  in  a  hundred 
ways,  depending  upon  circumstances. 

Engaged. 

An  engagement  of  marriage  has  been  made.  The  period  of  court- 
ship prior  to  marriage  has  been  passed  by  the  contracting  parties,  doubt- 
less pleasantly,  and  we  trust  profitably. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  have  carefully  studied  each  other's  tastes,  that 
they  know  each  other's  mental  endowments,  and  that  by  visits,  rides 
and  walks,  at  picnics,  social  gatherings  and  public  entertainments,  they 
have  found  themselves  suited  to  each  other. 

Upon  an  engagement  being  announced,  it  is  courtesy  for  various 
members  of  the  gentleman's  family,  generally  the  nearest  relatives,  to 
call  upon  the  family  of  the  lady,  who  in  turn  should  return  the  call  as 
soon  as  possble.  Possibly  the  families  have  never  been  intimate;  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  so,  but  civility  will  demand  the  ex- 
change of  visits.  If  the  betrothed  live  in  different  towns,  an  exchange 
of  kind  and  cordial  letters  between  the  families  is  etiquette,  the  parents 
or  near  relatives  of  the  gentleman  writing  to  the  lady  or  her  parents. 

A  present  of  a  ring  to  the  lady,  appropriately  signalizes  the  engage- 
ment of  marriaje.  This  is  usually  worn  on  the  fore-finger  of  the  lefl 
hand.  If  the  parties  are  wealthy,  this  may  be  set  with  diamonds;  but  if 
in  humble  circumstances,  the  gift  should  be  more  plain.  Other  presents 
by  the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  of  jewelry,  on  birthdays,  Christmas  or 
New  Year's,  will  be  very  appropriate;  while  she,  in  tiu*n,  may  recip- 
rocate by  gifts  of  articles  of  fancy-work  made  with  her  own  hands. 

Aside  from  the  engagement-ring,  a  gentleman  should  not,  at  this 
period  of  acquaintance,  make  expensive  presents  to  his  intended  bride. 
Articles  of  small  value,  indicative  of  respect  and  esteem,  are  all  that 
should  pass  between  them.  Should  the  marriage  take  place,  and  coming 
years  of  labor  crown  their  efforts  with  success,  then  valuable  gifts  will 
be  much  more  appropriate  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

Arrangements  for  a  Permanent  Home. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  intended  husband  will  prove  a  finan- 
cial success  or  not  He  may  be  over  benevolent;  he  may  be  too  rcadv  to 
become  security  for  others;  he  may  prove  a  spendthrift;  he  may  lose  his 
property  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  therefore  wise  for  the  lady  and  her 
friends  to  see  that,  previous  to  the  marriage,  if  she  have  money  in  her 
own  right,  a  sufficient  sum  be  settled  upon  her  to  provide  for  all  contin- 
gencies in  the  future.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  gentleman  should  him- 
self insist  upon,  evep  using  his  own  money  for  the  purpose,  as  many  a 
man  has  found,  whon  his  own  fortune  was  wrecked,  the  provision  made 
for  his  wife  to  be  his  only  meads  of  support  in  declining  years. 


\ 
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HOW   THE   WEDDING   18   OONDCCTED. 


CoMliet  Diriii  the  EifafMwat 

An  engagement  hairii^^  been  made,  it  U  desirable  Chat  it  be  carried  to 
a  toccesftful  termination  by  marriage.  To  do  this,  considerable  depends 
upon  bodi  parties. 

The  gentleman  should  be  upon  pleasant  terms  with  the  ladjr's  family, 
making  himself  agreeable  to  her  parents,  her  sisters  and  her  brothers. 
Especially  to  the  younger  members  of  her  family  should  the  gentleman 
render  his  presence  agreeable,  by  occasional  rides  and  little  favors, 
presents  of  sweetmeats,  etc 

}Ie  should  also  take  pains  to  comply  with  the  general  regulations  of 
the  family  during  his  visits,  being  punctual  at  meals,  and  early  in  retir- 
ing; kind  and  courteous  to  servants,  and  agreeable  to  all. 

He  should  still  be  gallant  to  the  ladies,  but  never  so  officiously  atten- 
tive to  anyone  as  to  arouse  uneasiness  upon  the  part  of  his  affianced. 
Neither  should  he  expect  her  to  eschew  the  society  of  gentlemen  entirely 
from  the  time  of  her  engagement 

The  lady  he  has  chosen  for  his  future  companion  is  supposed  to  have 
good  sense,  and  while  she  may  be  courteous  to  all,  receiving  visits  and 
calls,  she  will  allow  no  flirtations,  nor  do  ansrthing  calculated  to  excite 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  her  fianc^. 

The  conduct  of  both  after  the  engagement  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
spire in  each  implicit  trust  and  confidence. 

Visits  should  not  be  unduly  protracted.  If  the  gentleman  makes 
them  in  the  evening,  they  should  be  made  early,  and  should  not  be  over 
two  hours  in  length.  The  custom  of  remaining  until  a  late  hour  hus 
passed  away  in  genteel  society.  Such  conduct  at  the  present  time,  among 
the  acquaintance  of  th;:  lady,  is  certain  to  endanger  her  reputation. 

For  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  are  engaged  to  isolate  themselves 
from  others  when  in  company,  or  do  anything  that  shall  attract  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  themselves,  is  in  bad  taste.  Such  conduct 
will  always  call  forth  unfavorable  comments.  The  young  ladies  will 
sneer  at  it  from  jealousy,  the  young  men  will  pronounce  it  foolish,  and 
the  old  will  consider  it  out  of  place. 

And  yet,  by  virtue  of  engagement,  the  gentleman  should  be  consid- 
ered the  rightful  escort,  and  upon  all  occasions  the  lady  will  give  him 
preference;  and  he  will  especially  see,  however  thoughtful  he  may  be  of 
others,  that  her  want^  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Should  a  misunderstanding  or  quarrel  happen,  it  should  be  removed 
by  the  lady  making  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconciliation.  She 
thus  shows  a  magnanimity  which  can  but  win  admiration  from  her 
lover.  Let  both  in  their  conduct  towards  the  other  be  confiding,  noble 
and  generous. 

The  Wedding. 

The  wedding-day  having  arrived,  the  presents  for  the  bride,  if  there 
be  any,  which  may  be  sent  at  any  time  during  the  previous  week,  will 
be  handsomely  displayed  before  the  ceremony.  The  presents,  which 
have  the  names  of  the  donors  attached,  are  for  the  bride  —  never  the 
bridegroom,  although  many  of  them  may  be  sent  by  friends  of  the  latter. 

The  form  and  ceremony  of  the  wedding  will  be  as  various  as  are  the 
peculiarities  of  those  who  marry,  and  comprise  every  description  of  dis- 
play, from  the  very  quiet  affair,  with  but  a  few  friends  present,  to 
the  elaborate  occasion  when  the  church  is  filled  to  repletion,  or  in  the 
palatial  residence  of  the  father  of  the  bride,  "the  great  house  filled 
with  guests  of  every  degree." 

We  will  suppose  that  the  parties  desire  a  somewhat  ostentations  wed- 
ding, and  the  marriage  takes  place  in  churcji.  In  arranging  the  prelim- 
inaries, the  bride  may  act  her  pleasure  in  regard  to  bridesmaids.  She 
may  have  none;  she  may  have  one,  two,  three,  four,  six* or  eight;  and, 
while  in  England  it  is  customary  to  have  but  one  groomsman,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  United  States  to  have  one  groomsman  for  every 
bridesmaid. 

The  bridegroom  should  make  the  first  groomsman  the  manager  of 
affairs,  and  should  furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  necessary  expenses. 

I'shcrs  arc  selected  from  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom,  who, 
designated  by  a  white  rosette  worn  on  the  left  lapel  of  the  coat,  will 


wait  npoo  the  invited  guests  at  the  door  of  the  durdi,  and  assign  them 
to  their  places,  which  will  be  a  certain  number  of  the  finoot  seats. 

The  bridegrooni  ahoold  send  acarriage  at  his  expense  for  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  and  his  family.  He  is  not  expected  to  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  nor  fiar  those  occnpied  by  the  bridesmaids 
and  groomsmen. 

The  latter  will  furnish  the  carriages  for  the  ladies,  unless  otherwise 
provided.    The  invited  gnests  will  go  in  carriages  at  their  own  expense. 

The  clergyman  is  expected  to  be  within  the  raUs,  and  the  congrega- 
*tion  promptly  in  their  seats,  at  the  appmnted  hoor.  The  bridegroom  will 
proceed  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  his  near  relatives,  and  should 
precede  the  bride,  that  he  may  hand  her  from  the  carriage,  if  not  waited 
upon  by  her  father  or  other  near  relative. 

The  bride  goes  to  the  church  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  her 
parents,  or  those  who  stand  to  her  in  the  relation  of  parents  (as  may 
other  relatives,  or  legal  guardian),  or  she  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
bridesmaids. 

When  the  bridal  party  is  ready  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  the 
ushers  will  pass  up  the  center  aisle,  the  first  groomsman,  accompanied 
by  the  fn^  bridesmaid,  coming  next,  the  others  following  in  their  order. 
The  groom  walks  next  with  the  Ivide's  mother  upon  his  arm,  followed 
by  the  father  with  the  bride.  At  the  altar,  as  the  father  and  mother 
step  back,  the  bride  takes  her  place  upon  the  left  of  the  groom. 

Another  mode  of  entering  the  church  is  for  the  first  bridesmaid  and 
groomsman  to  lead,  followed  by  the  bride  and  groom.  When  in  front  of 
the  altar,  the  groomsman  turns  to  the  right,  the  bridesmaid  to  the  left, 
leaving  a  space  in  front  of  the  minister  for  the  bride  and  groom ;  the 
near  relatives  and  parents  of  the  bride  and  groom  follow  closely,  and 
form  a  circle  about  the  altar  during  the  ceremony. 

The  former  mode  is,  however,  established  etiquette.  At  the  altar  the 
bride  stands  at  the  left  of  the  groom,  and  in  some  churches  both  bride 
and  groom  remove  the  right-hand  glove.  In  others  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary.  When  a  ring  is  used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  first  bridesmaid  to 
remove  the  bride's  lefl-hand  glove.  An  awkward  pause  is,  however, 
avoided  by  opening  one  seam  of  the  glove  upon  the  ring  finger,  and  at 
the  proper  time  the  glove  may  be  turned  back,  and  the  ring  thus  easily 
placed  where  it  belongs,  which  is  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  responses  of  the  bride  and  groom  should  not  be  too  hastily  nor 
too  loudly  ^ven. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the  parents  of  the  bride  speak  to  her  first, 
succeeded  by  the  parents  of  the  groom  before  other  friends. 

Essentially  the  same  ceremonies  will  be  had,  the  same  positions  will 
be  assumed,  and  the  same  modes  of  entering  will  b^  observed,  in  the 
parlors  at  the  residence,  as  at  the  church. 

The  bride  and  groom,  after  the  ceremony,  will  go  in  the  same  carriage 
from  the  church  to  the  home  or  to  the  depot. 

Should  a  breakfast  or  supper  follow  the  ceremony,  the  bride  will  not 
change  her  dress  until  she  assiunes  her  traveling  apparel.  At  the  party 
succeeding  the  ceremony,  the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  should  be 
invited,  and  all  may,  if  they  prefer,  wear  the  dresses  worn  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  Wedding  Trousseau. 

It  is  customary,  at  thjp  wedding,  for  the  young  bride  to  wear  only 
pure  white,  with  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers  to  adorn  the  full  veil  of  lace. 
The  widow  or  elderly  lady  will  wear  pearl  color  or  tinted  silk,  without 
wreath  or  veil.  The  bridesmaid  of  the  youthful  bride  may  wear  colors, 
but  a  very  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  pure  white,  with  colored  trim  • 
mings.  In  some  cases,  one-half  of  the  bridesmaids  will  wear  one  color, 
and  the  other  half  another  color.  No  black  dresses  should  be  worn  by 
the  guests.  Any  in  mourning  may,  for  the  time,  wear  purple,  lavender, 
iron -gray  and  other  quiet  colors. 

The  bridegroom  and  groomsmen  will  wear  white  gloves,  vest  and 
neckties. 

The  bride's  traveling  dress  should  be  very  quiet  and  modest,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  way  to  attract  attention. 


CONDUCT  OF    IICSBAHDS  AND  WIYES  TOWABD  EACH    OTHER. 
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Only  the  bridegroom  is  conip^tulated  at  the  wedding';  it  is  he  who  is 
supposed  to  have  won  the  prize.  Acquaintances  of  both  should  speak 
to  the  bride  first;  but  if  acquainted  with  but  one,  they  will  address  that 
one  first,  when  introductions  will  take  place. 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  or  supper  the  bride  sits  by  the  side  of  her 
hiutband,  in  the  center  of  the  table,  at  the  side;  her  father  and  mother 
occupy  the  foot  and  head  of  the  table,  and  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion, 
as  at  the  dinner-party. 

The  festivities  of  the  occasion  being  over,  and  the  hour  of  departure 
having  arrived,  the  guests  disperse,  it  being  etiquette  for  them  to  make  a 
formal  call  on  the  mother  of  the  bride  In  the  succeeding  two  weeks. 

Etiquette  Between  Husbands  and  Wives. 

Let  the  rebuke  be  preceded  by  a  kiss. 

Do  not  require  a  request  to  be  repeated. 

Never  should  both  be  angry  at  the  same  time. 

Never  neglect  the  other,  for  all  the  world  beside. 

Let  each  strive  to  always  accommodate  the  other. 

Let  the  angry  word  be  answered  only  with  a  kiss. 

Bestow  your  warmest  sympathies  in  each  other's  trials. 

Make  your  criticism  in  the  most  loving  manner  possible. 

Make  no  display  of  the  sacrifices  you  make  for  each  other. 

Never  make  a  remark  calculated  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the  other. 

Never  deceive;  confidence,  once  lost,  can  never  be  wholly  regained. 

Always  use  the  most  gentle  and  loving  words  when  addressing  each 
other. 

Let  each  study  what  pleasure  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  other  during 
the  day. 

Alwajrs  leave  home  with  a  tender  good-b3re  and  loving  words.  They 
may  be  the  last. 

Consult  and  advise  together  in  all  that  comes  within  the  experience 
and  sphere  of  each  individually. 

Never  reproach  the  other  for  an  error  which  was  done  with  a  good 
motive  and  with  the  best  judgment  at  the  time. 

Tlie  Wife's  Duty. 

Never  should  a  wife  display  her  best  conduct,  her  accomplishments, 
her  smiles,  and  her  best  nature,  exclusively  away  from  home. 

Be  careful  in  your  purchases.  Let  your  husband  know  what  you 
buy,  and  that  you  have  wisely  expended  your  money. 

Let  no  wife  dfcvote  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  society*work  which 
shall  keep  her  away  from  home  daytimes  and  evenings,  without  the 
full  concurrence  of  her  husband. 

Beware  of  entrusting  the  confidence  of  your  household  to  outside  [mr* 
ties.  The  moment  you  discuss  the  faults  of  your  husband  with  another, 
that  moment  an  element  of  discord  has  been  admitted  which  will  one  d.iy 
rend  your  family  circle. 

If  in  moderate  circumstances,  do  not  be  over  ambitious  to  make  an 
expensive  display  in  your  rooms.  With  your  own  work  you  can  embel- 
lish  at  a  cheap  price,  and  yet  very  handsomely,  if  you  have  taste.  Let 
the  adomings  of  your  private  rooms  be  largely  the  work  of  your  own 
hands. 

Beware  of  bickering  about  little  things.  Your  husband  returns  from 
his  labors  with  his  mind  absorbed  in  business.  In  his  dealings  with  his 
employes,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  commands  and  of  being  obeyed. 
In  his  absent-mindedness,  he  does  not  realize,  possibly,  the  change  from 
his  business  to  his  home,  and  the  same  dictatorial  spirit  may  possess 
him  in  the  domestic  circle.  Should  such  be  the  case,  avoid  all  disputes. 
What  matters  it  where  a  picture  hangs,  or  a  flower-vase  may  sit.  Make 
the  home  so  charming  and  so  wisely-ordered  that  your  husband  will 
gladly  be  relieved  of  its  care,  and  will  willingly  yield  up  its  entire  man- 
agement to  yourself. 

Be  always  very  careful  of  your  conduct  and  language.  A  husband 
is  largely  restrained  by  the  chastity,  purity  and  refinement  of  his  wife. 


A  lowering  of  dignity,  a  looseness  of  expression  and  vulgarity  of  words, 
may  greatly  lower  the  standard  of  the  husband's  purity  of  speech  and 
morals. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cares  of  the  day,  greet  your  husband  with 
a  smile  when  he  returns.  Make  your  personal  appearance  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible.  Your  dress  may  be  made  of  calico,  but  it  should  be 
neat  Let  him  enter  rooms  so  attractive  and  sunny  that  all  the  recol- 
lections  of  his  home,  when  away  from  the  same,  shall  attract  him  back. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  estimate  your  husband  solely  by  his  ability 
to  make  display.  The  nature  of  his  employment,  in  comparison  with 
others,  may  not  be  favorable  for  fine  show,  but  that  should  matter  not, 
The  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  alone  will  bring  permanent 
happiness. 

To  have  a  cheerful,  pleas:int  home  awaiting  the  husband,  is  not  all. 
He  may  bring  a  ^est  whom  he  desires  to  favorably  impress,  and  upon 
you  will  devolve  the  duty  of  entertaining  the  visitor  so  agreeably  that 
the  husband  shall  take  pride  in  you.  A  man  does  not  alone  require 
that  his  wife  be  a  gcod  housekeeper.  She  must  be  more;  in  conver- 
sational talent  and  general  accomplishment  she  must  be  a  companion. 

Tlie  Husband's  Duty. 

A  very  grave  responsibility  has  the  man  assumed  in  his  marriage. 
Doting  parents  luive  confided  to  his  care  the  welfare  of  a  loved  daugh- 
ter, and  a  trusting  woman  has  risked  all  her  future  happiness  in  his 
keeping.  Largely  will  it  depend  upon  him  whether  her  pathway  shall 
be  strewn  with  thorns  or  roses. 

Let  your  wife  understand  fully  your  business.  In  nearly  every  case 
she  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  adviser  when  she  understands  all 
your  circumstances. 

Do  not  be  dictatorial  in  the  family  circle.  The  home  is  the  wife's 
province.  It  is  her  natural  field  of  labor.  It  is  her  right  to  govern  and 
direct  its  interior  management  You  would  not  expect  her  to  come  to 
your  shop,  your  office,  your  store  or  your  farm,  to  give  orders  how  your 
work  should  be  conducted ;  neither  should  you  interfere  with  the  duties 
which  legitimately  belong  to  her. 

If  a  dispute  arises,  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  kind  word,  and  do  not 
seek  to  carry  your  point  by  discussion.  It  is  a  glorious  achievement  to 
master  one's  own  temper.  You  may  discover  that  you  are  in  error,  and 
if  your  wife  is  wrong,  she  will  gladly,  in  her  cooler  moments,  acknowl- 
edge the  fault 

Having  confided  to  the  wife  all  your  business  af&irs,  determine  with 
her  what  your  income  will  be  in  the  coming  year.  AAerwards  ascertain 
what  your  household  expenses  will  necessarily  be,  and  then  set  aside 
a  weekly  sum,  which  should  regularly  and  invariably  be  paid  the  wife 
at  a  stated  time.  Let  this  sum  be  even  more  than  enough,  so  that 
the  wife  can  pay  all  bills,  and  have  the  satisfaction  besides  of  accu- 
mulating a  fund  of  her  own,  with  which  she  can  exercise  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  bestowal  of  charity,  the  purchase  of  a  gift,  or  any 
article  she  may  desire.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  wife  will  very  seldom 
use  the  money  unwisely,  if  the  husband  gives  her  his  entire  confidence. 

Your  wife,  possibly,  is  inexperienced ;  perhaps  she  is  delicate  in  health, 
also,  and  matters  that  would  be  of  little  concern  to  you  may  weigh 
heavily  upon  her.  She  needs,  therefore,  your  tenderest  approval,  your 
sympathy  and  gentle  advice.  When  her  efforts  are  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, be  sure  that  you  give  her  praise.  Few  husbands  realize  how  happy 
the  wife  is  made  by  the  knowledge  tliat  her  efforts  and  her  merits  are 
appreciated.  There  are  times,  also,  when  the  wife's  variable  condition 
of  heaHh  will  be  likely  to  make  her  cross  and  petulant ;  the  husband 
must  overlook  all  this,  even  if  the  wife  is  at  times  unreasonable. 

Endeavor  to  so  r<^[ulate  your  household  afikirs  that  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  shall  have  due  cultivation.  There  should  be  a  time  for  labor, 
and  a  time  for  recreation.  There  should  be  cultivation  of  the  social 
nature,  and  there  should  be  attention  given  to  the  spiritual.  The  wife 
should  not  be  required  to  lead  a  life  of  drudgery.  Matters  should  be  so 
regulated  that  she  may  early  finish  her  labors  of  the  day;  and  the  good 
husband  will  so  control  his  business  that  he  may  be  able  to  accompany 
his  wife  to  various  i>laces  of  amusem':nt  and  entertainment  Thus  the 
intellectual  will  be  provided  for,  and  the  social  qualities  be  kept  contin- 
ually exercised. 


f   TO   DO   AMD   WHAT   TO  AVOID   WHEN  TBATELINO. 


The  wIk  huBband  will  provide  for  the  moral  and  apLrltuaL  growth  of 
hiB  family  by  cei;ular  attendance  at  church;  the  ipirituul  fioiltiei  of 

vatian  leadi  >tp  into  the  h«her  and  the  better;  one  day  in  »ven,  at  leut, 
thould  therefore  be  act  apart  for  the  ipiritual  improvenwnt  of  the  famlty. 
Select  a  church,  the  religious  teaching  in  which  is  nearest  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  yourself  aivd  wife,  and  be  rq^lar  in  your  attend- 
ance; accompany  your  wife;  ^ive  her  the  pleasure  of  your  escort; 
see  that  she  is  provided  with  a  (fDod  seat  and  all  the  advantages  which 

your  church,  and  your  family  will  bo  blcsacd  in  consccjuence. 

Give  your  wife  every  advanLige  which  it  is  posuble  to  bestow.    Shut 
up  with  her  household  duties,  her  range  of  freedom  is  necessarily  cir* 

in  her  Intellectual  growth.    Indeed,  oftentimes,  if  her  family  be  large 


family  the  will  sacriAcebeauty,  accomplishments,  health —life,  almost— 

poitunities  and  intellectual  advanla)^,  he  will  be  likely  to  have  better 
fiicilitics  for  growth  and  progression.  There  is  sometimes  thus  a  lia- 
bility of  the  husband  and  wir«  grawing  apart,  an  event  which  tioth 
should  lake  every  pains  to  avert    fn  avoiding  this,  much  will  depend 

equal  nf  her  companion.  Much  also  will  depend  upon  the  faufiband- 
The  wife  should  have  every  opportunity  whereby  she  may  keep  even 

likely  in  moral  worth,  may  be  superior  to  her  husband.  It  is  equally 
necessary,  therefore,  thai  the  husband  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  him- 
self worthy  ofhil  mmpanion.  It  is  a  terrible  burden  to  impose  on  a  wife 
to  compel  her  to  go  through  life  with  a  man  whom  she  cannot  love  or 


ind  people  who  always  appear 
lally  had  a  wide  experien 


I  the  necessity  of 
-heeked  early,  of 
id  of  procuring  a 


The  ineiperienred  traveler  !s  readily  known   by  his  flurry 
lakes.    He  is  likely  to  be  behind  Ume,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  an 
1  early.    For  want  of  eiplicit 
n,  his  baggage  oflen  fails 


trefulLy  what  baggage  you 
need  to  take,  and  have  it  packed.  Take  iust  as  little  as  possible.  Have 
your  trunks  very  secure,  and  pack  all  articles  of  baggage  in  such  a  man- 


-matter  with  very  coarse  type-  See  that  your  baggage  is  perfectly 
•rder,  and  an  hour  before  you  start  engage  an  authorized  eipress- 
n  to  uke  your  baggage  to  the  depot  State  very  distinctly  where  you 
nt  the  baggage  uken,  and  for  what  train.  It  is  also  a  wise  provision 
lohavcyDurlrunk  labeled  with  a  card 


ing  baggage,   and   h: 


aided    li 


perfectly  correct  with  railroad  time, 
and  that  you,  half  an  hour  before  the 
starting  time  of  the  train,  arrive  at  the 
depot,  buy  a  ticket,  and  take  your  seat 
in  the  car.    Yon   are  probably  early 


ale  a  journey,  con^dct  carefully  what  r* 
it  definitely.    Learn  accurately  what  time  the 
urself  with  a  table  giving  the  running  ti 
vay.  etc.,  which  will  save  j-ou  the  trouble 


You  should  c-irry  just  as  llltlc  baggage  in 

m  them,  which  will  secure  their  being  fom 
len  upon  the  teat 
Hai-ing  paid  for  one  ticket,  you  are  entitled 


.  of  air  and  sudden 


ETIQIJETTE    FOB   OENTLEUEN 


wmi    LADIE! 


Tt  ia  CDOTteiy  for  h  f^entleman  when  jLRlnj{  iiLone  to  oflcr  the  vacant 
Kit  beii.lt  hiniKlf  to  a  Udy  »bo  may  be  unattended,    lie  will  ■!»  give 

and  take  a  leit  elHwhere.  Such  attention  will  uflenbeaicTeit  kindnesa, 
while  the  individual  beitawinsltitiayaulTerbut  very  little  inconvenience. 

■Mhcri  when  travelinc.  Thu>,  care  ahould  be  exerciied  that  no  one  be 
incommoded  by  your  openin);;;  doori  or  windows  in  a  rnilvray  coach.  If 
poatlble,  to  amn^e  that  the  air  of  ■  window  Ihat  yuu  may  open  £hal] 
■(Tike  full  upon  yourself,  and  not  upon  (hose  in  the  rear  \  certainly  not  if 
it  ia  unpleasant  to  them. 

What  to  Avoid  when  Traveling. 

le  preaenct  of  strangcn.  Couples  who  may  evince  n  nilly  iflc-ction  by 
oveifondlinir  of  each  other  in  public  (Fig.  17)  make  Ihimseivei  appear 

People  with  weak  eyes  aboold  avoid  rcadinfr  on  (he  train,  and  those 


lavinff  weak  lunj^  should  avoid  mnch  talking,  ai  an  undue  effort  will 
le  required  to  talk  above  Ihe  m^se  of  the  train. 

I  ahould  nvoid  eatlnj;  at  inepilar  limes  on  the  loomey,  and 


Cenllem 


noking  in  the  pi 


Avoid  leaving  the  pocketa  ao  open  and  money  so  exposed  that  thieves 

Avoid  undue  haste  and  etcilement  when  travelinjf,  by  forcthouf^ht. 
what  to  do,  und  with  selT- possession  you  accomplish  your  work  very 


gentleman  should  be  very  orefiil  not  to  continue  his  visits 
tain  that  they  are  aeceptablc. 

IT  a  hotel  be  the  point  of  destination,  the  eentlemui  will 
the  lady  to  the  parlor,  lie  will  then  secure  for  her  a  room,  ai 
la  care  of  a  waiter;  her  desire  bein^f  probably  to  proceed  tc 


Et  him  ag 


pany  of  each  other 
speak  to  c*eh  other, 
oav  be  made  with  c 


While  Ihe  lady 


ley,  need  not  necessarily  refust 
be  jfuarded,  ocquainta 


.libsriikxir 

UMUj. 

following  w 

irhhe 

will  place  her  leR  foot 

in  Ihe  stirru 

Tange  her  riding  habiL 

After  the 

1  still  remain  with  her 

n(U  she  has 

whip  ar 

ins  properly  i 

hand 

and  is  securely  in  her 

leat,  when  1 

s  place  (F.g.  18)  upon 

cr  rlgh.,  as 

shown  in 

the 

llustra 

lion. 

Should  Ih 

Tebetw 

lad 

es  on  horseba 

k,  Ihe 

gentleman  should  ride 

I'll 

em,  unless  the 

Lvhichcaehewillrid 

be 

ween  them. 

Indismou 

tinjt.th 

gtn 

tleman  should  take  Ih 

lady')  lefk  hand  in  his 

Iheslimipa 

d  take  her  foe 

in  his 

{ently  lo  the 

ground. 

THE  OEHEBAL   UAKAOEMENT  OP  THE   FUNERAL. 


Etiquette  of  the  Funeral. 


rairi^f  anil  family  an  mpnlfHlfy  iwiUrd  lo  allrad  Iki  /kturol  of 

H.  H.  B ,  m  Tiur^day,  /it  rjlH  af  Jmnt,  i»j9.  at  t  o'clock  P.  M* 

fi-am  iii  lalt  midnct,  f/B.  16, tlrttl,  10  prarritl  to  RoukUl  Ctmt- 

ury. 

Or,  ir  (he  servlcea  are  conducted  at  ■  church: 

raurt^f  and  family  ar.  rafnlfiilly  ImvlUtl  la  eUtmtlti  fmmral  a( 

H.  H.  B ,  from  Hi  ciiirci  </  Ht  RidremtT,  an  TMnriJay,  lit  wflk 

af  Jnm,  IS , al a eclact  P.  11.,  lafrocrrd la RaaUII  Crmtltry. 


II  ii  aatonatj 

to  have  Uk«  in 

titittn 

■dace 

rdinirtolherar 

n.< 

■hown  elKwhere 

under  the  head  i>r"na 

r.ol 

ion,"  and  to  » 

thembyprlvaMT 

cuennr.    The 

rtoT: 

vited 

u  ihould  be  gi 

to  the  muuBer,  that  he  may  prov 

iUble 

er  of  carriage. 

« 

>  a  breach  of 

qMOeforanywh, 

have  been  thut 

person 

ally  in 

vited 

lolto  attend. 

Persons  attend 

nc  ,  funeral   „ 

t  not 

expected  to 

be  preient  m 

ch 

befDnUii^houra 

pointed.  Previcn 

-toti 

ilimr 

it  it 

^Uforlhefa^. 

of  the  de«ued  1 

Oke  their  lail 

'Ihr 

s,and  thuiain 

Uhehou«.Stl> 

cinlomary  To 

near  relative. 

ale  family,  to  ac 

peopJe.    TheUd 

•  of  the  family 

ofpiclK.     Wilh 

gentlemen  .mo 

Uonal 

wheth 

erlhe 

do  so  or  not. 

The  cJeri-ytnan 

or  ptrion  chwe 

n  totn 

«ke  re 

mark 

upon  the  funeral 

riou< 

«oold  be  Rxott  nearl 

;cotd  with  thou  entenained  by  the  deceiied.  Buleven  if  the 
id  no  reliifioiis  convictions  and  a  der^^ynian  of  any  denomina 
B  chosen,  he  should  use  the  courtesy  of  saying- nothing  in  his  1 


riai^s,  sec  that  the  proper  carriajrea  are  in  actenf! 

to  their  place,  and  ai^al  the  driven  to  pass  for^ 

arc  hIJed.    Should  the  attending  physician  be  preient,  he  will  occupy 

(he  carria]^  immediately  follDwing  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  pall -bearer*  ari 
the  deceased,  and  ahoul 
worth  and  iDlelllKcncc, 

ft  is  common,  upon  the  coffin  of  (he  Infant  or  youn^  person,  to  lay  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers,  and  upon  that  of  a  married  person  a  crou  of 

epaulets,  sash,  sword  and  the  flag  may  be  borne;  while  his  horve, 
if  a  mounted  oFRccr,  will,  without  a  rider,  be  led  behind  the  hearse.    It 

occupant  save  the  driver,  followi  the  heane  in  the  procession. 

Arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  clergyman  will  precede  the  motimcra 
to  the  grave;  when  gjthered  nround,  the  bearers  will  place  the  coffin  in 
its  last  resting  place,  and  the  fina]  prayer  nil!  be  said.  This  done,  the 
guests  will  depart  for  their  several  homes,  each  lnfurmli«  the  driven 
where  Ihej  desire  to  be  led. 

n'iih  the  more  hopeful  view  of  death  which  cnmes  with  the  Chriilian 
belief,  there  Is  Icsi  dispo'ition  to  wear  evidences  of  mourning.  It  Is 
well,  however,  to  drape  t'le  door-luiob,  especially  of  the  residence,  wilh 
crape,  during  (hedaji  be  .ween  the  death  and  the  funeral;  and  the  family 
little  IS  potable  during  that  time.    The  dress  of  al 


IT  the  young  person  i 


SDbduei 


n  the  I 


lark,  wilh  black  plumes,  for  the  | 


n  white 


rhlle 


Should  the  dcrensed  havi 


OETTTNO   INTO   AKD   AUOnTINO   FBOH   A   CABBIAOB. 


Etiquette  of  Caniage-Eiding, 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 


of  entering  a  carrinire  will  depend  komcivh^t 
1  drcuinstanctBp  Should  Lhe  (esun  be  very  resdvej 
the  genlleman  remain  in  Ihc  rirriiee  the  Iwltcr 
the  lady  will  enter  upon  (he  Left 
!itiuinKhctbytheh:ind.  While 
omrlimei  pnvenl,  it  ia  alwayi 
leinan  u>  ice  Ui^t  Uw  lady  enleii 

from  a  tarriage  eaiily  and  aafely,  fvery  realdence  ihould  be  provided 
with  an  elevated  platTonn  nvir  tlie  walk,  be«de  which  the  vehicle  may 
be  driven,  u  represented  in  the  illustration. 

Of  two  seats  In  the  caTTiage  facing  each  other,  Ihil  In  the  rear,  and 
fadng  the  horses,  ia  the  most  dellrabli.';  the  place  of  honor  being  the 
right  side  of  this  seat,  whirh  ^ould  he  given  to  any  elderly  person, 
an  honored  guest  or  lad  ea  dunng  the  carr  age     de 


frighL  The  lady  should  then  place  her  hands  upon  ihe  gentleman's 
shoulden  (Fig.  )0),  while  her  escort,  taking  her  by  the  elbows,  will  auist 
her  carefully  to  Ihe  ground.  Being  aided  thus  In  safely  alighting,  a 
lady  will,  oflentlnies,  be  saved  from  severe  injary. 

The  gentlem^in  on  tlie  plensure  ride  should  not  drive  so  fast  as  to 

throw  mud  upon  the  occupanH  of  Ihq  carriage.     He  should  avoid  fart 

ng  if  the  lady  Is  timid,  and  at  tlu  close  of  Ihe  ride  iie  (hould  take 


the  Trie 


checked  painfiilly  high.  They 
Uuiul  blind*.  They  should  be 
e  observed  toavc^  acddenti. 


will  be  less  sb>  if  trained  and 
driven  uilh  light  rein,  and  can 

LadIM  Unnttendwl. 

dvantage  of  Ihe  unattended  lady  who  may  tje  stopping 


gentleman  last  in  will  ^t  on  the  right,  and  upon  him  should  devolve  the 
giving  of  orders  lo  Ihe  driver,  and  any  other  directions  which  Ihe  com- 
pany may  determine  upon. 

At  the  close  of  the  ride,  the  gentlemen  will  dismount  first,  and  after- 
wnrda  help  the  ladies  carefully  from  the  carriage,  taking  care  to  keep 
their  dresses  from  being  soiled  upon  the  Khecls. 

The  sinRle  carriage  should  be  driven  as  near  the  curbstone  as  poMlhle, 
on  Ihe  right  side.  The  driver,  having  the  top  of  Ihe  carriage  down, 
should  iJien  turn  the  horses  to  the  left,  spreading  the  wheels  on  the  right 
side,  giving  nn  t^portunlty  for  the  lady  to  gel  into  the  caTTiage  withmit 
loiUng  her  dress  upon  the  wheels.  The  lady  should  have  both  of  her 
hands  free  to  as^st  herself,  while  Ihe  gentleman  (Fig.  19)  should  aid  hir, 
■(shown  in  the  Illustration.  Thelady  being  in  her  place,  her  escort  will 
Uke  his  seat  upon  the  right  ^de,  will  spread  ■  lap-robe  in  fronl  of  Ihe 
lady  and  himself  to  ward  olTdust  and  mud,  and  all  is  in  readiness 
for  the  ride. 


ight  first. 

He 

w 

thoul  treble. 

should  quiet  the  team,  and  lum  Ihem.  that  the  wheels  m 

y  spread 

The  lady  in  Ih 

retaining  the  reins  id  his  hand,  that  he  may  hold  the  h 

av, 

id  dressing  osl 

CONDUCT   IH   THE  CHURCH,— 


)   TEACH   6UCCESSFDLLT. 


Tlw  lady  ihould  not  lake  bcr  nipper  voy  Utc  in  tbe  eveninK.  In  the 
diDing-rooni,  wiihoul  an  escon.  II  U  in  bettEt  uite  to  hive  ihe  mol 
lent  to  hei  iDOni.  A  lidy  ilioiild  alio  avoid  loitehnK  In  the  hiUi  or 
itaibdmj;  alone  at  the  hotel -windowL 

Unless  invitedt  i  lady  ihould  not  play  upon  the  piano  in  the  hotel  - 
parlor  not  sing-  if  there  ire  oihen  in  the  room,  neithET  should  she  sing-  or 
hum  liuKl  when  paising  through  the  iialit. 

Trunki  lod  rooms  should  be  carciiJly  loclied  when  leaving  them,  and 
Taiuables  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  for  deposit  in 
the  tide,  the  guest  ringing  whenever  she  may  require  (hem  during  her 

The  lady  in  her  unattended  condition  will  probably  require  considera- 
ble assistance  from  some  one  of  the  waiter*,  who  shonld  be  suitably  re- 
munerated when  she  leaves. 

tniteid  of  Bcoldlnf^  at  lervintfl  who  are  neglectful  of  their  duty,  com- 
plain to  the  housekeeper  or  proprietor.  Polite  request!  of  the  serranti 
will,  however,  usually  secure  an  immediate  and  pleasa^  response. 

When  intending  to  leave  upon  a  special  train,  care  should  be  had  that 
trunks  are  piclwd,  tickets  purchased  and  all  arrangements  made  suffi- 
dentty  long  before  the  time  of  starting  to  avcnd  hurry  and  mistaius- 


ETIQUETTE  IN  CHURCH. 


#\  feeing     Theobjectof  attend  n^d  vine  service  is  to 

(I^'^^S      everything  of  a  secular  character  should  be  left  be- 


t^V'S 

everything  of  a  secular  character  shoul 
hind   vhen  you  enter  the  church  portal 

V 

Ihe  arrival  of  the  usher    vho  will  con 

Enter  the  church  quietly,  removing  the  hat,  and  never  replacing  it 
until  the  door  is  reached  again  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

If  a  stranger,  and  accompanied  by  a  tady,  you  will  precede  her,  and 
follow  the  usher  up  the  ^le  until  Ihe  pew  is  reached,  when  you  will 

further  end  if  you  are  Arse,  so  thai  >-ou  will  not  be  disturbed  by  later 

Into  the  aisle  and  allow  ladies  that  are  strangers  to  pass  to  Ihe  inside. 
The  gentleman  will   place  his  hat,  if  possible,  under  Ihe  seal,  and 

around  the  building,  whispering,  laughing  or  nodding  to  others. 

Alt  greetings,  recognitions  and  conversation  should  be  conducted  in 
the  vestibule  after  service.  While  in  church,  the  passage  of  a  fan  or 
hymn-book  lo  another  should  be  recognieed  by  merely  a  quiet  bow. 

Should  you  see  a  stranger  waiting,  you  may  invite  him  to  enter  your 
pew.     No  speaking  Is  necessary  then,  nor  when  you  open  the  book 

If  a  stringer,  it  is  beat  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  rising 
and  ^uing  down  with  the  congregation ;  and.  although  the  forms  may  be 
radically  diRercnl  from  what  you  ore  accustomed  to,  you  should  comport 


It  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  itumber  of  JTiung  men  to  congregate 
inthe  vestibule,  and  Ihere  carry  forward  a  convcrsadon,  commenting  upon 


ETIQUETTE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


I  naturally  excel 
eihitdt  fondness  for  drawin 
n  philosophy.  Understanding  and  observii 
It  anger  or  impatience,  assir 
ill  direct  the  more  forward,  ever  addressing 
each  child  in  Ihe  most  respectful  manner. 

As  few  rules  as  possible  should  be  made,  and  tlie  objecl  and  necessity 
for  the  rule  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  school  by  Ihe  teacher.  IVhen 
a  rule  hai  been  made,  obedience  lo  il  should  be  enforced.  Firmness, 
united  with  gentleness.  Is  one  of  Ihe  most  important  qualiAcalions  which 

Everything  should  be  in  order,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  should 
be  carried  (brward  according  to  an  arranged  programme.  The  rooms 
should  be  swept,  the  fires  built,  and  the  first  and  second  bells  rung,  with 

The  programme  of  exercises  should  be  so  varied  as  tojriveeich  puiul 
a  variety  of  bodily  and  mentaJ  exercise.    TTius,  music,  recreslion,  study. 


child's  powers.  Not  only  should  boys  ai 
knowledge,  but  they  should  be  trained  it 
and  speaking,  whereby  they  may  be  a 
which  they  possess. 

The  teacher  should  require  the  stricte 


re  their 


with 


hairs 


Ichiroi 


mind  every  boy  and  girl 


.     Hab 


Nile  a  mat  in  the  doorway  should 
ssity  of  entering  the  schoolroom 
r  neatness  and  order  thus  formed 


□  with  the  pupils  through  life- 
least  a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  set  apart  by  Ihe  teacher,  in 
to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  etiquette.    Students  should 

hrough  which  they  pass,  to  make  in&oductjons  gracefully,  lo  bow 
sse  and  diffnlty.  to  shake  hands  property,  to  address  others  cour- 
y.  Id  make  a  polite  reply  when  spoken  lo.  to  sit  and  stand  grace, 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  thus,  upon  all  occa- 
to  appear  lo  advantage. 


luld  embellish 


All  the  furnish 

ngs  of  the  sche 

ohDOm 

Should  be  such  a 

he  holiest,  lofties 

in  the  child.    A 

should  be  handson 

ely  decorated. 

Theaq 

uarium,  the  traili 

ral  his 

nry  should  adorn 

er's  desk  and  Ihe 

vindovrs,  while 

handstr 

ne  pictures  shou 

ldbe> 

of  beauty  as  will  c 

3  higher  and  nob 

menls. 

Boys  and  girls 

hould  be  laugh 

that  w 

>ich  they  will  use 

men.    In  then 

ihey  will  talk  mt 

se.    By  every  n 

Bsible  they  shoul 

should  be  trained 

lo  be  ready  w 

To  be  this,  tlie 

nship.  punclu! 

,on,  C! 

<  description  of  form. 

an  agreement,  ftoo' 

the  epistle  lo 

fricn. 

the  letter  of  introd 

cUon  lo  Ihe  rep 

orlofa 

meedng. 

IX  the  earth  Is  spheri 
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land  and  water;  that  the  land  is  divided  into  certain  gnaid  divisions, 
peopled  with  different  races  of  human  beings,  who  exhibit  special  char- 
acteristiM*  That  civilization  is  the  result  of  certain  causes,  and  progress 
in  the  hiltnan  race  arises  from  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  that  every- 
thing goes  from  the  lower  steadily  toward  the  higher.  A  study  of  the 
causes  which  make  diflforence  in  climate,  difference  in  animals,  difference 
in  intellectual  and  moral  developments  among  the  races — a  general 
study  of  causes  thus  will  make  such  an  impression  upon  tlie  child's  mind 
as  will  never  be  effaced ;  while  the  simple  study  of  facts,  such  as  load 
the  mind  with  names  of  bays,  islands,  rivers,  etc.,  is  the  crowding  of 
the  memory  with  that  which  is  likely,  in  time,  to  be  nearly  all  forgotten. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  history,  dates  will  be  forgotten,  while  the  out- 
lines of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  causes  which  produced  the 
same,  if  rightly  impressed  by  the  teacher,  will  be  ever  stored  in  the  mind 
of  thc^  pupiL 

So  should  the  teacher  instruct  the  student  in  every  branch  of  study, 
remembering  that  facts  are  liable  to  be  forgotten,  but  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  causes,  well  understood,  will  be  forever  remembered. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  that  the  teacher  continuously 
and  persistently  keep  before  the  student  the  importance  of  temperance, 
justice  and  truth;  as  without  tliese,  however  superior  the  education,  the 
individual  is  entirely  without  balance,  and  is  always  liable  to  fall.  The 
teacher  should  never  relax  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  good  teacher  will  be  a  living  example  in  all  that  he  teaches 
to  others.  If  wise,  he  will  seldom  if  ever  resort  to  the  infliction  of 
corporal  pain  on  the  pupil,  although  if  a  law  or  rule  be  violated,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  just  punishment  follow  the  violation, 
but  this  should  never  be  such  as  will  destroy  the  child's  self-respect 

Duty  of  the  Pupil. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  student  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  at 
schopl,  to  be  thorough  in  study,  and  good  in  the  recitation.  The  boy  or 
girl. who  would  be  successful  in  after  life  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
success  in  youth.  They  should  fully  understand  the  importance  of  im- 
proving their  school -days  for  this  purpose. 

The  student  that  seeks  every  opportunity  to  idle  away  his  time  in 
making  sport  and  amusement  for  himself  and  fellow -students,  will  live 
to  regret  that  he  thus  wasted  his  time.  The  happy,  sportive,  joyous, 
laughing  boy  and  girl  shed  happiness  wherever  they  go,  if  they  are 
careful  to  control  their  gayety,  and  allow  its  flow  only  in  the  proper 
place ;,but  they  should  never  permit  the  love  of  the  mirthful  to  infringe 
on  the  rules  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  laws  of  etiquette.  On  the  contrary, 
true  courtesy  should  teach  £hem  to  use  every  endeavor  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  his  work,  as  in  so  doing  they  are  themselves  reaping  the  benefit. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  at  school  foretell  the  future  man  or  woman. 
Those  who  arc  prompt,  punctual  and  orderly,  will  be  so  in  afler  life. 
Those  who  are  truthful,  reliable  and  honest  in  childhood,  will  be  trusted 
in  position  and  place  in  after  years;  and  those  who  store  the  mind  in 
youth  with  valuable  knowledge,  will  possess  that  which  can  never  be 
lost,  but  on  the  contrary  will  always  be  a  means  by  which  they  may  pro- 
cure a  livelihood;  and,  if  united  with  energy  and  perseverance,  will  be 
sure  to  give  them  reputation,  eminence  of  position,  and  wealth. 

The  boy  should  never  take  pride  in  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  school. 
To  be  a  truant,  to  be  indolent,  to  be  working  mischief,  evinces  no  talent; 
any  rowdy  could  do  this;  most  worthless  men  did  this  when  they 
attended  school.  It  requires  effort  to  be  a  good  scholar;  it  evinces  brain- 
power to  be  a  good  student. 

The  youth  should  earnestly  resolve  to  achieve  an  honorable  and  noble 
position  in  life.  With  the  wide  opportunities  which  open  to  the  ambi- 
tions and  the  enterprising  in  this  aare  of  progression,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  greatness  which  the  thoroughly  earnest  student  may  attain.  The 
idle  and  the  dissolute  will  naturally,  of  !h*;:r  own  weight,  drop  out  by  the 
wayside  and  sink  from  sight.  The  plodder  who  is  content  to  go  the  dull, 
daily  round  in  the  same  narrow  rut  will  get  the  reward  of  his  labor, 
though  he  never  betters  his  condition.  But  the  earnest,  original,  aspir- 
ing, energetic,  intelligent  worker,  can  always  be  sure  of  new  fields  to 
enter,  nobler  victories  to  gain,  and  grander  work  to  be  accomplished. 


ETIQUETTE  IN  THE  HOME. 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

'  N  temperament,  physical  characteristics,  mental  development  and 
moral  inclinations,  the  child  is  what  it  has  been  made  by  its  in- 
heritance and  the  training  it  has  received  since  infancy.  If  born 
of  parents  happy  in  disposition,  harmonious  in  conjugal  rela- 
>''4  tion,  and  pleasant  in  circumstances,  the  child  will  as  certainly  be 
sweet  in  temper  as  that  sweet  fluid  will  flow  from  a  maple  tree. 
More  especially  will  tliis  be  true  if  the  ^hild  was  welcome, 
and  the  days  of  the  mothe**  prior  to  its  birth  were  full  of  sun- 
shine and  gladness. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  badly-developed  and  unhappy  parentage  has 
marked  the  child,  then  a  correspondingly  unfortunate  organization  of 
mind  and  unhappy  disposition  will  present  itself  for  discipline  and 
training. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  the  parent  who  can  understand  the  cause  of  the 
child's  predilections  thus  in  the  beginning.  As  with  the  teacher,  when 
the  causes  that  affect  the  child's  mind  are  understood,  the  correct  system 
of  government  to  be  pursued  is  then  more  easily  comprehended.  The 
result  of  this  early  appreciation  of  the  case  is  to  teach  the  parent  and 
teacher  that,  whatever  may  be  the  manifestation  of  mind  with  the  child, 
it  should  never  be  blamed.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  necessary  to 
be  understood  by  any  person  who  would  be  successful  in  government 

When  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  understanding,  kindness  and  love 
will  take  the  place  of  anger  and  hatred,  and  discipline  can  be  com- 
menced aright 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  child  should  tmderstand  is  that  it 
should  implicitly  obey.  The  parent  should  therefore  be  very  careful  to 
give  only  such  commands  as  should  be  observed,  and  then  the  order 
should  be  firmly  but  kindly  enforced. 

To  always  secure  obedience  without  trouble,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  parent  be  firm.  For  the  parent  to  refuse  a  request  of  a 
child  without  due  consideration,  and  soon  afterward,  through  the  child's 
importunities,  grant  the  request,  is  to  very  soon  lose  command.  The 
parent  should  carefully  consider  the  request,  and  if  it  be  denied  the 
child  should  feel  that  the  denial  is  the  result  of  the  best  judgment,  and  is 
not  dictated  by  momentary  impatience  or  petulance.  A  child  soon  learns 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  moods  of  the  fickle  parent,  and  very 
soon  loses  respect  for  government  that  is  not  discreet,  careful  and  just 

If  a  command  is  disobeyed,  parents  should  never  threaten  what  they 
will  do  if  the  order  is  disobeyed  again,  but  at  once  withhold,  quietly,  jrct 
firmly  and  pleasantly,  some  pleasure  from  the  child  in  consequence  of  the 
disobedience.  The  punishment  should  be  very  seldom,  if  ever,  the  inflic- 
tion of  bodily  pain.  A  slight  deprivation  of  some  pleasure — it  may  be 
very  slight,  but  sufficient  to  teach  the  child  that  it  must  obey  —  will  be 
of  great  service  to  its  future  discipline  and  government  by  the  parent 
Commencing  thus  when  the  child  is  very  young,  treating  it  always  ten- 
derly and  kindly,  with  mild  and  loving  words,  the  child  will  grow  to 
womanhood  or  manhood  an  honor  to  the  parents. 

What  Parents  Should  Never  Do. 

Never  speak  harshly  to  a  child. 

Never  use  disrespectful  names. 

Never  use  profane  or  vulgar  words  in  the  presence  of  a  child. 

Do  not  be  so  cold  and  austere  as  to  drive  your  child  from  you. 

Never  misrepresent  If  you  falsify,  the  child  will  learn  to  deceive 
also. 

Never  withhold  praise  when  the  child  deserves  it  Commendation  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  childhood. 

Never  waken  your  children  before  they  have  completed  their  natural 
slumbers  in  the  morning.  See  that  they  retire  early,  and  thus  get  the 
requisite  time  for  sleep.  Children  require  more  sleep  than  older  per- 
sons. The  time  will  come  soon  enough  when  care  and  trouble  will  com- 
pel them  to  waken  in  the  early  rooming.    Let  them  sleep  while  they  can. 
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ETIQITETTE   BETWEEN   PARENTS  AND   CHILDREN;   BETWEEN   EMPLOYER   AND   EMPLOYE. 


Do  not  reproach  a  child  for  a  mistake  which  was  done  with  a  good 
motive  at  the  time.  Freely  forg^ive,  wisely  counsel,  and  the  child  will 
thus  be  taujfht  that  there  is  no  danger  in  telling  the  truth. 

Never  give  your  children  money  indiscriminately  to  spend  for  their 
own  use.  However  wealthy  you  may  be,  teach  the  child  the  value  of 
money  by  requiring  it  to  earn  it  in  some  manner.  Commencing  young, 
let  the  child  perform  simple  duties  requiring  labor,  which  the  parent 
may  reward  by  pennies  and  very  small  sums.  Let  the  child  thtis  spend 
only  money  of  its  own  earning.  The  boy  who  thus  early  learns  by 
labor  the  value  of  a  dollar,  knows  how  to  accumulate  the  same  in  after- 
life,  and  how  to  save  it. 

Never  demean  yourself  by  getting  angry  and  whipping  a  child.  The 
very  fact  of  your  punishing  in  anger  arouses  the  evil  nature  of  the 
duld.    Some  day  this  punishment  thus  inflicted  will  react  upon  yourself. 

What  Parents  Should  Do. 

Always  speak  in  a  pleasant  voice. 

Teach  your  children  how  to  work;  how  to  obtain  a  living  by  their 
own  efforts.  Teach  them  the  nobility  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  that  they 
may  respect  and  honor  the  producer. 

Explain  the  reason  why.  The  child  is  a  little  walking  interrogation 
point  To  it  all  is  new.  Explain  the  reason.  Your  boy  will  some  day 
repay  this  trouble  by  teaching  some  other  child. 

Teach  your  children  the  evil  of  secret  vice,  and  the  consequences  of 
using  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors;  teach  them  to  be  temperate,  orderly, 
punctual,  prompt,  truthful,  neat,  faithful  and  honest. 

Encourage  your  child  to  be  careful  of  personal  appearance;  to  return 
every  tool  to  its  place;  to  always  pay  debts  promptly;  to  never  shirk  a 
duty;  to  do  an  equal  share,  and  to  always  live  up  to  an  agreement. 

Teach  your  children  to  confide  in  you,  by  conference  together.  Tell 
them  your  plans,  and  sometimes  ask  their  advice;  they  will  thus  open 
their  hearts  to  you,  and  will  ask  j^Mrr  advice.  The  girl  who  tells  all  her 
heart  to  her  mother  has  a  shield  and  a  protection  about  her  which  can 
come  only  with  a  mother's  advice  and  counsel. 

Give  your  children  your  confidence  in  the  affairs  of  your  business. 
They  will  thus  take  interest,  and  become  co-workers  with  you.  If  you 
enlist  their  respect,  then  their  sympathy  and  cooperation,  they  will  quite 
likely  remain  to  take  up  your  work  when  you  have  done,  and  will  go 
ahead  perfecting  what  you  have  commenced. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  do  not  overwork  your  children,  and  thus  by  a 
hard  and  dreary  life  drive  them  off  to  the  cities.  Arise  at  a  reasonable 
hour  in  the  morning,  take  an  hour's  rest  after  meals,  and  quit  at  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Let  the  young  people,  in  games  and  other 
amusements,  have  a  happy  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  farmer's  family  should  be  deprived  of  recreation  and 
amusement,  any  more  than  others. 

Teach  your  child  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  for  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  mind;  that  on  the  Sabbath  mom  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  week  should  not  be  resumed  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it;  that  tfic 
day  should  be  passed  in  attendance  upon  religious  service  of  some  kind, 
or  exercises  that  will  ennoble  and  spiritualize  the  nature.  While  rest 
and  recreation  may  be  a  parTof  the  day's  programme,  true  philosophy 
dictates  th;it  the  spiritunl  faculties  of  the  nature  should  be  cultivated  by 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  time  for  their  improvement. 

Teach  your  children  those  things  which  they  will  need  when  they 
become  men  and  women.  As  women  they  should  understand  how  to 
cook,  how  to  make  a  bed,  how  to  preserve  cleanliness  and  order  through- 
out the  house,  how  to  ornament  their  rooms,  to  renovate  and  preserve 
furniture  and  clothing,  how  to  sing,  and  play  various  games,  that  they 
may  enliven  the  household.  They  should  be  tiught  how  to  swim,  how 
to  ride,  how  to  drive,  how  to  do  business,  and  how  to  preserve  health. 
The  mother  should  early  intrust  money  to  the  girl,  with  which  to  buy 
articles  for  the  household,  that  she  may  learn  its  value.  Think  what 
a  man  and  woman  need  to  know  in  order  to  be  healthy,  happy,  prosper- 
perous  and  successful,  and  teach  them  that. 


SAY  "  NO  "  POLITELY. 

COMMON  saying  is,  "A  man's  manners  make  his  fortune." 
This  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  we  see  it  illustrated  every 
day.  The  parents  who  considerately  train  a  child  amid 
kindness  and  love,  rear  a  support  for  their  declining  years. 
The  teacher  that  rules  well  and  is  yet  kind,  is  beloved  by 
his  pupils.  The  hotel  proprietor,  by  affitbility  and  an  ac- 
commodating spirit,  may  fill  his  hotel  with  guests.  The 
railway  conductor,  who  has  a  pleasant  word  for  the  lonely 
traveler,  is  always  remembered  with  favor.  The  postoflfice  clerk  who 
very  carefully  looks  through  a  pile  of  letters  and  says, "  not  any,"  very 
gently,  pleasantly  adding  a  word  of  hope  by  saying,  "  it  may  come  on 
the  afternoon  train,"  we  always  gratefully  recollect.  When  the  time 
comes  that  we  can  return  the  kindness,  we  take  great  plesuure  in 
doing  so. 

The  man  who  shows  himself  to  be  a  gentleman,  even  though  he  may 
not  buy  what  we  have  to  sell  when  we  solicit  him,  we  always  know 
will  get  his  reward.  His  affability,  when  he  declined,  demonstrated  that 
he  could  say  **no"  with  a  pleasant  word.  The  very  fact  of  impressing 
us  so  favorably,  even  when  he  did  not  purchase,  clearly  indicated  that 
he  was  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  ways  of  politeness,  and  that  he  lived 
up  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he  desired  others  to  do  to  him. 

Thus  every  day,  in  the  multifarious  relations  of  life.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  persons  to  grant  favors  by  at  least  kind  words.  And  when  pleasant 
manners  are  exhibited,  how  strongly  these  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the 
short,  curt,  rough,  uncouth  manner  which  so  frequently  aocompauiies  the 
refusal  of  a  favor.  We  realize,  as  we  see  the  contrast,  that  no  one  can 
be  a  gentleman  who  ignores  the  laws  of  etiquette. 


TREATMENT  OF  EMPLOYES. 

;T  takes  every  grade  of  society  to  make  the  complete  whole.  One 
class  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  other.  In  carrying  forward 
great  enterprises,  how  plainly  do  we  see  this  manifested.  Take 
the  building  of  a  railroad  as  an  illustration: 

A  certain  grade  of  mind  is  essential  to  prepare  the  road-bed 
and  lay  the  track.  This  class  of  men  must  have  strong  physi  • 
cal  natures,  and  the  qualities  that  give  the  necessar>'  force  and 
energy  to  hew  do^vn  rocks,  tunnel  mountiiins  and  remove  all 
obstructions.  Another  class  will  act  as  foremen  of  the  laborers,  another 
will  serve  as  engineers,  another  is  fitted  to  act  as  officers,  while  still 
another  grade  of  mind  projected  the  enterprise  and  furnished  the  means 
for  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

As  in  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  erection  of  the  building,  the 
foundation  stones  that  support  the  superstructure  down  deep  in  the  earth, 
while  they  are  never  seen,  are  nevertheless  just  as  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  as  are  the  ornamental  capstones  above  the 
windows ;  so,  in  associated  labor,  each  grade  of  mind  does  its  appropriate 
work.  We  could  not  dispense  with  either,  and  all  should  have  due  praise. 

Each  class  being  thus  dependent,  one  upon  the  other,  all  should  labor 
in  harmony  tc^^ther.  The  workman  should  guard  his  employer's  inter- 
est He  should  always  be  promptly  on  time  and  faithful  to  the  last  hour. 
He  should  make  his  work  a  study ;  he  should  give  it  thought,  as  thereby  he 
renders  his  services  so  much  the  more  valuable,  and  his  compensation  in 
the  end  so  much  better.  Probably,  if  faithful,  he  may  succeed  to  the 
business  of  his  employer,  or  may  enter  a  separate  field.  It  is  certain,  at 
any  nite,  if  he  proves  himself  a  competent  assistant  he  is  the  more 
likely,  in  time,  himself  to  become  a  manager  of  others. 

The  employer,  through  kind  and  pleasant  manner,  may  do  much 
toward  making  the  subordinate  worthy  and  competent.  The  workman 
should  thoroughly  understand  what  the  duty  is  which  he  is  expected  to 
perform,  and  he  should  be  required  pleasantly  yet  firmly  to  execute  it  to 
the  letter.  When  once  there  is  a  definite  understanding  on  his  part  as  to 
what  is  explicitly  required,  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  employer  use  harsh 
means  or  a  manner  in  any  way  discourteous  in  order  to  secure  obedience 
to  his  commands. 


UK   RTENTlFtC    PUINCIl'LES   WHICH    Al'PLY    TO  DRKM8. 


IwrbilriKm.    The  pcrionwho  UcutfIfss  qI 
reg;ardl«a  CDticcming;  purLly  of  charocler. 

The  lltUe  eirl  thnt 
pnft^bty  A  dupoBltLdn  io  be  Toln,  neTnthcleaB  in  this  Oct  Ahowb  her 
Ld  be  poveucd  of  those  inttincts  of  i^raqe  tvhich,  rightly  directed,  ' 
beauUfT  ud  embelliih  lil  ha  suiroundin^  Uirough  liFc. 

mppteriate  besiitr  in  othirj,  ii  likely  to  develop  inin  the  man  who  ■ 
be  ilovcnly  iii  hablti,  whoH  home  will  quite  probably  be  it  hovcL, . 
hiniKlf  very  Ukvly  s  lonrer  or  n  Damp.  But  the  boy— the  rolicso 
frolicKmie  boy,  ready  to  roll  in  (be  dirt,  poutbly— who,  under  nil  1 

and  a  dean  shirt,  who  admire!  >  well-dressed  hend  of  hair  and  a  k 


into  a  palace-car,  the  twamp  inig  a  |;^u-den,  a 

■  parh,  Lfi  which  we  wander  amid  the  lrceB,the  strc^ 

and  the  rra^^rancfl  of  beautiful  flnwers. 

All  along  Ihe  woild's  highway  are  the  evidenc 
elevalcd  and  icfined,  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  u 

This  love  nf  personal  adonimenl  bcini;  an  Inhetei 
element  of  diaracler,  it  does  not,  therefore,  beeomt 
lupptesa  iL  On  the  contrary,  It  should  be  our  duty 
of  appearance  and  irtihllc  arraniremenl  in  drcas,  the 
panied  by  as  much  personal  beauty  as  possible. 

In  the  cultivation  at  beau^  in  dress,  il  will  becoi 
criminate  between  omajnent  as  displayed  by  the  savi 
of  beauty  as  observed  in  n  more  highly  dvi Hied  JIT 


le  higher,  the  ^^randcT  and 
at  of  the  hut  into  the  larger 
Icgantiy -adorned  mansion, 
linberlng  railway  carriage 


length  of  neck,  a  clearly-defined  nose,  mouth  not  loo  large,  shoulders  of 
even  hellirht,  and  all  parts  of  the  bwly  ol^  proportlonale  length  and  size. 
umli  be  made  Id  set  oft  the  natural  features  of  the  body 
ie  best  advantage.  Thus  the  coat  should  be  to  cut  as  to  make  Ihe 
iildera  of  the  man  took  broad.  The  dress  should  be  so  fitted  as  to 
K  Ihe  shouldeii  of  Ihe  woman  lo  appear  nurow  and  iloplng. 

in  will  cauH  the  person  lo  seem  shorter.    Lines  that  run  perpendlc- 
1y  add  to  tite  apparent  height ;  horiaontal  lines  sliorten  it. 

Contrast 


the  sklnl  happy,  lively  eipression  uffau; 

attractive  by  variety  and  contrast. 

The  Isdy's  dress  is  relieved  by  Dounce, 


■    Tliep 


The  harniany  of  colors  suitable  for  larious  conpliiioDS  is  quite  fiiEly 
detailed  elsewhere.  Ilarmony  of  sisodalion  will  include  those  princi- 
ples thai  derive  their  beauty  cliiefly  frnm  their  aasodalion  vrilh  other 
objects.  Thus  the  best  height  and  fomi  for  man  or  woman  will  be  the 
average  form  nf  men  and  women  with  whom  they  assodale.  Anything 
unusual  will  iletract  from  this  beauty. 
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HABITS  BT   WHICH    TO    MAKE   HANDSOMB  FEB80NAL  APPEARANCE. 


CARE  OF  THE  PERSON. 

II  is  assumed  that  the  reader  desires  health  and  beauty,  and  is  will- 
ing to  govern  habits  accordingly.  Observe  then  the  following  regM- 
lations: 

Retire  sufficiently  early  to  get  the  necessary  rest  and  sleep,  that  you 
may  arise  early  in  the  morning. 

Be  sure  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the  room  throughout 
the  night,  by  the  opening  of  windows.  Avoid  feathers.  A  perfectly 
clean,  moderately  hard  bed  is  best  for  health. 

The  Bath. 

Upon  arising,  take  a  complete  bath.  A  simple  washing  out  of  the 
eyes  is  not  sufficient.  The  complete  bathing  of  the  body  once  each  day  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  health  and  beauty.  Not  more  than  a  quart 
of  water  is  necessary.  Use  the  hands  the  same  as  you  do  upon  the  face. 
No  sponge  is  required,  and  water  is  more  agreeable  to  the  skin  when 
applied  with  the  bare  hand.  Use  rain>vater;  and,  for  a  healthy  person, 
the  temperature  of  that  which  has  been  in  the  room  throughout  the  night 
is  about  right  Use  plenty  of  soap,  and  wash  quickly.  Follow  by 
wiping  the  skin  perfectly  dry  with  a  soft  towel,  and  afterward  give  the 
body  and  limbs  a  thorough  rubbing.  The  glow  that  is  diffiised  through- 
out  the  face  and  body  by  this  exercise  is  worth  more  in  giving  a  ruddy, 
beautiful  complexion,  than  all  the  rouge  and  powder  in  the  world. 

The  arrangements  for  this  bath  are  very  simple.  There  is  nothing 
required  but  a  small  amount  of  soft  water,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  toweU 
No  elaborately-fitted -up  bathroom  is  necessary.  We  have  detailed  all 
the  appliances  that  are  essential,  and  they  are  so  simple  that  the  laboring 
classes  and  the  poor  can  have  them,  and  be  clean,  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Occasionally,  warm  water,  with  sponge,  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
completely  all  the  oily  exudations  from  the  body,  but  for  the  ordinary 
bath  this  is  not  essential. 

The  sun  and  air  bath  is  very  excellent  for  health;  therefore  to  leave 
the  body  exposed  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time  previous  to  dressing  is 
very  invigorating. 

Before  the  breakfast  hour  the  lungs  should  be  completely  inflated  with 
fresh  air.  The  meals  should  be  partaken  of  with  regularity,  while  more 
or  less  of  fruit,  oatmeal,  rice,  cracked  wheat,  graham  bread,  etc.,  will  be 
found  necessary  as  a  diet,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clear. 

The  Breath. 

The  breath  should  be  watched,  lest  it  become  offensive.  Unfortunately, 

it  is  one  of  the  troubles  which  wc  may  not  be  aware  of,  as  our  friends 

*  may  not  feel  at  liberty  to  inform  us  of  the  difficulty.    Offensive  breath 

may  arise  from  the  stomach,  the  teeth,  the  lungs,  or  catarrhal  affection  of 

the  throat  and  nose. 

Unquestionably,  the  best  remedy  for  bad  breath  is  a  system  of  diet 
and  treatment  that  shall  remove  the  cause.  As  a  temporary  expedient, 
when  offensiveness  arises  from  a  peculiar  fooii  or  drink  which  has  been 
partaken  of,  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  or  cassia  buds,  cloves,  cardamom 
seeds  or  allspice,  may  be  used;  although  if  the  breath  be  very  strong 
these  will  not  always  prove  effective.    It  is  better  to  remove  the  cause. 

The  following  remedies  for  offensive  breath  are  commended  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  testing  the  matter: 

Powdered  sugar,  4  ounce;  vanilla,  }4  ounce;  powdered  charcoal,  14 
ounce;  powdered  coffee,  \}4  ounces;  gum  arable,  J^  ounce.  Make  into 
pellets  of  i8  grains  each,  and  tike  six  a  day.    Bad  breath  will  disappear. 

Disagreeable  breath  arising  from  decay  or  secretions  about  the  teeth 
may  be  removed  by  the  following: 

Rose-water,  i  ounce,  and  permanganate  of  potash,  i  grain.  Rinse 
the  mouth  every  three  hours. 

To  remove  catarrh,  the  following  is  highly  commended: 

In  a  pint  of  water  put  two  tablespoon fuls  of  common  fine  table  salt. 
Heat  the  water  in  a  tin  cup.  With  the  aid  of  a  nasal  douche,  obtained 
at  the  drugstore,  or  even  without  that,  snuff  about  a  teaspoonful  of 


the  brine  up  each  nostril,  requiring  it  to  pass  into  the  month.      Use 
twice  a  day — morning  and  night 

For  offensive  breath  arising  from  foul  stomach,  the  following  is 
recommended : 

To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  3  grains  of  chloride  of  lime.  Take  a 
tablespNOonful  three  times  a  day,  before  the  meal,  and  eat  of  simple  food 
which  is  easily  digested. 

Another  remedy  for  foul  breath  is  powdered  charcoal,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful,  spread  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and  eaten  once  a  day  for  two  or 
three  days.  Another  is  a  drink  of  pure  water,  taken  twice  a  day,  contiin- 
ing  each  time  ao  grains  of  bisulphatc  of  soda.  The  taste  is  made  pleas- 
ant by  a  few  drops  of  peppermint  essence. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  beneficial  for  the  teeth,  and  effect- 
ive in  removing  the  acidity  of  the  stomach: 

Take  of  gum  arable  5  drachms;  vanilla  sugan  3  drachms;  chlorate 
of  lime,  7  drachms,  and  mix  with  water  to  a  still  paste.  Roll  and  cut 
into  the  ordinary -sized  lozenge,  and  eat  six  each  day. 

The  Skin. 

Beware  of  exterior  application  of  cosmetics  for  the  purpose  of  beau- 
tifying the  skin.  The  greatest  beautifiers  in  existence  are  plenty  of  exer- 
cise in  the  fresh  air,  the  keeping  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  completely 
open  by  bathing,  the  feeding  of  the  body  with  a  sufficiency  of  simple, 
healthy  food,  and  the  obtaining  of  the  requisite  amount  of  sleep. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  slight  touch  of  art  may  improve  the  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  very  sallow  complexion  may  he  improved  by  a 
small  amoimt  of  color  applied;  the  hair,  if  naturally  dry  and  stiff,  may 
be  kept  in  place  by  a  simple  hair  preparation,  and  a  white  eyebrow  may 
be  brought  into  harmonious  color  with  the  hair  of  the  head  by  a  dye; 
all  this  being  done  so  adroitly  that  the  external  application  cannot  be 
detected.  But,  as  a  rule,  greatest  beauty  is  obtained  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  health. 

The  following  preparations,  culled  from  De  la  Banta's  "Advice  to 
Ladies,"  are  recommended  for  improving  the  complexion: 

Take  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  (kept  bv  druggists),  mixed 
with  sweetenea  water  or  milk,  for  three  nights  successively.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  gentle  purge  afterwards,  to  remove  it  from  the  system. 
Taken  once  in  two  or  three  months,  this  remedy  will  prove  efficacious  in 
making  the  complexion  clear  and  transparent 

ANOTHER. 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  Peru,  2  drachms ;  tincture  of  tolu,  a  drachms : 
tincture  of  benzoin,  2  drachms.  Mix  with  one  ^ill  of  distilled  water,  and 
take  of  melted  white  wax,  i  ounce;  spermaceti,  ^  ounce ;  sweet  almond 
oil,  8  drachms,  and  rose-water,  i  ounce.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together, 
and  beat  thoroughly,  applying  to  the  skin  with  a  sponge. 

This  may  be  used  with  benefit  where  the  skin  presents  a  greasy  ap- 
pearance: 

To  Ji  pint  of  rose-water,  add  chlorate  of  potash,  18  grains;,  glycerine, 
X  ounce.  Mix  carefully,  and  use  in  a  pure  state.  Apply  with  a  sponge 
or  linen  cloth.  Should  it  irritate  the  skin,  dilute  with  more  %vatcr.  I'hese 
lotions  should  be  applied  with  care,  and  are  best  used  at  night 

The  greasy  skin,  inclined  to  pimples,  is  benefited  by  the  following 
preparation : 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  18  grains;  essence  of  Portugal,  6  drops;  distilled 
water,  %  )>int    Mix,  and  bathe  the  face. 

The  shiny,  polished  skin,  which  is  caused  by  fatty  secretions  beneath 
it,  may  have  the  diffioilty  removed  by  this  preparation: 

Take  i  quart  of  camphor  water,  pure  glvccrine  i  ounce,  and  ^  ounce 
of  powdered  borax.  Mix,  and  bathe  the  face.  Let  it  dry  and  remain  a 
few  minutes  after  applying  it,  then  wash  the  face  thoroughly  with  soft 
water. 

If  the  skin  is  very  pallid,  it  is  improved  by  the  bath  in  lukewarm 
water,  followed  by  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  exercise  in 
the  air  and  sun.  The  pale  skin  is  improved  also  by  the  sunshine.  The 
rough  skin  is  made  smooth  by  the  application  of  glycerine  at  night,  fol- 
lowed by  its  removal  with  water  and  fine  soap  in  the  morning. 

The  skin  may  be  whitened  by  the  following  prescription: 

To  one  pint  of  water  add  i  wineglass  of  fresh  lemon  mice,  and  10 
drops  of  ottar  of  roses.  Mix,  and  keep  in  a  well  corked  bottle.  Use 
once  a  day. 
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The  sallow  and  muddy  skin  is  improved  by  this  preparation; 

To  one  pint  of  water  add  a  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium  and'  i 
ounce  of  glycerine.    Mix,  and  apply  with  a  spon^^  once  a  day. 

To  keep  the  skin  clear,  beware  of  pork,  cheese  and  other  substances 
containinfjr  much  fp'ease.  Also  avoid  alcoholic  drinks.  Keep  the  bowels 
loose  by  fruit  and  a  sufficiency  of  coarse  food.  Take  exercise  sufficient. 
If  possible,  to  produce  a  gentle  perspiration  each  day;  bathe  daily,  ^nd 
get  Into  the  sunshine  and  open  air. 

The  Hand. 

Various  are  the  recipes  for  keeping  the  hand  beautiful.  If  not  en- 
gaged in  hard  manual  labor,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  the  hands 
present  as  handsome  an  appearance  as  possible,  there  are  a  few  direc- 
tions necessary  to  keep  them  well  preserved.  Among  these  is  perfect 
cleanliness,  which  is  produced  by  a  thorough  washing,  using  an  abund- 
ance of  good  toilet  soap,  and  frequently  a  nail  "brush. 

Should  the  hands  be  inclined  to  chap,  they  will  be  relieved  of  the  dif- 
ficulty by  washing  them  in  glycerine  before  going  to  bed.  In  the  winter 
season,  to  wash  them  in  snow  and  soap  will  leave  them  smooth  and 
son. 

To  make  the  hands  very  white  and  delicate,  the  person  is  assisted  by 
washing  them  several  times  for  two  or  three  days  in  milk  and  water,  and, 
upon  retiring  to  rest,  bathing  in  palm  oil,  and  encasing  them  in  a  pair  of 
woolen  gloves,  cleaning  with  warm  water  and  soap  the  next  morning. 
They  should  be  thorou^^hly  rubbed  to  promote  circulation,  and  a  pair 
of  soft  leather  gloves  should  be  worn  during  the  day. 

Should  the  hands  become  sunburned,  the  tan  may  be  removed  by 
using  lime-water  and  lemon -iuice. 

Should  warts  make  their  appearance,  they  may  be  removed  by  paring 
Chcm  on  the  top  and  applying  a  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  on  the  summit 
of  the  wart,  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  cnre  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
acid  gets  upon  the  surrounding  skin.  To  prevent  this,  wax  may  be  placed 
upon  the  finger  or  hand  during  the  operation,  or  an  old  kid  glove  may  be 
used,  the  wart  being  allowed  to  project  through. 

The  n.iils  should  be  cut  about  once  a  week,  directly  afler  a  bath,  and 
should  never  be  bitten.  In  rough,  hard  labor,  if  it  is  desired  to  protect 
the  hands,  gloves  should  be  worn. 

But  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  the  hand  should  do  its  full  share  of 
work.    The  hand  that  is  beautiful  from  idleness  is  to  be  despised. 

The  Feet. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  feet  tn  good  condition.  The 
first  important  consideration  in  their  management  is  perfect  cleanliness. 
Some  people  find  it  necess;iry  to  wash  the  feet  morning  and  evening. 
Many  find  it  indispensably  necessary  to  wash  them  once  a  d.iy,  and  no 
one  should  fail  of  washing  them  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
stockings  should  be  changed  as  frequently  if  much  walking  be  done. 

Without  washing,  the  feet  are  liable  to  become  very  offensive  to  others 
In  a  short  time.  The  feet  of  some  persons  will  become  disagreeably 
so  sometimes  within  a  week  if  they  are  not  washed,  more  especially  if 
they  perspire  freely. 

A  foot  bath,  using  warm  water,  followed  by  wiping  the  feet  com- 
pletely dry,  and  aflerward  putting  on  clean  stockings,  is  very  mvigor- 
aUng  after  a  long  walk,  or  when  the  feet  are  damp  and  cold. 

To  escape  chilblains,  avoid  getting  the  feet  wet.  Should  they  become 
damp,  change  shoes  and  stockings  at  once.  Wear  woolen  stockings, 
and  do  not  toast  the  feet  before  the  fire.  The  approach  of  the  chilblain 
IS  frequently  prevented  by  bathing  the  feet  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum. 

With  the  first  indications  of  chilblains,  as  revealed  by  the  itching  sen 
sation,  it  is  well  to  nib  them  with  warm  spirits  of  rosemary,  adding 
to  the  same  a  little  turpentine.     J-int,  soaked   in  camphorated  spirits, 
opodeldoc,  or  camphor  liniment,  may  be  applied  and  retained  when  the 
part  is  affected. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  chilblains  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the  feet  in 
water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled. 

Wear  boots  knd  shoes  amply  large  for  the  feet,  but  not  too  large,  and 
thus  escape  corns.  A  broad  heel,  half  an  inch  in  height,  is  all  that  com* 
fort  will  allow  to  be  worn. 


The  Hair. 

The  head  should  be  washed  occasionally  with  soap  and  water.  Fol- 
low by  wiping  perfectly  dry,  and  afterward  brush  the  hair  and  scalp 
with  a  hairbrush  of  moderate  hardness.  When  the  hair  is  inclined  to  be 
harsh  and  dry,  a  moderate  supply  of  olive  oil,  bear's  grease  or  other 
dressing  may  be  used.  With  many  heads  no  oil  is  necessary,  and  with 
any  an  over- abundance  is  to  be  avoided.  Frequent  brushing  with  a  per- 
fectly clean  brush  is  of  great  service  in  giving  a  glossy,  beautiful 
appearance  to  the  hair.  The  brush  may  be  kept  clean  by  washing  every 
day  or  two  in  warm  water  and  soda,  or  in  diluted  ammonia. 

For  removing  dandruff,  glycerine  diluted  with  a  little  rosewater  is 
recommended.  Rosemary  in  almost  any  preparation  is  a  very  cleansing 
wash. 

The  yolk  of  an  cgfr^  beaten  up  in  warm  water,  makes  an  excellent 
application  for  cleansing  the  scalp. 

To  clip  the  ends  of  the  hair  occasionally  is  an  excellent  plan  for 
ladies,  as  it  prevents  the  hair  from  splitting. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  hair -dye  is  ever  advisable,  though  an  eyebrow  is 
sometimes  improved  by  a  light  application,  to  bring  it  into  harmonious 
color  with  the  hair,  as  is  also  hair  which  grows  white  in  patches.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  luiir  growing  gray.  Indeed  the  gray  is  often  fully 
as  beautiful  as  the  former  color. 

Baldness  is  usually  avoided  by  keeping  the  head  cooL  Women  sel- 
dom have  bald  heads,  but  men  often  do,  the  baldness  commencing  upon 
tlie  head  at  a  point  which  is  covered  by  the  hat.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  hair,  gentlemen  must  avoid  warm  hats  and  caps,  and  whatever  is 
worn  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  apertures  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  size  to  allow  all  the  heated  air  to  escape.  The  silk  hat  should  have 
at  leiist  twenty  holes  punched  in  the  top  to  afford  sufficient  ventilation. 

The  beard  is  nature's  badge  to  indicate  manhood.  It  was  an  unwise 
fashion  that  ordained  that  the  face  should  be  shaved.  Gradually  men 
begin  to  leiirn  that  health,  comfort  and  improved  appearance  come  with 
the  full  beard,  and  in  later  years  the  beard  is  acquiring  the  prestige  it 
held  in  olden  times.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  beard  and  hair  so' 
cut  and  trimmed  that  they  may  present  a  handsome  appearance. 

The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  toothbrush  each  mom* 
ing  after  breakfast.  Some  persons  clean  the  teeth  after  every  meal, 
which  IS  a  most  excellent  habit.  By  cleaning  the  teeth  regularly,  no 
washes  are  necessary,  though  occasionally  castile  soap  will  be  beneficial. 
Should  tartar  collect  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  difficult  to  remove,  the 
dentist  should  be  consulted.  Should  the  teeth  begin  to  decay,  they 
should  be  immediately  cared  for  by  the  dentist  Powdered  charcoal 
easily  removes  stains,  and  makes  the  teeth  white. 

The  following  also  is  an  excellent  wash  for  the  teeth: 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  i  ounce:  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  i  ounce; 
water,  i  ounce.  Put  five  drops  on  the  toothbrush,  dip  the  brush  then 
in  water,  and  wash  the  teeth. 

Keep  the  teeth  clean.  They  look  badly  if  not  perfectly  white  and 
clean. 

Ears,  Eyes  and  Nose. 

In  the  daily  bath,  all  the  crevices  of  the  ears  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  earwax  carefully  removed  whenever  it  shows  itself. 

Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  eyes  clean.  It  shows  filthy 
habits  to  see  matter  gathered  in  the  corners.  If  dirt  accumulates  between 
washings,  the  eyes  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  soft  handkerchief. 

Keep  the  nasal  passages  perfectly  clear.  If  there  is  an  inclination 
for  accumulations  to  stop  there,  snuff  water  up  the  nose,  and  afterward 
blow  it,  ))lacing  the  thumb  on  one  side  while  you  blow  the  other.  Keep 
the  nose  so  clear  that  you  can  breathe  through  it  with  ease,  and  avoid 
the  coarse  habit  of  picking  it. 

Regularity  of  Habits. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  individual  would  enjoy  health 
and  possess  beauty,  that  all  the  personal  habits  be  perfectly  regular,  and 
that  attention  be  given  to  these  each  twenty -four  hours  at  a  regular  time. 
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Do  not  let  visititifir*  traveling  or  business  interfere  with  them.  You  must 
be  re^lar  in  sleep,  in  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  in  bathing  and  in  eat- 
in^c.  Nature  will  not  be  cheated.  She  requires  perfect  attention  to 
certain  duties.  If  you  attempt  to  violate  her  requirements,  you  will  be 
certainly  punished. 

Whenever  the  person  complains  of  sidcness,  he  confesses  to  a  viola- 
tion,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  unavoidably  or  otherwise,  of  some  of 
nature's  requirements.  (See  remarks  on  "  Health,"  in  the  "  Letters  of 
Advice,*'  elsewhere  in  this  voluftie.) 


WHAT  COLORS  MAY  BE  WORN. 

Nature  has  her  peculiar  shades  and  contrasts,  with  which  she  embel- 
lishes all  her  works. 

Over  the  retreatinjf  dark  gray  cloud  in  the  east  does  the  rainbow 
show  itself,  strong  by  contrast,  and  beautiful  in  the  harmony  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Surpassingly  lovely  are  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  golden  sun- 
set, as  they  lie  reflected  upon  the  fleecy  clouds  at  eventide,  their  charm 
coming  from  their  surroundings  of  the  gray  and  azure  blue.  Daz- 
zlingly  bright  are  the  twinkling  stars  as  they  smile  upon  us  in  their 
bed  of  cerulean  blue;  and  very  beautiful  is  the  rose,  as  it  perfumes  the 
air  and  charms  the  eye  amid  its  accompaniments  of  green. 

Nature  thus  robes  all  her  works  with  shades  that  complement  and 
harmonize;  the  result  being  to  show  the  object  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  higher  civilization,  men  have  donned  the  conventional  suit  of 
black,  and  have  abandoned  the  domain  of  color  to  woman,  who  with  her 
keenly  aesthetic  nature  can  never  be  induced  to  forego  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  brilliant  and  harmonious  hues.  Alive  as  woman  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  principles  that  make  beauty,  it  becomes  us  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  personal  appearance  as  aflected  by  color. 

Colors  that  Suit  DifTerent  Complexions. 

Two  distinct  types  of  complexion  exist  among  the  white  race,  namely, 
the  light-haired,  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  termed  Blondes;  ^and  the 
dark-haired  and  dark-skinned,  called  Brunettes. 

Between  these  are  several  intermediate  tints  and  shades,  all  requiring 
much  close  observation  to  fully  discriminate  as  to  the  colors  most  suitable 
to  be  worn,  to  harmonize  with  the  different  shades  of  complexion. 

Investigation  has  proven  that  the  light- haired  and  rosy- cheeked,  with 
red  or  golden  hair  and  ruddy  complexion,  require  certain  colors  in  head- 
dress and  drapery  to  harmonize;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  dark  com- 
plexion, with  dark  hair  and  eyebrows. 

The  Shades  that  Blondes  May  Wear. 

Dark  violet,  intermixed  with  lilac  and  blue,  give  additional  charms 
to  the  fair-haired,  ruddy  blonde.  Green,  also,  with  lighter  or  darker 
tints,  is  favorable.  With  the  very  ruddy,  the  blue  and  green  should 
be  darker  rather  than  lighter.  An  intermixture  of  white  may  likewise 
go  with  these  colors. 

The  neutral  colors  are  also  suitable  to  the  ruddy  blondes.  Of  these 
are  the  russet,  slate,  maroon,  and  all  the  hues  of  brown.  Ught  neutral 
tints  are  also  pleasing,  such  as  gray,  drab,  fawn  and  stone  colors. 

Transparent  and  delicate  complexions,  with  light,  chestnut  or  brown 
hair,  should  have  the  same  set  off"  by  contrast  Thus  blue,  pale  yel- 
low, azure,  lilac  and  black,  trimmed  with  rose  or  pink,  are  suitable,  as 
are  also  the  various  shades  of  gray. 

Colors  that  become  the  Brunette. 

Glossy  black  becomes  the  brunette;  so  do  white,  scarlet,  orange  and 
yellow.  The  scarlet  blossom  in  the  hair,  gold -colored  ribbon  and 
poppy  colors,  deftly  but  not  too  conspicuously  woven  about  the  neck 
and  breast,  will  display  the  face  to  fine  advantage.  Green  also  befits 
the  dark  complexion. 

The  sallow  complexion  Is  improved  by  the  different  shades  of  dark 
green  and  red.  A  yellow  complexion  is  made  handsomer  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  yellow  about  il;  especially  if  relieved  by  poppy  colors  or  black. 


The  red  and  yellow  face  is  benefited  by  coming  in  contact  with  blue 
or  orange.  The  red  face  is  improved  by  red  around  it,  red  and  blue  tints 
being  developed  thereby.  Red  and  blue  are  relieved  by  purple,  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  by  green.  White  and  black  become  the  pale  face,  but 
red  and  blue  become  it  better.  Light  colors  harmonize  with  and  befit  the 
pale  skin,  while  the  dark  skin  is  improved  by  the  darker  tints. 

Colors  In  Bonnets. 

Black  Bonnets^  with  white,  pink  or  red  flowers  and  white  feather, 
become  the  fair  complexion.  They  also  become  the  black -haired  type 
when  trimmed  with  white,  red,  orange  or  yellow. 

WkiU  Bonnets^  made  of  lace,  muslin  or  crape,  suit  all  complexions, 
though  not  so  becoming  to  the  rosy  complexion  as  other  colors.  A 
white  bonnet  may  be  trimmed  with  white  or  pink,  but  with  the  blonde  is 
handsomest  when  trimmed  with  blue  flowers.  For  the  brunette,  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  trimmings  of  red,  pink,  orange  and  yellow — 
never  blue. 

Blue  Bonnets  are  suitable  only  for  fair  or  light,  rosy  complexions. 
They  should  never  be  worn  by  the  brunette, 

Tellow  and  Oranj^e  Bonnets  suit  the  brunette,  their  appropriate  trim- 
ming being  poppy  colors,  scarlet,  white  and  black,  black  and  scarlet, 
black,  scarlet  and  yellow. 

Ughi  Blue  Bonnets  are  very  suitable  for  those  havir^  light  hair. 
They  may  be  trimmed  with  white  flowers,  and  in  many  cases  with  orange 
and  yellow. 

Green  Bonnets  best  become  the  fair  and  rosy  complexion.  White 
flowers  will  harmoniase  in  the  trimmings,  but  pink  is  preferable. 

Colors  Suitable  for  the  Different  Seasons. 

Red^  in  its  various  tints,  being  a  warm  color,  when  worn  in  dress,  has 
a  pleasing  effect  in  winter. 

Purple  b  appropriate  in  winter,  spring  and  autumn. 

Green  is  becoming  in  late  summer  and  in  autumn,  by  contrast  with 
the  general  somber  appearance  of  dead  foliage  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

White  and  light  tints  in  clothing  give  an  appearance  of  coolness  and 
comfort  in  summer. 

Black  and  dark  colors  are  appropriate  at  all  seasons. 

Colors  We  See  First 

Of  a  variety  of  colors  to  be  seen,  the  white  or  light-colored  will  usu- 
ally attract  attention  first  and  farthest,  from  the  fact  that,  most  objects 
being  6f  dark  shades  of  color,  it  is  strongest  in  contrast.  Next  to  white 
comes  the  scarlet  red,  which,  close  by,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
attractive  colors.  Yellow  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable,  succeeded  by 
the  orange,  crimson,  blue  and  purple. 

Colors  in  Dress  Most  Beautiful  at  Night 

A  dress  of  a  color  that  may  be  beautiful  during  the  day,  may  be  lack- 
ing in  beauty  at  night,  owing  to  the  effect  of  gaslight;  and  another,  most 
charming  in  the  evening,  may  possess  little  beauty  in  the  daytime.  Thus, 
crimson,  which  is  handsome  in  the  evening,  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
complexion  in  the  daytime.  So  white  and  yellow,  that  add  beauty  at 
night,  are  unbecoming  by  day. 

The  scarlet,  orange  and  the  light  brown  are  also  most  charming 
at  night. 

Colors  Most  Beautiful  by  Daylight 

Pale  yellow,  which  is  handsome  by  day,  is  muddy  in  appearance  by 
gaslight  So  purple  and  orange,  that  harmonize  and  are  beautiful  by 
daylight,  lose  their  charm  at  night. 

The  beauty  of  rose  color  disappears  under  the  gaslight;  and  all  the 
shades  of  purple  and  lilac,  the  dark  blues  and  green  lose  their  brilliancy 
in  artificial  light.  Ordinarily,  the  complexion  will  bear  the  strongest 
color  at  night. 

Apparent  Size  Affected  by  Color. 

The  apparent  size  is  affected  by  colors.  As  white  upon  the  building 
will  make  it  appear  larger,  so  a  light-colored  dress  will  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  person.  Thus  the  large  figure  will  appear  best  in  close- 
fitting  black,  and  next  best  in  the  sober  hues.    The  smaller  figure  will 
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show  to  advantage  in  the  li^ht  colors.  Black,  however,  for  a  person  of 
any  &ize,  is  the  most  suitable  color  for  nearly  all  occasions;  and,  hand' 
somely  made,  well  fitted,  artistically  trimmed,  and  suitably  relieved  at 
throat  and  bodice  with  ribbons,  lace  and  flowers  corresponding;  with  the 
complexion,  makes  always  a  most  beautiful  costume. 

Persons  whose  resources  are  limited  and  who  cannot  afford  a  varied 
wardrobe  should  by  this  fact  be  guided  to  a  constant  preference  for  black. 

Colore  that  Contrast  and  Harmonize. 

The  object  of  two  or  more  different  tints  in  dress  is  to  obtain  relief  by 
variety,  and  yet  the  two  shades  brouf^ht  thus  in  contrast  should  harmo- 
nize, else  the  beauty  of  each  will  be  lessened.  Thus,  a  lady  with  a  blue 
dress  would  greatly  injure  its  effect  by  wearing-  a  crimson  shawl;  as  she 
would  also  a  lilac -colored  dress  by  trimming  it  with  a  dark  brown. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  colors  that  will  contrast  and  yet 
blend,  the  followinj;  list  of  harmonizing?  colors  is  f^ven: 

Bltu  and  gold;  blue  and  orange;  blue  and  salmon  color;  blue  and 
drab;  blue  and  stone  color;  blue  and  while;  blue  and  gray;  blue  and 
straw  color;  blue  and  maize;  blue  and  chestnut;  blue  and  brown;  blue 
and  black ;  blue  and  white ;  blue,  brown,  crimson  and  gold. 

Black  and  white;  black  and  orange;  black  and  maize;  black  and 
scarlet;  black  and  lilac;  black  and  pink;  black  and  slate  color;  black 
and  buff;  black,  white,  yellow  and  crimson;  black,  orange,  blue  and 
yellow. 

Crimson  and  gold;  crimson  and  orange;  crimson  and  maize;  crimson 
and  purple;  crimson  and  black;  crimson  and  drab. 

Green  and  gold;  green  and  yellow;  green  and  orange;  green  and 
crimson;  green,  crimson  and  yellow;  green,  scarlet  and  yellow. 

IMac  and  gold;  lilac  and  maize;  lilac  and  cherry;  lilac  and  scarlet; 
lilac  and  crimson  ;  lilac,  scarlet,  white  and  black;  lilac,  gold  and  chest- 
nut; lilac,  yellow,  scarlet  and  white. 

Orange ^ixA  chestnut;  orange  and  brown;  orange,  lilac  and  crimson; 
orange,  red  and  green ;  orange,  blue  and  crimson ;  orange,  purple  and 
scarlet;  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  green  and  white. 

Purple  and  gold ;  purple  and  orange ;  purple  and  maize ;  purple, 
scarlet  and  gold  color;  purple,  white  and  scarlet;  purple,  orange,  blue 
and  scarlet;  purple,  scarlet,  blue,  yellow  and  black. 

Red AnA  gold;  red,  white  or  gray;  red,  green  and  orange;  red,  black 
and  yellow;  red,  yellow,  black  and  white. 

Scarlet  and  purple;  scarlet  and  orange;  scarlet  and  blue ;  scarlet  and 
slate  color;  scarlet,  black  and  white;  scarlet,  white  and  blue;  scarlet, 
gray  and  blue;  scarlet,  yellow  and  blue;  scarlet,  blue,  yellow  and  black. 

TelUna  and  red;  yellow  and  brown;  yellow  and  chestnut;  yellow  and 
violet;  yellow  and  blue ;  yellow  and  purple ;  yellow  and  crimson;  yellow 
and  black;  yellow,  purple  and  crimson;  yellow  and  scarlet 


FASHION-WHY  DOES  IT  CHANSE? 

Because  change  is  one  of  nature's  laws.  If  there  was  no  change, 
there  would  be  no  motion;  and  without  motion  there  would  be  no  life. 

Change  is  ever  going  forward  in  nature.  To-day  it  is  spring,  and  all 
nature  is  waking  to  new  life.  A  few  weeks  hence,  and  every  tree  and 
shrub  will  be  clothed  in  a  garb  of  green,  sprinkled  with  blossoms. 
Later,  the  green  of  various  shades  will  merge  Into  the  autumn  tints;  and 
Liter  still,  nature  will  doff  her  garb  entirely,  only  to  clothe  herself  in  the 
coming  years  again  with  various  changes,  according  to  the  seasons. 

So  mankind  instinctively  changes  in  style  of  costume,  oftentimes  for 
better,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the  worse.  But  the  change 
ever  goes  forward,  fashion  repeating  iLecIf  within  the  century,  ofl:>n 
within  a  generation,  almost  as  certainly  is  the  seasons  do  within  the 
year. 

There  is  no  use,  therefore,  in  issuing  a  6at  against  changes  of  fashion. 
Best  judgment  is  shown  in  accepting  of  the  inevitable  and  adapting 
ourselves  to  the  circumstances. 


Hints  to  Gentlemen. 

It  is  best  taste  to  conform  to  fashion,  avoiding  extremes. 

While  it  is  well  to  guard  against  the  adoption  of  a  decidedly  unwi&c 
fashion,  it  is  well  also  to  avoid  an  oddity  in  dress. 

Well  dressed  gentlemen  wear  dark  clothing  cut  and  made  to  mea- 
sure. Wntch- chain,  one  ring,  shirt-stud  and  sleeve-buttons  are  all  the 
jewelry  allowable  for  the  gentleman. 

Other  colors  than  black  will  be  appropriate  in  their  season  smd  for 
various  kinds  of  employment. 

Hints  to  Parents. 

Give  the  boy  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  if  you  wish  him  to  appear  manly. 
An  ill-fitting,  bad -looking  garment  destroys  a  boy's  respect  for  himself. 

To  require  the  boy  to  wear  men's  cast-off  clothing,  and  go  shambling 
around  in  a  large  pair  of  boots,  and  then  expect  him  to  have  good  man- 
ners, is  like  giving  him  the  poorest  of  tools,  because  he  is  a  boy,  and 
then  expecting  him  to  do  as  fine  work  with  them  as  a  man  would  with 
good  tools. 

Like  tlie  man  or  woman,  the  boy  respects  himself,  and  will  do  much 
more  honor  to  his  parents,  when  he  is  well  dressed  in  a  neatly  fitting 
suit  of  clothes.  Even  his  mother  should  relinquish  her  rights,  and  let 
the  barber  cut  his  hair. 

As  a  rule,  well  dressed  children  exhibit  better  conduct  than  children 
that  are  careless  in  personal  appearance.  While  vanity  should  be 
guarded  against,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  be  neat  in  person 
and  dress. 

The  mother  should  strive  also  to  make  her  boy  manly.  Possibly,  as  a 
pet,  her  boy  lias  in  infancy  had  his  hair  curled.  Even  now,  when  he  is 
six  or  eight  years  of  age,  the  curls  look  very  pretty.  But  the  mother 
must  forego  her  further  pleasure  in  the  curls;  for  the  boy,  to  take  his 
place  along  with  the  others,  to  run  and  jump,  to  grow  manly  and  strong, 
must  wear  short  hair.  His  mother  can  no  longer  dress  it  like  a  girl's. 
It  will  be  necessary  and  best  to  cut  off  his  curls. 

Hints  to  Ladles. 

Best  taste  will  dictate  an  observance  of  fashion,  avoiding  extremes,    t 

Dress  the  hair  so  that  it  will  exhibit  variety  and  relief,  without 
making  the  forehead  look  Ujo  high. 

Have  one  pronounced  color  in  the  dress,  all  other  colors  harmonizing 
with  that.    See  "Harmony  of  Colors." 

A  dress  should  fit  the  form.  Well  fitted  and  judiciously  trimmed,  a 
calico  dress  is  handsomer  than  an  ill-fitting  silk  dress. 

To  present  a  handsome  appearance,  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  lady's 
dress  should  be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  Every  article  that  is  de- 
signed to  be  white  should  be  a  pure  white,  and  in  perfect  order. 

Much  taste  may  be  displayed  in  dress  about  the  neck,  and  care  should 
be  observed  not  to  use  trimmings  that  will  enlarge  the  appearance  of 
the  shoulders.  The  dress  should  be  close-fitting  about  the  waist  and 
shoulders,  though  the  lady  should  not  lace  too  tightly. 

As  with  the  gentleman,  quiet  colors  are  usually  in  best  taste.  Heavy, 
rich,  dark  materials  best  suit  the  woman  of  tall  figure;  while  light,  full 
draperies  should  be  worn  only  by  those  of  slender  proportions.  Short 
persons  should  beware  of  wearing  flouncrs,  or  horizontal  trimmings 
that  will  break  the  perpendicular  lines,  as  the  effect  is  to  make  them  ap- 
pear shorter. 

Cure  should  be  taken  to  dress  according  to  the  age,  the  season,  the 
employment  and  the  occasion.  As  a  rule,  a  woman  appears  her  loveliest 
when,  in  a  dress  of  dark  color,  we  see  her  with  the  rosy  complexion  of 
health,  her  hair  dressed  neatly,  her  throat  and  neck  tastefully  cared 
for,  her  dress  in  neither  extreme  of  fashion,  while  the  whole  is  relieved 
by  a  moderate  amount  of  carefully  selected  jewelry. 

We  have  aimed,  in  this  chapter  on  the  toilet,  to  present  the  scientific 
principles  of  dress  —  principles  that  can  be  applied  at  all  times,  whatever 
may  be  the  fashion.  It  will  now  become  the  reader  to  study  these  prin- 
ciples, and  apply  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  the  fashions  as  they  may  prevail. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT 


DKE88ES. COSDCCT  IN  THE   STREET-CABS. 


A   FEW   ECI.E8   WHICH    SHOULD   NEVER   BE   FOBOOTTEN. 


-*-<l®®9*^ 


Unclassified  T,'  Etiquette,  j; 


IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  CONDUCT. 


jEVKR  cilgx«ra(e. 


Ni^viT  vmiitonly  frighten  olhc'ri. 
Never  leave  homewiifa  unkind  vrorJi. 
Never  neglecl  lo  dll  upon  your  TricndB. 

Never  give  a  promiBi:  tlut  you  do  not  fulfil 
a  presenl,  hopine  for  one  in  rei 


■oinUd. 


Never  pkk  Ilie  teeth  or  clean  the  naili  in  company. 
Never  faiJ  lo  ft^ve  a  polite  anaver  to  a  civil  question. 

Never  prckenl  a  gift  saying  that  it  ia  of  no  uk  to  yourself. 
Never  read  letters  which  you  mf  y  find  addressed  to  others. 
Never  fail,  if  a  gentleman,  of  being  civil  and  polite  lo  ladies 
Never  CBil  attention  lo  the  features  or  form  of  anyone  preser 

Ncverassociate  with  bad  company.    Have  good  company,  or 

Never  appear  to  notice  a  star,  deformity,  or  defect  of  anyone 


ing. 


:ver  punish  your  child  for  a  fault  lo  which  you  are  addicted  yoar- 

rver  answer  questions  in  general  company  that  have  been  pnl  lo 

;vcr»  when  o^veling  abroad,  be  over  boastful  in  praise  of  your  own 

:ver  call  a  new  acqulinUnce  by  Ihe  Christian  name  unless  requesled 

iverletul  an  article  you  have  Iwrrowed,  unless  you  have  permission 

;veT  attempt  to  draw  Ihe  attention  of  Ihe  contpany  constantly  upon 
df. 

between  two  persons  who  are  lalkii^  together,  without 

enter* room noiaily;  never  fail  to  close  tlie  door  after  you,  and 

forget  that,  if  you  are  GUlhrul  in  a  few  thingi,  you  may  be 
many, 
exhibit  loo  great  &mil[arity  with  the  new  acquaintance;  you 


1  apology. 


Never  will  I 
aade  with  ladies. 

ttter  addressed  lo  anolhc 


Never  fail  lo  ofler  the  easiest  and  best  seat  in  the  ro 

nm  to  an  invalid, 

an  elderly  person,  or  a  lady. 

friend  entrusted 

lo  you.      You  must  not  forget. 

a  cold,  damp,  spare  bed,  lo  sleep. 

Never  enter  a  room  filled  »ilh  people,  without  a 

light  bow  to  the 

Never  fail  Id  answer  an  invitaUon,  either  personally 

jrbyleller.wiih. 

Never  full  to  tell  the  truth.  If  truthful,  you  get  your  reward, 
Vou  will  get  your  pLinishment  if  you  deceive. 

Never  borrow  money  and  neglect  to  pay.    If  you  do,  you  will  soon 

Never  write  to  another  asking  for  information,  or  a  favorof  any  kind, 
without  inclosing  a  postage  stamp  for  the  reply. 

Never  fail  to  say  kind  and  encouraging  words  lo  those  whom  you 
meet  in  distress.    Your  kindness  may  lilt  them  out  of  their  despiUr. 

Never  refuse  lo  receive  an  apology.  You  may  not  revive  friendship, 
but  courtesy  will  require,  when  an  apology  is  oflcrvd,  that  you  accept  it. 

Never  eiamine  the  cards  in  the  card-b.-isket.    While  they  may  be  ei- 


ing  and  going  to  the  other  si. 

Never  should  the  lady  accept  of  expensive  gifls  at  the  hands  of  a  gei 
lleman  not  related  or  engaged  to  her.  Gilts  of  flowers,  books,  music  i 
confectionery  may  be  accepted-  ' 

Never  inaull  another  by  Tiarsli  words  when  applied  lo  for  a  favo 


Never  fail  to  speak  kindly.  If  a  mere 
clerk ;  if  an  overseer,  and  you  address  your 
where  you  enereiie  authority,  you  show  yo 

attempt  to  convey  the  impaction  t 


ig  the  fa 


any  posiUon 
flntleniao  by 


H-  had  other 


"  We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger. 
And  smiles  for  Ihe  sometimes  guest ; 

But  oA  for  our  own  the  hitter  tone. 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah:  lips  with  Ihe  curl  impatient— 
Ah!  brow  with  the  shade  of  icnm, 

To  undo  the  work  of  the  morn." 


TIIK    MEIGIIBORIIOOI)   WHEKK 


KUN    AT    I.AKOE. 


•*^3)SI'«S" 


Etiquette  Among  Neighbors.  \ 


DIVISION  FENCES  BETWEEN  HOUSES. 


pnlilcly  the  \ 


ihouLd  regard  Ihc 


Myobeyoi 

■^  i  "         fish  and  Ihoughavis  conduct  whic^ 

V  cverlhoK  «hoare  ripuWd  lobtBood  and  respeckiblt 

TTila  want  of  tegard  for  the  righla  of  olhcTB  it  shoren  in  iminy  ivays 


™rn[»lled  to  becauK  of  Ih. 

our  Hghu  by  altouine  hii : 

The  reader  hai  duubtls 


iLfipn&hioll  of  the  tKif^hbor  ta 


■eei.  This  want  of  lourleay  is 


rights  of  thw<e  v 
inifly  beautify  the 


complete  diEregard  of  tl- 
tumes,  and  thus  correspond 


should  oot  alone  apply  an 


libcralely  lum  horKS, 

reKardingthe  fact  that 
the  animals  arc  liuble 

olhcra,  demonstrate  a 
lack  of  r^^ard  for 
neifrhbon  which  Isln- 
exciuablc,  and  can  on- 
ly be  explained  on  the 
intnind  lh;it  the  habit 


The  fact  that  we  ac- 
costed Mr,  Jones  po- 
litcty,  and  said  pleas-  yi 

far  as  it  went,  but  the       P^'" 
fur  her  fact   that   we 

that,  while  we  are  very  agrcea 
may  do  behind  hii  back. 


Fia.  ».    PHOPLB  WHO  ARE  TROUBLED  BY  THEIR  NEIGHBORS. 


gether.    It  should  ex- 


Already  the  evidence* 
of  courtciv  among  na- 
tions  begins  to  mani- 
fest Itself  The  Inter- 
natitnal   Congren  is 


e    beginnii« 

:rtition  o1  the 

erldence  of 


ribiderthe  riirhts  and  the  requirements  of  othcrSj 
d  do  unto  us,  then  we  are  directed  by  a  power 


jridgc.    Gradually  Ihe  fad  has  dawned  th 


neighbor's  property. 


PEOPLE   WHO    DO   T(> 


A8  THET   WISH    OTHERS  TO   DO   TO   THEM. 


I  Charming,  Beautiful  Homes,  | 


^  BARRIERS  BETWEEN  NEIGHBORS  REMOVED. 


0  opposite  pa^,  scparsiUnjf 
d  loU,  oAen  prevent  mcquaijiUnce  wilh  neijfh. 

-  L]sii:i1]y  a  guspicion  that  the  ncij^hbor  is  unworthy  of 
.  .infidencef  an  opinion  xvhkh  is  never  overcome  exccpl 
bi  inlerdunge  of  civilities  which  would  thaw  eiich 

Uniicquainted  with  hii  neighbors,  the  resident,  ceas. 


Nevt 


le  follow 


How  children  lo  pluy  upon  ii  neighbor's  grounds  f 

lie  invited  and  made  perfccUy  welcome  by  the  nei((hbot. 

ipass  upnn  the  premises  or  rights  of  other  people. 

of  neighboTB  if  it  be  possible  I 

iiy  what  jou  need  than  to  rreqiicnlly  borrow.  Iliere  are  a  few  thin^ 

ch  a  neijfhbor  sliould  never  b«  expected  to  lend.    Amonj;  Iheae  are 

edged  Unls,  delicate  machinery,  and  any  article  liable  to  easily  gel 

eladons  among  neighbors,  the  better. 


detemiir.es   the    outer       ■""Mi"*-    No  inbul  1j  ■lliwrf  lodeliijiirj.    Iii)giLiif 
edge  of  the  lot.     In 

this  alone  a  heavy  item  of  expense  has  been  removed,  while  wilh  it  has 
come  Die  enlargement  of  grounds,  which,  studded  wich  finely  trimmed 
trees,  and  intnwcted  with  winding  pathways,  surround  every  residence 
wilh  t  moat  elegant  park.  Thai  this  improvement  is  enioyed.  Is  shown 
ating  of  the  neighbors  together  In  the  shndy  nook,  the 

gambnlsof  thechlldrenonlhelawn,and  thi  

RenllemenlhrnughoutthebeanHfullyembelll^edgrounds.  All  delight  h 


ir  any  misundi 

Never  fall.  If  the  grounds  run  together, 
good  order  as  your  neighbor's.  Should  you  own  1h 


the  p: 


behavior  u  he  n 


;s  wilh  others  on  the  beauliful  grounds,  and  thus 


Dt  up:  yon  will  be  compensated  by  securing  the  I 
id  the  neighbDrhood  will  b«  greatly  improved. 


I  Mi/.tn  UMfh  v.yt.  rat  *ajm.  rsoEx  i 


-*-*SiJ"*^ 


KiTKJTiess  to  the  Enisg. 


wi  rotiM  wtif  Tf^M  Uut  funlm  buk,  fu  bc7«>d  oat  ught,  tic 
n  Uul  UndtJ  tn  prodou  IhcK  reulu. 

M\  naf  (Jk  m/*hrr  Ivjk  irilh  deep  untidy  Dpon  the  io^mA,  wowUf- 
>bil  itmiiiy  [itt  tnf^jTE  il.  AU>;  Ilut  m  muUuT't  hopa  and  fnjm 
I  iln  t(i(  »»»il.      Itriftvl  amy  from  pircnul  canlrol,  the  foDbtcp* 


^      ►» 

''■a 

Wlw.w«rl 

r.  In  the  all. 

.r*,-5a«„™» 

'>  ^1 

M?h™.rwh 

«.  .adly.  "Tl.  •on.e  mother-.  ehUd'" 

Andwhrnl 

N'. 

■hehalhutnyed; 

u«h  turnlilied  ■ 

nd  H.11i«l,  >h 

iRh  null  I  y  and 

•  »n>e  mother-K  Iwy. 

T1)» 

hrad  hilh  W 

.«llp.hav.hwnnr««d 

•ntly  with"* 

■od  finefrnm 

wcU  tiprewri  in  tbe  (bllDi 
b7  Millie  C.  PsaKTDit: 

.^k      Vou  Had  a  Bmooth  PwMi. 

Iff^m  In  Uk  loiic-vaaitbed  VcileTdav. 

)  i?%y  I  foDBd  Ihe  cmk  had  buret  i»  tanks, 

l^V^  And  ipillcd  iti  wilm  o'er  mv  nav. 

>b^^^  The  Utile  path  was  ftJIed  niib  mud; 

'ipped.  and  I,  bvlpleat,  fell 


And  iet™i  me  when  1  came  in  whL 
Sweet  Irtiie  Brown,  tn  snowohite  dn 
Strwd,  nniline.  hr  the  teacher's  desk. 


k  her  fnow-white  dresi, 


r  ».me  are  led  on  Jiunnv  hi^jthta, 
vnnd  the  power  of  Sin  to  .wav; 
hile  othcn  zrope  in  darkHnie  pathi, 
id  laoB  temptadon  all  1he  waj. 


BUSINESS   AND   COMMERCIAL  FORMS. 


*'>-*3l5C--^^Sis'^ 


Commercial  Forms. 


y^^j^^^^ 


NOTES,  BILLS,  ORDERS.  CHECKS,  DRAFTS, 
RECEIPTS,  Etc.,  Etc, 


^N"  the  transaction  of  businesa,  it 
beeomea   necessary    for  all  per- 
is to  occasionally  write  various 
business  forms.     Amonff  those  in 
I  most  frequent  use  are  Receipts, 
[  Orders,   Bills   of   Articles    Pur- 
chased, Promissory  Notes,  Checks, 
Drafts,  etc. 

To  better  understand  these,  it 
13  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
the  various  coraniercial  terms  to  be  constantly 
seen  in  our  general  reading. 

Definition  of  Commflrcial  Terms. 

4 means  dollars,  being  a  contraction  of 

U.  S.,  which  was  formerly  placed  before  any 
denomination  of  money,  and  meant,  as  it  means 
now.  United  States  Currency. 

£ means  pounds,  English  money. 

@  stands  for  al  or  to.  tb  for  pound,  and  bbl. 
for  barrel;  ^  for  per  or  b>/  the.  Thus,  Butter 
sells  at  20@30c  f  tb,  and  Fiour  at  $8@12  f  bbl. 

%  for  per  cent  and  fi  for  number. 

May  1.— Wheat  sells  at  $1.20@1.25,  "seller 
June."  Seller  June  means  that  the  person  who 
sells  the  wheat  has  the  privilege  of  delivering 
it  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  June. 

Selling  short,  is  contracting  to  deliver  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grain  or  stock,  at  a  fixed  price, 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  the  seller 
has  not  the  stock  on  hand.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
eat  of  the  person  selling  "  short,"  to  depress  the 


market  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  he 
may  buy  and  fill  his  contract  at  a  profit.  Hence 
the  "  shorts  "  are  termed  "  bears." 

Buying  long,  is  to  contract  to  purchase  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grain  or  shares  of  stock  at  a 
fixed  price,  deliverable  within  a  stipulated  time, 
expecting  to  make  a  profit  by  the  rise  of  prices. 
The  "longs  "are  termed  "bulls,"  as  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  "  operate  "  so  aa  to  "  toss  "  the 
prices  upward  as  much  as  possible. 

Promissory  Notes. 

A  promissory  note  is  a  promise  or  engagement 
in  writing  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a  time 
therein  limited,  or  on  demand,  or  at  sight,  to  a 
person  therein  uamed,  or  his  order  or  assigns, 
or  to  the  bearer.  The  person  making  the  note 
is  called  the  drawer  or  maker. 

A  note  is  void  when  founded  upon  fraud. 
Thus,  a  note  obtained  from  a  person  when  in- 
toxicated, or  obtained  for  any  reason  which  is 
illegal,  cannot  be  collected.*  A  «ote  given  upon 
Sunday  is  also  void  in  some  States. 

Notes  bear  interest  only  when  it  is  so  ex- 
pressed; after  they  become  due,  however,  they 
draw  the  legal  rate  of  the  State,  f  Notes  payable 
on  demand  or  at  sight,  draw  no  interest  until 
after  presentation  or  demand  of  the  same  has 
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been  made,  unless  they  provide  for  interest  from 
date  on  their  face;  they  then  draw  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  of  the  State. 

If  "with  interest "  is  included  in  the  note,  it 
draws  the  legal  rate  of  the  State  where  it  is 
given,  from  the  time  it  is  made. 

If  the  note  is  to  draw  a  special  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  the  legal,  but  not  higher  than  the 
law  allows,  the  rate  must  be  specified. 

If  the  note  is  made  payable  to  a  person  or 
order,  to  a  person  or  bearer,  to  a  person  or  his 
assigns,  or  to  the  cashier  of  an  incorporated 
company  or  order,  such  notes  are  negotiable. 

When  transferring  the  note,  the  indorser  frees 
himself  from  responsibility,  so  far  as  the  payment 
is  concerned,  by  writing  on  the  back,  above  his 
name,  "  Without  recourse  to  me  in  any  event."  * 

When  a  note  is  made  payable  at  a  definite 
period  after  date,  three  days  bej'ond  the  time 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note  (called  days  of 
grace)  are  allowed  to  the  person  who  is  to  pay 
the  same,  within  which  to  make  such  payment. 
Notes  payable  on  demand  are  not  entitled  to 
days  of  grace. 

If  a  note  is  payable  at  a  bank,  and  is  held 
there  on  the  day  upon  which  it  falls  due,  until 
the  usual  hour  for  closing,  ready  for  receiving 
payment  thereon,  no  further  demand  upon  the 
maker  is  necessary,  in  order  to  charge  the  in- 
dorser. The  demand  must,  in  all  cases,  be  made 
upon  the  last  of  the  days  of  grace;  a  demand 


before  that  time  passing  for  nothing  as  against 
the  indorser. 

The  daj's  of  grace,  which  must  be  computed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the 
note  is  payable,  are  to  be  reckoned  exclusive  of 
the  day  when  the  note  would  otherwise  become 
due,  and  without  deduction  for  Sundays  or 
holidays;  in  which  latter  case,  by  special  enact- 
ments in  most  of  the  States,  notes  are  deemed  to 
become  due  upon  the  secular  day  next  preced- 
ing such  days.  Thus,  a  note,  due  upon  the 
twenty -fifth  day  of  December,  is  payable  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  as  the  day  when  due  is  Christ- 
mas day;  if  the  twenty -fourth  chance  to  be 
Sunday,  it  is  due  upon  the  twenty-third. 

In  order  to  charge  an  indorser,  the  note,  if 
payable  at  a  particular  place,  must  be  presented 
for  payment  at  the  place  upon  the  very  day  it 
becomes  due;  if  no  place  of  payment  be  named, 
it  must  be  presented,  either  to  the  maker  per- 
sonally, or  at  his  place  of  business,  during  busi- 
ness hours,  or  at  his  dwelling  house,  within  rea- 
sonable hours;  if  payable  by  a  firm,  a  present- 
ment may  be  made  to  either  of  the  partners,  or 
at  the  firm's  place  of  business;  if  given  by  sev- 
eral persons  jointly,  not  partners,  the  demand 
must  be  made  upon  all.  If  the  note  has  been 
lost,  mislaid,  or  destroyed,  the  holder  must  still 
make  a  regular  and  formal  demand,  offering  the 
party,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  indemnity  in 
the  event  of  his  paying  the  same 


*The  simple  indorsment  of  the  name  of  the  person  sellinfr  the  note, 
which  serves  as  a  transfer,  upon  the  back  of  the  same,  is  not  in  some 
States  a  euarantce  for  the  payment  of  the  note  at  maturity.  When  it  is 
designed  particularly  to  be  a  guarantee,  it  should  be  so  stated  on  the 
back  of  the  note,  as  follows: 

RICHARD  ROE. 

**For  value  receh'edy  T  {or  we)  hereby  guarantee  the  (>ayment  of  the 

within  note  at  maturity^  or  at  any  time  thereof ter^  with  interest  at 

per  cent,  until  paid;  and  agree  to  pay  all  costs  or  expenses  paid  or  tn- 
curred  in  collecting  the  same.** 

RICHARD  ROE. 

To  avoid  the  dangler  of  the  si^er  of  the  guarantee  claiming:  at  a 
future  time  that  said  g^uarantee  was  written  above  his  name  without  his 
knowledge,  it  is  best  to  have  his  signature  written  twice,  once  above  the 
{l^arantee,  to  serve  as  a  transfer,  and  once  below  to  serve  as  the  gtiaran- 
tee.  as  shown  above. 


Negotiable  Note. 

With  interest  at  legal  rate  per  cent,  from  date. 

$500.  Chicago,  Ili-.,  Jan.  1, 18— . 

Three  months  after  date.,  for  value  receizfed^  I  profnise  to 
pay  Charles  Mix^  or  order^  Five  Hundred  dollars.,  with 
interest. 

ORSON  KENDALL. 


Negotiable  Note. 

With  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  ader  maturity,  until  paid. 

$100.  Des  Moines,  Ia.,  April  2,  18—. 

For  value  received.,  ninety  days  after  date^  I  promise  to 
pay  Orlando  Warner.,  or  order.,  One  Hundred  dollars.,  Tvith 
interest  at  ten  per  cent,  after  maturity^  until  paid. 

CHESTER  BUTTERFIELD. 
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^^00. 


Form  for  Pennsylvania. 


(S'W^^^^^^^'^^^^ 


/ 


€1. 


/ 


iXl€^ 


Ci^-a'l  4A€i/Ui^    ^e^oe^yu^^i^    C7   A^^ix^m^td^    /<?    /ttzy.   /v    /At 


^€i^ud  ^i^C'i  ^i^a^ce^    ta4/ln<iu/  ^e^^-^^-^i^^^^z^^O 


^iri'^n 


€^ 


Note  not  Negotiable. 


A^  y/. 


Note  for  Two  or  More  Persons. 


^^/^OOO. 


y 


'ai  €4^^eyl  -^z 


^^u^'i<i^^   Cy€i.^   C^iA'U^. 


A,   y^,. 


Ud^    Ayt{l4^^€    /{?    A 


^ucd-oyn^     y^^     o/A<iud€iyn€i    ^lijL^^^^^    /ipt    ^^a/fc^ 


/{?  /Ae  ^^^ 


Note  on  Demand. 


$ioa 


Northampton,  Mass.,  March  i,  i8 — . 
Od  demand,  I  promise  to  pay  Clinton  Briggs,  or  order. 
One    Hundred  dollars,  value  received,  with  interest. 

McREA  BROWN. 


Married  Woman's  Note  In  New  York. 

$5a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  lo,  i8 — , 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B.  Smith,  or 
order.  Fifty  dollars,  one  year  from  date,  with  interest.  And 
I  hereby  charge  my  individual  property  and  estate  with  the 
payment  of  this  note. 

MARY  H.  WILLIAMS. 


'^^ 
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Note  Payable  by  Installneiits. 

$7(xx  Nashvuxe,  Tenn.,  Feb.  lo,  iS— .• 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Simon  Bucterfield,  or  order, 
Seven  Hundred  dollars,  in  manner  following,  to- wit:  Two  Hundred 
dollars  in  one  month  from  date ;  Two  Hundred  dollars  in  two  months ; 
and  Three  Hundred  dollars  in  three  months,  with  interest  on  the  several 
sums  as  they  become  due.  CALEB  PRINDLE. 


Judgnent  Note. 

$999  M-  Chicago,  III.,  Oct  i,  1878. 

Ninety  days  after  date,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  The  Mer- 
chants' Savings,  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  at  its  office.  Nine  Him- 
dred,  Nlndy-Ninc  and  99-100  tlollnrs,  for  value  rcccivetl,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  after  due. 

CLARK  D.  BROWN.        [skal.] 
SOLON  P.  WELLS.  [seal.] 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  we,  the  subscribers,  are  justly 
indebted  to  The  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
upon  a  certain  Promissory  Note,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  for  the  sum 
of  Nine  Hundred,  Ninety-Nine  and  99-100  dollars,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  after  due,  and  payable  ninety  days 
after  date. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  we  do  hereby 
make,  constitute  and  appoint  Wm.  H.  King,  or  any  Attorney  of  any 
Court  of  Record,  to  be  our  true  and  lawful  Attorney,  irrevocably,  for  us 
and  in  our  names,  place  and  stead,  to  appear  in  any  Court  of  Record,  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  time  before  or  after  said  note  becomes  due,  to  waive  the  service  of 
process,  and  confess  a  judgment  in  favor  of  The  Merchants*  Savings, 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago,  or  its  assign  or  assigns,  upon  the  said 
Note,  for  the  amount  thereof,  and  interest,  together  with  costs,  and  ten 
dollars  Attorney's  fees,  and  also  to  file  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  thereof, 
with  an  agreement  therein  that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  prose- 
cuted upon  the  judgment  entered  by  virtue  hereof,  nor  any  bills  in  equity 
filed  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of  said  judgment,  and 
to  release  all  errors  that  may  intervene  in  the  entering  up  of  such  judg- 
ment or  issuing  the  execution  thereon ;  and  also  to  waive  all  benefit  or 
advantage  to  which  we  may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  Homestead  or 
other  exemption  law  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  in  this  or  any  other  State 
or  Territory,  where  judgment  may  be  entered  by  virtue  hereof.  Hereby 
ratif>'ing  and  confirming  all  that  our  said  attorney  may  do  by  virtue 
hereof. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  id/S. 


IN  PRESENCE  OF 

NATIL\N  WHITMAN. 


I 


CLARK  D.  BROWN. 
SOLON  P.  WELI^. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


Note  in  Missouri. 

$400.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  1,  18 — . 

Three  months  afler  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Orson  Barber,  Four 

Hundred  dollars,  for  value  received;  negotiable  and  payable,  without 

defalcation  or  discount 

MX7RRAY  SIMPSON. 


Note  Payable  in  Merchandise. 

$1,500.  Chester,  Vt.,  July  14,  18 — . 

For  value  received,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  OctoUsr  next  ^c 
promise  to  pay  H.  Miller  &  Co.,  or  order,  Fifteen  Hundred  dollars,  in 
good  merchantable  White  Wheat,  at  our  warehouse  in  this  cit>-,  at  the 
market  value,  on  the  maturity  of  this  note. 

ARMSTRONG  A  PHELPS. 


Joint  Note. 

$9Cx>jyL  Springfield,  III.,  May  10,  iS— . 

One  year  after  date,  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  Smith 
Fairbanks,  or  order,  Nine  Hundred  and  50-  too  dollars,  for  value  received, 
with  interest  at  ten  per  cent 

PAUL  KENYON. 
•  JACOB  HAWKINS. 


Fora  of  a  Note  for  Indiana. 


«'«>A% 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Bfarch  i,  18 — , 

On  demand  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Clinton  Briggs,  or 
order.  One  Hundred  and  50- 100  dollars,  with  interest;  payable  without 
any  relief  whatever  firom  valuation  or  appraisement 

DANIEL  BURLINGAME. 


Form  of  Guarantee. 


For  and  in  consideration  of  One  Dollar,  to  m^  paid  by  If.  B.  Cla^n 
dt  Co.t  of  New  York,  who,  at  my  request  purpose  opening  a  credit  with 
yokn  Smitkf  of  Aurora^  III.,  I  do  hereby  guarantee  the  payment  to 
H.  B.  ClaJUn  dt  Co.^  their  successors  and  assigns,  of  all  indebtedness 
which  said  yokm  SrnUk  has  inctured  or  may  incur  for  goods  and  mer- 
chandise sold  to  him,  or  delivered  at  his  request  by  said  H.  B.  Clafiim 
d:  Co.^  their  successors  and  assigns,  upon  credit  or  for  cash,  or  on  note, 
or  otherwise,  without  requiring  any  notice  in  respect  thereto. 

This  guarantee  to  be  open  and  continuing,  covering  all  interest  on 
any  such  indebtedness,  and  also  any  costs  and  expenses  which  may  be 
incurred  by  H,  B.  Clajlim  d:  Co,^  their  successors  and  assigns,  in  col- 
lecting. 

Further,  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  revoked  by  a  written  no- 
tice from  m^,  provided,  however,  that  my  liability  hereunder  for  pur- 
chases made  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  %Sfioo. 

A\ltness  my  hand  and  seal,   ) 
New  York,  Jan.  i,  1878.      J 


WM.  H.  HAWKINS. 


DUE-BILLS. 


Form  of  Due-Bill  Payable  in  Money. 

$100.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct  a,  18—. « 

Due  Walter  P.  Kimball,  or  order,  on  demand.  One  Hundred  dollars, 

value  received. 

C.  T.  MARSH. 

Payable  in  Flour. 

$4oa  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Feb.  i,  iS>-. 

Due  on  demand,  to  Sanford  Burton,  Four  Hundred  dollars,  in  Flour, 
at  the  market  value  when  delivered.    Value  received. 

CHAS.  H.  WALKER. 


Payable  in  Money  and  Merchandise. 

$2oa  Keokltc,  Iowa,  May  19,  iS— . 

Due,  on  the  10th  of  June  next,  to  A.  B.  Condit,  or  order.  One  Hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash,  and  One  Hundred  doUars  in  merchandise  from  our 

store. 

BELDEN,  green  a  CO. 


Payable  in  Merchandise. 


$x).  West  Arlington,  Vt.,  April  9,  18 — 

Due  Wright   Marsh,  Twenty  Dollars,  in    merchandise    from  our 

store. 

R.  T.  HURD  &  CO. 


BATES  OP  INTEREST,  AND   LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 
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STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  RATES  OF  INTEREST,  AND  PENALTIES  FOR  USURY. 


i 


Sutes 

and 

Terr,  tones. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Legal 
Kate  of 
Interest 


per  cent 
...8.. 


lO. 

.6. 
-7- 

lO. 


-7 
.6. 

_6. 

.8. 


-7- 

10. 

.6. 


.6. 
.6. 

-7. 
.6. 


■5- 
6. 

.6. 


.6. 

■7- 

7- 
.6. 

6 


Kate 

allowed  by 

Contract. 


per  cent. 
8. 


Any  rate. 

...10... 

Any  rate. 
Any  rate. 
Any  rate. 

...12... 

....6... 


...ID... 

Any  rate. 
...   8.-. 


18. 
-8. 
.8. 


..lO. - 
-.12.. 


8. 


Any  rate. 
...  6... 


Any  rate. 
. . . lO-  . . 
...lo... 
...lo... 

...TO... 


Penalties  fur  Ukury. 


Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  prin'l  and  int. 


Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  principal. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Fine  and  imprisonment. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
For.  of  ex.  of  int.  above  I25f. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 

For.  of  ex.  of  int.  above  7%. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  int. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  inters <tt. 


Sutes 

and  ^ 

Territories. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Quebec.  Canada. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wash.  Territory. 
West  Virginia .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Legal 
Kate  of 
Interest 


per  cent 

_.io.. 
...7-. 

.-lO.. 

.,,6.. 
...6.. 

...6.. 
...6. 

...6.. 
...6.. 
...6.. 
..  8.. 
...6.. 
...6.. 
...6.. 

...7-. 
...6.. 

...8.. 

.-ID.. 

...6.. 
...6.. 

.-lO.. 

...6.. 

...7-. 

-.12- . 


Rate 

allowed  by 
Contract. 


per  cent. 
Any  rate. 
...10... 
Any  rate. 
....6... 

«... 

Any  rate. 

6 

...8... 
--..8_.. 
Any  rate. 
...10... 
....6... 
Any  rate. 
Any  rate. 

7 — 

....6... 

...12... 

Any  rate. 
...-6... 
.,-.6*. 
Any  rate. 
....6*. 
...10... 
Any  rate. 


Penalties  for  Usury. 


Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

For.  of  thrice  the  ex.  &.  costs 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
For.  of  excess  above  6^. 

For.  of  principal  and  int. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 


Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  int. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 


•  Except  in  cases  defined  by  Statutcit  of  the  State, 


STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 


LIMIT   OF   TIME   IN   WHICH    ACTION   MAY   BE   BROUGHT   ON    THE   FOLLOWING 


States  and 
Territories. 

Assault 

and 
slander. 

Open 

Acc'ts. 

Notes. 

Judg- 
ment. 

Sealed 
and  wit- 
nessed 
Instru- 
ments. 

• 

States  and 
Territories. 

Assault 

and 
slander. 

Open 
Acc'ts. 

Notes. 

Judg- 
ment. 

Sealed 
and  wit- 
nessed 
Instru- 
ments. 

Alabama 

Years. 
-I.. 

Years. 

Years. 
-.6. 

Years. 
20 

Years. 
10 

Montana ....-_..-. 

Years. 

_      <8.  _ 

Years. 
3.. 

Years. 

...6.. 

Vears. 
...6.. 

Years. 
.-.6-. 

Arkansas . 

I,. 

- -  -  J- - 
3 

c.. 

10. 

10 

Nebraska 

. . - ^. - 
-I      - 

4.. 

...5.. 

5.. 

TO 

California . 

...I.. 
...I-. 

a.. 

...2.. 

...6.. 
..  6.. 

-  -  -  J  -  - 
...4.. 
...6.. 
...6.. 

...5-- 

.-.3-- 

-    20-- 

..-5-- 

.-.3-- 
-    17 

Nevada 

.2.- 

.--4.. 

...6.. 

...5--I       A 

Colorado 

New  Hampshire 

2.. 

...6.. 

...6.. 

20 

-.20-. 

Connecticut 

New  Tersev 

-..2S 

...6.. 
...6.. 
...6-- 

...6.. 
..10.. 
...6.. 

. . 20. . 
..ID.. 
..20.. 

-.16.. 

Dakota 

-  -  -  J  •  - 

2.. 

...6._ 

...6.. 

..20.. 

._20. . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

«  jf 

...I.. 
2.. 

..IO._ 

Delaware 

. .-1_- 

3.. 

...6.. 

-.20.- 

-.20.. 

. . 20. . 

District  of  Columbia 

I.. 

... J- - 
a.. 

3.. 

..I2__ 

.-I2-_ 

North  Carolina -•. . 

Ohio 

Ontario  (U.  Canada) 

...If. 
...I.. 
2.. 

...3-- 
...6.. 
...6.. 

-.-3.- 

..15-. 
...6.. 

. .  ID.  . 

..15.. 
..20   . 

--IO-- 

Florida 

Georeia 

...2.. 
I.  . 

- "  -  J  - ' 
...4.. 
4.. 

- - - J- - 

..-5-- 

...6.. 

..20.. 
7.. 

-.20.. 
_.20-. 

-.10.- 

Idaho  

...2.. 

...4.- 

...S.. 

"  ~    /  "  * 
...6.. 

5.. 

Oregon 

--.2.. 

...6.. 

...6.. 

..  I0-. 

..10-- 

Illinois -_.    ... 

...I.. 

...2.. 

-2-. 

...5-- 
...6.- 

5-- 

.-IO-- 
..20.. 
.   10-. 

..20.. 

..20.. 

20   . 

-.10- . 
.-20.. 
-    10 

Pennsylvania 

I.. 

...6-. 

...6.. 

..20.. 

..20._ 

Indiana 

Iowa  ...... .  _- 

Quebec  ( L.  Canada) 

Rhode  Island 

-1,2. 
I.. 

.-.5.. 

...6.. 

...5-. 

.-.6.. 

--30.. 
..20.. 

..30.. 
..20.. 

Kansas .. 

I.. 

'?.. 

. .-S-. 

c.. 

..15.- 

South  Carolina 

2.. 

...6.. 

...6-. 

..20.. 

..20-- 

Kentucky 

Loui.>iana 

...I.. 

...I.. 
2.. 

... J .  - 

...2.. 
...3.. 

6.. 

• .  -  J  - . 
..15.. 
...5.. 

.-20*. 

.  .  .  J  .  . 

..15.. 

.-ID.. 
..20.. 
..12.. 
..20.. 
...6.. 

.  .  »  J  .  - 

..I5-. 
...10   _ 

..20.. 

..12.. 
..20.. 
-.10.. 

Tennessee  ..-. - 

I.. 

...6-. 

...6.. 

..10.- 

---6-. 

Texas 

I.. 

-.-2., 

..-4.. 

--IO.- 

.--4l- 

Maine .. 

Utah 

..I-. 

--.2. . 

4., 

...5.- 

T 

-.-4-- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

...I.. 

2-- 

.-.3-- 
...6.. 

.--3-- 
..20*. 

Vermont .. 

2-- 

...6.. 

-.14*. 

-..8-. 

-.-8.. 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory. . 

...I.. 
2-_ 

-51- 

3.. 

...5.- 

--.6.. 

-.10.. 
..-6.. 

--20-- 

Michigan 

.-    2.- 

..  6.- 

6_. 

.-  6-- 

Minnesota . 

2.. 

...6.. 

...6.. 

..IO-. 

...6.. 

West  Virginia 

I.. 

-.-5  II 

..10.. 
.-.6.. 

..10.. 
..20-- 

-.10.- 

Mississippi .... 

I.. 

'J.. 

...6.. 

7.. 

..-6-. 

Wisconsin 

...2.. 

-  -  "J  II 
..-6. 

..20.- 

Missoun 

...2.. 

-  -  -  J  -  - 
...5 

..10.. 

--io« 

..10.. 

Wyoming 

-.  .1.. 

...4.. 

-.-5.. 

..15-- 

..  5-- 

*  Promissory  notes  in  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Vermont  barred  in  six  years,  unless  signed  by  attesting  witnesses. 

t  Slander,  6  months.  %  Assault,  4  yean.  |  Store  accoimu,  a  yean. 

t  Seals  abolished.  ffln  certain  courts,  so  years.  ||  Store  accounts,  3  years. 


HOW   TO   COMPUTE  INTEREST. 


iHates  of  Interest, 


Showing  Accumulations  of  Interest  on  Moneys 
for  Days,  Months  and  Years. 


HOW  TO  COMPUTE  INTEREST  ON  ANY  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  AT  ANY  RATE  PER  CENT. 


On  the  following  page  will  be  found  several 
valuable  Interest  Tables,  giving  the  principal 
legal  rates  of  interest  as  adopted  by  the  varions 


States  in  the  Union,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  interest,  at  any  rate,  on  any  amount  of 
money,  can  be  almost  instantly  computed. 


a^ac^^aeggEC 


Explanation  of 


nterest  Tatles. 


By  reference  to  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  the  time  or  number  of  days,  months,  and 
years,  will  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  columns  ; 
and  the  amount  of  money  up- 
on which  interest  is  comput- 
ed, in  the  left  hand  column. 

Thus:  If  we  wish  to  find 
the  interest  on  $1,1 08  for  one 
year,  S  months,  and  29  days, 
at  7  per  cent  we  trace  from 
amounts  towards  the  right, 
and  from  time,  downwards ;  resultbg  as 
ehowD  in  the  accompanying  example. 


To  find  the  interest  for  more  than  one  year 
multiply  by  the  number  of  years.  For  $20,  $40, 
$60,  etc.,  multiply  the  interest  on  $10,  by  2,  4, 
and  so  on.  The  same  rule 
applies  for  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. The  interest  at  five 
per  cent  is  one-half  of  ten  per 
cent ;  hence,  divide  by  2, 
The  interest  at  12  per  cent 
is  double  6  per  cent;  hence, 
multiply  by  2.  Other  rates 
will  be  found  thus  by  division  and  multiplica- 
tion. 


i  TABLES  OFiiNTEREST 


INTEREST  AT  SIX  PER  CENT. 
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INTEREST  AT 

SEVEN 

PER  CENT. 
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INTEREST  AT  TEN  PER  CENT. 
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BA>'E    FORMS. 


BANK  FORMS. 

Inporlance  of  Keeping  a  Bank  Accsunt 

P'O  Ijusiness  men  or  women,  the  keep- 
ing of  a  bank  account  is  a  matter  of 
Terv  considerable  convenience,  as 
well  aa  pecuniary  benefit.  If  much 
business  is  done,  money  is  constantly 
at-cumulating,  whiuh  is  eiisily  dejKJS- 
ited,  and  is  usually  more  secure  fi'om  burglary 
in  a  reliable  bank  than  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that 
money  will  sometimes  be  lost,  through  the  rob- 
bery or  failure  of  a  bank ;  but  of  all  the  chances 
for  loss  which  business  people  have  to  contend 
with,  that  by  failure  of  banks  is  the  least;  while 
it  is  found  that  the  practice  uf  dex>o:^itiug  each 
day's  accumulations  iu  a  bank,  having  the  3;ime 
in  readiness  to  draw  whenever  wanted,  as  a 
whole,  works  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  people 
doing  a  large  amouut  of  business. 

Of  coui'se,  where  the  deposits  are  large,  and 
the  rates  of  interest  are  good,  the  banker  is 
cousiderably  benefited  by  having  the  use  of  the 
money.  Bankers,  however,  realize  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  customer,  and  in  various  ways, 
through  their  acquaintance  and  inllueuce  with 
wealthy  men,  often  render  such  aid  to  their 
patrons  iu  a  time  of  need,  as  enables  them  to 
carry  forward  certain  enterprises  that  would  be 
found  oftentimes  very  difficult  to  accomplish 
without  such  aid. 

If  it  is  iuleuded,  when  depositing  money  m 
a  bank,  to  allow  the  same  to  remain  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  the  banker  will  usually  give 
the  person  so  deiHssiting  a  "Certificate  of  De- 
posit;" if,  however,  it  is  desired  to  draw  the 
money  out  frequently,  while  daily,  perhaps, 
adding  more,  the  banker  will  present  the  deiios- 
itor  with  a  Pass  Book,  a  Cheek  Book,  and  De- 
posit Tickets.  The  Deposit  Ticket  is  a  blank 
form,  which  the  customer  will  fill  up,  indicating 
when,  us  well  as  the  amount,  and  kind  of  funds 
dei>0Bited.  The  following  exhibits  the  form  of 
a  dcpotiit  ticket.  That  printed  in  Roman  type 
represectj  the  ]ii'inted  matter  on  the  same;  the 


wording  in  script  illustrates  what  is  written  by 
the  depositor ,  thus : 


Dopesit  Ticket. 


DcvosfttU  fn  THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 
By  J^r^..^^.  <0U^//f 

New  Yobk,  ifu*tc  t,  187* 


The  Pass  Book. 

The  Pass  Book  is  a  memorandum  book,  in 
which  the  receiving  teller  of  a  bank  enters  the 
date  and  amount  of  deposits.  On  the  opposite 
page  is  sho-wn  the  amounts  drawn  out.  From 
time  to  time  a  balance  is  struck,  showing  the 
amount  of  deiwsits  then  in  bank.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  ordinary  form  of  keeping  the 
bank  account ; 


Z>r.  Tbvui  NiTiuicxL  Bike  la  IU. 

j    w^«  G«.».,  8-™.          Cr. 

/;5?.v.c„h ;  u»i 

14.930 

'—      i 

ISTS.           .,         1        I 

Avg.  TB«luic« %im-a. 

1              6Vo.lrh>hriI    liiwo' 

I-! 

The  Check  Book  is  a  book  of  blank  orders, 
or  checks  as  they  are  called,  with  a  margin  on 
which  to  make  a  memorandum  of  date,  amount, 
and  to  whom  the  check  is  given.  When  the 
check  is  filled,  it  goes  to  the  bank  where  the 
individual  giving  the  check  deposits  money, 
while  the  memorandum  remains  in  the  lxx)k. 
An  idea  of  the  check  book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following: 


BANK   FOEMS. 


Form  of  a  Check  Book. 


Ui 


-J:  f:.  d'„^/u„^„4 


No. 


C/**t.    ^.     ^^*f1j^tt*fU^ 


«^/« 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 


CXii^tid-^  /,    -ft /a. 


No.  1.  New  York,f''-ne  y/,  1873. 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Pay  to  c/.   ^.  &*^*u*t,  or    Order, 


No.  2.  New   York,  ^i*/^  /,  1873. 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Patj  to  cJ'etu  ^(m/  cfn^^et*€^^^,    or  Order, 

dF»,-t  .^^«4*</-rrrr:::::::z:::--  -^  Dollar*, 

a. 


$400,V, 


-  k 

No.Z.                               New  Yorh,/../^  /,  1873. 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Pill/  to     c/nte^t£an   ^yi^few  ^o_,       or   Order, 

. 

ci^«e^  ^ttttJieJ'  a^i^  ©^^^  VA   Dollars, 
J560.                                                   ^*o^*    'Q/»,^//f. 

=  \ 

'■  k 

iVo.  4.                             iVtiu'   Vork,J^t^  jv,  1873. 

. 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 

^  1/ 

Pai/  to               Sm«4^  ^^^.«,            or  Order, 
C-'^e^    C^w«««i^  «««:^    C^^i^    ,Yj  Dollart, 

■  k 

81,010.                                              i:Se.M.ae    ^int//. 

No.  5.  JVetc   Tor*,  Oti^.^//^  187: 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK, 


Pay  to  ^Wi^t^f*!^  ^.0&M*^       or  Order, 

C/-Ctf  c!?X,Man</ :--—--:— —-  ff.  Dollar,, 
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BILLS  OF  EXCnANGE. 


BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  an  order  addressed  to 
some  person  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  to  the  person  in  whose  favor 
the  bill  is  drawn,  or  to  his  order.  A  merchant 
in  Chicago,  owing  a  sum  of  money  for  goods  to 
a  merchant  in  London,  instead  of  remitting 
money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  goes 
into  the  bank  and  buys  from  the  banker,  who 
keeps  an  account  in  London,  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  the  amount,  and  sends  it  to  his  creditor ;  in 
this  way  the  creditor  gets  payment  from  a  person 
in  his  own  city,  generally  a  banker,  who  keeps 
an  account  with  some  American  banker  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  such  drafts. 

Letters  of  Credit  have  come  largely  into  use, 
of  late  years,  with  tourists  abroad,  though  Bills 
of  Exchange  are  yet  frequently  used  by  per- 
sons who  wish  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
Thus,  if  A,  an  American,  wishes  to  travel 
over  Europe,  he  estimates  the  expense  of  the 
journey,  and  finds  it  to  be,  perhaps  $3,000.  To 
carry  this  with  him,  in  gold,  would  be  unsafe 
and  troublesome.  He,  therefore,  goes  to  a  ban- 
ker and  gets  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  thousand 

Set  of  Foreign  I 


dollars,  which  is  the  amount  he  thinks  he  may 
require  while  in  England.  The  banker  also 
having  money  dejwsited  in  Paris,  perhaps,  and 
also  in  Vienna,  he  takes  a  bill  for  a  thousand 
on  a  bank  in  each  of  those  places.  With  these 
bills  in  his  possession,  he  commences  his  journey, 
with  only  money  in  his  pocket  sufficient  to  pay 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  trip,  and  draws 
on  the  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  bankers  as 
occasion  requires.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  secure  travelers  against  loss,  the 
bankers  affording  this  accommodation  to  mer- 
chants and  travelers  for  a  percentage,.which  is 
paid  them  when  they  sell  the  bill  of  exchange. 
In  issuing  these  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  banker  to  issue  a  set  of  two  or 
three,  worded  nearly  alike.  One  of  these  is 
kept  by  the  purchaser,  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  the  foreign  banker,  the  other  two  are  trans- 
mitted by  mail,  at  different  times,  to  the  same 
bank.  Thus,  if  the  firet  bill  is  lost,  the  second 
or  third,  that  goes  by  mail,  will  still  be  available, 
and  the  holder  can  obtain  the  money  without 
being  subjected  to  the  delay  of  writing  to 
America  for  another  bill.  These  bills  are 
worded  as  follows : 
Ills  of  Exchange. 


Ezchancc  for 


\ 


Chicago y  Ill.y  Juiy  xo,  i8— . 


Mxty  day  after  tight, 

of  thU  our  FTRST  OP  KXCHAK&B  (MCOfld 

and  third  of  the  tame  tenor  and  date  un- 

?aidu  pay  to  the  order  of  Abel  Cummings. 
'tpo  Hundred  Pounds  sterling^  value  re- 
ceivedt  and  charge  the  tame  to 

Henry  Greerubaum  df*  Co. 

To  the  Union  Bank  of  London^     i 
So.  840.  London,  Bng.  > 


2  ,  Chicago^  Juiy  lo,  i^-. 

Bzehangc  for  ) 

**^^*  ^  a^ettM  day  t  after  tighX^vfthit 
our  8BCOin>  OP  KXCH AVQRiJtrttandthird 
of  the  tame  tenor  and  date  unpaid  >,  pay  to 
the  order  of  A  bel  Vummingt,  Two  UutMred 
Pounds  Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge 
the  tame^  without  further  advice,  to 

Henry  Greenebaum  «5r*  Co. 

To  the  Union  Bank  of  London,     ) 
Xo.  840.  London,  Eng.  s 


Kzchuifvfcr 


}, 


Chicory  July  xo,  x8— -. 


Sixty  dnyt  after  ^hl,  of  tki* 
OMr  TH I RD  OP  KXC  H  A  N  o  B  (^«t  and  •eccmd 
of  th/e  tavu  tenor  and  date  unpaid ),  pay  to 
the  order  of  Ab^  Vummingt,  Tu*o  Hundred 
Poundt  Sterling,  ralif«  received^  and  charge 
the  tame^  uHtkout  further  advice,  to 

Henry  Gyeetubaum  &*  Co. 

To  the  Union  Bank  nf  London,     > 
Xo.  840.  London  Eng.  \ 


•  ♦• 


DRAFTS. 

A  draft  may  properly  be  called  an  inland  bill 
of  exchange.  It  is  customary  for  the  bankers 
in  all  large  cities,  to  make  deposits  with  bankers 
in  other  large  cities,  and  also  for  the  banks  in 
the  interior  towns  to  make  deposits  with  some 
one  bank  in  the  nearest  metropolis.  Thus,  the 
bankers  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
have  deposits  in  New  York,  so  that  any  person 
wishing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another 
person.  East,  has  only  to  step  into  a  bank  and 


purchase  a  draft  for  the  amount  on  New  York, 
which  he  sends  by  mail  to  the  creditor,  who 
can  usually  get  the  amount  the  draft  calls  for, 
at  the  nearest  bank. 

The  banker,  as  with  bills  of  exchange,  charges 
a  certain  commission  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble, 
which  is  termed  "  Exchange."  There  being  less 
liability  to  lose  these  inland  bills,  only  one  is 
usually  issued.  The  merchant  in  the  interior 
town,  or  other  person,  wishing  to  send  money  to 
Milwaukee,  St.  Lfouis,  Cincinnati,  or  any  other 


BANK  DRAFTS. 
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large   city,   can  generally   buy,  of  their   home 
bauk,  drafts,  thus,  on  the  nearest  metropolis,  by 
the  payment  of  the  exchange. 
The  object  in  puicliaaii^  a  draft  is  to  avoid 


the  danger  of  loss  when  sending  money  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Such 
form  is  worded  as  follows,  and  is  known  as  a 
bank  draft. 


Form  of  a  Bank  Draft. 


fiso. 


tfirst  llali 


m.  84, 


DDFUCATB  DHPilU. 


\  n  making  collections  of  money,  drafts  are 
frequently  used,  which  are  usually  sent  thi'ough 
the  banks.  A  sight  draft  is  used  where  the 
person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn  is  expected  to 
pay  the  debt  immediately.  In  the  time  draft 
the  same  is  made  payable  in  a  certain  number 
of  days. 

Sight  Draft 

HIO.  ClHCIMMiTI,  a,  JQIIO  10,  IS-. 

At  ilclil,  pkT  to  the  order  o[  H1i,';,'lus  A  Co..  Four  Hud- 
dred  Dnilin,  talne  received,  mad  rhnrgB  the  ume  tu  uor  sccount. 
Td  a  I.  Smtth,  Ullwaokw.  Wli.  FOLLOK  BROS.  1  CO. 


Time  Draft 

tSO.  IlraPBU,  TnK.,  April  4, 18-. 

mrtjr  dam  ■''^  ^Ib<  P>y  to  "■'  order  of  Cobb  A  Ca. 
PlCt;  Dollan'.  value  received,  and  charge  lo  onr  nccnnnt. 

To  UiuaoN,  UiHUiB  &  Co..  A.  &  HOOBB  *  CO. 

BuSBla,  N.  Y. 


Acceptance. 
The  acceptance  of  a  draft  is  effected  by  the 
drawee,  or  the  person  upon  whom  the  same  is 
drawn,  if  he  consents  to  its  payment,  writing 
across  the  face  of  the  dmft,  thus :  "  Accepted, 
June  12,  1873.     B.  L.  Smith." 


LAWS  OF  GRACE  ON  SIGHT  DRARS. 


Grace  on  Sight  Drafts  is  allowed  in  the 


following  States : 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
DakoU, 
Indiana, 

Kentucky, 

Maine, 

MaEsachusetti. 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 


Nebraaka, 

N«w  Hampshiie, 

New  Jersey, 

North  Carolina, 

Oregon, 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina, 

Utah. 

Wisconsin, 

WyorainE, 


Grace  on  Sight  Drafts  is  kot  allowed  in 
the  following  States: 


California, 

MaryUnd. 

Colorado. 

Missouri. 

Nevada, 

Delavrare. 

New  York, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Ohio. 

Florida. 

Georgia, 

Tennessee. 

Idaho, 

Texas. 

Illinois, 

Vermont, 

Kanws. 

Virginia, 

Louisiana. 

Wett  Viiginia. 

t:^^:5=%^X: 


#orms  of  ^ook-Keeping. 


Are  ncardedcBcfaday'Bi 


brief  eumlnit 
Din  Mill)- ba  in 


<U  □(  roolicitp  paper,  rulnl  lU  ben- 


b  It  dejlgnited  bribe  nbbre- 
a  Dcbtar,  tbo  ilea  for  tibith 
le  cnKllior  lo  cha  debtor  of  anr  aMIcIf. 


tbnr  Wllllanu.  a  mercbant,  wllb  Chu.  B.  Slrong.  a  farmer,  wbo 
gDodi  aiulKtUet  bli  bllli,  aiuallr,  at  the  end  ol  ererxmantbi 
meanUme  taklDstotlle  ilore  Tarloni  kinds  nr  prodnec.  lor  whli 


DAY    BOOK. 

S^a^uU^y,  Jf*/y  m    /f/S.     " 

Chas.  E.  Strong,                 Dr. 
To  1  16.  Tta,                      »I.1I5 
"  lO  "    Su^ar,  IQf.                 I.O0 

» 

SS 

Ulo^ay,  ^/y  /f,   ^pS.   " 

Cliai.  B.  Slrong, 

To  TO    Yds.  C-lifB.  lo, 
"      I  Stoof  Slietvl. 


By  X  Bu.  Polalecs,  8oc, 
■'  lO  Lbi.  Bulltr,    ise. 


&',./M,&y,  ^y  ^^,  /S/i 


Chas.  B.  Strong, 

Tb  1  Pr.  Rabbet  Bails, 

PtrD.   Il'i/rai. 


^uAy  fi/y  J^,    /S;S.      '* 


Chas.  B.  Strong, 

By  Cast.  ti>  Balan<t  Aiem 


m. 
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Remarks  Conoerning  th«  Ledger. 


lumn.  Ibe  14, 38.  and  BO 
b  by  rererfltuw  fullyai 


»ui  To  D-iy-Umt. 


the  head  oI  8,  will  cwnlaln  "Slrann,  Chat.  B.,"  oppoalte  wblrb  is  ihB  d' 
■howlng  that  Strong'a  account  may  be  foDnd  on  page  66  ot  the  Ledger. 
nccoanl  la  balanced  and  cloaed.  a  aloplng  line  Is  drawn  down  llienpare  conl 
Inst  writing  and  doable  llaeaare  madebenealb  IbcIoUli.  Indicating  ibatil 

The  Day-Book. 


I  page,  write  Ibe  day  of  the  week  and  day  o(  tbs  montb  cili 

thus  at  Ibe  beginning  of  each  day's  enirie*. 

ntry  on  the  Day-l>ook  1>  traoBterred  lo  the  Ledger,  ibe  >"■ 
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Importance  of  Book-Keeplng. 


TRASGE  05  it  may 
,  there  are 
lut  »ery  few  peo. 


from  lea  mi 

the  supposition  that  the 
book-keeping  is  difficult  to  master. 
The  fact  is,  however,  all  the  book- 
keeping necessary  to  be  nndet^lood 
by  people  hariog  few  accounts,  is 
very  easily  learned,  as  will  be  seen 
by  studying,  for  a  little  time,  the 
accompanying  forms. 

The  iraportance  of   this   know- 
ledge cannot  be  over-estimated. 

THI  MCRCHANT 

who  b  successful  in  business,  keeps 
his  accounts  in  a  form  so  cotitlensed 
and  clear,  that  his  assets  and  lia. 
bitilies  can  be  determined  in  a  few 

THI   FARMIR 

who  would  be  prosperous  keeps 
his  books  in  such  a  manner,  ihnt  he 
can  tell  ftt  a  glance  what  product 
is  most  profitable  to  raise,  what  he 
owes,  and  what  is  due  him  from  any 

THI    MEOHANIO 

who  keeps  himself  free  from  litiga- 
tion, and  conducts  his  business 
successfully,  has  his  dealings  all 
clearly  espres-set!  in 
and  settles  with  his  custom 
possible,  once  a  month. 

THE   TRCASURIR 


of  ai 


e  clear,  explicit,  and  correct,  is 
justly  appreciated  for  the  evident 
honesty  of  the  financial  exhibit, 
and  is  selected  for  other  places  of 
lesponsibtlity  and  trust. 

TKI  HOUSEKEEPER 
who  avoids  misunderstand ing:;  n  ilh 
her  servants,  has  her  account  writ- 
ten BO  clearly  that  no  mistake  is 
made,  and  no  ill  feeling  is  thus  en- 
gendered in  her  settlements. 


in  short,  who  have  occasion  to  keep 
accounts  with  others,  should  have 
a  plain  condensed  form,  which  will 
show  at  a  glance  how  the  account 

The  accompanying  forms  show 
the  correct  methods  of  keeping 
accounts  in  the  Ledger,  according 
to  (he  established  principles  of 
book  keeping  by  Single  Entry. 


ARTHUR   WILLIAMS. 


■  ifyi  Li 


it  with  Hired  Man. 


HENRY   WELLS. 


Acc't  with  Cornfield  ;   IS  Acres. 


H"; 


'     2     •'     HarnuAnUt  S.UO 

■  10     '•     OuWInj.        1.0« 
'  IIuiMiv  and  dialling, 

■  SWIinoaiM  Biudrii. 

■  L-orto/T-ailniilnJWarkrf, 


JAMES    H.    WATSON. 


, 

no 

1^ST4. 

,, 

ii 

'S 

00 

S^l. 

't 

z 

,1 

10 

jo; 

Sl^L 

11 

^p 

... 

,Bv 

^■..^ 

:!,rrs?jt„ 


Boob -Keep!  nK  Ti 


MRS.    ELLEN    STRONC. 


^ 

,'i 

Baok-Keeplne  for 


Salem  Lyceum  In  Acc't  with  Wm.  B 


-♦'    '  ORDERS.         '-^-*--:^!- 


For  Money. 

^^ ^        For  ■erckandise  HM  EiceeiiBf  w  Valw  1 


/    A-    ff  tVt  '€<.  /    '-^     ,  JftMt .         J, 


7n 


SA3f or#KT.  O. ,  Aug.  9,  18- 


'  •  ^ 


I 


/ 7»"if  y.^'^M      -yrf,      ^^  •yfr.'fii^,                                                      Pl«ra*«  dtrlirer  to  the  bearer, 

J                <:^         ^         .  W.  n.  Winir,  *uch  cood«  a*  he  may  dei>ire  from  yoor 

„,    ^0<ni.*{,     'J''t^^    ^r,//.,.^,    -.,*   ,.,y  .>^rr.t^,,f  •t.,n-.  mrt  exceerilnff  in  value  the  »nm  of  Fifiy  Doll  ir*, 

_y-  -  '                        and  charje  the  e4me  to  my  aceonnt. 

^""•''"  '^""^'"^            •                                                               K.L.  BAXTER. 


i 


For  Merchandise.  |  For  Goods  Stored. 

AiHTix,  Texas,  Dec.  1,  IS —  IIa.xsibau  Mo..  April  11,  18—. 

Mb.  J.  M.  IIustteb:  '  Me^sbs.  Steves*,  Cobb  k.  Co. : 

Pleai*  pay  John  Wilkin*,  Serenty-five  I>oIIarf  in  j  Plea^^e  Deliver  to  B.  Hooper,  or  order.  One 

mercbandiiie,  and  charge  Ut  '  Dandred  Barrel*  of  Floor,  stored  by  me  in  yonr  warebon(>e. 

GCXIDKICII  A  SMITH.  '  GEORGE  WAKEFIELD. 


^«;  ^  .'A 


^..— —  ♦ 


fe^LJW  RECEIPTS.  tv;-^^ 


*  •>-j=:r5.*.v- 


For  Money  On  Account.  For  Money  Advanced  on  a  Contract 


'T    $1,000.  IIexdebson,  Kt.,  July  16,  18 — . 

'^/  /    //  ,         ".  y  *        J  -»     y  .,  ^        /  Receive*!  of  Har^ev  Ma\Tiard,  One  Thousand 

^  /         /  Dollar^i  in  advance,  on  a  contract  to  bnild  for  him  a 


brick  bouM.'  at  No.  1171  Walnut  street,  St.  Lonis. 
!  SMITH  MERRIAM. 


/''' 


3 


f 


~  ^  For  Rent 

In  Full  of  All  Demands. 

♦H'C    ^^^'  RicHHoxD.  Va.    May  1,  18 — 

R'HTeived  of  Walter  B.  Havkins  Twenty- 


y                                                               ^j^  y'  /              }              //          \        a  \     five  Dollar*,  for  rent  of  dwelling  at  No.  784  Wasbing- 

/^^^'                                          Ar/^A'.y.      //^^^,(y''yJ,/f  .          ,„n,treet,  formonthofMay,  18-. 

Jr                                    '       ,.^'     >,          y       /^.  p.  H.  WATERMAN. 

.                            ^              .                                         ■■•.•♦  -^^-^^^-^-^^^—  ^-^— 

^            ^  For  a  Note. 

I     '^"^'-                                                                  'J'V>..^...     A,//,^,//:  I     ^^                      rHARLES.TON,S.  CDec.ai,  18-. 

•i.  X.               Received  of  Goldwin  Hubbard,  hi*  note  at  *lxty 

€^**"*"                                                                                 _    _   _  _     _  ._  .Q    day.*  for  Five  Hundred  Dollar*,  in  full  of  account 

In  Full   of  All  Accounts.  MURRAY  CAMPBELL. 

O* — ^ 


r 


For  a  Note  of  Another  Person. 


y/(r..  'yV///  J,f^-/':    1^//,    yo,.'    /r,  /y 

/ffftuif/    f./     /yrf///rr/y     /«/^/<f>y,/,  .,r         j^OO.  Pe.vsacola,  Fla.,  May  2,  18— . 

y    •  ,      ■  .-,                                       //                                                           Received  of  Herbert  Spencer,  a  note  of 

^/ tt,,r/,f.f/  yttnt/     -^(^^iy  Jfn//('i^        f'n'    J'tir     ,*^/      <(//^      I      Robt.  Hatfield,  for  the  *um  of  Two  Hundred  Dollar*, 

I  '  ■                 '                   '           /               \     ^vbich,  when  paid,  will  bt?  in  full  of  all  deniaud.<  to 

ffrrf'i'Kt  '^/y/'/A,     ■  ^  ft  i  ft-    J       \    f'.           I      date 

^.     .                    .  .       _        .                      jg                                                  SAMPSON  &  COLLINS. 
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BILLS  OF  PURCHASE. 


A  Bill  of  Purchase  is  a  statement  of  goods  or 
wares  bought  at  one  time,  embracing  both  the 
quantity  and  price  of  each  article  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole.     If  paid  at  the  time  of 


purchase,  it  should  be  receipted  by  the  seller, 
as  in  the  first  of  the  following  examples;  if 
settled  "  by  note "  as  in  the  second  example, 
or  if  **  charged  on  acc't,"  it  may  be  so  stated. 


Forms  of  Bills  of  Purchase. 


^^          y./if,                     *                    *                    *                    *                    ^              S.M4i 

1 

,,          4,C0,           *                    *                    *                    *                    *                       M,CC 

1 

n^duMj-^   ^^/   W^-^'  ^/  y^'f /^. 


7 


-     ^.4-0 


LEGAL   FORMS    IN   QENEttAL    CHE. 


|-        Inetuding  AgrecmcnU,  Arbilralions.  Assignments,  AHidavJts,  Aclinowledg-^ 
M  )/^      inents,  Bills  ol  Sale,  Bills  of  Lading.  Bonds,  Corporation  Charters, 
Deeds,  Guaranty,  Leases.  Licenses.  Mortgages,  Patents, 
Pensions.  Wilis,  Etc.. 


"  Carefully  Boloctod  to  tlie 
of  People  lo  a 


RoKlona  ol  tha  Country. 


Forms  of  Agreements  and  Contracts. 


Rgreiimcnt  is  virtually  a 
contract  by  wliicli  indi- 
viduals, ftiiigly  or  collec- 
tively, agree  to  perftinn 
certftiii  duties  within  a 
specilietl  time. 

It  is  of  much  impor- 
tance,   in     all    matters 
nptm  which  may  arise  a 
(iiiference  of  opinion    or  uiisnndor- 
p     '  standing,  that  contracta  be  reduced  very 
^  explicitly  to  writing,  thereby  frequently  sav- 
ing the  parties  to   the   contract  a  long  and 
)•  expensive  hiw-suit. 
Agreements  should  show  that  they  are  made 
for  a  lawtul  consideration,  else  they  are  void  in 
law. 


It  is  well  to  have  a  HTitten  agreement  signed 
by  H  witness,  though  the  witness  need  not  know 
the  contents  of  the  document. 

While  a  signature,  or  mark,  written  with  a 
pencil,  if  proven  by  witnesses,  is  good  in  law, 
it  is  always  safest  to  execute  the  contract  with 
pen  and  ink. 

A  discovery  of  fraud,  or  misrepresentation  by 
one  party  to  the  agreement,  or  changing  of  the 
date,  renders  the  contract  void. 

Every  agreement  should  staite  most  distinctly 
the  time  within  which  its  conditions  are  to  be 
complied  with. 

Copies  of  an  agreement  should  always  be  pre- 
jMired  in  du])licate,  and  each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment should  retain  u  copy. 


General  Form  ol  AgraemenL 

,  IB—,  btlwt 


sgrocmontof  Ihc  luirly  ol  I 


iractiiiindiicni't  lanndwtthtbBwIdTirdEmDn  Blertaa,  tbit  l<  irrll 
dflletr.  In  gooil  and  marltrlabli  mn<Hliea,  al  Ihe  village  of  Comitig. 
Xo. .  dMrtflO  fAr  montA  <y  Sffjlrmbrr,  of  Iku  iwar,  oiu  hiiiirtd  lont 
'  "  'olt,  and  on  the  following  iptelHtii 

•  Ih/  ttrnilk  of  Srpliml^r,  tirrnly- 
'.nlh  of  the  month,  tamfy  Jlpf  toru 


■I,  Alt,  In  lAi  foil, 
aiv'n,  Itrtitji-Jlee  loin  b\ 
addUlonal  by  Ike  fosrte 


more  by  the  ticeniy-Jlrst^  and  the  entire  one  hundred  tons  to  be  all 
delivered  by  the  thirtieth  of  September. 

And  the  said  Vardemon  Blevins,  in  consideration  of  the  prompt 
fulfillment  of  this  contract,  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  fir^t  part, 
contracts  to  and  agrees  with  the  said  Isaac  E.  Hill,  to  pay  for  said 
hay  Six  Dollars  per  ton^  for  each  ton  as  soon  as  delivered. 

In  case  of  failure  of  agreement  by  either  of  the  parties  hereto,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  party  so  failing  shall  pay  to  the 
other  One  Hundred  Dollars  as  fixed  and  settled  damages. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

ISAAC  E.  HILL, 
VARDEMON  BLEVINS. 


Agreement  to  Convey  Land  By  Deed. 

Abticles  op  Aobbembnt,  made  this  seventh  day  of  June  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- three,  between 
Luther  Henderson,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  State  of  New 
York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  William  W.  Stewart,  of  Jamaica, 
county  of  Windham,  State  of  Vermont,  party  of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH,  that  said  party  of  the  first  jmrt  hereby  covenants  and 
agrees,  that  if  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  first  make  the  pay- 
ment and  perform  the  covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  on  his  part  to 
be  made  and  performed,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  convey 
and  assure  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in  fee  simple,  clear  of  all 
incumbrances  whatever,  by  a  good  and  sufficient  warranty  deed,  the 
following  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  ground,  viz.  :  The  west  fifty-five  (55) 
feet  of  the  north  half  of  lot  number  six  (6)  in  block  number  three  (8) 
Whitford's  addition  to  Chicago,  as  recorded  at  Chicago,  Cook  county, 
Illinois. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
to  pay  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
in  the  manner  following:  Three  Hundred  DolIars,cash  in  hand  paid, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hen-by  acknowledged,  and  the  balance  in  three 
annual  payments,  as  follows,  viz.  :  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  June  7, 
1874:  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  June  7,  1875:  and  Three  Hundred  Dol- 
lars, June  7,  1876:  with  interei»t  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  on  the  dates  aU)vc  specified,  annually,  on  the  whole 
sum  remaining  from  time  to  time  unpaid,  and  to  pay  all  taxes, 
assessments,  or  impositions  that  may  be  legally  levied  or  Imposed 
upon  said  lands  subsequent  to  the  year  1873.  And  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  make  either  of  the 
payments,  or  perform  any  of  the  covenants  on  his  part  hereby  made 
and  entered  into,  this  contract  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  be  forfeited  and  determined,  and  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  forfeit  all  payments  made  by  .him  on  this  contract,  and  such 
payments  shall  be  retained  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  ]>art,  in  full 
satisfaction  and  in  liquidation  of  all  damages  by  him  sustained,  and 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  re-enter  and  take  possession  of  the  premises 
aforesaid,  with  all  the  improvements  and  appurtenances  thereon,  pay- 
ing said  Wm.  W,  Stewart  the  appraised  value  of  said  Improvements 
and  appurtenances;  said  appraisement  to  be  made  by  three  arbitra- 
tors, one  being  chosen  by  each  of  the  said  parties,  the  other  being 
chosen  by  the  first  two. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  and  be  obligatory  upon  the  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  of  the  respective  parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  ^   l^theR  HENDERSON,    "{TTi 
In  presence  of  y  ^T"****'- 

WM.  W.  STEWART.  Vl!T? 

QiMiiwin 


Habtly  D.  Wells. 


Perley  White,  of  Cleveland,  county  of  Cuyahoga,  State  of  Ohio,  party 
of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH,  that  said  Perley  White  agrees  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently to  work  as  clerk  and  salesman  for  the  said  Thomas  Babcock, 
for  and  during  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  should 
both  live  such  length  of  time,  without  absenting  himself  from  his 
occupation;  during  which  time,  he,  the  said  White,  in  the  store  of  said 
Babcock,  of  Ohio  City,  will  carefully  and  honestly  attend,  doing  and 
performing  all  duties  as  clerk  and  salesman  aforesaid,  in  accordance 
and  in  all  respects  as  directed  and  desired  by  the  said  Babcock. 

In  consideration  of  which  ser^'tccs,  so  to  be  rendered  by  the  said 
White,  the  said  Babcock  agrees  to  pay  to  said  White  the  annual  sum 
of  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars,  payable  in  twelve  equal  monthly  payments 
each  upon  the  last  day  of  each  month ;  provided  that  all  dues  for 
days  of  absence  from  business  by  said  White  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  otherwise  by  this  agreement  due  and  payable  by  the  said  Bab- 
cock to  the  said  White. 

Witness  our  hands. 

THOMAS  BABCOCK, 
PERLEY  WHITE. 


Agreement  with  Clerk  for  Services. 

Th(8  Agreexekt,  made  this  fourteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  between  Thomas  Babcock,  of  Ohio 
CMty,  county  of  Cuyahoga,   State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 


Agreement  for  Buiiding  a  House. 

This  Aoreex ent,  made  the  tenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  between  Jesse  Perry,  of  Germantown, 
county  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  first  part,  and 
Abijah  Howe,  of  the  same  town,  county  and  State,  of  the  second 
part: 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  party  of  the  first  part,  for 
considerations  hereinafter  named,  contracts  and  agrees  with  the  said 
Abijah  Howe,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  assigns  and  admin- 
istrators, that  he,  the  said  Perry,  will,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  next  following  this  date,  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  according  to  his  best  skill,  well  and  substantially  erect  and  finish 
a  dwelling-house  on  lot  number  six,  in  block  number  nine,  in  Solo- 
mon's addition  to  Germantown,  facing  on  Talpehocken  street,  which 
said  house  is  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions,  with  brick,  stone, 
lumber  and  other  materials,  as  are  described  in  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations hereto  annexed. 

[Here  describe  the  house^  material  for  construction^  and  plans  in  full.  ] 

In  consideration  of  which,  the  said  Abijah  Howe  docs,  for  himself 
and  legal  representatives,  promise  to  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  his  heirs, 
executors  and  assigns,  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the  said  Perry, 
or  his  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  Seven  Thousand  Dollars,  in 
manner  as  follows,  to  wit:  One  Thousand  Dollars  at  the  beginning  of 
said  work.  One  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  next. 
One  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  first  day  of  June  next.  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  the  remaining  Two  Thou* 
sand  Dollars  when  the  work  shall  be  fully  completed. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives, shall  furnish,  at  his  or  their  own  expense,  all  doors,  blinds, 
glazed  sash  and  window  frames,  according  to  the  said  plan,  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  building  of  said  house. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  said  payments 
(the  first  one  excepted,  which  is  otherwise  secured),  the  said  Jesse 
Perry,  or  his  legal  representatives,  shall,  according  to  the  architect's 
appraisement,  have  expended,  in  labor  and  material,  the  value  of  said 
payments,  on  the  house,  at  the  time  of  payment. 

For  failure  to  accomplish  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agreement 
aforesaid,  the  party  so  failing,  his  heirs,  executors  or  assigns,  agrees 
to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  other  party,  or  his  legal  representatives,  the 
penal  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars,  as  fixed  and  settled  damages, 
within  one  month  from  the  time  of  so  failing. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  year  and 
day  first  above  written. 

JESSE  PERRY, 
ABIJAH  HOWE. 
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LEGAL  BUSINESS  FOBMS — AGKEEMEHTS  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Agreement  for  Sale  and  Delivery  off  Personal  Property. 

Articles  of  Agreement*  made  this  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tbou:»and  eight  hundred  and  seventy- three, 
between  Arthur  Belden,  of  Salem,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
party  of  the  first  }iart,  and  Lemuel  Baldwin,  of  Jackson,  Washington 
county.  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  covenants 
and  agrees,  that  if  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  first  make  the 
payments  and  perform  the  covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  on  his 
part  to  be  made  and  performed,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  will, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  next,  deliver,  in  a  clean  and  mar- 
ketable condition,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  of  his  own  pro- 
duction, at  the  wool- house  of  Barnard  &  Cline,  in  Albany,  New  York, 
And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to 
pay  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  fifty-five  cents  per  pound, 
in  the  manner  following:  One  Hundred  Dollars  ca^h  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  the  balance  at  the  time 


of  delivery  of  said  wool.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  to  make  either  of  the  payments,  or  perform  any  of 
the  covenants  on  his  part  hereby  made  and  entered  into,  this  contract 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  be  forfeited  and 
determined,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  forfeit  all  pay- 
ments made  by  him  on  this  contract,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
retained  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  full  satisfaction  and  in 
liquidation  of  all  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  possession  of  said  wool,  remove,  and  sell  the  same 
elsewhere,  as  he  may  deem  for  his  interest. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  and  be  obligatory  upon  the  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  of  the  respective  parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  liands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

ARTHUR  BELDEN, 
LEMUEL  BALDWIN. 


•->^^ 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


'O  ACKNOWLEDGE  anything  is  to  admit 
of  its  existence,  whether  it  be  any  known 
fact  or  circumstance,  or  the  confession 
of  any  sentiment  or  act  known  only  to  our- 
selves. 

In  law,  an  acknowledgment  is  the  assent  of 
any  individual,  in  writing,  made  before  a  com- 
petent legal  authority,  that  any  document  to 
which  it  is  appended  is  true  in  fact,  or  that  it  is 
a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  a  person  in  trans- 
ferring property  or  any  personal  right  to 
another. 

The  law  makes  it  necessary  that  persons  who 
execute  deeds  for  lands,  or  mortgages  covering 


Examining  Witnesses  to  a  Deed,  on  Oath. 

UPON  THE  BIBLE : 

Yon  do  (tolemiily  9wear  that  yon  will  true  answers  make  to  such 
questions  as  shall  be  put  to  you  in  regard  to  the  parties  to  the  deed 
here  shown  to  you,  and  the  execution  thereof;  so  help  you  God. 


HOLDING  UP  TUB  RIGHT  HAND: 

You  do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  everiiving  God,  that  yon  will 
true  answers  make  to  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  yon  touching 
the  parties  to  the  deed  here  shown  to  you,  and  the  execution  thereof. 


A  Single  Grantor's  Aclcnowfedgmerit. 


8S. 


State  op  Illinois,  ) 
Couuty  of  Cook,      (  "*"'  I,  Martin  Stone,  a  notary 

public  for  and  within  said  county.  In  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  Lewis  Nott,  personally  known  to  me  as  the  real  person 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  deed  as  having  executed 
the  same,  appeared  before  me  in  person  and  acknowledged  that  he 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  said  instrument  of  writing  as  his 
free  and  voluntary  act,  for  the  nses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  tenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.U.  1882. 


y«i»/»«^_ 


NOTARIAL  SEAL 


MARTIN  STONE, 

Notary  Public. 


^ 


^ 


any  property,  should  acknowledge  the  execution 
of  the  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  recorded. 

An  unmarried  person's  acknowledgment  alone 
is  sufficient  on  any  legal  document;  but,  if  mar- 
ried, both  husband  and  wife  must  sign  the 
acknowledgment  jointly,  and  the  wife  must  also, 
in  some  States,  make  her  voluntary  and  separate 
acknowledgment  apart  from  her  husband, 
wherever  the  sale  or  mortgaging  of  land  is 
effected. 

The  forms  of  acknowledgments  closely  resem- 
ble each  other,  and  but  a  few  of  them  are  here 
introduced  as  examples. 


Joint  and  Separate  Acknowledgment  off  a  Deed  by  Husband  and  Wife. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

County  of  Cook,  f     *  Before  me,  Martin  Stone, 

a  notary  public  for  and  within  said  county,  in  the  State  aforesaid, 
appeared  the  above-named  Ellas  Robinson  and  Rhoda  E.,  his  wife, 
both  personally  known  to  me  as  the  real  persons  whose  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  annexed  deed,  as  having  executed  the  same,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  said  instru- 
ment of  writing  as  their  free  and  voluntary  act,  for  the  use  and  pur- 
poses therein  set  forth. 

And  the  said  Rhoda  E.,  wife  of  the  said  Elias  Robinson,  having 
been  by  me  examined,  separate  and  apart,  and  out  of  the  hearing  of 
her  husband,  and  the  contents  and  meaning  of  the  said  instrnment  of 
writing  having  been  by  me  fully  made  known  and  explained  to  her; 
and  she  also  by  me  being  fully  informed  of  her  rights  under  the 
homestead  laws  of  this  State,  acknowledged  that  she  had  freely  and 
voluntarily  executed  the  same,  and  relinquished  her  dower  to  the 
lands  and  tenements  therein  mentioned,  and  also  all  the  rights  and 
advantages  under  and  by  virtue  of  all  laws  of  this  SUte  relating  to 
the  exemption  of  homesteads,  without  compulsion  of  her  husband; 
and  that  she  does  not  wish  to  retract  the  same. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  twelfth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1882. 

^^ota-rTXTTe^TS  ^^^'^^NotlrTp^ibllc 


AFFIDAVITS    AND   APPKENTICE   FORMS. 
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(FFIDAVITS  are  of  a  confirmatory  nature, 
and  consist  of  written  statements  of  facts, 
signed  and  sworn  to  (or  affirmed)  as  true 
by  the  persons  who  make  them.  The  cases  in 
which  they  are  used  are  numerous. 


-■v^ 


m^ 


AFFI  DAVITS.        --^u^umu-^^. :^\i 


A  Common  Form  of  Affidavit,  Attached  to  a  Declaration  off  Any 

Kind. 

Statb  of  Illinois,  [ 

County  of  Cook,  (  Chicago,  November  5,  1882. 

Then  the  above-named  Jesse  James  personally  appeared  and  made 
oath  (or  solemnly  affirmed)  that  the  foregoing  declaration,  by  him  sub- 
scribed, Is  true.     Before  me, 

OEORGB  MOORE,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


as. 


Form  of  Affidavit  off  Publication  of  a  Legal  Notice. 

State  op  Illinois, 
County  of  Cook, 

Fritz  Mbtbr  i  j„  ^^le  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Qeobq^C.  Lowe.      j        I"inoi«i  o^  November  term,  1882. 

Frank  Smith,  being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed)  according  to  law,  says 
that  he  is  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
in  the  county  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  called  the  Chicago 
Clarion^  and  that  the  above  notice  was  published  in  his  said  news- 
paper for  six  consecutive  weeks,  the  last  publication  of  it  being  upon 
Saturday,  November  18,  A.  D.  1882. 

Sworn  to  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  twentieth 
day  of  November,  A.D.  1882. 

MOSES  WILLETT,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Affidavit  Requiring  a  Debtor  to  be  Held  to  Bail. 

Stats  of  Ohio,        \ 
Cuyahoga  County,  (     * 

Edward  Placb  1  j^  ^y^^  Q^^^t  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cleveland, 
Robert  Grimes.  f  °'  November  term,  A.  D.  1882,  No.  283. 
Edward  Place,  of  Cleveland,  in  said  county,  butcher,  on  oath 
declares  that  he  has  a  demand  against  the  within-nsmed  Robert 
Grimes,  npon  the  cause  of  action  stated  in  the  within  writ,  which  he 
believes  to  be  justly  due,  and  upon  which  he  expects  that  he  will 
recover  Twelve  Dollars  and  fifty- three  cents,  or  upwards;  and  that  he 


=«-V^ 


^V^ 


In  courts  of  law  or  equity  they  are  not  testi- 
mony, because  the  makers  of  them  (called 
affiants)  are  not.  cross-examined;  but  a  false 
affiant  may  be  punished  as  a  perjurer,  when  the 
affidavit  is  required  by  law. 


has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  Robert  Grimes  is  about 
to  depart  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  which  said  writ  is 
returnable,  and  not  to  return  until  after  judgment  may  probably  be 
recovered  in  said  suit,  so  that  he  cannot  be  arrested  on  the  first  exe- 
cution (if  any)  which  may  issue  in  said  suit 

EDWARD  PLACE. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  twenty- second  day  of   November, 
A.  D.  1882.     Before  me, 

JOHN  BROWN,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


98. 


Affidavit  off  a  Creditor's  Attorney,  Requiring  a  Debtor  to  be 

Held  to  Bail. 

State  op  Ohio,        ) 
Cuyahoga  County,  f 

^^^^'^M  ^^^^^  i  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  aeveland, 
Robert  Grimes,  f  o'  November  term,  A.  D.  1882.  No.  288. 
George  Phillips,  of  Cleveland,  in  said  county,  a  lawyer  and  attor- 
ney of  Edward  Place,  of  said  city,  county  and  State,  butcher,  on 
oath  declares  that  the  said  Edward  Place  has  a  demand  against  the 
within-named  Robert  Grimes,  upon  the  cause  of  action  stated  in  the 
within  writ,  which  this  deponent  believes  to  be  justly  due,  and  npon 
which  he  expects  that  the  said  Edward  Place  will  recover  Twelve  Dol- 
lars Ihid  fifty-three  cents,  or  upwards;  and  that  this  deponent  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  Robert  Grimes  is  about  to 
depart  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  which  said  writ  is 
returnable,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
not  to  retprn  till  after  judgment  may  probably  be  recovered  in  said 
suit,  so  that  he  cannot  be  arrested  on  the  first  execution  (if  any) 
which  may  issue  in  said  suit 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1882.     Before  me, 

QUARTUS  K.  RICE,  Notary  Public. 
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APPRENTICE  FORMS. 
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jN  APPRENTICE  may  be  either  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  usually  not  younger,  if  a  lad,  than 
fourteen  years  of  age. 
No  child  can  be  apprenticed  for  a  term  ex- 
tending beyond  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

The  usual  motive  for  apprenticing  children  is 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  taught  some  honor- 
able trade  or  calling,  becoming  perfectly  familiar 


with  which,  they  may  always  be  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  and  acquire  wealth. 

The  methods  of  apprenticing  children  and  for 
protecting  their  rights  and  interests  are  gener- 
ally provided  for  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  These  methods  differ  but  little,  how- 
ever, in  any  of  the  States. 

No  minor  can  alone  bind  himself  or  herself 


2rr2 


FOKSfff  or  APrKESnCE^IF.       STGOESnOSrS  KEXJkTDEO  Tr»  ASSrneAT1«>3(. 


t//  leani  anr  trade  or  calling.  The  parents. 
gnarrJianii.  or  over«»eer»  of  the  poor  most  give 
their  cjfXVMsntf  and  the  child  mn^  be  willing  to 
be  FK>un^L 

Anv  act  or  habh  ^/f  the  ma.<ter  that  mar  be 
injarioa^  Vt  the  nKtrah  or  intellect  of  the  appren- 
tirje  iii  a  snffirrient  caoise  for  the  prr^per  authorities 
Uf  di^^jf^Jve  the  cr^ntract  of  apprenticeship.  No 
apprentice,   for  inf<tance«  can  be  compelled  to 


work  oo  SiiiidaT:$w  eiacepi  in  a  case  of  ahsolate 
necessitT. 

Sboold  the  master  die  before  the  e3qHration  of 
the  apprenticeship,  onless  the  contract  inelndes 
the  masters  ** executors  and  administrators,**  the 
apprentice  is  free  to  seek  a  new  master. 

The  frJJowing  forms  will  serve  to  indicate  what 
is  particulariy  expected  of  parents,  diildren  and 
masters. 


Tuu  AftBceanrr,  auile  tMx  twenty -ftecood  dAj  of  XoT«mber, 
A.  D.  imz,  between  Pftrlter  EIIU,  tke  father,  and  Allen  EIIU,  hU 
•TiO,  ajfed  Umrfftn  j*:mn^,  bocJi  <if  Pftt«lMir;s^  in  Allefbenj  coonty, 
and  Htate  tti  Pennnjlrania,  of  the  one  part,  and  Xarcna  Moran, 
Uark'nitli,  rjrf  the  tame  place,  of  the  other  part,  witnetaeth: 

That  the  uid  Allen  EllU,  with  the  consent  of  hia  father,  Parker 
Ellf  f,  doe*  by  theae  pre«ent8  bind  hinuelf  oat  aa  an  apprentice  to  the 
•aid  ]Carca«  Moran,  U>  b^  tani^bt  and  ezerdne  and  employ  himfelf  in 
the  trade  of  a  MacfcftniUi,  fn  whidi  the  laid  JCarcn«  Moran  i»  now 
eupti[t!&,  and  to  lire  with  and  nerre  aa  anUpprentice  ontii  tlie  expira- 
tion of  nix  yean,  ten  month*  and  foor  day*  from  the  date  hereof. 
That  dorfmir  "^<1  ^»«  «■(<!  Allen  Ellin  thall  and  will,  to  hit  bert  and 
otmoat  ability,  thill  and  knowledge,  intelligently  and  faithfally 
Merre,  and  be  Ja«t  and  tme  to  bin  said  maater,  keep  his  lecrets  and 
coanael,  and  ertrjwbtre,  and  at  all  timet,  shall  obey  hie  lawful  com- 
mands. That  he  shall  do  and  attempt  no  hart  to  his  said  master,  in 
person,  gfiods,  estate,  or  otherwise,  nor  willingly  suffer  injnry  to  the 
same  Ur  lie  d'foe  by  ottiers,  bat  forthwith  give  bis  said  master  notice 
when  be  stull  bare  any  knowledge  of  sach  injory  done  or  aboot  to  be 
done.  That  be  shall  not  convert  to  his  own  nse  or  waste  his  said 
master's  grirjds  <fT  numey,  nor  suffer  the  same  to  be  done  by  others. 
That  be  will  not  lend  bis  master  s  goods  or  effects  to  any  person  or 
persr^tiM  wtK/mtoever,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so  without  bis  mas- 
ter's onsent.  That  be  will  not  bay  or  sell  any  merchandise  of  bis  own 
or  of  otbtTff,  during  bis  term  of  apprenticeship,  without  his  masUr's 
permisKi'rti.  Tkiat  be  shall  not  play  with  cards  or  dice,  nor  take  part 
in  any  unlawful  games  of  skill  or  chance,  whereby  bis  master  shall 
suffer  loss  or  damage.  That  he  shall  not  loiter  about  or  in  play- 
hoases,  tbeaUrrs,  saUxins,  or  other  disreputable  resorts,  nor  visit 
them,  except  tbe  business  of  his  master  shall  require  bim  to  do  so. 
Ttiat  be  shall  not,  at  any  time,  willfnlly  absent  himself  from  bis 
mastt'r's  premises  or  service  withoat  leave.  That  in  all  things  he 
will  behave  as  a  faithful  apprentice  oagbt  to  do  throughout  his  term 
of  service. 

And  the  said  Marcos  Moran,  in  consideration  of  these  premises 
and  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars,   the   receipt  whereof   is    hereby 


That  he 

win  eosfortably  cioche  and  provide  for  the  said  Allen  EIti«,  his 
apprentice,  and  in  *icknes#  and  in  health  tspply  Mm  with  snScient  and 
saitabie  food,  lodging  and  medicine:  and  win  instract  and  teach  hla 
said  apprentice,  either  by  him««lf  or  others,  whatever  nuy  be  learned 
of  the  trade  and  mystery  of  Uacksmithing  daring  his  aaid  term  of 
service.  That  he  shaH  cause  his  said  apprentiee  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  elementary  and  oompoond  roles  of  arithmetic  and 
the  mle  of  three.  That  he  win.  when  the  aaid  term  of  apprmtice- 
ship  shall  legaUy  expire,  give  the  said  AHen  ElUs,  over  and  above  the 
clothing  he  shaH  then  po»sesis  the  foOowing  articles  of  aiqiarel 
(name  them  here  particularly;,  of  quality,  ftt,  and  aaitable  for  his 
condition  in  life. 

And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  singnlar  the  oovenanta 
and  agreements  aforesaid,  the  said  parties  bind  themselvea  each  to 
tbe  other  firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  liereanto  inter- 
changeably set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Apprentice)  ALLEX  ELLIS, 
(Master;  MARCUS  MORAK, 


Witnesses.  4 


{  Sarah  Ellis. 


« Josera  MosAX. 


(Parent)  PARKER  ELUS. 


'    Consent  of  a  Parent,  Indorsed  on  Indentores  of  Apprenticeslii^ 

I  do  hereby  consent  to.  and  approve  of,  the  blndii^  of  my  son, 
William  Blair,  as  in  tbe  within  indenture  menti<med.  Dated  the 
twenty- second  day  of  November,  A.  D.  188S. 

LOIS  BLAIR. 


Certificate  of  a  Justice  as  to  Death  of  tiM  Father  of  an  Apprentice. 

I,  Matthew  Marr,  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  county 
of  Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  residing  in  the  town  of  Lake,  in  said 
county,  do  hereby  certify  that  Thomas  Blair,  the  father  of  the  infant 
named  in  the  within  indenture,  in  dead  (or  has  abandoned,  and  neg- 
lects to  provide  for,  his  family).  Dated  this  twenty- second  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1882. 

MATTHEW  MARR,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


KFffllK  SI'BMISSIONof  any  question  concem- 
^|jv  in^  the  rights  of  persons  or  personal 
^^  property,  by  parties  in  dispute,  to  the 
(hicision  of  one  or  more  disinterested  individuals, 
rnutimlly  agreed  upon,  instead  of  taking  the  con- 
trov(^rHv  before  a  court  of  law,  is  called  an  arbi- 
tration. 


Both  parties  may  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
some  one  person  to  abide  by  his  single  decision. 
Usually,  however,  each  party  selects  one  indi- 
vidual, and  the  two  thus  appointed  choose  a 
third  one,  who  is  called  the  umpire,  to  assist 
them  in  fonning  their  judgment.  In  such  a  case 
the  decision  is  made  either  by  all  agreeing,  or  the 


SUGGESTIONS   KELATINO   TO   AND   FORMS   FOR  ARBITRATION. 
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agreement  of  two  against  the  other,  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  submission. 

Tlie  parties  engaged  in  determining  disputes  in 
this  manner  are  known  as  arbitrators. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  called  an 
award. 

Arbitrations,  and  their  determination  of  cases, 
are  sometimes  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  they  occur. 

Arbitrations  are  not  always  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  in  dispute,  for  in  some  States 
one  party  may  compel  the  other  to  refer  the  case 
to  arbitrators,  if  he  refiises  to  do  so.  This  is 
called  a  reference. 

The  courts  may  also  sometimes  order  a  dis- 
puted case  to  be  settled  in  this  manner,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties. 

A  party  cannot  be  compelled  to  agree  to  arbi- 
trate, nor  after  he  has  signed  the  agreement 
can  he,  as  a  general  rule,  be  compelled  to  select 
his  arbitrators,  nor  after  the  arbitrators  are 
appointed  can  he  be  compelled  to  submit  his  side 
of  the  case.  But  after  a  valid  award  has  been 
made  the  courts  will  enforce  it.  Either  party 
may  recall  his  submission  to  arbitration,  how- 


ever, at  any  time  before  the  award  is  written  out; 
but  the  party  who  thus  recalls  the  arbitration  is 
responsible  for  all  the  costs  and  damages  that 
have  accrued  in  consequence  of  his  previous  con- 
sent to  submit  his  case  to  arbitrators. 

_  If  an  award  is  illegal,  unreasonable,  incapable 
of  being  executed,  or  indecisive  of  any  or  all 
matters  submitted  to  the  arbitrators,  it  is  not 
binding. 

Beside  the  agreement  to  submit  the  questions 
in  dispute,  called  a  submission,  the  parties  usu-. 
ally  execute  to  each  other,  with  sureties,  a  bond 
to  abide  by  and  perform  the  award,  on  which 
also  a  suit  can  be  brought,  if  the  award  is  not 
performed. 

Arbitrations  are  customary  in  disputes  relating 
to  wages  for  service^,  current  accounts,  failures 
to  ftilfiU  contracts,  partnerships,  annuities  in  lieu 
of  dower,  land  titles,  boundaries  and  trespasses. 

Awards  may  cover  the  payment  of  moneys, 
the  fulfillment  of  agreements,  the  delivery  of 
goods  or  writings,  the  assignment  of  mortgages 
and  leases,  and  the  specific  conveyance  of  land, 
but  not  as  to  the  title  to  land. 


Form  of  Submission  to  Arbitration. 

The  following  is  the  general  form  to  be  need  In  referring  all 
matter?  in  dispute  between  the  parties  at  issue;  the  special 
form  is  used  where  the  controversy  is  confined  to  one  or  two 
particular  disagreements: 

Kkow  All  Men  bt  These  Presents,  That  we,  the  andersigned, 
hereby  mutually  agree  to  submit  all  the  matters  in  difference  between 
us,  of  every  kind,  name  and  nature,  to  the  determination  and  award 
of  Edward  Blair,  Edward  R.  Stimpson  and  Robert  Merritt,  of  Vil- 
lisca,  Hontgomcry  county,  Iowa,  as  arbitrators.  That  said  arbi- 
trators, or  any  two  of  them,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  us,  and  award  the  pa3rment  of  all  the  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  in  such  arbitration.  That  the  said  arbitrators 
shall  make  their  award  in  writing  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1888.  Done  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  December  1,  A.  D. 
1882. 


John  Clever, 
T.  S.  Wallet 


.} 


Witnesses. 


HERRICK  WELCH, 
SIMON  J.   GROVER. 


Form  for  Special  Arbitration. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  we,  the  undersigned, 
are  partnem  doing  business  under  the  firm-name  of  Welch  &  Grover, 
at  Villieca,  Iowa,  and  are  about  to  dissolve  our  partnership.  That  a 
controversy  exists  between  us  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  firm 
business,  and  the  business  transactions  and  claims  by  and  between 
us,  snbsequcnt  to  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1882.  That  we 
hereby  mutually  agree  to  submit  these  matters  in  difference  between 


us  to  the  determination  and  award  of,  etc.     (As  in  the  form  of  gen- 
eral submission,  lo  the  end. ) 
[Other  special  grievance  may  be  embodied  in  a  HmUar/orm.  ] 


Bond  for  Submission  to  Arbitration. 

Each  party  in  dispute  executes  this  bond  to  the  other,  so  that 
both  are  equally  bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  their  chosen 
arbitrators. 

Know  all  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Merrick  Welch  (or 
Simon  J.  Grover),  of  the  town  of  Villisca,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
and  State  of  Iowa,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  to  Simon  J.  Grover  (or 
Merrick  Welch)  in  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  for  the  payment 
of  which  I  bind  myself  and  my  legal  representatives  by  these  presents. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is:  That  if  the  above  bounden 
Merrick  Welch  (or  Simon  J.  Grover),  or  his  legal  representatives 
shall  submit,  perform,  and  comply  with  the  award,  determination, 
judgment  and  orders  of  Edward  Blair,  Edgar  R.  Stimpson  and 
Robert  Merritt,  the  arbitrators  named  and  selected  by  the  said 
Merrick  Welch  and  Simon  J.  Grover  to  award,  determine,  Judge  and 
order  of  and  concerning  the  controversy  existing  between  them,  as 
partners,  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  firm  business  «nd  the  business 
transactions  and  claims  by  and  between  them  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1882  (with  power  to  award  payment 
of  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  said  arbitration),  then  this  obliga- 
tion shall  be  void;  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  with  my  seal  and  dated  this  first  day  of  December,  1882. 

John  Clever,   i  witnaa^*-  MERRICK  WELCH, 

T.  S.  Waller,  J  *^"°«8»«»-  (Or  SIMON  J.   GROVER.) 
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FORMS   USEB   IN   ARBITRATION.       ASSIGNMENTS. 


Sometimes  the  limitations  of  the  time  in  which  the  arbitration 
award  shall  be  made  Is  embodied  in  the  bond«  as  well  as  in  the 
agreement  of  submission  to  the  arbitration. 


Form  off  Notice  to  Arbitrators. 

Edward  Blair,  Edoar  R.  Stimpson  and  Robert  Mbrritt: 

Gentlemen — Yoa  have  been  chosen  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the 

undersigned,  to  arbitrate  and  award  between  them,  in  such  matters 

and  things  as  set  forth  in  their  submission,  which  will  be  open  to 

your  inspection  when  yon  meet  at  the  Ranals  House,  in  the  village  of 

Villisca,  Iowa,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883,  at  ten 

o*clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs  of 

Yours,  etc. , 

MERRICK  WELCH, 

SIMON  J.   GROVER 

Dated  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  this  fifteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 

1882. 


From  off  Subpoena  of  Witness. 

The  people  of  the  Sute  of  Iowa,  to  Edmund  W.  Thomas  and 
Samuel  M.  West :  You,  and  each  of  yon,  are  commanded  personally 
to  appear  and  attend  at  the  Runals  house,  in  the  village  of  Villisca, 
in  Montgomery  county,  Iowa,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1883,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before  Edward  Blair,  Edgar  R. 
Stimpson  and  Robert  Merritt,  of  Villisca,  arbitrators  chosen  to 
determine  a  controversy  between  Merrick  Welch  and  Simon  J. 
Qrover,  then  and  there  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  relation  thereto, 
before  said  arbitrators,  on  the  part  of  the  said  Merrick  Welch. 
Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril.  Given  under  my  hand,  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1882. 

ERICK  LARSON,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

It  is  customary  to  allow  fees  to  arbitrators  for  their  services 
equal  to  those  given  referees  appointed  by  courts  of  law  to  de- 
termine cases. 


Form  off  Arbitrators'  Oath. 

Before    entering    upon   their   duties,  the    arbitrators  should,  if 

required  by  law  or  the  submission,  go  before  a  judge  of  some  court 

of  record,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  make  oath  as  follows: 

You  do  severally  swear,  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and  examine 
the  matters  in  controversy  between  Merrick  Welch,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Simon  J.  Grover,  of  the  other  part,  and  to  make  a  just  award 
according  to  the  best  of  your  understanding.     So  help  you  God. 

The  arbitrators  can  administer  the  oath  to  witnesses  before  them, 

in  the   usual  form  of  courts  of  law,  when  they  are  acting  under 

the  order  of  a  court  or  statute. 


nature,  between  Merrick  Welch  and  Simon  J.  Grover,  by  virtue  of 
tlftlr  agreement  of  submission  of  said  matters,  dated  at  Villisca,  Iowa, 
oh  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1882,  do  award,  order,  judge  and 
determine  of  and  concerning  the  same  as  followb : 

1.  That,  etc.  1   Plainly  setting  forth  each  point  of  difference  be- 

2.  That,  etc  I  ticeen  the  parties,  and  the  decision  reached  fry  the 
8.  That,  etc.  {  arbitrators  on  each  item,  in  accordance  with  law 
4.  That,  etc.    I      and  equity,  and  with  the  testimony  presented. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  here- 
unto set  our  hands  this  third  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888. 

EDWARD  BLAIR, 

ROBERT  MERRITT, 

EDGAR  R.  STIMPSON. 


General  Form  ffor  the  Arbitrators'  Award. 

Know  all  Men  bt  These  Presents,  that  we,  the  unden»igned, 
arbitrators  of  all  matters  in  difference,  of  every  kind,  name  and 


Special  Form  off  the  Arbitrators'  Award. 

Know  all  Men  bt  These  Presents,  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
arbitrators  of  the  controversy  existing  between  Merrick  Welch  and 
Simon  J.  Grover,  partners,  doing  business  at  Villisca,  Montgomery 
county,  Iowa,  under  the  firm- name  of  Welch  A  Grover,  relative  to 
a  settlement  of  their  firm  business,  and  especially  of  the  business 
transactions  by  and  between  them  since  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1882,  by  virtue  of  their  submission  to  us  of  the  settlement  of 
said  matters,  dated  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1882,  do  award,  judge  and  determine  of  and  conccmtng  the 
same  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  said  partners  are  each  equally  liable  for  one-half  of 
the  indebtedness  of  said  firm. 

2.  That  each  of  *n\d  partners  is  fully  entitled  to  receive  one-half 
of  all  profits  accruing  to  their  said  business,  if  any  there  be,  since 
the  twelfth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1882. 

8.  That  the  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  said 
Welch  and  Grover  be,  and  hereby  is,  fully  dissolved  from  and  after 
the  date  hereof. 

4.  That  John  Allen,  of  Villis^ca,  Iowa,  merchant,  is  hereby 
appointed  and  confirmed  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  all  accounts 
aud  evidences  of  debt  of  said  firm,  and  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  cash,  within  one  year,  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  of 
every  kind,  held  and  owned  by  said  partners. 

6.  That  the  money  realized  from  the  sales  of  the  said  property  by 
the  receiver  of  the  said  firm  shall  be  discreetly  used  only  for  the 
payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  firm  of  Welch  &  Grover,  until 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  this  date,  at  which  time  the  surplus 
funds  arising  from  such  sales,  and  remaining  after  the  indebtedness 
of  the  said  firm,  is  all  paid  (if  any  such  surplus  shall  exist),  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  said  partners  by  the  said  receiver. 

0.  That  the  promissory  note  executed  June  15,  A.  D.  1882,  by  the 
said  Merritt  Welch  to  the  said  Simon  J.  Grover,  for  the  sum  of  One 
Thousand  Dollars,  which  was  given  as  a  collateral  security  in  a  con- 
tingency which  we,  the  said  arbitrators,  find  did  never  exist,  is 
declared  void  and  uncollectable  for  want  of  a  proper  consideration 
therefor. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  here- 
unto set  our  hands  the  third  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883. 

EDWARD  BLAIR, 

EDGAR  R.  STIMPSON, 

ROBERT  MERRITT. 


■S^' 
^<^- 


-^X^ 


ASSIGNMENTS. 


IHIN  ASSIGNMENT  is  the  act  which  transfers 
'  the  title  to  a  right  of  property.  The 
act  may  be  by  words,  accompanied  by  de- 
livery of  the  thing  assigned,  or  may  be  in 
writing. 


"h 

-^^ 


Coq)orations,  legally  existing,  may  lawfully 
assign  their  interest  in  papers  or  property  to 
other  corporations,  or  to  individuals. 

The  wilting  by  which  ownei'ship  is  thus  trans- 
ferred is  called  an  assiiijnment. 
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An  assignor  is  one  who  transfers  his  interest, 
right  or  title  to  another. 

^Vn  assignee  is  one  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

Certain  assignments  must  be  in  writing,  as 
transfers  of  real  estate. 

All  assignments  relating  to  lands  and  tene- 
ments must  be  properly  signed,  sealed,  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded,  like  a  deed. 

The  usual  phrase  in  making  an  assignment  is 
"assign,  transfer  and  set  over;"  but  the  words, 
''give,  grant,  bargain  and  sell,"  will  constitute 
an  assignment. 

Wliere  property  of  any  kind  is  assigned  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  its  immediate  delivery  to  the 
assignee  is  required. 

An  assignment  may  convey  the  whole  property 
absolutely,  or  in  trust,  or  only  an  equitable  right 
to  the  benefit  of  it,  the  legal  title  remaining  in 
the  assignor. 

An  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  may 
be  at  common  law,  or  under  a  statute.  At  com- 
mon law  the  assignor  may  prefer  creditors.  By 
statute  he  can  not. 

An  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  must 
provide  that  the  property  be  turned  into  cash  and 
divided  amongst  creditors,  and  must  not  reserve 
any  benefit  to  the  assignor.  Such  an  assignment 
should  be  of  all  the  assignor's  property  liable  to 
and  not  exempt  from  execution. 

Under  some  insolvent  and  banknipt  acts,  the 
adjudication  itself  that  a  person  is  a  bankrupt 
transfers  liis  property  to  the  assignee. 

When  insured  property  is  sold,  the  policy 
should  be  assigned  to  the  purchaser.  This  can 
only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  insurer,  to 


be  indorsed  on  the  policy.  Forms  for  transfer  of 
the  policy  and  assent  are  usually  printed  on  the 
policies. 

No  one  except  the  person  owning  insured 
property  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  can  legally 
become  the  assignee  of  an  insurance  jK)licy  cov- 
ering it,  and  then  the  consent  of  the  insurers  to 
the  transfer  must  be  obtained.  Legal  assign- 
ments can  be  made  of  copyrights,  contracts, 
deeds,  mortgages,  bonds,  leases,  notes,  drafts, 
accounts,  judgments,  all  claims  for  money  or 
wages,  insurance,  corporation  shares,  etc. 

All  property  assigned  must  be  distinctly 
described  in  the  assignment,  or  the  schedule 
attached  thereto. 

Stock  in  incorporated  companies  is  assigned  by 
an  assignment  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  and 
bv  a  transfer  on  the  stock-book.  Forms  for  this 
purpose  are  usually  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate. 

All  assignments,  except  statutory,  are  con- 
tracts, and  subject  to  the  same  law. 

Thus,  an  assignment  at  common  law  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  needs  the  assent  of  tlie 
creditors  to  make  it  valid. 

Assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  are 
now  regulated  by  statute  law  in  nearly  every 
State. 

An  assignment  of  a  debt  or  note  canies  with 
it  all  collaterals  and  securities. 

A  mortgage  cannot  be  assigned  without  a 
transfer,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  debt,  note  or 
bond.  In  addition,  in  some  States,  the  land  also 
should  be  conveyed  as  in  the  form  below. 


A  Simple  Assignment. 

For  valae  received,  I  hereby  asoign  all  my  right,  title  and  interest 
in  the  within  contract  to  John  Doe.  Dated  Chicago,  November  17, 
A.  D.  1882. 

RICHARD  ROE. 


Assignment  of  Wages. 

Know  all  Men  by  Tubse  Presents,  That  I,  Myrick  J.  Lasley, 
of  Riverside,  Cook  county,  and  State  of  Illinois,  in  consideration  of 
Fifty  Dollars,  the  receipt  of  which  I  acknowledge,  do  hereby  assign, 
transfer  and  set  over  to  George  Z.  Bassett,  of  the  same  place,  all 
claims  and  demands  which  I  now  have,  and  all  which  at  any  time 
between  the  date  hereof  and  the  seventeenth  day  of  January  next, 
A.  D.  1883,  I  may  or  shall  have  against  Cooper  Donelson  for  all  sums 


of  money  due,  or  to  become  due  to  me,  as  engineer  in  his  factory ; 
that  I  do  hereby  appoint  and  constitute  said  George  Z.  Bassett,  and 
bis  assigus,  my  attorney  irrevocable,  to  do  and  perform  all  acts, 
matters  and  things  in  the  premises  in  like  manner,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  I  could  if  personally  present 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  seventeenth 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1882. 

F.  O.  Buck,  Witness.  MYRICK  J.   LASLEY. 

[  The  above  form  ie  proper  for  all  aasiffnments  of  rights.  ] 


Form  off  Assignment  off  a  Mortgage. 

Know  all  Men  bt  These  Presents,  That  whereas  Donald 
Cooper,  of  the  town  of  Aurora,  in  Kane  county,  and  State  of  Illinois, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881,  by  his  deed  of  mortgage  of 
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MiK(^.«f  'AA  f»4.  *wC4f>     ■m:iAf>'.7  lii»iM*rt.'v»ft  ,  •&!  sar^t  ait  'it 
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•»VM '^  '^Ai»  TVwnrvC  TfAjtr*.  'a  au^  hi  %da«t  >•»< 

7l^:/.:4tM  AtuiVrarA.  "><  Ajcrvn,  >A  K«u^  <r,«iai:7  ait  Hjc«  'tf  dlanut. 

«Mt  OiA  •litt ' ><f*tni*A*  vf  yn^^^.j  .  v»  MTV*  «a«t  v»  ifvirt  :k«  «iHf»^  *a 

m^ff^V^t.^.  ^*^  U^^'^mAA,  tut  vA  ^^ibf^rw:^. 

0rt*'^.'%'fff.  xnA  tAmr,%i*f.nUfn,  V/  f^t^.t^  Ut  ic4  awl  ttef ?<*/«% 

•MM^  *lMi;  M!r  f/nwf^fMvl  '^  ^k>f  V/  &;».  «>r  :W«l  by  tbtt  Mai  Ik«aU 

Mt4  (mm^'fh  A«kltJk.  ■»/  iMrlr*.  ^rxitraVir*,  or  adariaiiftntor*.  Bifht 

Ari^  f  ^/«  f'^  mjmM^  my  iMrirt,  i>rx«fiitrir»,  aad  admiAi«tratr/r«. 
«'^n*^*»f*t  wtfb  tW  Mri4  Wniiajn  Aiiwl«>fw/f».  bi«  hHr*  aad  a#*i:p&#,  Ukat 
I  f»«t«r  ;t^#<4  fStfiit  V>  «««ffn  tb^  ■•14  iw>rt|gaf^  d«hc  a^  pnnni^«  aa 

Mpff*'—A^  flMf  tlMrr^  U  b^/w  da«  tWr«sr« tfufiMi^ :  aul  that  be.  the 

mM  W)U{«m  AM^ra^m,  ftball aikd  a»aj bare.  ImM,  ocimpf .  poM^M,  and 
«np»)//)r  riM!;  niiirMr  i^nhi^ftX,  b^/w^rer,  t/»  tb#;  rii|;bt  r^  r«d«iin|«cion.  a*  by 
tow  Ia  DciAii  t'Mnt'tt  U  pr'/ir!<k4;,  afafD*t  Um  lawfol  claim  of  all  per- 

in  wtti»«'»«  wb^«^/f  f  bavft  b«rr«nint/>  ff4;t  my  band  and  f«a]  thit 
*'larlrtA*^i<to  day  *4  TffffirmhtrT^  A.  D.  1»JW. 


In  prt't^ttf^.  *0f      I 
4oMff  4*0MKm.        r 


CAMERON  SMITH. 


I  Th^  fif/r/r*  $funUti  f/*.  OfJkn^tUtlg^d  Out  hum  om  a  lUtd.  ] 


f9fm  ef  Aftlfnineiit  ef  a  Uase. 

Kurow  Ai,(.  Men  *r  Thcmk  VuznKnrn^  That  I«  Jacob  Spencer,  of 
^1ikJitfo«  In  'V/Tik  e/itiritjr,  and  State  of  Illinfrif),  for  and  in  conffidera- 
tUftt  of  Two  lhindr<'d  l>onar«,  to  me  dnly  paid  by  Oeorj^e  J.  WatMm, 
of  th<T  •am«^  rlty,  tumnty  and  State,  d'l  by  tbeae  preaenta  grant,  con- 
Vfy,  a«iili(ri4  traniifer  and  net  fyrer  onto  aaid  Oeorge  J.  WatMm  a  cer- 
tain ifi«friimerit  tif  leaae,  lieaririic  date  the  0rat  day  of  May«  A.  D. 
\HiU,  e«ec»ited  by  Andrew  Kn^^x,  of  the  name  city,  connty  and  State, 
Ut  tw  for  a  t4<rni  of  two  yeara,  reaervinfc  unto  aaid  Andrew  Knox  the 
yf'arly  r<'nt  of  One  Iftjndrf^d  and  Klyht  Dollara,  payable  monthly. 

That  fhiM  aaalKnment  ahflll  take  effect  on  the  0ratdayo/  November, 
A.  I),  \HHU4  to  e^nitlniie  during  all  the  remainder  of  aaid  term  of  two 
year*,  aiitijert,  nevertheleaa,  Ut  the  renta,  rxivenanta,  conditiona  and 
provNIona  In  aaWi  leaae  mentioned. 

Thai  f  do  covenant,  prtimlae  and  aKree,  that  I,  Jacob  Spencer 
aforfaald,  am  now  In  the  full  enjoyment  and  poaaeaaion  of  aaid 
prcnil«<'H,  and  that  they  are  now  free  and  clear  of  all  aaaeaamenta, 
aHMlunmcnta.  tmekrcntH,  ImrfcalnH,  demanda,  taxca,  and  all  other 
«'n' iinibrnnri'ii  tcndInK  to  diatnrb  thi;  peaceful  enjoyment  of  aaid 
prcmJMi'a  by  the  anid  OcorK<'  J-  Wataon  diirlnff  the  unexpired  term  of 
IIiIh  Hiild  li<n»<'. 

Ill  Hltncaa  whereof  I  have  hereunto  act  my  hand  and  acal  this 
I'll/litiMMith  day  of  September,  A.  I).  IHHV. 


Ill  preBiMiee  of  | 

KoHKUT  Sri»TT,       r 
Mm  IIAKI.   Kank.      ) 


f^SMStf  ^ 


JACOB  SPENCER,     fj^ 


CiXaoM. 
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GEOBGE  JL  POBTEE.  -\»^^^ 


I.  Cteries  Bo9^  of 
of  EZboui.  for  and  in  coofider- 
by  Xortiaaer  M. 
of  lIfiBoi».  do  bervby 


ler  M.  EUioCt 

ai:  my  ri^ks.  tiiie  aad  iaccre*:  a  tke  ibain^  tctip  aad  capital  »sock 
aad  property  of  the  oorporalMa  aad  <omtttm  kaowa  a«  tke  Pnllaian 
A  BarriaqpoB  SaCroad  ooaapaay.  vkkk  compel  ^^  lt»  place  of 
ba<tae««  as  Chxca^ot.  is  C<w^  cocarj.  aad  Scate  of  IRiaoia.  And  I 
farther  ccyreaact  aad  a^rce  to  and  with  the  «aid  Mortiaaer  JL  Elliott, 
hi«  execatoTfw  adaiBi«tra£0r^  aad  SHifas,  thai,  at  the  reqaert  of  him 
or  thee  I  aad  my  ex«vtof«.  administrator*  aad  assigas,  ahall  and 
will  at  an  tiate*  hereafter  ex«<nte  aay  InstrmaKnt  that  may  be  neces- 
ftarr  to  rciFt  completely  in  him  or  them  all  my  ri^t#.  title  and 
interest  to  «aid  property,  scrip  and  nock,  aad  to  enable  him  or  them 
to  po^fei^A,  control,  enjoy  and  transfer  all  the  property  aad  choaea  in 
action  herein  a»«gned.  or  intended  to  be  aarigned. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  aAx  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Sycamore, 
De  KaJb  connty.  and  State  of  Illinois,  this  twenty-irat  day  of  Norem- 
ber,  A.  D.  1^ 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 
ROEEKT  Flag«, 
WiLLUui  B.  Smfth. 


} 


CHARLES  ROSS. 


PI 


Fom  off  AssiflMMiit  off  a  PatenL 

Kxow  All  Mejs  bt  Thesb  PRSSE^cra,  That  in  consideration  of 
One  Tboaaand  Dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Norman  Endicott,  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  and  SUte  of  New 
Yoric,  I  do  hereby  sell  and  assign  to  the  said  Norman  Endicott  all  my 
right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  the  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States,  No.  100,000,  for  an  improvement  in  hydraulic  engines,  granted 
to  me  September  twenty-one,  A.  D.  1882,  the  same  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  by  the  said  Norman  Endicott  to  the  full  end  of  the  term  for 
which  said  letters  patent  are  granted,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  the 
same  would  have  been  held  and  enjoyed  by  me  if  this  assignment 
and  sale  bad  not  been  made. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty-flrst  day  of  November, 
A.  D.  1882,  at  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  and  State 
of  New  York. 


In  presence  of 
Silas  W.  Jones 
Robert  Scott 


■1 


SOLOMON  TIBBS.  fTT* 


yi»ii»ij» 


Form  of  Assignment  of  the  Copyright  of  a  Book. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  in  consideration  of 
the  Bum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Jogiah 
Allen  and  Joshua  Billinga,  partners  and  publishers,  doing  business 
at  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  1  do 
hereby  sell  and  assign  the  copyright  heretofore  taken  out  by  me  for 
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the  book  entitled  "Cottage  Papers:  A  Literary  Miscellany  for  All 
Ages/*  of  which  I  am  the  author  and  proprietor,  the  certificate  of 
which  copyright  Is  annexed  to  this  assignment,  with  all  my  literary 
property,  right,  title  and  Interest  In  and  to  said  book,  and  all  the 
profit,  benefit,  or  advantage  that  shall  or  may  arise  from  printing,  pub- 
lishing and  vending  the  same  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  llie 
United  States  of  America,  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  during  the 
full  end  and  term  for  which  the  said  copyright  has  been  issued. 

In  witness  whereof,  at  Chicago,  in  Cook  county,  and  State  of 
Illinois,  I  have  hereunto  aflSxed  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty- first 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1882. 

In  presence  of     1 
Roger  Ridebuood,  >  MATTHEW  HAWTHORN.    ?rT*i 

John  Harmon.         )  (3»..^^ 

Note. — To  the  foregoing  assignment  must  be  securely  fastened 
either  the  original,  or  a  properly  certified  copy,  of  the  certificate  of 
copyright  for  said  book.  Issued  by  the  librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington. 

Assignments  of  patent  and  copyrights  should  be  acknowledged  and 
recorded  in  the  patent  ofllce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


/Issignment  by  a  Debtor,  for  the  Benefit  off  His  Creditors. 

Know  all  Men  bt  These  Presents,  that  this  assignment,  made 
this  twenty-first  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1882,  by  Norton  Norris, 
of  Salamanca,  in  the  county  of  Gregory,  and  State  of  Tennessee, 
dealer  in  general  merchandise,  of  the  first  part,  and  Hiram  Hunt,  of 
the  same  place,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  several  persons,  creditors 
of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  who  have  executed  or  shall  here- 
after execute  or  accede  to  these  presents,  of  the  third  part,  witnesseth : 

That  whereas  the  said  pariy  of  the  first  part  is  justly  indebted  in 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  has  become  unable  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  same  with  punctuality,  or  in  full;  and  that  he,  the  said 
Norris  Norton,  is  now  desirous  of  making  a  fair  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  his  property  and  effects  among  his  creditors:  Now, 
therefore,  the  said  pariy  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises,  and  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
has  bargained,  granted  and  sold,  released,  assigned,  transferred,  and 
set  over  and  by  these  presents  does  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  release, 
assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  and  singular,  his  lands 
tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels  and  choses  in  action,  of 
every  name,  nature  and  description,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be, 
more  particularly  enumerated  and  described  in  the  schedule  hereunto 
annexed,  marked  **  Schedule  1,'*  excepting  and  reserving  such 
property  only  as  is  exempted  by  law  from  attachment;  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and 
assigns:  but  in  trust  and  confidence,  nevertheless,  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate,  and  to  collect  the  said 


choses  In  action,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  cash  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  his  Judgment  may  appear  best, 
and  most  for  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned,  making  sales 
thereof  for  cash  or  on  credit,  at  public  auction,  or  by  private  con- 
tract, and  with  the  right  to  compound  for  the  said  choses  in  action, 
accepting  a  part  of  the  value  thereof  for  the  whole,  where  the  trustee 
shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do;  and  then,  in  trxMt^  to  dispose  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  said  property  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit: 

First.  To  pay  all  such  debts  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  a  preference  in  such  cases. 

Second.  To  pay  and  discharge  all  the  just  and  reasonable  expenses, 
costs  and  charges  of  executing  this  assignment,  and  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  trust  hereby  created,  including  the  lawful  commissions  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part  for  his  services  In  executing  the  said 
trust. 

Third.  To  distribute  and  pay  the  remainder  of  said  proceeds  to  the 
creditors  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  all  debts  and  liabilities 
which  he  may  owe,  or  for  which  he  may  lawfully  be  held  responsible, 
to  any  person  Mrhomsocver;  provided,  that  should  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  his  assets  not  be  suflScient  to  pay  all  his  indebt- 
edness, then  the  said  debts  are  to  be  paid  ratably  and  in  proportion. 

Fourth.  The  residue  and  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sales 
and  disposal  of  the  assets  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  if  any  there 
be,  after  paying  all  his  debts  in  full,  shall  be  repaid  to  him,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  pari,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns. 

And  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  better  execution  of  these 
presents,  and  of  the  several  trusts  hereby  reposed,  does  hereby  make, 
nominate  and  appoint  the  said  pariy  of  the  second  part,  and  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  his  true  and  lawful  attorney 
irrevocable,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  do,  transact  and  perform 
all  acts,  deeds,  matters  and  things  which  can  or  may  be  necessary  in 
the  premises,  as  fully  and  completely  as  the  said  pariy  of  the  first 
part  might  or  could  do,  were  these  presents  not  executed;  and  also 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  for  any  of  them,  to  make,  constitute 
and  appoint  one  or  more  attorneys  under  him,  and  at  his  pleasure  to 
revoke  the  same;  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  whatever  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  substitute,  shall  lawfully  do  in  the 
premises. 

And  the  pariy  of  the  second  part,  hereby  accepting  these  trusts, 
covenants  to  and  with  each  of  the  other  parties  hereto,  to  execute  the 
same  faithfully;  and  that  this  covenant  shall  be  as  binding  upon  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns  as  it  is  upon  himself. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence 
Uriah  Welch 
David  T 

Creditors  assent  by  proving  their  debts  or  filing  the  same  with  the 
assignee  As  it  conveys  real  estate,  It  should  be  acknowledged  and 
recorded  as  a  deed. 


ce  of  I 
^Telch,  > 
'.Ellis.  ) 


NORTON  N0RRIS,-(8EalV- 
HIRAM  HUNT.-(9EALf- 


-^ 


TIT 


=»*'??'[."' 


BA 


IL. 


■"^W-^ 


•»- 


^HE  WORD  BAIL,*  in  law,  has  very  much 

i)^    the  same  meaning  as  ''guaranty,"  and  is 

v  -      a  voucher  by  a  competent  person,    or 

persons,  that  another  person  will  perform  a  duty 

required  by  the  civil  authority. 

The  effect  of  such  a  voucher,  or  guaranty,  is 

to  temporarily  set  free,  liberate,  or  release  from 

custody  a  person,  or  persons,  charged  with  the 

infraction  of  some  public  law. 


In  law,  such  a  guaranty  is  called  a  recogniz- 
ance, the  surety  being  the  bailor,  and  the  pris- 
oner the  bailee. 

The  bailor  usually  engages,  under  the  penalty 
of  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  case  of 
forfeiture,  that  the  bailee  will  be  present  and 
submit  himself  peaceably  to  the  court  whenever 
his  trial  or  examination  is  appointed,  and 
patiently  abide  the  issue  thereof. 
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In  case  a  prisoner  who  has  been  bailed  out  of 
custody  does  not  appear  for  trial  at  the  time 
specified  in  the  bail-bond,  the  surety  forfeits 
whatever  sum  is  thereby  pledged. 


Bail  in  civil  transactions  is  seldom  required. 
Guaranty  Forms  and  Letters  of  Credit,  elsewhere 
explained,  appear  to  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity and  practice  of  these  obligations. 


Recognizance  for  Further  Examination. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

Coanty  of  Cook,  S  '  I^^b  <^7  personally  appeared  before  the 
nndersigned,  a  jastice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  coanty,  Henry 
Carter,  George  R.  Brown  and  James  T.  White,  all  of  Chicago,  in 
said  county  and  State,  and  Jointly  and  severally  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  indebted  nnto  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ulinois,  in  the 
stun  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, lands  and  tenements. 

Whereas,  the  above  bonnden  Henry  Carter,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1883,  was  brought  and  examined  by  and  before 
Horace  Donohue.  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  afore- 
said, on  a  charge  preferred  against  the  said  Henry  Carter,  for  stealing 
Fifty  Dollars  from  the  store  of  Julius  Wright,  in  said  county,  and  the 
further  examination  of  said  Henry  Carter  having  been  continued  to 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  x.  ,  and  the  said 
Henry  Carter  having  been  adjudged  and  required  by  the  said  Jastice 


^ 


to  give  bonds,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  said  charge.  Now  the  condi- 
tion of  this  recognisance  is  such  that  if  the  above -bonnden  Henry 
Carter  shall  be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned,  at  the  Third 
District  Police  court-room,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  said  coufity, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883,  it  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  then 
and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  people  of  the  State  of  Ulinois,  on 
said  charge,  and  abide  the  order  and  Judgment  of  said  court,  and  not 
depart  the  same  without  leave,  then  and  in  that  case  this  recognizance 
to  become  void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  thirtieth  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1882. 


Taken,  entered  into  and 
acknowledged  before 
me,  this  thirtieth  day 
of  December,  1882. 

Horace  Donohue, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


HENRY  CARTER,  -<8Eal>- 

GEORGE  R.  BROWN,  -<8Eal)- 

JAMES  T.  WHITE,     -(seal)- 
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ilLLS  OF  SALE  are  written  evidences  of 
agreements  by  wliich  parties  transfer  to 
others,  for  a  consideration,  all  their  riglit, 
title  and  interest  in  personal  property. 

The  ownership  of  personal  property,  in  law, 
is  considered   changed  by  the  delivery  of  such 
property  to  the  purchaser;  though  in  some  States, 
without  delivery,  a  bill  of  sale  is  good  evidence 
of  ownership,  even  against  creditors,  provided 


Common  Form  off  Bill  off  Salo. 

Know  all  Men  by  this  instrument,  that  I,  Philetns  Howe,  of 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  of  the  first  part,  for  and  In  consideration  of 
Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  to  me  paid  by  Charles  Rose,  of  the 
same  place,  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, have  sold,  and  by  this  instrument  do  convey  unto  the  said 
Rose,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  my  undivided  half  of  twenty  acres  of  grass,  now  growing  on 
the  farm  of  Lorenzo  Pease,  in  the  town  above  mentioned;  one  pair  of 
mules,  ten  swine,  and  three  cows,  belonging  to  me  and  in  my  posses- 
sion at  the  farm  aforesaid ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  par- 
ty of  the  second  part,  his  executors  and  assigns,  forever.  And  I  do, 
for  myself  and  legal  representatives,  agree  with  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  his  legal  representatives,  to  warrant  and  defend  the 
sale  of  the  afore- mentioned  property  and  chattels  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  his  legal  representatives,  against  all  and  every 
person  whatsoever. 

In  witnefts  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  hand  this  tenth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

PHILETUS  HOWE. 


Bill  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property. 

Know  allMeh  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  T.  Hall,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  planter,  in  consideration  of    Six    Hundred   and 


-H — 

the  sale  was  not  fraudulently  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  payment  of  debts. 

Juries  have  power  to  determine  the  fairness 
or  unfairness  of  a  sale,  and  upon  evidence  of 
fraud  such  bill  of  sale  will  be  ignored  and  de- 
clared void. 

Any  form  of  words,  importing  that  the  seller 
transfers  to  the  buyer  the  title  to  personal  prop- 
erty, is  a  bill  of  sale. 


Sevcnty-FiveDoIlars  ($675)  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Oscar  D.  Scott,  of 
Montgomery,  Albany,  the  receipt  whereof  Is  hereby  acknowledged, 
do  hereby  bargain,  sell,  and  deliver  unto  the  said  Oscar  D.  Scott  the 
following  property, to  wit: 

Four  mules ®  $125 $500 

Two  sets  Harness @  20 40 

Two  Farm  Wagons (^85 70 

One  Corn-Planter @  80 20 

Three  Plows ®  15 45 

Total $675 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  said  Oscar  D. 
Scott,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  his  own  proper 
use  and  benefit,  forever.  And  I,  the  said  John  T.  Hall,  do  avow 
myself  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and  chattels; 
that  I  have  full  power,  good  right,  and  lawful  authority  to  dispose  of 
said  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  as  aforesaid;  and  that  I  will,  and 
my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  shall  warrant  and  defend 
the  said  bargained  goods  and  chattels  nnto  the  said  Oscar  D.  Scott, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  and  against  the  law- 
ful claims  and  demands  of  all  persons. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  T.  Hall,  have  hereto  set  my 
hand  this  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three. 

JOHN  T.  HALL. 


FORM    AND   SI:G(;KSTI<>XS   RKIJVTINtJ   TO    BILLS   OF    LADIXO. 
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BILLS  OF  LADING. 


iILIJS  OF  LADING  are  accounts  in  writing 
of  merchandise  shipped  from  one  place  to 
another,  by  any  person,  on  board  of  an 
ocean  or  hike  vessel,  or  on  a  railroad  car,  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  an  officer  of  a 
freight  line  or  a  railroad  company,  who  thus 


acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
agrees  to  deliver  them  safely  at  the  place  to  which 
they  are  sent.  One  bill  of  lading  is  kept  by  the 
shipper,  one  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods, 
and  one  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods 
are  directed.     The  following  shows  form  of  bill: 


• 


UNION     LINE. 


THBOUGH  FREIGHT  LIKE,  OWNED  AND  OPEEATED  BT  THE  FEKH8TLVAHIA  COKPAITT,  VIA  P.  F.  ft  C.  R.  R. 

(iEO   B.  EDWARD.S,  Eat«teni  Manager,  Plttuburgh*  Pa.  D.  8.  GRAY,  Western  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  CHANDLER,  General  Agent,        _  -  -  -  -  N.  W.  Corner  DearlK)rn  and  Washington  Streets,  Chicago,  HI. 


MARKS. 


New  York. 


This  Bill  of  Lading 


FROM 


Chicago,  111., 


TO 


-CV— 't- 


A 


Tht  Bate  of  Frtisht  Thmsh  ii  to  t« 


No.  ^<^^6. 

ReceiTeil  firoi 


Chicago,  111.,  - 


^_ 


—•--»—•- 


-^CL. 


:2^,  188J2 


iZ 


/ 


-o-# 


the   following  packages  (contents  and  value  unknown,)   in  apparent  good  order,  viz.  : 


y. 


Q^ 


■O— O- 


-^. 


/aso 


Marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  to  be  transported  by  the  Union  Line,  and  the  steamboats,  rail- 
road companies  and  forwarding  lines  with  which  it  connects,  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz.  : 
It  being  exprettlv  understood  and  agreed,  That  the  Union  Line  reserves  the  right,  in  consideration 
of  issiring  a  through  bill  of  lading,  and  guaranteeing  a  through  rate,  to  forward  said  goods  by  any  railroad 
line  between  points  of  shipment  and  destination. 

It  la  further  agreed  That  the  rates  given  on  bulk  freight  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  not  less 
than  24,000  poumls  will  be  loaded  in  each  car,  and  that  such  minimum  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  this 
line,  be  chnrged  for,  whether  that  quantity  is  placed  in  the  car  or  not. 

It  la  further  agreed  That  all  weight  in  excess  of  30,000  lbs.  per  car  will  be  charged  double  the  rate 
named  in  this  bill  of  lading. 

It  la  further  agreed  That  the  said  Union  Line,  and  the  steamboats,  railroad  companies  and  forward- 
ing lines  with  which  it  connects,  and  which  receives  said  property,  shall  not  be  liable  for  leakage  of  oils 
(^  J    ^  yK   Dpr  11)0  lb««  "'  °"^  ^*"^  **'  liquids;  breakage  of  any  kind  of  glass,  earthen  or  queensware,  carboys  of  acids,  or  articles 

^  / .  O  O  "  packed  in  glass,  stoves  and  stove  furniture,  castings,  machinery,  carriages,  furniture,  musical  instruments 

^^  of  any  kind,  packages  of  eggs;  or  for  rjust  of  iron  and  of  iron  articles;  or  for  loss  or  damage  by  wet,  dirt, 

Are  or  loss  of  weight;  or  for  condition  of  baling  in  hay,  hemp  or  cotton;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  of  any 
kind  on  any  articles  whose  bulk  requires  it  to  be  carried  on  open  cars;  nor  for  damage  to  perishable 
property  of  any  kind,  occasioned  by  delays  from  any  cause,  or  by  change  of  weather;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  on  any  article  of  property  what- 
ever, by  fire  or  other  casualty,  while  in  transit,  or  while  in  depots  or  places  of  transhipment,  or  at  depots  or  landings  at  point  of  delivery;  nor 
for  loss  or  damage  by  Are,  collision,  or  the  dangers  of  navigation  while  on  seas,  rivers,  lakes  or  canals.  All  goods  or  property  under  this  bill 
of  lading  will  be  subject,  at  its  owner^s  cost,  to  necessary  cooperage  or  baling,  and  is  to  be  transported  to  the  depots  of  the  companies  or  land- 
itig  of  the  steamboats  or  forwarding  lines,  at  the  {Miint  receipted  to,  for  delivery. 

It  ia  further  agreed  That  unless  this  bill  of  lading,  pn>perly  indorsed,  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  Union  Line  at  destination,  on   or 
before  the  arrival  thereof  the  he  rein -above -desert  bed  property,  the  said  line  is  authorized   to  deliver  the  said  property  to  the  consignee,  or 
to  the  party  to  whose  care  it  is,  by  this  bill  of  lading,  consigned;  and  after  «uch  delivery,  the  said  line  shall  be.no  longer  responsible  fororon 
account  of  any  assignment  or  transfer  thereof. 
[  The  claims  relating  to  the  time  when  the  liatnlUy  of  the  Union  Line  ceases,  and  the  responMbilify  of  shippers  as  to  costs  arA  charges^  omitted.  ] 

It  la  further  atipulated  and  agreed  That  in  case  of  any  loss,  detriment,  or  damage,  done  to  or  sustained  by  any  of  the  property  herein 
receipted  for  during  such  transportation,  whereby  any  legal  liability  or  responsibility  shall  or  may  be  incurred,  that  company  alone  shall  be  held 
answerable  therefor  in  whose  actual  custody  the  same  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  such  loss,  detriment,  or  damage,  and  the  carrier 
so  liable  shall  have  tne  full  benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may  have  l>een  effected  uptm  or  on  account  of  said  goods. 

And  it  ia  further  agreed  That  the  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage  so  accruing,  so  far  as  it  shall  fall  upon  the  carriers  above  described,  shall 
be  computed  at  the  value  or  cost  of  said  goods  or  property  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment  under  this  bill  of  lading,  unless  the  value  of 
the  articles  has  been  agreed  np<m  with  the  shipper,  or  so  determined  by  the  classification  upon  which  the  rates  are  based. 

It  ia  further  agreed  That  all  weights  furnished  by  shippers  are  subject  to  corrections. 

Thia  contract  in  executed  and  accomplished,  and  the  liability  of  the  companies,  as  common  carriers  thereunder,  terminates  on  the  arrival 
of  ihe  goods  or  property  at  the  station  or  depot  of  delivery  (and  the  companies  will  be  liable  as  warehousemen  only  thereafter),  and  unless 
removed  by  the  consignee  from  the  stations  or  depots  of  delivery  witliin  twenty-four  hours  of  their  said  arrival,  they  may  be  removed  and 
stored  by  the  companies,  at  the  owner's  expense  and  risk. 

KOnCE — In  accepting  this  bill  of  lading,  the  shipper  or  other  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  property  carried,  expressly  accepts  and  agrees  to 
all  its  stipulation?,  exceptions  and  conditions.  ^  ^   CHAiroi.ER,  Agent. 
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In  case  a  prisoner  who  has  been  bailed  out  of 
custody  does  not  appear  for  trial  at  the  time 
specified  in  the  bail-bond,  the  surety  forfeits 
whatever  sum  is  thereby  pledged. 


Bail  in  civil  transactions  is  seldom  required. 
Guaranty  Forms  and  Letters  of  Credit,  elsewhere 
explained,  appear  to  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity and  practice  of  these  obligations. 


Recognizance  for  Further  Examination. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

County  of  Cook,  )  *  This  day  personally  appeared  before  the 
undersigned,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  county,  Henry 
Carter,  George  R.  Brown  and  James  T.  White,  all  of  Chicago,  in 
said  county  and  State,  and  Jointly  and  severally  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  indebted  unto  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the 
sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, lands  and  tenements. 

Whereas,  the  above  bounden  Henry  Carter,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1882,  was  brought  and  examined  by  and  before 
Horace  Donohue.  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  afore- 
said, on  a  charge  preferred  against  the  said  Henry  Carter,  for  stealing 
Fifty  Dollars  from  the  store  of  Julius  Wright,  in  said  county,  and  the 
further  examination  of  said  Henry  Carter  having  been  continued  to 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  ,  and  the  said 
Henry  Carter  having  been  adjudged  and  required  by  the  said  justice 


to  give  bonds,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  said  charge.  Now  the  condi- 
tion of  this  recognizance  is  such  that  if  the  above -bounden  Henry 
Carter  shall  be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned,  at  the  Third 
District  Police  court-room,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  said  county, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  then 
and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on 
said  charge,  and  abide  the  order  and  judgment  of  said  court,  and  not 
depart  the  same  without  leave,  then  and  in  that  case  this  recognizance 
to  become  void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  thirtieth  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1882. 


Taken,  entered  into  and 
acknowledged  before 
me,  this  thirtieth  day 
of  December,  1882. 

Horace  Donor  ue. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


HENRY  CARTBR, 

GEORGE  R.  BROWN, 

JAMES  T.  WHITE. 


-<8EAL)- 
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ilLLS  OF  SALE  are  written  evidences  of 
agreements  by  which  parties  transfer  to 
others,  for  a  consideration,  all  their  right, 
title  and  interest  in  personal  property. 

The  ownership  of  personal  property,  in  law, 
is  considered   changed  by  the  delivery  of  such 
property  to  the  purchaser;  though  in  some  States, 
without  delivery,  a  bill  of  sale  is  good  evidence 
of  ownership,  even  against  creditors,  provided 


the  sale  was  not  fraudulently  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  payment  of  debts. 

Juries  have  power  to  determine  the  fairness 
or  unfairness  of  a  sale,  and  upon  evidence  of 
fraud  such  bill  of  sale  will  be  ignored  and  de- 
clared void. 

Any  form  of  words,  importing  that  the  seller 
transfers  to  the  buyer  the  title  to  personal  prop- 
erty, is  a  bill  of  sale. 


Common  Form  of  Bill  off  Sale. 

Know  all  Men  by  this  instrument,  that  I,  Philetns  Howe,  of 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  to  me  paid  by  Charles  Rose,  of  the 
same  place,  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, have  sold,  and  by  this  instrument  do  convey  unto  the  said 
Rose,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  my  undivided  half  of  twenty  acres  of  grass,  now  growing  on 
the  farm  of  Lorenzo  Pease,  in  the  town  above  mentioned;  one  pair  of 
mules,  ten  swine,  and  three  cows,  belonging  to  me  and  in  my  posses- 
sion at  the  farm  aforesaid ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  par- 
ty of  the  second  part,  his  executors  and  assigns,  forever.  And  I  do, 
for  myself  and  legal  representatives,  agree  with  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  his  legal  representatives,  to  warrant  and  defend  the 
sale  of  the  afore- mentioned  property  and  chattels  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  his  legal  representatives,  against  all  and  every 
person  whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  hand  this  tenth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

PHILETUS  HOWE. 


Bill  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property. 

Know  allMen  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  T.  Hall,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  planter,  in  consideration  of    Six    Hundred    and 


Seventy -Five  Dollars  ($675)  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Oscar  D.  Scott,  of 
Montgomery,  Albany,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
do  hereby  bargain,  sell,  and  deliver  unto  the  said  Oscar  D.  Scott  the 
following  property,to  wit: 

Four  mules (^  S125 $500 

Two  sets  Harness @  20 40 

Two  Farm  Wagons @  85 70 

One  Corn-Planter ®  20 20 

Three  Plows ®  15 45 

ToUl $675 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  said  Oscar  D. 
Scott,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  his  own  proper 
use  and  benefit,  forever.  And  I,  the  said  John  T.  Hall,  do  avow 
myself  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and  chattels; 
that  I  have  full  power,  good  right,  and  lawful  authority  to  dispose  of 
said  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  as  aforesaid;  and  that  I  will,  and 
my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  shall  warrant  and  defend 
the  said  bargained  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  said  Oscar  D.  Scott, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  and  against  the  law- 
ful claims  and  demands  of  all  persons. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  T.  Hall,  have  hereto  set  my 
hand  this  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy -three. 

JOHN  T.  HALL. 


^ 
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BILLS  OF  LADING. 


€g*^' 


JLLS  OF  LADING  are  accounts  in  writing 
of  merchandise  shipped  from  one  place  to 
another,  by  any  person,  on  board  of  an 
ocean  or  lake  vessel,  or  on  a  railroad  car,  signed 
bv  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  an  officer  of  a 
freight  line  or  a  railroad  company,  who  thus 


acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
agrees  to  deliver  them  safely  at  the  place  to  which 
they  are  sent.  One  bill  of  lading  is  kept  by  the 
shipper,  one  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods, 
and  one  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods 
are  directed.     The  following  shows  form  of  bill: 


• 


UNION     LINE. 


THBOUGH  FREIGHT  LIKE,  OWNED  AND  OPEEATED  BT  THE  FENN8TLVANIA  COKPANT,  VIA  P.  F.  ft  C.  R.  R. 

GEO    B.  EDWARD,S,  Ea««tern  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  D.  S.  GRAY,  Western  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  CHANDLER,  General  Agent,        -  -  -  -  -  N.  W.  Corner  Dearborn  and  Washington  Streets,  Chicago,  Dl. 


MARKS. 


New  York. 


This  Bill  of  Lading 


FROM 


Chicago,  111., 


Ko.  <^<^<^6. 

ReceiTed  finni 


Chicago,  111.,  ^-^^^.-.-^  ^iS,  188.2 


the   following  packages  (contents  and  value  unknown,)   in  apparent  good  order,  viz.  : 


^f7^- 


cjy* 


X.--CL. 


C/* 


V-, 


.u 


t-^i — O — ^iS-SP-.  /  Z^^    (J        -^ <JL-<^, 


Tht  Bate  of  IMght  Thmgh  ii  to  t« 


Marked  and  numbered  a»  in  the  margin,  to  ))e  trane>ported  by  the  Union  Line,  and  the  steamboats,  rail- 
road companies  and  forwarding  lines  with  which  it  connects,  (m  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz.  : 
It  being  exprettlv  nnderttood  and  agreed,  That  the  Union  Line  reserves  the  right,  in  considenition 
of  issuing  a  through  bill  of  lading,  and  guaranteeing  a  through  rate,  to  forward  said  goods  by  any  railroad 
line  tH'tween  points  of  shipment  and  destination. 

It  is  further  agreed  That  the  rates  given  on  bulk  freight  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  not  less 
thiin  34,000  pounds  will  be  loaded  in  each  car,  and  that  such  minimum  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  this 
line,  be  charged  for,  whether  that  quantity  is  placed  in  the  car  or  not. 

It  it  further  agreed  That  all  weight  in  excess  of  30,000  lbs.  per  car  will  be  charged  double  the  rate 
named  in  this  bill  of  lading. 

It  it  further  agreed  That  the  said  Union  Line,  and  the  steamboats,  railroad  companies  and  forward- 
ing lines  with  which  it  connects,  and  which  receives  said  property,  shall  not  be  liable  for  leakage  of  oils 
r^  J    yt  yf   .,p.  100  iKg  ***"  ®"y  ^^^^  o'  liquids;  breakage  of  any  kind  of  glass,  earthen  or  queensware,  carboys  of  acids,  or  articles 

C>  /  .  O  0  packed  in  glass,  st«)ve8  and  stove  furniture,  castings,  machinery,  carriages,  furniture,  musical  instruments 

^  of  any  kind,  packages  of  eggs;  or  for  rjust  of  inm  and  of  iron  articles;  or  for  loss  or  damage  by  wet,  dirt. 

Are  or  loss  of  weight;  or  for  condition  of  baling  in  hay,  hemp  or  cotton;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  of  any 
kind  on  any  articles  whose  bulk  requires  it  to  be  carried  on  open  cars;  nor  for  damage  to  perishable 
property  of  any  kind,  occasioned  by  delays  from  any  cause,  or  by  change  of  weather:  nor  for  loss  or  damage  on  any  article  of  property  what- 
ever, by  fire  or  other  casualty,  while  in  transit,  or  while  in  depots  or  places  of  transhipment,  or  at  depots  or  landings  at  point  of  delivery;  nor 
for  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  collision,  or  the  dangers  of  navigation  while  on  seas,  rivers,  lakes  or  canals.  All  goods  or  property  under  this  bill 
of  lading  will  be  subject,  at  its  owncr*s  cost,  to  necessary  cooperage  or  baling,  and  is  to  be  transported  to  the  depots  of  the  companies  or  land- 
ing of  the  steamboats  or  foni'arding  lines,  at  the  point  receipted  to,  for  delivery. 

It  it  further  agreed  That  unless  this  bill  of  lading,  properly  indorsed,  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  Union  Line  at  destination,  on  or 
before  the  arrival  thereof  the  herein-above-described  property,  the  said  line  is  authorized   to  deliver  the  said  property  to  the  consignee,  or 
to  the  party  to  whose  care  it  is,  by  this  bill  of  lading,  consigned;  and  after  such  delivery,  the  said  line  shall  be.no  longer  responsible  for  or  on 
account  of  any  assignment  or  transfer  thereof. 
[  The  elaimg  rtlating  to  thf  time  when  the  liability  of  the  Union  Line  ceanen^  and  the  reAporndbility  of  shippers  as  to  costs  and  charges^  onUfted.  ] 

It  is  further  ttipnlated  and  agreed  That  in  case  of  any  loss,  detriment,  or  damage,  done  to  or  sustained  by  any  of  the  property  herein 
receipted  for  during  snch  transportation,  whereby  any  legal  liability  or  responsibility  shall  or  may  be  incurred,  that  company  alone  shall  be  held 
answerable  therefor  in  whose  actual  custody  the  same  may  \)v  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  such  loss,  detriment,  or  damage,  and  the  carrier 
so  liable  shall  have  tne  full  benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may  have  been  effected  upon  or  on  account  of  said  goods. 

And  it  is  farther  agreed  That  the  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage  so  accruing,  so  far  as  it  shall  fall  upon  the  carriers  above  described,  shall 
be  computed  at  the  valiie  or  cost  of  said  gooils  or  property  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment  under  this  bill  of  lading,  unless  the  value  of 
the  articles  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  shipper,  or  so  determined  by  the  classification  ui>on  which  the  rates  are  based. 

It  is  further  agreed  That  all  weights  furnished  by  shippers  are  subject  to  corrections. 

This  contract  is  executed  and  accomplished,  and  tlie  liability  of  the  companies,  as  c(mimoTi  carriers  thereunder,  terminates  on  the  arrival 
of  the  goods  or  property  at  the  station  or  depot  of  delivery  (and  the  companies  will  be  liable  as  warehousemen  only  thereafter),  and  unless 
removed  by  the  consignee  from  the  stations  or  depots  of  delivery  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  said  arrival,  they  may  be  removed  and 
stored  by  the  companies,  at  the  owner's  expense  and  risk. 

NOnCB — In  accepting  this  bill  of  lading,  the  shipper  or  other  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  pmperty  carried,  expresslv  accepts  and  agrees  to 
all  its  KH|.uI«tlon.,  exception,  and  conUition*.  ^   ^   CHANDLEB,  Agent. 
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BONDS. 
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^  BOXD  i.s  a  written  admission  of  an  obliga- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  maker,  whereby 
4^  he  pledges  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  another  person  or  persons,  at  a 
certain  specified  time,  for  some  real  consider- 
ation. 

The  person  giving  the  bond  is  termed  the 
obligor;  the  person  receiving  the  same  is  called 
the  obligee. 

A  bond,  as  defined  above,  is  a  single  bond; 
but  generally  conditions  are  added  to  the  bond, 
whereby  the  person  giving  the  same  must  per- 
form some  specific  act  or  acts,  in  which  case  the 
bond  becomes  void;  otherwise  it  remains  in  full 
force  and  eftect. 

The  penalty  attached  to  the  bond  is  usually 
suflicient  to  cover  debt,  interest,  and  costs,  be- 
ing generally  placed  at  a  sum  twice  the  amount 


.,. 


-y 


'.<iJ 


of  the  real  de))t,  the  fact  being  stated  that  such 
penalty  is  the  sum  fixed  upon  as  liquidated  or 
settled  damages,  in  event  of  failure  to  meet 
payments  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
bond. 

The  bond  mav  be  s(»  drawn  as  to  have  the 
penalty  attach  and  appertain  to  either  the  obli- 
gor or  o))ligee. 

Though,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
bond  is  in  full  eftect,  yet  an  act  of  Providence, 
whereby  its  accomplishment  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, relieves  the  party  obligated  from  an  en- 
forcement of  the  penalty. 

Action  on  such  instrument  must  be  brought 
within  twenty  years  after  right  of  action  ac- 
crues, or  within  such  time  as  j)rovided  by  the 
statutes  of  the  difterent  Sttites. 


Common  Form  of  Bond. 

Know  all  Men  by  thin  iiiHtrnmcnt,  that  I,  Jonas  Clayton,  of  Wil- 
mington, Hanover  County,  t^te  of  North  Carolina,  am  firmly  lx>iiud 
unto  Henry  Morne  of  the  place  aforesaid,  in  the  nnm  of  One  Thousand 
Dollar«i,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Henry  Morse,  or  hix  le^al  reprt^senta- 
tivec;  to  which  payment,  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself  or  my  legal 
representatives,  by  this  instrument. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  and  dated  this  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy -three. 

The  condition  of  this  bond  is  such  that^  if  I,  Jonas  Clayton,  my 
heirs,  administrators,  or  executors,  shall  promptly  pay  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  in  three  equal  annual  payments  from  the  date 
hereof,  with  annual  interest,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  of  no 
effect:  otherwise  to  \w.  in  full  force  and  valid. 

Signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered in  presence  of 
Geobqe  Downing. 


JONAS  CLAYTON. 


L.  H 


Bond  off  Cashier  of  a  Bank. 

Know  all  Men  by  this  instrument,  that  I,  Nathaniel  Howard,  of 
San  Antonio,  County  of  Bexar,  and  State  of  Texas,  am  firmly 
bound  to  the  First  National  Bank  corporation  of  said  town,  county, 
and  State,  in  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  to  I)e  paid 
to  the  First  National  Bank  corporation,  or  assigns,  aforementioned: 
for  which  payment  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators by  tliis  instrument. 

Scaled  with  my  seal,  and  dated  this  third  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Whereas,  the  above  boundon  Nathaniel  Howard  has  been  appointed 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Antonio,  aforementioned, 
l)y  reason  whereof  various  sums  of  money,  giMnls,  valuables,  and 
other  property,  belonging  to  said  Bank  corporation,  will  ctmie  into 
his  custody; 

Therefore,  the  condition  of  the  atxjve  inind  i*  such,  that,  if  the 
said  Nsithaniel  Ilowanl.  his  executors  or  administrators,  at  tl»e  expi- 
ration i)f  his  time  of  service  to  said  tmnk,  upon  request  to  him  or 


them  made,  shall  deliver  unto  the  said  iwink  c/)rporation  or  their 
agent,  or  their  attorney,  a  correct  account  of  all  sums  of  money, 
goods,  valuables,  and  other  proi)erty,  as  it  comes  into  his  custody,  as 
cashier  of  said  l>ank,  and  shall  pay  and  deliver  to  his  successor  in 
oftlce,  or  any  other  person  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  all  Iml- 
ances,  sums  of  money,  goods,  valuables,  and  other  property,  which 
shall  be  in  his  hands,  and  due  by  him  to  said  bank  corporation:  and 
if  the  said  Nathaniel  Howard  shall  justly,  honestly,  and  faithfully, 
in  4II  matters,  serve  the  said  bank  corponition  as  cashicK,  during  his 
continuance  in  such  capacity,  then  the  alx>ve  obligation  to  be  of  no 
effect;  otherwise  to  remain  valid  and  in  full  force. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

JOUN   STODDAUI). 


NATHANIEL  HOWARD.     fTT^ 


si«ii*<j{ 


Bond  to  a  Corporation. 

Know  all  Men  bt  these  Pbehentb,  that  I,  Cornelius  Burr,  of 
West  Chester,  Chester  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  am  firmly 
bound  unto  the  Chester  County  Beet-Sugar  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  com- 
pany, or  their  assigns,  for  which  payment  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself 
and  representatives  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  and  dated  this  first  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy. 

The  condition  of  the  aiK)ve  bond  is  such  that,  if  I,  the  said  Corne- 
lius Burr,  my  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  pay  unto  the 
said  ('hester  County  Beet-Sugar  Manufacturing  Company,  or  assigns. 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  in  two  equal  payments,  viz.  :  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  January  tlrst,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  July  first  next  following,  with  accrued  interest, 
then  tile  al)ove  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 


Siirned,  sealed  and  de 
liveri'd  in  presiMice  of 
Chakles  Hoyce. 


CORNELirs  BURR. 


w^'^rvmmm 
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CORPORATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
--«^s 


HEN  THREE  or  more  individuals  obtain 
from  government  the  authority  to  act 
r^p^n  as  one  by  their  officei's,  with  perpetual 
succession,  and  under  a  name  selected  for  them, 
they  become  a  corporation,  with  the  right  to 
transact  the  business  for  w^liich  it  was  organized 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual. 

When  legally  organized,  the  corporation,  in  a 
limited  way,  I)ecomes  a  person  and  a  citizen. 
The  advantages  of  incorporation  are  these:  It 
combines  capital,  knowledge  and  enterprise,  with 
a  limited  pecuniary  resi)onsibility,  which  is  gen- 
erally the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  a  person. 

The  powers  possessed  by  a  corporation  are 
either  granted  or  implied. 

The  granted  powers  are  such  as  the  constitu- 
tion, laws  and  act  of  incorporation  of  the  State 
give  it. 

The  iinj)lied  powei*s  are  such  as  are  usual, 
j)roper  and  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  of  the  corporation  and  its  granted 
powers. 

government  regulations. 

In  law,  '*  words  importing  the  pluml  number 
may  includL*  the  singular;'"  so  the  United  States 
statutes  provide  that  "the  word  person  may 
extend  and  be  applied  to  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations." They  also  provide  that  ''the  word 
company  or  association,  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  corporation,  shall  be  deemed  to  embrace  the 
words,  successors  and  assigns  of  such  company 
or  association,"  the  same  as  if  these  words  had 
been  definitely  expressed. 

a  governmental  restriction. 

No  officer  or  agent  of  any  banking  or  other 
commercial  corporation,  and  no  member  of  any 
mercantile  6r  trading  firm,  or  person  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  pecuniary  profits  or 
contracts  of  such  corporation  or  firm,  sliall  be 
employed  or  sliall  act  as  an  officer  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  for  the  transac*tion  of  business 
with  such  corporation  or  firm;  and  every  such 


officer,  agent,  or  member,  or  person,  so  inter- 
ested, who  so  acts,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  and  fined  not  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  nor  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

IN  the  states. 

The  legislature  of  each  State  enjoys  the  right 
to  regulate  the  organization  of  business  and 
other  corporations,  religious,  literary,  charitable 
and  miscellaneous,  within  its  own  borders. 

IN   THE   territories. 

The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  Terri- 
tories are  prohibited  from  granting  private 
charters  or  especial  privileges,  but  are  allowed, 
by  general  incorporation  acts,  to  permit  persons 
to  associate  themselves  together  as  corporate 
bodies  for  mining,  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  pursuits,  or  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  railroads,  wagon-roads,  irrigating 
ditches,  and  the  colonization  and  improvement 
of  lands  in  connection  therewith,  or  for  colleges, 
seminaries,  churches,  libraries,  or  any  benevo- 
lent, charitable  or  scientific  associations. 

Xo  corporation  or  association  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes  can  acquire  or  hold  real 
estate  in  any  Territory  during  the  existence  of  the 
temtorial  gONcrnment^  if  its  value  exceeds  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  and  all  real  estate  acquired  or 
held  by  such  corpomtion  or  association  contrary 
to  this  restriction  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  but  vested  rights  in  real  estate  existing  in 
any  Territory  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law 
were  not  impaired  by  it. 

In  Washington  Territory,  however,  the  legis- 
lature has  no  power  to  incorporate  banks  or 
banking  institutions. 

In  the  location  of  public  lands  by  corporations 
under  grants  from  Congress  for  railroads  and 
other  purposes  (except  for  agricultural  colleges), 
a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  final  location  of  one 
Iiundred  and  sixty  acres  is  assessed  against  the 
corporation  making  such  loc^ition. 
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f-i«3t  'j%  jtm^  xry  ■%  -m^ExiS 


r    X 


B. 


r      ' 


pr</-.  >>r/i  Jr.  •vrr.  r:a.**r*  bv  la-ar  ar.4  tL*r  I-yad  tnv 

^I'^.r/'f.*.  «rti<rfvs  *rr  ti^^v  ar»r  applkabie  an*i  ci>&- 
A^tfur  Trrfh  th^  fc-^Jeral  ia-a-*:  arj-i  trjrt  mti-^^cai* 

pr^/  '/  f^fiZf^itiiAi^  oi  tl.fr  y/^rtuf^  may  l>e  gii-en 
W  tff'r  a^Ia^  it  ^/f  th*rir  actiK/fizeii  agent,  m^ie 
Ml  hi.*  '/KFi  ktUfvhriX^,  iuff^mukt'ujn  or  belief: 
whii^r  in  th^r  ^:a*^r  ^>f  a  iy^rypnXVfXi  organize*] 
utA*^  iu4'.  ftf^Urral  lav*,  ^/r  the  law-*  of  anv  State 
'/f  T'rrntort'.  the  tiling  of  a  ^:^:rtitiir*l  ^ri^»i»y  of  their 
eliarf^rf,  ^/r  ^?^rrtifir:ate  of  infTr^^irati'^n,  L*  :^nffi- 
rri#!tit  evi#l^frir^', 

MOW  TO  oi:^#ASize  a  comfaxy. 

To  illri*tnitir  the  varv^u*  <»tep«  to  be  taken  in 
oTiPiumu^  a,  iffm\fSin\\  the  following  i^#rni«w  as 
OA^r^J  in  Illinoi*.  ii0:trtfm\psknurt\  bv  •suggestions,  will 
give  the  rt^U-r  an  idi.-aof  tlnr  mirtlu^I?*  of  general 
jfr^ftt:tlur4%  ftubj^r^rt  tr#  flight  mrirjitication.^.  of  a 
1/x^l  eliam^rter  in  diffirrent  State**, 


Pr*rr,  or  iuu%oi;  i 

Vi¥.  th*'  tiiAt'.r*',^'**^^  tft^tna*:  C.  Arxifrrwm,  Radnlpb  S.  Srbenek, 
•r»d  4'ftt»thMn  Hlz^.UfW^  propo«M>  to  f'/rm  a  r-orpontirm  andcrr  an  act 
of  »b*!  iffi'rfal  aiHMrmMx  of  tlnr  huiir  of  IllirK#i«.  <rntit]«<L,  **  An  Act 
#.>/ff'^fftifiK  'V/rpfyrati/jriA/*  Mppr*0r*:il  April  IH.  1872,  aod  all  act« 
uthfttA»yify  ih^.r*f*4'.  and  lliat  for  tlMr  purpOMr«i  of  »acb  organizalion 
««r  h*',r»'trf  ntrnVn  an  1*A\ttw^  Ut  wit: 

L  TIm;  riaf»«  «/f  iia/:ti  fjtrptfntitin  \p  the  Metropolitan  BofH  and  Shoe 
|fafifif«/:t«ririf(  ^>mipany. 

2<  Th*T  hh^ftX  h*r  wtiirb  il  1»  formed  In  l/>  rarry  on  the  l>aifinei*«  of 
imuutn*  iitrSun  \p10AP  arid  phtt*-*^  in  all  iiM  bramrb<-t>,  and  to  eell  the 
fltnt^m  9t,  mnuntmt.iiiTfA  in  '.h«*  \t*:Pi  maritetii  oMainable. 

Z,  Th<7  /.4pfUl  *Un:k  wball  iie  five  hundrefl  tbou»and  ($500,000) 
dol)«r», 

A,  Thf  arnonrit  of  *'»i:h  »b«r«r  \p  on*;  humlred  ($100)  dollar(>. 

b.  Th<?  rnirri»#«'r  of  iitMir<'*i  flvi-.  thoii»and  (5,000), 

6.  Th«'  I'Mfition  of  th<'  principal  (/fllce  in  in  Chicago,  in  the  county 
of  ttntk,  m»ti' of  llllrKHn. 

7.  TIk'  liiirMtioii  of  lh«;  fj}r\ntrnUtiu  -hnW  )h:  ifljfhfy  (HO)  yearn. 

HKtnuiK  ('.   ANDERSON, 

HflMiLPlI   S.    SriIKNCK, 

JONATHAN  BI(;EL0W. 


c^  <  r  j-rt^diirT  j*».ci:  ep:<  tV»r 


asrl  n> 


icarir;^.  n?i*'iizv  :»•  fee  5c«t?t:«i  lanitrr 

t*  •  c»  oi:aet  L-  •r?*:  aoii  •ismmr  raiiwavs. 
az>i  2ale>  •<*  !a&i  t^-r  brzr^al  p»«ir5««i5e!?w  Lowevt-r. 
Lave  jperiLiaff^'.'C  t».»  aijc»-<j*'rai»r  Gamier  the  laws  of 
tiie  State. 

THT    APrLICATI'>5- 

WLen  tLreip  aiiii  ik:<  iq»  -re  than  seven  per5«.»as 
j>r»>jiOi**:  to  ^>nn  a  oi-rf ••rati* ^n  thej  must  file  with 
tiie  Secretanr  of  State  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  •>l]J€et.s  *'(  the  as<*».c-iation.  the  am« >imt  of  its 
caj^l  St*  ick.  the  numrier  •  "f  sliares  into  which  it 
is  divide" L  the  l-^-atir'n  «»f  the  principal  office. 
an«I  the  donation  ^^f  the  c»»ry->riti«>n.  wliich  may 
FKit.  however.  excee«l  ninetr-nine  vear?:  xhh 
Statement  mnst  be  si«nied  and  dulv  acknowledged 
before  a  pri>|«er  officer  by  the  pn^jniKsed  inci>r[H»ni- 
tors-  Tliereap«>n  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  to 
such  j»ers->ns  a  license  as  o  immissioners  to  ojK?n 
lxK>ks  ft»r  subscriptions  i«.»  the  capital  stock  of  such 
cr^qjoration  at  set  limes  and  |»laces.  No  two  com- 
panies of  the  same  name  may  be  licensed. 


The  dociuncnt  no^t  bear  tlie  foHowin^ 

EAv9f96MC8i  on  llM  BSCiL 

State  or  Ilxixoia.  » 
County  of  Cook,     { 

I, ,  a  oocary  public  in  and  for  the  said  Cook  coanty,  and 

State  afore«aid,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  thl«  thirtieth  day  of 
November,  A.  D  1881.  perMwaliy  appeared  before  me  George  C. 
Andervon,  Rudolph  S.  Scbenck,  and  Jonathan  Bigelow.  to  me  per- 
»onally  knofi-n  to  be  the  i^me  perton^  who  execoted  the  foref^oing 
statement,  and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  ^ame 
for  the  purposes  therein  «et  forth. 

In  witne(^«  whereof  I  have  hereunto  ^et  my  hand  and  »eal  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

,  Notary  Public. 

A  descriptive  endorsement  will  altK>  be  made  a«  follows: 

Corporation  for  Pocuniary  Profit 

Statement  of  incor|>onition  of  the  Metropolitan  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Comimny.  Location,  Chicago,  C<iok  county.  State  of 
Illinoi!*.  Capital  stock,  $500,000.  Object,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
boots  and  sbofs.     Duration,  eighty  years. 


^■"V^HHHMI 


LICENSED   TO    INCORPORATE.       CHARTER   OK    AN   ORO.VNIZED    COMPANY'. 
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Tbe  printed  forms  contain  in  addition  to  all  the»e  matters,  wtiicli 
are  efle>ential,  the  following  notes,  wtiicti  are  Important  for  ttie  8avin<; 
of  time  and  troablc  in  the  public  office  concerned,  and  to  the  incor- 
porator?. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  fees  shall  be  paid  in  advance 
into  the  State  treasury. 

Fee  for  filing  statement  and  issuing  license,  $2. 50 ;  fee  for  filing 
report  of  commissioners  and  issning  certificate,  %3. 50. 

Blanks  furnished  on  application. 

The  Secretary  of  State  replies  to  the  application,  if  accompanied 
by  the  fee  indicated,  forwarding  the  required  license. 


State  of  Iixi.iois,     ) 

ite.  J 


Form  of  iState  License  for  Incorporating. 

,  Secretary  of  State. 


Department  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting: 

Whereas,  it  being  proposed  by  tbe  persons  hereinafter  named  to 
form  a  corporation,  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  entitled  *'An  Act  Concerning  Corporations,"  approved 
April  18,  1873,  the  object  and  purposes  of  which  corporation  are  set 
forth  in  a  statement,  duly  signed  and  acknowledged  according  to  law, 
and  filed  this  day  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Now,  therefore,   I,  ,   Secretary  of   State  of    the  State  of 

Illinoiis  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  me  by  law,  do 
hereby  authorize,  emi>ower  and  license  George  C.  Anderson,  Rudolph 
S.  Schenck,  and  Jonathan  Bigelow,  the  persons  whose  names  are 
signed  to  the  before- mentioned  statement,  as  commissioners  to  open 
books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Metmpolitau  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  such  being  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed corporation,  as  contained  in  the  statement,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  said  commissioners  may  determine. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and 
J  J*  "^  cause   to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  State. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield  this  sixth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand- 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 

•aid  sixth. 

,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  incorporators,  thns  empowered,  proceed  with  the  work  of 
incorporation,  and  having  allotted  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
report  as  follows,  on  another  printed  form  prepared  for  such  occa- 
sions: 

Form  of  Incorporator's  Report. 

-,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 


GREAT 
SEAL. 


jfoo»«  »o«-^fc 


To  Hon.  — 

The  commissioners  duly  authorized  to  open  books  for  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Company,  pursuant  to  license  heretofore  issued  bearing  date  the 
sixth  day  of  Decemlwr,  A.  D.  1881,  do  hereby  report  that  they 
opened  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  com- 
pany, and  tliat  the  said  stock  was  fully  subscribed;  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  true  copy  of  such  subscription,  viz.  :  We,  the  undersigned, 
hereby  severally  subscribe  for  the  number  of  shares  set  opposite  our 
respective  names  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Metropoliun  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  we  severally  agree  to  pay  the  said 
company,  on  each  share,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

NAMES.  SHARES.  AMOUNT. 

George  C.  Anderson 2,000 $200,000 

Rudolph  S.  Schenck , 2,000 200,000 

Jonathan  Bigelow 1,000 100,000 

5,000  $500,000 

That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  at  the  offices 
of  tlie  company  in  Chicago,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  ,  they 


convened  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  aforesaid,  pursnant  to  notice 
required  by  law,  which  said  notice  was  deposited  in  the  post-office, 
properly  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  ten  days  before  the  time 
fixed  therefor,  a  copy  of  which  said  notice  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

To 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mctrop<ilitan 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  fully  subscril>ed, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  such  stock  will  be  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  209  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Ixmrd  of  directors  for  said  company,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  l>e  deemed  necessary. 

GEORGE  C.  ANDERSON,  ) 

RUDOLPH  S.  SCHENCK,   V  Commissioners. 

JONATHAN  BIGELOW,      ) 

That  said  subscrit>er8  met  at  the  time  and  place  In  said  notice 
specified,  and  proceeded  to  elect  directors,  and  that  the  following 
persons  were  duly  elected  for  the  term  of  one  year,  as  follows: 
George  C.  Anderson,  Rudolph  S.  Schenck,  Jonathan  Bigelow. 

Signed,     GEORGE  C.  ANDERSON,'} 

RUDOLPH  S.  SCHENCK,   V Commissioners. 
JONATHAN  BIGELOW,      ( 

Notarial  Endorsement. 

The  notarial  endorsement  is  once  more  demanded  to  attest  the 
regularity  of  the  foregoing  pn>ceedings,  and  it  is  given  on  the  back 
of  the  form  last  supplied,  as  follows: 


ss 


State  or  Illinois,  ) 
County  of  Cook,    ( 

On  this  twentieth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  personally  op- 
peared  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  ctmnty,  In  said 
State,  George  C.  Anderstm,  Rudolph  S.  Schenck,  and  Jonathan 
Bigelow,  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  reiN>rt  by  them  subscril>ed 
is  true  in  substance  and  in  fact. 

,  Notary  Public. 

Charter  of  an  Organized  Company. 

The  papers  are  then  all  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  except 
the  license  to  act  as  commissioners,  and  subsequently  that  officer 
informs  the  incori>orators  that  the  certificate  of  organization  has 
been  issued,  the  final  fee  of  $3. 50  having  been  forwarded  with  the 
document  last  mentioned.  The  certificate,  which  places  the  com- 
pany on  a  basis  to  commence  business  as  a  corporation,  is  an  elegant 
compendium  of  all  the  papers  that  have  theretofore  been  issued,  tied 
with  ribbon  and  bearing  the  great  seal  of  State,  comprising  the 
following  statement  in  due  form,  properly  attested: 


-,  Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Illinois,     )  

Department  of  State.  ( 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting: 

Whereas,  a  statement,  duly  signed  and  acknowledged,  has  been 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1881,  for  the  organization  of  the  MetroiH>)itan  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  "an  act  concerning  corporations,"  approved  April  18, 
1872,  and  in  force  July  1,  1872,  nnd  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  a 
copy  of  which  statement  is  hereto  attached; 

Ami  whereas,  a  license  having  l)een  issued  to  George  C.  Anderson, 
Rudolph  S.  Schenck,  and  Jonathan  Bigelow,  as  commissioners  to 
open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  company ; 

And  whereas,  tlie  said  commissioners  having,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  under  the  said  license,  a  copy  of  which 
report  is  hereto  attached; 
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a)ST   OF   ORliANIZIXO    A    a>MFANY.       KLKCTION   OF   OFFICERS    AND   OTHER   DETAILS. 


Now,  therefore,  I, 


-,  Secretory  of  Stote  of  the  Stote  of 


^ft^^ 


Illinoit>,  by  virtue  of  the  power*  and  duties  verted  in  me  by  law,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  Miid  ^^Metropoliton  Boot  and  Shoe  Mann- 
facturing  Company,'*  !«  a  le^illy  organized  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  this  Stote. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

canse  to  be  afllxed  the  great  seal  of  Stote. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  this  tenth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
'  L  Jt         pcndence  of  the  Cnited  Stotes  the  one  hundred 

ffoos»*>oo^         ^„j  seventh. 

,  Secretary  of  State. 


•wooA 


GREAT 
SEAL. 


Charter  to  lie  Recorded. 

It  then  only  remains  for  the  corporation  to  take  their  certificate, 
etc. ,  to  the  office  of  the  recorder,  the  fact  of  record  being  endorsed 
on  the  hack  of  the  completed  issue,  thus: 

Metropoliton  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company 

No.  , 


M. 


Stote  of  Illinois,  ) 
County  of  Cook,  f 

Recorded,  January  20,  1882,  at  two  p.  m. 
Book of  Corporations,  Page . 


-,  Recorder. 


What  it  Costs  to  Organize  a  Company. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  organization  of  the  company  is  thus  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  fees  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Stote  $6.00, 
notorial  fees,  postage  and  forms  about  $1.  And  when  any  doubt 
arises  in  the  minds  of  corporators  that  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  revised  stotutes  touching  corporations,  a  fee  may  be 
paid  to  counsel  for  advice. 

After  or  during  incorporation,  any  number  of  members  may  be 
added,  by  subscriptioa  for  shares  in  capitol  stock  or  subsequent 
purchase,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  certificate.  The 
law  does  not  recognize  young  men  or  women  who  have  not  attoined 
their  majority,  but  in  practice  it  is  well  known  that  minors  in 
many  companies  hold  stock. 

When  the  capitol  stock  has  all  been  subscribed,  the  commissioners, 
after  at  least  ten  days'  personal  notice,  convene  the  subscribers  at 
some  specified  time  and  place  to  elect  as  many  directors  or  managers 
of  such  corporation  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Each  subscriber  or 
stockholder,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  casts  as  many  votes  as  he  owns 
shares  for  as  many  persons  as  are  to  be  elected  managers  or  direc- 
tors; or  he  may  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  number 
of  directors  or  managers  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares 
of  stock  shall  equal;  or  distribute  his  votes  on  the  same  principle 
among  as  many  candidates  as  he  may  choose;  and  no  directors  or 
managers  can  be  elected  in  any  other  way. 

Voting  by  Proxy. 

Voting  by  proxy,  referred  to  above,  is  where  a  stockholder  gives  a 

written  authority  to  some  other  stockholder  to  vote  for  him  at  the 

election  of  managers,  if    not  himself  able   to  be  present   at    the 

election.       The  following   is   the    form   fur   such   authority: 

Know  ALL  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  I,  Eben  C.  West,  of 
Chicago,  111. ,  owner  of  one  hundred  shares  in  the  Metropoiiton  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 


EBEN  C.  WEST.   II.  s. 


Roswell  Jones,  of  the  same  place,  and  also  a  shareholder  in  the  said 
company,  an  attorney  and  agent  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place  and 
stead  to  vote  as  my  proxy  at  an  election  of  directors  of  said  company, 
to  be  holden  at  No.  —  Clark  street,  Chicago,  December  7,  A.  D.  1882, 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  that  I  should  be  entitled  to  vote  if 
then  personally  present,  with  power  of  substitution  in  case  he  cannot 
be  present  at  the  election. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Witness: 
Robert  D.  Tweed. 

Completing  the  Organization  of  a  Company. 

After  their  election  the  board  of  managers  or  directors  may  be 
divided  by  such  corporation  into  three  classes,  the  first  of  wbo!«e 
term  of  office  shall  expire  at  the  next  annual  election;  that  of  the 
second-class  at  the  second  annual  election,  and  that  of  the  third-class 
at  the  third  annual  election,  the  vacancies  being  filled  at  each  annual 
election  at  which  they  occur. 

To  complete  the  organization  the  commissioners  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretory  of  Stote  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings,  as  set  forth 
above,  with  copies  of  the  election  notice  sent  to  subscribers,  the 
subscription  list,  and  the  list  of  the  elected  managers  or  directors, 
with  the  length  of  their  respective  terms  of  office;  the  whole  sworn 
to  by  a  majority  or  all  of  the  commissioners.  The  Secretary  of 
Stote  then  issues  his  certificate  of  the  complete  or^ganization  of  the 
corporation  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  State  and  records  it  in  tlie 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  located.  The  organization  is  then  ready  for  business,  which 
it  must  commence  Mithin  two  years  or  forfeit  its  license. 

Such  a  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  possess  such  amounts  of  real  estote  as  will  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  business  and  dispose  of  it  at  will;  but  no  other  real 
estote  acquired  by  the  corporation  in  the  way  of  business  can  be 
retoined  by  it,  but  must  be  sold  at  auction,  after  due  advertisement, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  organization,  at  least  once  a  year. 

Officers  off  a  Company. 

The  officers  of  such  a  corporation  consist  of  a  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  such  other  official  personages  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  directors  or  managers,  who  may  also  require 
the  officers  or  agents  of  the  organization  to  give  proper  bonds  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  make  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  continuance  in  office  of  all  connected  with  the  corporation. 

Shares  of  stock  cannot  be  less  than  SlO,  nor  more  than  $100  each, 
and  are  classed  as  personal  property  and  transferable  under  certoin 
restrictions  and  regulations.  Correct  accounts  of  all  ito  business 
are  required  to  be  kept  by  each  corporation,  and  these  accounts  are 
open  to  inspection  by  every  stockholder  in  the  organization,  or  his 
attorney,  at  reasonable  hours. 

Should  any  corjjoration  perform  or  neglect  any  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  forfeit  its  license  to  organize,  all  its  subscribers  may 
personally  be  sued  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  defunct  organization, 
provided  that  its  company  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  cancel  its  obli- 
gations. Officers  and  directors  are  liable,  personally,  if  they  permit 
the  debts  of  the  corporation  to  exceed  the  amount  of  its  capitol  stock. 
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/  Corporations  for  Social 

Jt'XY  three  or  more  persons,  who  are  eitizens  of  the  United  Status, 
-Jf  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  manner  t>imilar  to  money- 
making;  corporations  for  license  to  organize  for  other  purposei*, 
filing  with  him  a  duly  acknowledged  statement  in  writing  of  the  name 
and  particular  husiness  or  objects  of  such  association,  the  number  of 
its  trustees,  directors  or  managers,  and  the  names  of  those  ofHcials 
selected  to  serve  during  the  first  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  may 
then  issue  his  certificate  of  the  organization  of  such  corporation,  and 
when  this  certificate  is  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  in  the  county  where  the  association  is  located,  the  incorpora- 
tors may  proceed  to  transact  business.     Such  corporations  may  sue 


and  Benevolent  Purposes. 

and  be  sued;  may  make  and  enforce  contracts  in  relation  to  their 
legitimate  business;  may  have  a  common  seal;  may  purchase,  hold 
and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  purposes  of  their  respec- 
tive organizations;  make  by-laws  for  their  own  government  not 
inconsistent  with  general  laws;  may  elect  trustees,  managers  or 
directors  to  control  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  corporation ;  may  bor- 
row money  for  the  purposes  of  the  organizationand  pledge  its  prop- 
erty for  the  payment  thereof:  may  register  the  names  of  its  officers 
in  the  county  where  it  is  located,  and  when  its  debts  are  paid  may 
dissolve  the  corporation,  distribute  the  property  among  its  members, 
and  register  its  dissolution  papers  In  the  county  recorder's  office. 


Corporations  for  Religious  Purposes. 


[NY  church,  congregation  or  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship  may  be  incorporated  as  follows :  By  electing  or 
appointing,  at  any  meeting  of  its  members  held  for  that  pnrpose,  two 
or  more  members  as  trustees,  wardens  and  vestrymen,  or  other  such 
officers  with  powers  and  duties  equivalent  to  those  of  trustees,  as  shall 
l»e  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  such  congregation, 
church  or  society ;  may  adopt  a  corporate  name ;  and  may  make  and 
file,  by  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  such  meeting,  a  sworn  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  details  of  the  business  transacted  at  such  meeting, 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  where  the  said 
church,  congregation  or  society  is  located.  The  church,  congrega- 
tion or  society,  thus  incorporated,  may  adopt  by-laws  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  its  own  members,  the  election  of  its  own 
officers,  filling  vacancies  therein,  removing  trustees  for  immoral  or 
other  causes;  may  hold  and  control  personal  property,  borrow 
money  and  pledge  such  property  for  its  payment;  may  own  and  use 
land  acquired  by  gift,  devise  or  purchase,  not  exceeding  ten  acres; 
may  build  houses  or  other  buildings,  lay  out  burial  grounds,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  the  church,  congregation  or  society  thus  organized;  may 
improve  or  repair  or  alter  such  buildings  at  will;  may  own  camp- 


meeting  grounds,  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  acquired  by  grant, 
devise  or  bequest,  and  fit  them  up  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  worshipers,  and  may  publish  books,  periodicals,  tracts,  etc. 

The  statutes  prescribe  numerous  regulations  and  provisions,  aside 
from  the  foregoing,  for  the  control  of  Incorporated  associations, 
relative  to  compulsory  payments  of  stock  instalments  and  the  transfer 
of  stock;  powers  and  rights  after  the  expiration  of  charters; 
inspection  of  accounts;  the  liability  of  directors  and  officers  for 
corporation  debts;  annual  statements  of  acquired  real  estate;  the 
penalties  for  rendering  false  official  reports;  the  legal  powers  of 
official  meetings  of  directors  or  stockholders;  the  change  of  articles 
of  association,  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  organization ;  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  capital  stock  and  number  of  directors;  tlie 
consolidation  of  associations;  the  holding  of  special  meetings  of 
stockholders,  etc. 

Special  provisions  are  also  made  for  action  by  attorneys  of 
corporations;  loans  of  money  on  real  estate  securities  by  foreign 
corporations;  the  building  of  elevated  railways  and  conveyors;  the 
formation  of  total  abstinence  societies;  the  licensing  of  homef*tead 
loan  associations  and  the  regulation  thereof. 


DEEDS. 

^ 


^N  IXSTRUMEXT  in  writing,  l)y  wliich 
}f^^  lands  ami  appurtenances  tliereon  are  con- 
^^  veyed  from  one  person  to  another,  signed, 
sealed,  and  properly  witnessed,  is  termed  a  deed. 
A  deed  may  be  written  or  printed  on  parchment 
or  j)aper,  and  must  be  executed  by  ])arties  com- 
petent to  contract. 

The  law  provides  that  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  deed  can  only  be  made  before  certain  persons 
authorized  to  take  the  same;  these  including,  in 
different  States,  justices  of  the  petu'e,  noUiries, 


masters  in  chancery,  judges  and  clerks  of  courts, 
mayors  of  cities,  commissioners  of  deeds,  etc. 
In  some  States  one  witness,  in  some  t^vo,  and  in 
some  none  are  required. 

To  render  a  deed  valid,  there  must  be  a  realty 
to  grant,  and  a  sufficient  consideration. 

To  enable  a  person  legally  tn  convey  property 
to  another,  the  following  requisites  are  necessary: 
First,  he  or  she  must  be  of  sane  mind;  second, 
of  age;  and  third,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. 


Tlie  maker  of  the' deed  is  calle<l  the  grantor; 
the  person  or  party  to  whom  tlie  deed  is  delivered, 
tlie  grantee.  Tlie  wife  of  the  grantor,  in  the 
absence  of  any  statute  regulating  the  same,  must 
execute  the  deed,  or  else,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  property,  as  dower,  during  her  life. 
A  deed  of  a  homestead  not  executed  bv  the  wife 
is  void.  Her  acknowledgment  of  tlie  deed  must 
be  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  the  com- 
missioner, or  other  officer,  before  whom  the 
acknowledgment  is  taken,  must  certify  to  the  fact 
that  her  ccjnsent  was  without  compulsion. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  deed 
j)roperly  acknowle<lged  and  witnessed,  and  the 
proper  seal  attached. 


Tlie  deed  takes  effect  upon  its  deliven*  to  the 
I>erson  authorized  to  receive  it. 

Any  alterations  or  interlineations  in  the  deed 
should  be  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument, 
and  properly  witnessed.  After  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  deed,  the  i>arties  may  not  make  the 
slightest  alterati(m.  An  alteration  after  the  deliv- 
er\',  in  favor  of  the  grantee,  vitiates  the  deed. 

By  a  general  warranty  deed,  the  grantor  agrees 
to  warrant  and  defend  tlie  property  conveyed 
against  all  persons  whatsoever.  A  quit-claim  deed 
releases  what  interest  the  grantor  may  have  in  the 
land,  but  does  not  warrant  and  defend  against 
others. 

Deeds,  u}>on  their  delivery,  should  be  recorded 
in  the  recorder's  office  \^*ithout  delav. 


Warranty  Deed,  with  Covenants. 

This  Indenture,  made  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thouRand  eight  hundred  and  »eventy-three,  between 
Henry  Botflford,  of  Lee,  county  of  Bertcshire,  State  of  Ma^^achnsett?, 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  of  the  flrNt  part,  and  Calvin  Daggett,  of  the  same 
place,  of  the  second  part; 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  party  of  the  flrot  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  in  hand  paid  by 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  and  by  these 
presents  do  grant,  bargain,  and  sell,  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  the  follow! ng*described  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Lee,  in  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  wit: 

[Here  describe  the  property.  ] 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the 
reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  thereof;  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim, 
and  demand  whatsoever,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either  in 
law  or  equity,  of,  in,  and  to  the  above  bargained  premises,  with  the 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances:  To  have  and  to  bold  the  said 
prcmiHes  above  bargained  and  described,  with  the  appurtenances, 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 
And  the  said  Henry  Botsford  and  Mary  Botsford,  his  wife,  party  of 
the  first  part,  herel)y  expressly  waive,  release,  and  relinquish  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  beneHt  what- 
ever, in  and  to  the  above-described  premises,  and  each  and  every 
part  thereof,  which  is  given  by  or  results  from  all  laws  of  this  State 
pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  homesteads. 

And  the  said  Henry  Botsford  and  Mary  Botsford,  his  wife,  party  of 
the  first  part,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators, do  covenant,  grant,  bargain,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the 
said  parly  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  they  were  well  seized 
of  the  premises  above  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect,  abso- 
lute, and  Indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  in  law,  and  in  fee  simple, 
and  have  good  right,  full  power,  and  lawful  authority  to  grunt,  bar- 
gain, sell,  and  convey  the  same,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  and 
that  the  same  are  free  and  clear  from  all  former  and  other  grants, 
Imrgains,  sales,  Hens,  taxes,  assessments,  and  encumbrances  of  what 
kind  or  nature   soever;  and  the  above -bargained  premises  in  the 


quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  against  all  and  every  person  or  persons  law- 
fully claiming  or  to  claim  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 

-(seal)- 


iv-    j 


....  ,  ,  HENRY  BOTSFORD,-<9EalV- 

ered  in  the  presence  of  V  \iarv  nniHivnRn 

Abial  Ketchcm.  ^  ^^^^    BOTSFORD. 


[  77ie  foregoing  should  be  acknowledged  before  a  legally  authorized 
officer.     See  **  Acknowledgments. "  ] 


Quit-Claim  Deed. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  between  Oscar 
Joy,  of  Nashville,  county  of  Davidson,'  State  of  Tennessee,  paity  of 
the  first  part,  and  Lorenzo  Fisher,  of  the  same  place,  party  of  the 
second  part. 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  Eight  Hundred  Dollars  in  band  paid  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  forever  released  and  discharged 
therefrom,  has  remised,  released,  sold,  conveyed  and  quit-claimed, 
and  by  these  presents  does  remise,  release,  sell,  convey,  and  quit- 
claim, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigrns, 
forever,  all  the  right,  title.  Interest,  claim,  and  demand,  which  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  has  In  and  to  the  following-described  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  to  wit : 

[Here  describe  the  land.  ] 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  and  singular  the 
appurtenances  and  privileges  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anywise 
thereunto  appertaining,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  and 
claim  whatever,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part, bis  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  sets 
his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  del 
ered  in  presence  of 

AZRO   HOLLIS. 


"■[ 


OSCAR  JOY. 


[T7i£  above  should  be  duly  acknowledged.  ] 
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Long  Form  Quit-Claim  Deed— Homestead  Waiver. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- two,  between 
Park  Converse,  of  Burlington,  county  of  Des  Moines,  State  of  Iowa, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  Elbridge  Robinson,  of  the  same  place, 
party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  Four  Thousand  Dollars  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  forever  released  and  discharged 
therefrom,  has  remised,  released,  sold,  conveyed,  and  quit-claimed, 
and  by  these  presents  does  remise,  release,  sell,  convey,  and  quit- 
claim, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever,  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand  which  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  has  in  and  to  the  following  described  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  laud,  to  wit: 

[litre  dencrlbe  the  land.  ] 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  and  singular  the 
appurtenances  and  privileges  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise 
thereunto  appertaining;  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  and 
claim  whatever,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

And  the  said  Park  Converse,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby 
expressly  waives,  releases,  and  relinquishes  unto  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  all 
right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  benefit  whatever,  in  and  to  the  alcove-, 
described  premises,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  which  is  given 
by  or  results  from  all  laws  of  this  State  pertaining  to  the  exemption 
of  homesteads. 


And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  does  covenant,  promise  and  agree,  to 
and  with  the  said  party  of  the  sectmd  part,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  that  he  hath  not  made,  done,  committed, 
executed,  or  suffered,  any  act  or  acts,  thing  or  things,  whatsoever, 
whereby,  or  by  means  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  and  described 
premises,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  now  are,  or  any  time  here- 
after, shall  or  may  be  impeached,  charged,  or  incumbered,  in  any 
way  or  manner  whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  sets 
his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered in  presence  of 
Gebry  Uobbs. 


\ 


PARK  CONVERSE. 


■ciwiiaia; 

I  L.  M.  I 


Aclcnowiedgment  Before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

State  of  Iowa,  ) 

County  of  Des  Moines,   \     '  I,  Gerry  Hobbs,  a  justice  of  the 

peace  in  and  for  the  said  county,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  Park  Converse,  who  is  personally  known  to  me  as  the 
same  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  instrument, 
appeared  before  me  this  day  in  person,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  said  instrument  as  his  free  and 
voluntary  act,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth,  including 
the  release  and  waiver  of  the  right  of  homestead. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  18T2.  GERRY  HOBBS,  TTTf 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  jr.,  .j 
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HE  SIGNIFICATION  of  the  word  ''extra- 

miirp.     dition"  is  delivery  out  of,  or  up  from,  and 

Tpi      has  been  adopted  by  various  States  and 

nations  to  express  the  return  from   one   to  the 

other  of  fugitives  from  justice,  for  punishment 

in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  "a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  St-ate  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause." 

Extnulition  bt^tween  the  several  States  is  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  the  United  Stiites,  and 
between  foreign  States  by  treaties.  Still,  a  foreign 
State  sometimes  extradites  without  a  treatv,  ius 
was  done  by  us  in  the  case  of  a  Cuban  slave-- 
trader, in  1863. 

Tlie  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  having 
been  abused  for  private  purj)oses,  governors  of 


States  from  which  the  fugitives  fled,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  j>apers,  require  an  affidavit  asserting 
that  the  application  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
public  justice,  and  not  for  private  gain. 

The  usual  papers  are  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
the  indictment,  and  an  affidavit  showing  that  the 
criminal  was  within  the  State  when  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  fled  therefrom  after  the  crime  to 
the  State  on  which  the  demand  is  to  be  made. 
If  there  is  not  time  to  wait  for  an  indictment,  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  tho  complaint  to  the  magis- 
trate and  his  warrant  are  sent. 

If  the  papers  satisfy  the  governor,  he  issues  a 
requisition  on  the  other  governor  for  the  fiigitive. 
A  re(]uisition  is  a  request  to  have  the  criminal 
arrested  and  delivered  to  the  person  named  in  the 
requisition.  With  the  requisition  are  sent  cQpies 
of  the  indictment,  or  complaint,  and  the  warrant. 

If  the  governor  is  satisfied  with  the  |)apers,  he 
issues  a  warrant  to  an  officer  of  his  State  to  arrest 
the  criminal  and  deliver  him  to  the  person  named 
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in  the  requisition.  If  the  governor  refuses  to 
issue  the  warrant,  he  may,  in  a  projxT  case,  be 
eoinpelle<l  to  do  so  by  a  mandamus  from  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Tlie  pnx^eedings  in  the  case  of  foreign  States 
are  substantially  similar. 

The  Secretar\'  of  State  of  each  State,  and  of 
the  United  States,  will  furnish  foims  and  instnic- 
tions  on  application. 

Treaties  with  other  nations  also  specify  the 
fonns   in   which  the   extradition    laws  may  be 


Affidavit 

State  of  Geoboia,  ) 
County  of  llarriH.  (**• 

Philip  MaxwelK  of  nancah,  Harris  county,  and  State  of  Georgia, 
being  duly  f«worn,  n&y»: 

First— Thai  Rol>ert  Thorsen,  alias  »*  Big  Bob,"  i»  a  fagitivie  from 
Justice  from  tlic  State  of  Georgia,  where  he  Htands  charged  on  oath 
with  felony,  committed  in  thin  State,  viz. :  With  having,  on  the  night 
of  June  0,  A.  D.  1882,  between  the  hourn  of  eleven  and  twelve 
o  clock,  midnight,  brutally  assaulted  the  said  Philip  Maxwell,  knock- 
ing him  senseless  with  a  wooden  club  believed  to  be  three  feet  long 
and  one  and  one  half  inches  thick:  and  with  having  then  and  there 
robbed  the  said  Philip  Maxwell,  while  he  lay  unconscious,  of  a  silver 
watch  and  gold  chain,  of  the  value  of  Fifty  Dollars,  and  of  money,  in 
greenbacks  gold  and  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-three  Dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  lawful  currency  of  the 
Tnited  States;  which  said  acts  are  by  the  law  of  the  said  State  of 
(ieorgia  a  crime. 

Second — That  the  said  charge  was  made  on  or  about  the  seventh 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  188S;,  by  the  said  Philip  Maxwell,  testifying 
under  oath  before  the  Haunah  Police  court,  in  Harris  county, 
Georgia,  as  to  the  facts  above  set  forth,  with  such  other  details  of  the 
crime  as  he  could  remember. 

7%ird— That  the  said  Robert  Thorsen,  alias  »»Big  Bob,"  has  fled 
from  the  said  State  last  aforesaid  and  has  taken  refuge  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  from  the  laws  and  justice  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

And  Deponent  Prats  that  the  said  Robert  Thorsen,  alias  '*  Big 
Bob,"  may  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  by  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  until  the  proper  authorities  of  the  said 
State  of  Georgia  shall  have  sufficient  time  to  require,  in  manner  and 
form  as  the  luw  directs,  the  body  of  said  Robert  Thorsen,  alioji 
*'Big  Bob,"  from  the  executive  and  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  until  the  said  executive  of  said  last  above-named 
State  shall  make  his  warrant  for  the  surrender  of  the  body  of  said 
Robert  Thorsen,  alias  '*  Big  Bob,"  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  dealt  with  as  law  and  justice  shall 
require. 

And  this  deponent  further  says,  upon  his  oath,  that  this  affidavit  is 
made  in  order  that  the  ends  of  public  justice  may  be  served,  and  not 
from  motives  of  private  gain  or  malice. 

PHILIP  MAXWELL. 

Sworn  before  mc,  this  twelfth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1H82,  at  Hannah, 

Harris  county,  Georgia. 

JESSE  SMITH, 

Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  said  County. 


mutually  enforced.  In  some  countries  extradi- 
tion  is  more  difficult,  and  the  methods  more  com- 
plicated than  in  others. 

The  following  forms  are  those  in  substance, 
that  regidate  our  inter-state  system  of  returning 
criminals : 

Philip  Maxwell  has  been  robbcnl  bv  a  well- 
known  thief,  at  Hannah,  Ga.,  and  the  robber 
has  escaped  to  Wisconsin,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  Maxwell  therefore  goes  before  a 
magistrate,  and  makes  the  following  affidavit: 


This  affidavit,    upon   which   the   requisition   of    the   governor  of 
Georgia  for  the  return  of  the  criminal  is  based,  having  been  taken  by 


a  police  or  sheriff's  officer  to  the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  the  latter 
proceeds  to  issue  the  following  warrant  for  the  surrender  of  the 
criminal,  if  found  within  his  State,  to  the  anthbrities  of  the  State  of 
Georgia: 

The  Order  for  Surrender. 

,  governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Dane,  and  the  sheriffs,  constables  and  other  peace-officers 
of  the  several  countie»  in  said  State: 

Whebeas,  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  that  Robert  Thorsen  (also  well-known  as  **  Big 
Bob"),  late  of  Hannah,  in  said  State,  has  been  guilty  of  assault 
and  robbery  upon  the  highway  upon  the  person  of  Philip  Maxwell,  of 
the  same  place,  which  said  acts  are  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of 
that  State;  and  that  he  has  fled  from  justice  in  that  State,  and  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  and  that  said  governor  of 
Georgia  has,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  demanded  of  me  that  I  should  cause  the  said  Robert  Thorsen 
to  be  arrested  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  ,  sheriff  of  the 

county  of  Harris,  in  said  State,  who  is  duly  authorized  to  receive  him 
into  his  custody,  and  to  convey  him  back  to  the  said  State  of  Georgia; 
and  whereas  the  said  representation  and  demand  is  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  taken  before  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
of  Harris  in  the  said  State  of  Georgia,  whereby  the  said  Robert 
Thorsen  is  charged  with  the  said  crime,  which  affidavit  is  certified  by 
the  said  govenior  of  Georgia  to  be  duly  authenticated:  You  arc 
therefore  required  to  arrest  the  said  Robert  Thorsen  wherever  he 
may  be  found  within  this  SUite,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  custody 

of  the  said ,  sheriff  of  said  cr)unty  of  Harris,  to  be  taken  back 

to  the  said  State  from  which  he  fled,  pursuant  to  the  said  requisition. 
jJLOO«»  nooojl    '  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of  the 

J      Privy 


Seal  op 
State. 


<> 


foo»»«ooo'j?r 


State  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  city  of  Madison, 
this  sixteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 


Governor. 


Fugitives  from  Justice  in  Foreign  Lands. 

After  the  preliminary  affidavit  and  order  of  surrender  have  been 
properly  made  out,  as  above  designated,  it  is  usual  for  some  iK»lice- 
officcr,  or  other  authorized  person,  to  visit  the  country  where  the 
fugitive  has  taken  refuge,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
minister  to  that  government,  secure  the  criminal  and  bring  hini  Kick 
to  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed,  for  trial.  The  expenses 
are  to  be  iwrne  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  for  his 
return. 


m*^- 
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GUARDIANS  AND  MINOR  CHILDREN. 


MIXOR  is  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  or,  in  some  States,  a  maiden  under 
eighteen  years  old.  In  England,  and  in 
many  of  the  United  Stat<?s,  sex  makes  no  differ- 
enee. 

The  legal  terra, for  a  minor  is  '-infant/'  The 
legal  cc^nsequences  of  infancy  are:  First,  inability 
to  commit  crime  until  of  a  certain  age;  secondly, 
inability  to  consent  until  a  certain  age;  third, 
inability  to  make  a  contract  of  any  kind  except 
marriage;  and,  fourth,  inability  to  sue  or  be  sued, 
except  by  guardians. 

Infants  may  own  and  hold  all  kinds  of  property. 

Infants  should  have  giuirdians  of  their  persons 
and  property. 

The  parents  are  the  guardians  of  the  person. 
Courts  of  probate  appoint  suitaUe   persons  for 


guardians  of  their  property.  At  fourteen  the 
infant  may  select  his  or  her  guai*dian  of  his  or  her 
property. 

Infants  whose  parents  are  unfit  to  be  guardians, 
or  who  suffer  them  to  become  a  public  charge,  may 
haye  guardians  of  their  persons  apixnnted  by 
some  public  officer. 

Tlie  parties  so  chosen  are  called  guardians,  and 
the  infants  wards. 

Thus  the  guardians  of  the  person  must  supply 
the  waixl  with  necessaries  and  instruction,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  property  must  preserve  it, 
and  cannot  expend  it  or  change  it  from  real  to 
personal  projxjrty  without  the  order  of  the  court. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
guardians  yary  in  different  Stiites,  but  in  essen- 
tial particulars  resemble  each  other. 


Petition  to  Have  a  Guardian  Appointed,  liade  by  a  Friend. 


To  the  Surrogate  of  the  County  of 


State  of 


OR 


State  of 


To  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of 

The  petition  of  William  J.  Emkine,  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  respectfully  shows  that  Moses  Erskine  is  a  resident  of  the 
county  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  a  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  oh  the  twelfth  day  of  September  last  past. 
That  he  is  entitled  to  certain  property  and  estate,  to  wit,  two  building- 
lots  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sholto  and  Schiller  streets,  in  said 
city,  and  that  to  protect  and  preserve  the  legal  rights  of  said  infant 
it  is  necessary  that  some  proper  person  should  be  duly  appointed  the 
guardian  of  his  estate  during  his  minority.  Wherefore,  your  peti- 
tioner nominates,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  (surrogate  or 

county  coiirt  of  the  county  of ),  George  y.  Norcott,  of  the 

city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  merchant,  to  be  such  guardian,  and 
prays  his  appointment  accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided. 

WILLIAM  J.   ERSKINE. 

MiLWAirKEE,  Wis.,  November  1,  1882. 

To  the  bottom  of  this  petition  the  merchant  may  add: 

I,  George  y.  Norcott,  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  merchant, 
hereby  consent  to  be  a])|K)lnted  the  guardian  of  the  person  and 
estate  of  the  above  named  minor  durim;  his  minority. 

(JEORGE  y,   NORCOTT. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  1,  1882. 


Form  of  Bond  off  Guardian. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  PRE8ENT8,.That  we,  George  y.  Norcott, 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  merchant,  and  Samuel  Finch,  provi- 
sion packer,  of  the  same  city,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  (either 
the  State,  or  the  probate  or  county  judge,  as  the  law  declares),  in 
the  sum  of  Ponr  Thousand  Dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  (State  or  judge),  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns ;  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we 
bind  ourselves,  and  heirs  (and  each  of  them),  and  our  executors  and 
administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.  Dated  the  fourth  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bonnden 
George  y.  Norcott  shall  and  will  faithfully,  in  all  things,  discharge 
the  duty  of  a  guardian  to  the  said  minor,  according  to  law,  and 
render  a  true  and  just  accontit  of  all  the  property  and  moneys 
received  by  him,  and  of  the  application  thereof,  and  of  his  guardian- 
ship in  all  respects,  to  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  when 
thereunto  required,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Signed,  sealed  and  deliv-  ^ 
in  presence  of  • 

J.  T.   Brown, 
W.  M.   Smith. 


1 


GEORGE  y.   NORCOTT, -(REAL)- 
SAMt'EL  FINCH. -(SEAL)- 


The  obligee  of  the  bond  is  sometimes  the  State,  and  sometimes  the 
judge. 


l4^^     .    .r- 
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w<r 


GUAItAXTY    (sometimes    spelled    guar- 
antee) is  a  written  promise  that  a  person 
will  do  as  lie  liais  promised,  or  that  on 
his  default,  the  guarantor  will  pay  all  damages. 

The  pei'son  who  guarantees  the  performance 
of  another  is  called  the  guarantor.  The  person 
to  whom  the  pledge  is  made  is  called  the  guar- 
antee. 

The  liability,  in  such  a  case,  first  rests  upon 
the  person  who  is  guaranteed  by  another;  and, 


secondly,  if  the  first  person  fails,  the  individual 
who  gives  the  guaranty  is  held,  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  other.  The  consideration  for  giv- 
ing the  pledge  should  be  either  named  or 
expressed  as  ''for  value  received." 

The  laws  recognize  guarantees  of  any  contract 
that  may  be  legally  made,  and  aid  in  enforcing 
them. 

The  following  forms  will  serve  to  show  how 
they  may  be  drawn,  and  some  of  their  uses. 


Form  of  Guaranty  on  the  Back  off  a  Note. 

For  vttluc  received,  I  hereby  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  within 
note. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  20,  1883.  JOHN  HOOVER. 


A  Father's  Guarantee  off  His  Son's  Fidelity  as  an  Apprentice. 

( WrUten  on  (he  back  of  the  Contract  of  Apprenticeship. ) 
In  consideration  of  the  performance  of  tlie  agreements  and  cove- 
nanti*  specified  in  the  within  indenture  (or  agreements)  by  Marcus 
Moran  with  my  son,  Allen  Ellis,  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  the  said 
Marcus  Moran  for  the  true  and  faithful  observation  and  performance 
of  all  matters  and  things  by  the  said  Allen  Ellis  agreed  and  cov- 
enanted therein,  and  that  he  shall  well  and  truly  serve  the  said 
Marcus  Moran. 


Witness  my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  November,  A.D.  1882. 

PARKER  ELLIS. 


Guarantee  ffor  the  Perfformance  off  a  Contract  ffor  Labor. 

For  a  good  and  valuable  consideration  by  us  received,  we,  the 
undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee  a  faithful  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  above  (br  within)  agreement,  upon  the  part  of  the  said 
contractor,  William  Hawkins.  Done  at  Kenosha,  Kenosha  county, 
and  State  of  Wisconsin,  this  tenth  diyy  of  December,  A.  D.  1882. 


Signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered in  presence  of 
Richard  Sloan, 
Mary  Ann  Sloan. 


ROBERT  N.   M0RRIS,-(8EAL)- 
THOMAS  WILMOT.-(«eal)- 


-^ 
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INSURANCE. 
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'NSUKAXCE  is  a  guarantee  of  protection 
ri  against  loss  by  fire,  tempests,  disease,  death 
^  or  other  calamity  common  to  all  men,  by 
individuals  or  corporations  possessing  large 
amounts  of  money,  upon  payment,  by  the 
insured,  of  a  stipulated  sum  at  set  times  agreed 
ujM)!!  between  the  insurer  and  insured. 

Insurance  is  classed  under  the  heads  of  fire, 
marine,  accident  and  life. 

Fire  insurance  extends  to  stores,  dwellings, 
barns,  offices,  out-buildings,  manufactories  and 
other  structures,  together  with  their  contents. 
The  more  combustible  the  property  is,  or  the 
more  it  is  exposed  to  danger  from  neighboring 
buildings,  etc.,  the  greater  the  hazard  and  the 
larger  the  premium  (a  sum  paid  by  the  insured) 
will  be. 

^farine  insurance  includes  the  hulks,  sails, 
rigging  and  fittings  of  vessels  or  steamers  in 


port  or  at  sea,  and  the  cargoes  wliich  are  carried 
by  them. 

Accident  insurance  covers  the  casualties  to 
which  travelers  by  land  or  sea  are  commonly 
exposed  without  undue  carelessness  on  their 
part ;  and  if  loss  of  limb  or  health  results  there- 
from, the  insurer  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
to  the  insured,  proportionate  to  the  premium  paid. 

Life  insurance  extends  to  all  persons  in  good 
health,  and  is  founded  upon  the  established 
death-rate  among  such  ])ei*sons  at  all  ages  from 
youth  to  elderly  manhood.  The  premium  is 
regulated  by  tlie  age  of  the  insured  at  the  time 
when  the  insurance  is  applied  for,  the  prospect 
of  long  life,  and  the  amount  for  which  the  policy 
is  issued. 

An  insurance  broker  is  the  agent  of  an 
insurance  company  to  eftect  insurance  with  the 
people  upon  their  property,  and  cannot  change 


REQUIREMENTS    AM)    SPECIFICATIONS    IN   AN    INSURANCE    POUCY. 
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the  restrictions  of  his  company  or  the  privileges 
allowed  bv  it. 

Insurance  companies  and  agents  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  so  as  to  j)re- 
vent  frauds  from  being  perpetnited   upon   the 


insured.  The  insurance  companies  are  also  pro- 
tected by  Shite  laws  against  frauds  by  the  per- 
sons insured,  Tlie  policy  is  the  contract  given  by 
the  insurer  to  the  insured.  Tlie  following  is  the 
general  form  of  an  insurance  policy  : 


(I 


No.  102,567. 


Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy. 

•: -t-lHOHi-*- 

Cash  Capital  92,000,000. 


$5,000.00. 


'5' 


4 


Incorporated  1864. 


INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Stock  Vfiiicy. 


p 


In  Coiuideration  of  Seventy  Dollar?,  do  insnrc  Harry  J.  Weitzel  af^in^t  ]o»»  or  damage  by  fire,  to  the  amount  of  Five  Thoiinand  Dollars; 
$3,000  on  hU  two-8tory  and  basement  brick  dwelling  hou»e,  situate  No.  070  Ericceon  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  $1,000  on  \\l»  brick  barn  in 
rear  of  above  dwelling:  $1,000  on  h\s  household  furniture,  uA;ful  and  ornamental,  beds,  bedding,  linen,  family  wearing  apparel,  printed 
books  and  masic,  silver  plate  and  plated  ware,  paintings,  engravings,  and  their  frames,  at  not  exceeding  their  cost,  piano,  sewing-machine,  fuel 
and  family  stores  contained  in  above  brick  dwelling  house  and  burn,  for  one  year,  to  wit:  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1881,  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  to  the  twenty -third  day  of  November,  1882,  at  IS  o'clock  noon. 

0.  For  any  con»eqncntiaI  or  constructive  loss  or  damage,  beyond  the  actual 
damage  by  Are  to  the  property,  whether  ouch  loss  or  damage  be  occasioned 
by  any  ordinance  or  law  regulating  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings 
or  otherwise. 

4.  IVhat  la  not  Inaured  —  This  Imiurance  does  not  cover  any  of  the 
fuliowing  named  articles  or  goods,  unletts  Heparately  and  Hpcciflcaily  men- 
tioned in  writing  in  the  policy,  vir.:  Money  or  bullion,  drawing)*,  models, 
patterns,  tools.  Implements,  paintings,  Hculpture.  medals,  casts.  curioKities, 
Jewvls.  watcheit,  scientific  apparatus,  store  furniture  and  fixtures,  awningo, 
ttigns,  yartl  fixtures;  nor  good»  held  on  storage. 

5.  General  privllevea  —  1.  Kerotiene  or  refined  petroleum  oil  of  the 
legal  standard  may  bo  used  for  lights  only,  lamps  to  be  filled  and  trimmed 
by  davlight  and  not  within  ten  feet  of  artificial  light. 

2.  Mechanics  are  allowed  to  make  ordinary  altei-atlons  and  repairs  to 
buildings  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  in  each  year  of  this  insurance,  without 
notice  to  the  company.  Any  extension  of  this  privilege  must  be  previously 
consented  to  in  writing  on  this  policy. 

5.  Plate-glass,  frescoes  and  wall  decorations  are  covered  by  insurance  on 
the  building:  but  if  there  shall  be  any  othf  r  insurance  on  the  building,  this 
company  shall  be  liable  only  for  such  proimrtion  of  the  loss  on  said  plate- 
glass,  frescoes  and  decorations  as  the  amount  hereby  insured  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  insurance  on  the  building,  whether  such  other  Insurance  applies 
to  said  glass,  frescoes  and  decorations  or  not. 

6.  Caneellntloii  of  policy— 1.  If  any  broker  or  other  person  than  the 
assured  have  procured  this  policy.  t»r  any  renewal  thereof,  or  any  endoi-se- 
ment  thereon,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  the  agent  of  the  assured,  and  not  of 
this  companv.  In  any  trannoction  rt'latinar  to  this  insui-ance,  including  the 
delivering  of  this  |>olicy  and  payment  of  tlie  premium. 

8.  This  insurance  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  request  of  the  assured, 
or  by  the  coni|>any.  on  giving  notice  to  that  effect.  On  surrender  of  the 
policy,  the  company  shall  refund  any  premium  that  may  have  been  pai<l, 
reserving  the  usual  sliort  rates  in  the  first  case,  and  pro  rata  rates  in  the 
other  case. 

Agreement  aa  to  loaa  —  The  amount  of  sound  value  and  of  damage 
to  the  pn>perty  may  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  assured:  or  failing  to  agree,  the  same  shall  then,  at  the  written 
request  of  either  party,  be  ascertaine<l  by  an  appraisal  of  each  article  of 
personal  pn»|)erty,  or  by  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  building,  by  competent 
and  imiMirtial  appraisers,  one  to  be  selet^ted  by  each  party,  and  the  two  so 
chosen  shall  first  select  an  umpire  to  act  with  them  in  cose  of  their  disagree- 
ment: and,  if  the  said  appraistsi's  fail  to  agree,  they  shall  refer  the  differences 
to  such  umpire:  and  the  award  of  any  two.  in  writing,  under  oath,  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  as  to  the  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage,  but  shall 
not  dvcidt'  as  to  the  validity  of  the  contract  or  any  other  question  except  the 
amount  of  such  loss  or  damage.  Kach  party  shall  pay  their  own  appraiser 
and  one-half  the  umpire's  fee.  It  shall  l>e  optional  with  this  company  to  take 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  articles  at  their  appraised  value,  and  also  to 
repair,  rebuild  or  replace  the  property  lost  or  damaged  with  other  of  like 
kind  and  quality  within  a  i-t;aKmiable  time,  giving  fiotlueof  their  intimtion  so 
to  do  within  thirty  days  after  completion  of  the  proofs  herein  retiuired. 

[Suggeattona  as  to  particular  atatenwnt  relative  topmperty  here  omitted.] 

Any  TrHiid  or  attempt  at  fVand,  or  any  misrepresentation  in  any 
statement  touching  the  loss,  or  any  false  swearing  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
or  his  agent,  in  any  examination  or  in  the  proofs  of  loss  or  otherwise,  shall 
cause  a  forfeiture  of  all  claim  on  this  company  under  this  p<ilicy:  and  In 
such  case,  this  company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  re<iuire  the  same 
to  be  delivered  up  to  be  canceled. 

[What  the  Company  is  not  liable foryind  other  conditions  are  here  omitted.] 


1.  'Warranty  or  the  aaanred  —  The  assured  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  policy  nereby  warrftnts  that  any  application,  survey,  plan, 
statement  or  description,  connected  with  procuring  this  insurance,  or  con- 
tained in.  or  referred  to  in  thi»  policy,  is  true,  and  shall  be  a  part  of  this 
policy;  that  the  assured  has  not  overvalued  the  property  herein  describe<l, 
nor  omitted  to  state  to  this  company  any  information  material  to  the  risk; 
and  this  company  shall  not  be  bound  under  this  |>olicy  by  any  act  of.  or 
statement  to,  or  by  any  agent  or  other  person,  which  is  not  contained  in  this 
policy  or  in  any  written  paper  above  mentioned. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  this  warranty  that  if  the  policy  shall  be  continue<l  by 
renewal,  it  shall  be  considered  as  continued  under  the  original  representa 
tions;  and  that  any  change  in  the  risk,  not  made  known  to  this  company  at 
the  time  It  is  so  continued,  shall  render  this  policy  void. 

S.  Why^  thU  policy  ivlll  become  void  —  This  policy  shall 
become  void,  unless  consent  in  writing  is  endorsed  by  the  company  hereon, 
in  each  of  the  following  instances,  vis.:  If  the  assured  is  not  the 
sole  and  unconditional  owner  of  the  property;  or  the  building  herein 
described  stand  on  grround  not  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  assured;  or  if  the 
Interest  of  the  assured  in  the  property,  whether  as  owner,  trustee,  consignee, 
factor,  agent,  mortgagee.  le»«ee,  or  otherwise,  is  not  truly  stated  in  this 
policy:  or  if  any  change  take  place  in  the  title,  interest,  location  or  posses- 
sion of  the  property  (except  in  case  of  succession  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
assured),  whether  by  sale,  transfer  or  conveyance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  by 
legal  process  or  by  Judicial  decree,  or  the  title  or  possession  bo  now  or  here- 
after Dccome  involved  in  litigation,  or  if  this  policy  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred before  a  loss. 

S.  If  the  assured  have  or  shall  hereafter  obtain  any  other  policy  or  agree- 
ment for  insurance,  whether  valid  or  not,  on  the  property  above  mentioned, 
or  any  part  thereof. 

S.  If  the  risk  be  increased  by  any  change  in  the  occupation  of  the  building 
or  premises  herein  described,  or  by  the  erection  or  occupation  of  adjacent 
buildings;  or  by  any  means  whatever  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assuretl. 

4.  If  any  building  herein  descrilie*^  be  or  become  vacant  or  unoccupied  for 
the  purposes  indicated  in  this  contract. 

5.  If  the  property  herein  described,  being  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
shall  be  run  at  night  or  overtime,  or  shall  cease  to  be  operated. 

6.  Or  if  any  of  the  following-named  articles  be  kept,  stored  or  u»od  in  or 
on  the  premises  herem  described,  any  custom  or  usage  of  tnule  or  manufac- 
ture to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  viz.:  benzine,  benzole.  iHsnzine, var- 
nish, burning  fluid,  chemical  oils,  fire-works,  ga.'toline,  guniiowder,  naphtha, 
nltro-glycerine,  nitrate  of  soda,  oily  waste,  petroleum  and  products,  phos- 
phorus, rubber  cement,  saltfjetre,  spirit-gas,  or  any  articles  subject  to  legal 
restriction. 

8.  'What  thia  company  la  liable  for  —  This  company  shall  not  be 
liable  under  this  policy  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  in  any  of  the  following 
Instances,  viz. : 

1.  If  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  or  in  connequence  of  an  inva- 
sion, insurrection,  riot,  civil  war  or  commotion,  or  military  power,  or  by 
order  of  any  military  or  civil  authority,  or  in  conj»equence  of  any  negl«*ct  or 
violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance,  or  by  the  fraudulent  act  or  procurement 
of  the  a»tured. 

t.  If  caused  by  lightning  or  explosion  of  any  kind,  unless  fire  ensues,  and 
then  for  the  loss  by  fire  only. 

S.  If  the  building  herein  described  or  any  part  thereof  fall,  except  the  fall 
is  the  resnlt  of  fire. 

4.  If  caused  by  neglect  of  the  assured  to  u.-»e  all  practicable  means  t«)  save 
and  protect  the  property  at  and  after  the  fire,  or  when  the  property  is 
endangered  by  a  fire  in  neighboiing  premises. 

5.  For  loss  of  accounts,  bills,  note^.deed^.  manuscripts,  evidences  of  debt 
or  securities  of  proi>erty  of  any  kind;  or  for  lo^  by  theft  at  or  after  the 
fire. 


In  Witness  Whereof  the  Seward  Insurance  Company  on  its  part,  h  is  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President  or 
Vice-President,  and  attested  by  its  SecretJiry,  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  But  this  policy  shall  not  be  valid  unless  countersigned  by 
Hiram  Ilankius,  agent  of  said  Seward  Insurance  Company,  at  Alb.my,  N.  Y. 

Smith  C.  Watkinr,  Secretary.  Henry  K.  Williams,  President. 

j:-(g.)y^».^ ^,   ^..: "^"^-^  Haxkins,  Airent.  _52.^^^^^r^^^^.n 
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gfE.«nox«  .\xi»  roEM*  eelativ^  T"  ufe  insikax*  t. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 


TbAt  '^jr  thuAkt^  may  unAtr^tuA  tlM:  ixfuhWrx.  of  :&-sruic«  b;^«  1!/^.  «e  p*v<»cx: 

ibt  f'/rm  of  Iif«  ic^aruKe  poCicj. 


'^  Ukt  q  •??:>:£.«  a?>kvd  of  u:  applicant,  and 


AMiialiM  fof 


if  writUB  bj 


T«  tkc  ■•Me  Llf^  I 

Td*-  *pp";i'.*fj'.  ;•  ••xj^^r*:*!  ai«4  r»^ujr*-<l  u*  at***-*  ■! 
that  *t>*:  •rj«'w«:r  ^a  wntlrb  br  lb*.-  haij^  of  the  applicaiil: 

J.  For  iit**»«^  b»-n*'fii  :•  tin-  i[i*uraDC«r  lo  xx  efftrctwJ* 

Z.  W >*^/«*'  ! ;  f*T  to  ***'  i rj»  u r<rfl  ? 

3.  AnH'Qr.t  of  a*»iir»f.r»-* 

4.  Il'/i»  d^/  you  «i-b  to  par  tb^  pr*-lni•:ln^ 

5.  Wb<rii  an«J  mb'.-r*:  w«»  tb<r  partj  to  f^  !ii-nf>-d  br^m* 

Q,    J  4  tb*r  part;  iii  '4*^^  btralth.  and  fnrv  fpHn  aiij  •ymptom  of  d]»- 

7-    !•  tb*  partr  i*U»-4r  life  !•  !*>  b»r  in-ar»rd  inarri«-d* 

H.    IU«  tb«r  parv  b*^D  \acci bated,  or  had  the  rmall-p'fX.  or  vario- 

9.  .Kt*-  tb<!:  hiiMtt  of  the  partr  aniformljr  and  eirictir  eober  and 
Urinp^r»t«t 

10.  Ha*  th«  partr  ever  b^«rn  addirt«d  to  the  excei>i>ive  or  intem- 
prraf;  u*«r  of  any  alcoholic  ytimalaot't  or  opiamt  Doev  the  partr 
um;,  haMtaailj.  intoxi'-^tiD]^  drink*  a*  a  hrrerafret  Dne*  fb«  party 
prartif-^  any  Uad  or  vicionf  habit  that  ttnda  to  the  i^hortenins  of  life? 

11.  What  enipUiymenti*  hap  the  party  been  cmsased  In?  Ha^  the 
b#«ltb  of  tb«T  party  nnffered  thereby?  Ha«  the  party  been  '•nieaged 
*fr  <'raploy<^  in  ibe  manufacture  or  cale  of  intoxicating  liquor??  If 
iKi.  in  what  way  and  when? 

It.   I*  the  party  ih^w  deaf.  dumb,  blind,  or  crippled  in  any  war. 

13  lla>  tb*;  (larty  ever  had  any  of  the  following:  dieeai>ei>.  or  any 
•ymptrmio  tb«'r<^ff?  Illere  follows  a  long  ti*t  of  well-known,  ordi- 
nary maladie-.  j  If  the  party  kaa  had  one  or  more  of  these  di«ea«e«, 
pl«^pe  ptate  particularly  which. 

I  f .  Ifao  the  party  bad  inllammator>'  rheamatii^m?  If  «o.  when  and 
h'nr  often? 

15,  Ha*  the  party  ever  had  dii-eanrof  any  vital  organ?  If  bo,  what 
wa^  it,  and  wh^n? 

Ift,   |p  the  parly  *ubject  to  dyxpf^pikia.  diarrhoea,  or  VHrtlgo? 

IT.  IIa«>  the  party  ever  had  an  haliitual  coujdi?  Ha»  be  ever  ^pit 
bb¥»d? 

IM.  Ha*  the  (larty  ever  met  with  any  i>evere  pergonal  injury?  If 
Kf,  wlial? 

Vj.   IU*  tb<.  party  bad,  during  tne  pai^t  ten  yean>,  any  ^icknei-t^  or 


q-»-»:jj«i^  def£.i:r:r  aad  f^IIy.     y^i»*  ro  applir^*''*.     It  i-  desirable 
th?  a^rt,  i:  will  be  at  it'c  r^^cc?:  uf  and  a*  the  itmammtm^i*  uf  tbe 

di-eA-^t     If  -x  -tat-  tbe  particnlar^  of  each  and  er^rnrj^uch  ^icknes^e 

ordiwa-e.  aii^  the  XiMBkr  'tf  each  and  e^ery  physician  or  iihy*iciau« 

who  piv^icritprd  or  wL<i  were  con^^ulied? 
iff.   Hale  tbe  an<-«rpt>-Kr»  of  tbr  parry  generally  reached  old  a^'^ 
il.   Ilavr  the  parent*.   cdcIc-p.  aantp.  brothers  or  riv^ter-  of    the 

party  been,  or  axe  any  of  them  cow  afflicted  with  insanity,  fit  p.  cancer. 

drop*r.  or  chronic  di««aM-  of  brain,  lacg^.  heart,  kidney?,  or  liver? 

If  Kk.  i^iMtv  explicixly  b*jw  many  and  wbo? 
23.   Are  the  parent «  of  the  pArty  lirin^? 

33.  Are  the  parrnt?  of  tbe  party  dead? 

34.  How  many  brother^  hai^  the  party  had?  How  many  n»ter«? 
How  many  are  liMng.  and  their  namep?  At  what  agef'?  What  i«>  the 
ptate  of  their  heajth  respectively?  How  many  hare  died,  and  their 
name^?    At  what  age?    l>f  what  disease  did  they  die? 

35.  Ha*  the  party  employed  or  confulted  any  physician  for  i*U  or 
family?  PIea««  an#wrr  thi?.  Ye«  or  no.  If  Te».  gi\e  name  or 
name«  of  each  and  evvry  i»uch  phy^iciaiu  and  residence. 

35.   Name  and  residence  of  an  intimate  friend  to  whom  the  party 
refers  a#  competent  and  authorized  to  answer  »nch  que?tion«  a»  may 
be  a^ked  by  the  company  relating  to  him  or  her. 
I       37.   What  amount  i«  now  a«»nred  on  the  life  of  the  party,  and  in 
what  citmpany  or  c«fmpanie<^? 

3S.  Hai«  application  ever  been  made  to  thi»  or  any  other  company 
for  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  party,  which  was  IKM  granted?  If  »a, 
what  company,  when,  and  for  what  reason? 

39.  Have  yon  read  the  **  Notice  to  Applicant?"  at  the  head  of  ihi« 
page,  and  have  yt*u  duly  considered  your  answers  to  all  the  foreguins 
quettionit?  Do  they  definitely  exprei^*  what  yon  intend  to  say,  and 
are  you  aware  that  any  untrue,  evasive  or  fraudulent  an?wer  to  tlie 
above  qneriest.  or  any  Mippre^^^ion  or  mi^Matement  of  fact:^  in  the>e 
.  ani^wers  in  regard  to  the  health,  habits,  oc  circumstances  of  the 
party,  or  of  the  family  relatii»n»  of  the  party,  will  vitiate  the  policy, 
and  forfeit  all  )Niyment»  there«»n? 

[Thf  partjf  iH*Hrtd  ker*  aJUrm*  that  he  ha*  truijf  aH*trertd  tht 
I    alfor*^  ichii'k  ajlnmition  i>  </v7y  attet^ed  b}f  a  compttetU  uitHetts.  J 


The  Lire  laaaniBce  Pollej. 

Thf  forvjitiu'j  que-tionp  tieing  answered  to  the  ratipfactiou  of  tbe  company,  a  (lolicy  i?  i«sueil  to  the  party  insured  in  the  following  form: 

V.  iV 

•.:'^JU*-«>1 - ♦     !    »  ' !    ♦  - '*9.jSS^-\ 


^    Pmnlum,  980.00.  OF  BROOKLYN  AND  NEW  YORK,  A«e, 49  Years.    ^ 


HOME    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 


la  ««a«f4«ratl««  wT  th**  rHifniientationit  and  airreeraentp  contained 
In  tlw  a|»t»li<Mtlon  thrnrfor,  and  of  th<-  payment  of  tvro-tblrdii  of  the  amount 
|/rrniiijm  of  Kitfhtv  DollanM  aiid  the  interent  on  one-third  of  the  naid  annual 

Krt'mlum  'vrhlHi  tnlnl  \*  a  Ujan  nreared  by  thi»  policy,  to  be  liquidated  as 
rrvlnaft^'r  pUt«di.  by  Kdward  H.  Martell. 

HHtm  ■••wrc  the  life  of  Kdvrard  <t.  Martell.  of  Fleniinic.  in  the  county  of 
fox.  Htat**  of  N>«r  Jeraey.  in  the  num  of  Two  TfaouHand  I>ollan«  for  the  term 
of  life,  with  iiartldpatifm  in  profltM.  And  the  Miid  Home  Life  !ni4iiran4'e  Com- 
fwny  d'^en  h«'reby  promlNe  ami  airree  to  and  with  tbe  itaid  Edward  G.  Martell 
to  buy  th«!  Huni  ajwurpd  i  lem  the  balance  of  th*«  yeaKif  premium,  if  any.  and  any 
liM*'bUrdne«4  to  th*'  company  fm  account  of  thiit  c<mlract.  or  for  anr  loan 
ifiiid**  on  "aid  policy )  at  Itn  office  In  thii>  irity .  to  hin  wife.  Mary  L<mlHe  Martell. 
within  *\x\y  day>  after  due  notice  and  lUillMfactory  proof  uf  death,  and 
lnt4*r<iit.  in  arvonlaricc  with  the  termn  of  thin  contnurt. 

Provl4e4  alwaya*  and  it  in  herfby  de«'lar«d  to  Ije  the  true  Intent  and 
HM-iininic  of  thin  polMry,  and  the  name  in  icrante<l  by  thiit  company,  and 
io-<-*'ptc<l  by  the  «ald  Mward  (i.  Martell  ii|>on  thene  cxpreiM*  condition!*,  that 
if  the  HiatemcntM  made  by  or  for  him.  containctl  In  the  applicntion  bearing 
date  the  tenth  day  of  January.  IMl,  upon  the  faith  of  which  tnin  policy  ix  made 
<  which  atat^'mentN  he  make«  hiM  own.  and  warrantn  to  l>c  full.  c«>rrect  and 
triie>,  or  any  fMirt  ther«»<»f.  ithall  be  found  untrue,  incomplete  or  deceptive  In 
«ny  re«|iefrt:  or  in  caite  tlie«aid  K<lwanl  O.  Martell  nhnll  not  actnall}-  pay  the 
nr.i  piemlum  at*  aforeMiid.  before  the  delivery  uf  thiH  |Hilicy.  and  while  the 


iiaid  Edward  Ct.  Martell  it>  in  frood  health,  or  fhall  not  pay.  or  cause  to  be 
paid  to  thiK  company,  at  lt»  i>lDce  in  the  city  of  New  Yonc  on  or  liefore  the 
fteventeenth  day  of  January-,  at  IS  o'clock,  noon,  in  each  and  every  year 
durlnir  the  continuance  of  thi«  policy,  the  fiaid  two-third»  of  the  annual 
premium  of  eighty  dollar*,  to  wit.  the  sum  of  flfty-three  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  centn.  and  annually  in  advance  during  the  continuance  of  thin  policy, 
the  interext  on  one-thinl  of  the  annual  premium*  which  may  have  loaned  to 
theajvured  from  rear  to  year,  or  mo  much  thereof  a»  may  remain  unpaid:  or 
in  cai«  the  «aid  Euward  <J.  Martell  Khali  not  pav.  or  cauw^  to  be  paid,  any  note 
or  notei*  which  may  be  given  t*»  and  received  by  said  ct>mpany.  in  part  pay- 
ment of  anv  premium,  on  the  day  or  dayw  when  the  tiame  Miall  become  due: 

Or  la  ease  the  Haid  Edward  G.  Martell  Khali,  without  the  written  convent 
of  this  company,  previously  obtained,  engage  ac  mariner,engineer.  fireman, 
cimductor.  agent,  mesi^nger.  laborer  or  servant  In  any  cltpacity.  in  «K-rvice 
on  any  ttea.  «ound.  inlet,  river,  lake  or  railn>ad.  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
expltwive  Hubgitance.  or  of  any  article  of  which  any  explonive  substance  or 
compound  formti  a  component  purt.  or  in  ttubmarine  operations  or  mining,  or 
shall  enter  up<m  or  engaire  in  any  aerial  voyage,  or  in  any  military  or  naval 
^e^vice  whati«oever  ithe  militia  not  in  actual  service  excepted*: 

Or  la  caae  the  said  Edward  G.  Martell  Mhall  die  in  contaequence  of  a  duel, 
or  of  the  violatiun  of  law.  then,  and  in  e%'ery  »uch  caMe.  the  said  company 
t<hall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  !>um  aM>ured,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  thin  fiolicy  shall  ceaj<e,  and  be  null,  vuid  and  of  no  effect. 


\l*rfiHmft,Hii  r^ntrlrting  the  nnnurrd  In  mtMieratiou  in  living,  nroiding  hurtful  buninrng  and  nOH-jtaymrnt  ofprrmiumft,  rfc,  are  omitted.] 

In  Witneaa  Whereofly  The  Home  Life  Insurance  nompany  has.  by  its  president  and  <M>cretary.  signe<l  and  delivered  this  contract  at  the  city  of  New 
Yotli.  in  the  Stale  of  .Vew  York,  this  seventeenth  day  uf  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  elghty-oue. 

-.— .  .  H^-^-retary,  .  Pr»*sidfnt. 

Maroikai.  Notk.  Sotire  to  the  Holder  of  thi»  Policy.  No  agent  of  this  coniiMiny  Is  Authorized  tir  iH»rmitte<l  to  waive,  alter  or  change  any  of  the  c«»mli- 
il<»n"  of  till-  (H.lwy,  or  Hgree  to  nny  terms  n«»t  henrin  distinctly  itated.  nor  to  collect  or  receive  Any  premium!*  which  may  be^'ome  due  and  payable  under  it, 
wlth'iijt  piixliK'iiig  and  delivering  to  the  iUHure<l  u  receipt  for  said  premium,  signed  by  the  president  ur  secretar>'  of  this  company. 
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LEASES. 


«. 


T 


PERSON"  leusin;:^  roal  estate  to  jiiiother  is 
l^kX  termed  a  landlord;  the  pei^son  oceiqnintjf 
*^'.y^  such  real  estate  is  known  as  a  tenant. 
The  person  making  the  lease  is  known  in  law  as 
the  lessor;  the  person  to  whom  the  lease  is  made, 
as  the  lessee.  Xo  particular  form  of  wording  a 
lease  is  necessary.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  lease  state,  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
manner,  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment, so  that  there  may  he  no  misunderstanding 
between  the  landlonl  and  tenant. 

It  is  essential  that  the  lease  state  all  the  con- 
ditions, as  additional  verbal  j)romises  avail 
nothing  in  law.  It  is  held,  generally,  that  a 
written  instrument  contains  the  details,  and 
states  the  bargain  entire,  as  the  contracting  par- 
ties intended. 

The  tenant  can  sulhlet  a  part,  or  all,  of  his 
premises,  unless  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  his 
lease. 

A  lease  bv  a  married  woman,  even  if  it  be 
ujH)n  her  own  property,  at  common  law,  is  not 
vali<l;  but,  bv  recent  statutes,  she,  in  manv 
States,  may  lease  her  own  j)roperty  and  have 
full  control  of  the  same;  neither  can  the  husband 
effect  a  lease  that  will  bin<l  her  after  his  death. 
His  control  over  her  j)roi)erty  continues  only  so 
long  as  he  lives. 

Neither  a  guardian  nor  a  minor  c^in  give  a 
lease,  extending  beyond  the  ward's  majority, 
which  can  be  enforced  i)v  the  less(»e;  vet  the 
latter  is  bound  unless  the  lease  is  amiulled. 

If  no  time  is  specitied  in  a  lease,  it  is  generally 
hehl  that  the  lessee  can  retain  possession  of  the 
real  estate  for  one  vear.      A  tenancv  at  will. 


Short  Form  of  Lease  for  a  House. 

Thi8  IxHTRrMEST,  iimdo  the  first  day  of  May,  187*-J,  witnent»c*th 
that  ThrcMloro  Shoiitn,  Atthville,  (V)unty  of  Buncombe,  State  of  North 
Can))iiia,  huUi  rented  from  Tiljjham  Sehuee,  of  A^hvHle,  aforenaid, 
the  dwellini;  and  lot  Xo.  4(1  Broadway,  situated  in  said  town  of  Anh- 
vill«',  for  four  years  fn>m  the  aixive  date,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Forty  Dollars,  payable  monthly,  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  in  advanee,  at  the  residence  r)f  said  Tilsrhara  Schnee. 

At  the  expiration  of  said  alK»ve-nn'nti<med  term,  the  sai<i  Shont^ 


"^ 


however,  nuiv  be  tenninate<l  in  the  eastern 
States  by  giving  three  numths"  notice  in  writing; 
in  the  middle  and  southern  States,  six  months; 
and  in  the  western  States,  one  month;  though 
recent  statutes,  in  some  States,  have  somewhat 
modified  the  above. 

The  lease  that  sj>ecifies  a  term  of  years  without 
giving  the  definite  number  is  without  effect  at 
the  exj>iration  of  two  years.  A  lease  for  thive 
or  more  years,  being  acknowlc»<lgt»d  and  recorded 
in  the  recorder's  ofKce,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
secret  or  fraudulent  convevance  of  such  leased 
property;  and  it  further  obviates  the  necessity  of 
procuring  witnesses  to  authenticate  the  validity 
of  the  lease. 

Duplicate  coj)ics  of  a  lease  should  always  be 
made,  and  each  inirty  should  retain  a  copy  of 
the  same. 

A  new  lease  to  the  same  person  invalidates  an 
old  one. 

A  lease  on  property  that  is  mortgaged  ceases 
to  exist  when  the  person  holding  such  mortgage 
forecloses  the  same  if  it  is  prior  to  the  lease. 

A  landlord,  consenting  to  t^ike  a  substitute?, 
releases  the  first  tenant. 

Where  there  is  nothing  but  a  verbal  agreement 
the  tenancv  is  understood  to  commence  at  time 
of  taking  ])ossession.  When  there  is  no  time 
specified  in  the  lease,  tenancy  is  reganled  as 
connnencing  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  writ- 
ings. 

If  it  is  understood  tlmt  the  tenant  is  to  pay 
the  taxes  on  the  pro[)erty  lie  occupies,  such  fact 
nmst  be  distinctlv  stated  in  the  lease,  as  a  verbal 
promise  is  of  no  effect. 


a^rrees  to  ;;;ive  the  said  Schnee  |>eaceable  possession  of  the  said  dwell- 
ing, in  as  good  condititm  as  when  taken,  ordinary  wear  and  canualtieii 
excepted. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  place  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 


Sijn»e<i,  sealed  and  dellv-  ^ 
ered  in  pn-senei'  of  ( 

S    KllMINSTKK,  C 

Notary  Public.   J 


John 


TUKonORE  snONTS,-(sKAL)- 
TIUiHAM  S(IINEE.-(sEAi.)- 
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Tii*   t  »•  1  ur  to.o.** 


■•  -u-  tj-f  ;»^  V.  >*;  '.tr  fti:.^  >»— :  -.*•  M#»  l-»--  ytr:  b*  -•1,':  ?:r  U*! 
^   Xf  !•#»  >r^    'A^r  *r  gii»  »x>i  -i/m  -/  :4*»  *.«»«;  t^^'j  o^  .i  'j.  • 

•••-»»      ^*i»>^-i.»    ^,/Mi* •^•-^/l    -y   -t^     aA^-i    ^»-&.»»^    *&;&..    >■    i'*^    V. 

**■*  >#••',•  ■•    iu*   I'*'  ;*^.    1  i«  jp-/-^,  vAr:.:.-,t  ».•  :ii*T  s,-.^  ^r*.  :i/- 

•I  b*  tv>»  pu»i  'Vi*  •*.ivr  .*  (fc-v/t*  ^rr/su.*^f:  V*  >-  ;*i.i.  •;*  **.! 
j^^ ,.  y  .w*  f'«'  >»•-  tirt/  kS  &.•  *r>*.--'^t-  *.*v^f  i.#-ri.i  f  • -fc.; 
'.  .•  «.  k-*  ',-  V-  ♦•*  'A-  •  ^•*-'  «i  xu  •^^^  vy.  r**.i-i*rr  '^f**-^.  .r.  it.  ;« 
■.V  •^.»i^»  •»*»  wi*.  v/  f'/f^'ai»  *>**.«*•  r.  :«•(►  *».■:  ;a'*?  .-f  rvt  •^^^tz, 
tff^  u.'.-//  ••■.•  1./  9!. J  :0f^^  'A  •■-•?.  t'jr**./:^  \>r  it*  c-s:.*!.;  f-.-r 


<  •••.    1./  '•/*  «*#  y^^iy^ 


IIIkAM  WII/iiX.-'-EAf. - 
BAKTON  Ji    MAVNAKO-  -EAL,- 


Ua««  •!  Far«  aM  BuiMinft  TherMti. 

'f«i«  tmu^%f  Hf.  fji«/|«;  trii#  flr-t  «!*>  of  Mkr'rb.  1»»T3,  l>*-tfi'een 
llv'«'  'A*,'*  ',f  tf,<  t//*fi  of  l^fjifatz/n.  Sut';  of  IVniioyU-ania,  of 
CI**  ftfM  jf*#'    «#«'!  Ar/f;«tf  llitx«-ll//ri.  of  lh<f  »ain<T  plM'.-.  of  the  Mrcoud 

^nntrmmt^tti^  UiaI  »h«-  »»mI  M'»»*»  VI'iiIk-,  for  ari'l  in  r  on -id*- ration 
of  »t*«  i/fnt,,§,tM  It*  t'AuMtift  ut*'h^louffl  Hu*\  r«'»«?rt<'«l,  on  lh»*  part  of 
Itt*  mmI  Ai/jj<«li  H»/j  iitrti,  Mm  «'«<'«'i»for»,  aflmini^tratori*  and  a^fi'/n-, 
*>/  »H-  )Mtd.  h<(*i  aii'l  {H-rforfn<'d:  bath  l<'t,  and  by  th<--i-  jir^rtifntH  doth 
l^».i»i»  d«»nJ»«-  MMt  l««,  »iiito  llM'  Hild  Abij'ih  llnzijton,  hix  «*xi'caton», 
M'iiiiiiii'trrftof*  oii'l  up*i'/ii;  Mil  fhMt  |»ur<<'l  of  land  wittiat*:  in  LKjyleM- 
>on  dfor*  Miild,  li«/'ifid<-d  and  dfv<  rii>«'d  a>  follow i^,  Ui  wii: 

'fo/«th«r  with  hII  IIm-  M|f|/iirl«'ii;in'-«'ii  a|»|>«'rtainln:f  thenrto.  Tu 
hur*  und  Xn  hold  th<  i-nl'i  |>ri' ml *<'•>,  Mrtrh  Hifpiird'naiurcH  thereto) 
Ih  loii^rlfi;/,  unlo  iIm-  r.itd  f|ii/<'lron,  U\w  i'Xi-(-iiiort>,  udniinl«tratori«  and 
H'rl|/n«,  for  ihi-  li-rni  of  flvi-  yt-iir*  from  Uh*  flr»t  day  of  April  nrxl  '■ 
fotlo^lni/.  at  '•  V'-arly  nMit  «if  KlKtif  llinidrcd  l>ollnr",  to  Ix*  paid  in 
•  «|it>il  |fiiym<  iiti*.  »<'nii  annually,  an  iont;  a»  paid  building"  arc  in  ^^imhI 
li  M>inl<i>il<'  Mindlilon 

\tu\  rlir  Fald  llii/«-llon,  by  lh«'"»*  pri'fi'nl*,  rovmantit  and  aun-oH  to 
piiy  nil  fiKi  •  iind  ifvmwwuux*,  nnd  lirfp  In  ri'pair  all  lifd^cH,  ditclifr*, 
full,  iiiiil  olhrf  f<n<'<-<t  OIh*  Huid   Movi'M  Waltc,  hlf«  liidrK,  artni^nK  and 


■y-'Li?  u    n^tj  11   Mat 


i^*i 


•iBit  lim.  mit  ru:;  '  vu:  ju.  Hi*  aciuiK  jkui  n  &  lo:- 

ir.rrti^tiat;  •!   ti«>  ir><iui  n^civ.  nuiot;  limtt^Y  n  "St*  3f.'.:j^iKn»;t.c : 

jr  ii«^   «;:'•--  '••   -'iiL  Ibf  itsOKv  iC  A     ■  n ifiinit?  t::»f.  ;c^t*3t:x£ 

lu?  •Hit  jr^oii.--*^       TlidC  if*  »"1L  -•-*  019T  wva  'J*:-  fT  iai£  iLiK'^Ay 
-f— t  "»-i.-;  ii*.r«E-  liacj  \t  icuiu?  amc  ^uis^Aotr  liar  •vnr-  zza^r 
:••  Btr"!*  «arji  -"jr-j:;:  if  notL  mnr  a  ^fc?-.  was.  tiS3^r\'.  .a'CAez. 
2:  .*  *x  rUK'  «;r>'-rt.  :3ac  _f  z^t  ^xjt  S«B^J::A  «fta;l  ^IlI  '^  y^r^^n 

r  •■.!;?  -Jr*»  lb  <L~Jiif  i».r,:j(-  :f  hr  «a»»-  j<r».Tr  T:  l^  lr*c  rf  A;>r.;  •;/ 
la;  ;far  «iit  mi.;  u.*r.nLn.  laj  ^ar*  i^  '.Ae  -%kjl.  roDC»  or  ckan^l^^ 
■.*"  rj^r  ;'".•>*-'/  -1  y.  ■  !■■  ■ .  j:b.  rf  -aji  Hax«i^«k«.  fcc  «>zSr:*a:  to 
r:iii^T.-«*£>  '.r  "irr  ii  a- jier?:rmKi«^f  .€  Ut*:  »»:'»*- »r:n<T  o>T*aait.-. 
'.t«r  ^amff^  *.:  i*^  l^.* -nL.urL.  muc  mii'CZi'*  1^  i»  ae  p^J^  ti>  ^  6e:cr- 
ii_i#-l  17  -_L-»-  i.-tt-.n.':  rw.  ^nk:*?*^  fc»  f:ili; ••■•.:  Eftd  :4  lie  piirar*  to 
U^^  j.-".rx3XfT.:  -.:   rait:!-*    ■«#',  i3i£  Uf  rwo  *>  c^ee::  Up  *<>cx  a 


ABUAH  liAZ£LTuN.-^»CALH- 


Tmi»  •KCTTFtL*  '.^t  I  feAT«  k:  %stt  rvstrd.  :kl«  tnt  dar  of  Xar, 
:-T2.  -.x.v^  l^rri-  U  vi^r.  kj  i:-^?*  and  i;<-  No.  1^  Norch  Frnot 
•:.--*:.  :i  li^  ^  :j  •-•f  T^ilad^IpeJ^  Su:*  of  Pniiii^y:«  ania.  and  ita 
%^'^  .r:-zx:y.'j*:  bt  v-  haif  t>»  frer  airi  csistcircpCcd  uccopAtUm 
:L':r--f  f  T  '<L-r  Tr*r  fr:-=i  :i:*  dale,  a:  U»e  yearJr  rvntal  of  T«rlTe 
Il-r.  :r--  l».Iar«,  t.»  >;  j*ii  c»«:hl«  :g  adv^noe:  nrnl  to  c«3!>v  if 
d^*:r"yrc  t-y  Ir^.  vr  -<iktrBi?«  m*d«'  actcmaotable. 

JONAS  WUEELCKK. 


TBI*  C'EKTiTir^  :hal  I  taaT«r  hirvd  and  taken  from  Jonas  Wbeelock. 
hi-  h'la-^  and  lo;,  >'••.  :S  North  Fptmii  Mrfrt,  in  the  city  of  PhiladH- 
phia.  StAtc  of  PrDL^^I^anix  vith  appun<rnAncef  Ihervto  ttrk^ogin^, 
f<ir  oiif  year.  \'»  otmnirncv  thi»  day.  at  a  fvarly  rrntal  of  Twehe 
llundrtrd  DtjIIar*.  tu  br  paid  monthly  iu  advance:  nnlf!>!(  Mid  boa$« 
become--  cni'-nantablc-  fmm  fine  or  other  cao««^  in  which  case  rent 
cea-el^:  and  I  further  a^^e  tu  pve  and  yield  Miid  premi>e»  one  year 
from  thi-  flr-t  day  of  May.  ir'Td.  in  ai^  good  condition  a«  ik>w, 
ordinary  wear  and  damage  by  the  elements  excepted. 

Gi«en  under  my  hand  thie>  day. 

DENNIS   UOLDEN. 


Notice  to  Quit 

To  Chaxdlzr  Peck, 

•V/r;— Pleale  ol**erve  that  the  term  of  one  year,  for  which  the  honee 
and  land,  situati-d  at  No.  14  Elm  i^treet,  and  now  occnpicd  by  your- 
M'lf,  were  rente<l  to  you,  expired  on  the  flrft  day  of  May,  1873,  and 
a-  I  de?«ire  tr>  repo—ei*!*  Mid  premise^,  j-ou  are  hereby  reque»«led  and 
required  to  vacate  ihi*  -ami'. 

Ke-pect fully  Your*, 
Newton,  Ma»».,  .May  4,  18T3.  DENSLOW  MOORE. 


Tenant*s  Notice  of  Leaving. 

Itt-nr  Sir: — The  premi»*i'i*  I  now  occupy  as*  your  tenant,  at  No.  14 
KIni  f«treet,  1  f»lmll  vacate  on  the  flr^t  day  of  May,  1873.  You  will 
|d«-ji«*<*  take  notice  arcordiuirly. 

n»t«'d  thi»*  flr«t  day  of  F<-bruary,  1873.      • 
To  Dknslow  Moork,  Ef-q.  CHANDLER  PECK. 


THE   USES  AND  FORMS  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 
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LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 


k..^V^N.^  x.'^^^.^V^' N.Ow« 


r^ETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  written  papers 
5]  ty?  authorizing  ci'edit  to  the  amount  named  to 
^5F^    the  persons  bearing  them. 

Such  a  letter  is  usually  given  by  a  banker, 
merchant,  or  other  responsible  man,  to  a  distant 
banker  or  wealthy  friend.  The  person  bearing  it 
may  leave  an  equivalent  with  the  party  giving  it, 
as  a  deposit  of  money,  bonds,  mortgages  or 
stocks;  or  no  security  may  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  son  or  other  near  relative,  or  of  a  very 
intimate  friend.  It  must  have  the  written  signa- 
ture of  the  person  sending  it,  and  be  guarded  in 
other  ways,  as  are  drafts,  checks,  etc.  A  copy 
of  the  letter,  with  a  description  of  the  person 
named,  is  also  sent  to  the  correspondent 
addressed,  by  mail,  in  order  to  make  the  recog- 
nition of  the  person  to  be  credited  the  more 
certain. 

Tlie  person  presenting  the  letter  of  credit, 
having  been  fully  identified  by  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  sent,  must  comply  freely  with  any  conditions 
stated  in  the  letter  before  receiving  the  money. 

If  the  mone^  to  be  received  on  the  letter  of 
credit  is  to  be  used  in  paying  a  debt  owing  by 


Form  of  Letter  of  Credit. 

14  Soho  Sqnare,  Beaver  Street,  London,  Eno.,  Dec.  4,  1882. 
Veesr*.  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 

New  York  City,  U.  8.  A. 
Dear  Sir«: 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  George  W.  Hop- 
kins, of  Belgrave  Terrace,  Newton  street,  London,  4^.  W. ,  who  visits 
tlie  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  manufacturing 
property  in  the  city  or  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  and  desires  to 
open  a  credit  with  you  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  during  each  of  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July,  of  1883.  I  hereby  authorize  you  to 
honor  his  drafts  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the 
above-named  sum,  and  charge  the  same  to  me. 
The  signature  of  Mr.  Hopkins  accompanies  this. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

MOSES  BRANDENBERG. 
Signature  of  George  W.  Hopkins. 


Mr.  Brandenberg's  Letter  Sent  by  Mail. 

14  Soho  Square,  Beaver  Street,  London,  Eno.,  Dec.  4,  1882. 
Messrs.  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 

New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  to-day  granted  a  letter  of  credit  on  your  house  (as 
per  enclosed  duplicate)  to  Mr.  George  W.  Hopkins,  for  Thirty 
Thousand  Dollars. 


the  bearer  of  it  to  another  party,  the  fact  should 
be  stated  in  the  letter. 

Sliould  the  letter  not  be  accepted  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  the  bearer  of  it  should  at 
once  notify  the  writer  of  it,  and  state  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  not  honoring  it. 

A  gentleman  of  means  may  obtain  from  an- 
other, in  similar  circumstances,  a  letter  to  a 
business  house  where  the  latter  is  well  known 
and  the  fonner  is  not,  reciting  the  financial  ability 
of  the.  applicant  for  credit,  and  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  any  indebtedness  incurred  by  him 
within  a  certain  limit.  The  person  of  the 
strange  gentleman  must  be  so  described  in  the 
letter  that  the  business  firm  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  may  readily  recognize  him  as  the  per- 
son entitled  to  present  it. 

Or,  if  one  gentleman  has  already  incurred  a 
debt,  the  letter  of  credit  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due  within  a  specified  time. 

The  gentleman  who  signs  either  letter  is 
holden  for  the  amount  involved,  provided  the 
business  house  accepts  the  guarantee  as  soon  as 
it  is  received. 


Mr.  Hopkins  is  flfty-onc  years  of  age,  six  feet  and  one  inch  tall; 
has  a  dark  complexion,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  Is  slightly  lame 
in  his  right  foot. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

MOSES  BRANDENBERG.   ' 


A  Guarantee  Letter  off  Credit. 

New  Orleans,  La.  ,  May  3,  1882. 
Mr.  Robert  Fleming, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bear  Sir: 

Mr.  Asahel  T.  Cox,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  an 
extensive  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves  and  tinners*  stock,  at  Baton 
Ronge,  La. ,  who  is  now  aboat  visiting  yonr  city  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  view  of  purchasing  large  additions  to  his  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. We  have  reason  to  know  the  condition  of  his  financial  ability, 
his  character  for  fair  dealing  and  his  promptness  in  meeting  his  lia- 
bilities. We,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
any  indebtedness  that  he  may  contract  with  your  house  not  exceeding 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  on  not  less  time  than  sixty  days. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

GEORGE  PROBITY  A  CO., 

104  Breadalbane  Street. 
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The  Utter  Sent  by  MaiL 

104  BrmdaltMiie  f treet.  New  Omlxaxs,  La.  ,  Xaj  3,  1882. 
Mr.  RoBEBT  Flexixg. 

St.  Loai«,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  hare  to-day  gfren  s  gnartntee  letter  of  credit  opon 

joa  for  Ten  TboaMod  DolUrt  in  merchandiM,  to  be  paid  within    j 
ffixtjr  dajs  after  jroor  receipt  of  this.     The  bearer  of  oor  letter  of   ' 


credit  is  Mr.  Asahel  T.  Oox,  an  acqoainUnce  of  kmg  standing  and  a 
proepenras  hardware  merchant  at  Baton  Rooge,  La. 

Mr.  Cox  is  twenty-idne  years  old,  f  re  feet  foor  indies  tall,  with 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  side  whiskers  of  a  darker  shade,  and  has  a  hair- 
mole  on  his  left  cheek.     We  commend  him  to  yoar  kind  ccmMdem- 

tion. 

Yonrs  Very  Respectf  nllr, 

GEORGE  PROBITY  ^  CO. 


V^. 


^ 


^ 


LICENSE. 


7^ 


^^  LICENSE  is  a  paper  i)ermitting  a  proper 
person,  or  persons,  to  sell  certain  merchan- 

^  dise,  or  transact  other  lawful  and  specific 
business  with  the  public,  within  certain  prescribed 
districts,  on  payment  of  a  special  tax  or  premium 
for  such  privilege. 

Licenses  may  be  issued,  respectively,  by 
national,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments, 
or  by  others  in  authority. 

Licenses  cover  an  indefinite  number  of  objects, 
trades  and  professions,  and  are  regulated  by 
statutes  and  ordinances,  providing  restrictions 
and  inflicting  penalties  for  misrepresentations  and 
other  fraudulent  practices. 


Licenses  are  liable  to  be  recalled,  or  annulled, 
by  the  parties  who  issue  them,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  either  by  agreement  at 
a  particular  date,  or  on  account  of  some  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  licensed 
person. 

A  license  may  exist  if  only  framed  in  words, 
without  a  writing,  but  in  such  a  case  it  should 
only  be  uttered  in  the  presence  of  competent  wit- 
nesses. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  license,  issued 
by  the  municipal  authority,  and  are  good  general 
forms  for  use  anywhere : 


Form  of  Peddler's  Lieefise. 

By  aathority  of  the  city  of  BnfFalo,  permission  is  hereby  given  to 
John  Ryan  to  peddle  green  fruit,  nambered  872,  from  the  date 
hereof  nntil  the  first  day  of  May  next,  in  said  city,  subject  to  the 
ordinances  of  said  city  in  sach  cases  made  and  provided,  and  to 
revocation  by  the  Mayor  at  any  time,  at  his  discretion. 
(%,,,(  ,,t(%  Witness  the  hand  of  the  Mayor  of  said  city,  and 
TcrrTSEAL.T  ^^^  corporate  seal  thereof,  this  twenty-second  day 
LZ^J^      of  May,  1882. 

H.  H.  CARTER,  Mayor. 
Attest:  John  Smith,  City  Clerk. 

On   the   baclc  of  this  license  is  printed  the  following: 

LICENSE  NO.  872. 

To  Peddlebs: — Tonr  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  section 
from  the  ordinance  relating  to  peddlers : 

Sbctiom  5.  —Any  person  who  shall  exercise  the  vocation  of  peddler, 
by  means  of  a  wagon,  cart  or  other  vehicle,  shall  canse  his  name, 
together  with  the  number  of  his  license,  to  be  painted  on  the  outside 
of  bis  vehicle,  the  letters  and  figures  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length. 
Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  ttiau  Five  Dollars,  and  not  more  than  Fifty  Dollars. 


Licenses  for  other  purposes,  including  taverns,  saloons,  etc. ,  may 
be  issued  by  the  presidents  and  common  councils  of  villages,  super* 
visors  of  towns,  or  mayors  and  aldermen  of  cities,  in  States  where 
such  govemmentg  are  permitted  by  the  State  and  municipal  laws,  to 
licenj«i'  such  business,  within  their  limits. 


Druggist's  Lieense  from  the  Goverfiment  to  Retail  Ardent  Spirits. 

$25.00.     Series  of  1881.     No.  2071654.     United  SUtes  stamp  for. 
special  tax.     Internal  revenue. 

Received  from  George  T.  Meriton  the  sum  of  Twenty-  five  Dollars, 
for  special  tax  on  the  business  of  retail  liqnor  dealer,  to  be  carried 
on  at  Freeport,  State  of  Pennsjrlvania,  for  the  periods  represented  by 
.  ^  the  coupon  or  coupons  hereto  attached.  Dated 
^^  at  Philadelphia,  23  April,  1881. 
■^  THOMAS  B.  SMITH, 


a<§- 


u.  s 

SEAL. 


a<^ 


i^ 


Collector  1st  Dist.,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  place  and 
keep  this  stamp  conspicuously  in  your  establishment  or  place  of 
basiness. 


Form  of  License  to  Sell  ToInicco  and  Cigars. 

$5.00.  Series  of  1882.  No.  6521075.  United  States  sUmp  for 
special  tax.     Internal  revenue. 

Received  from  Andrew  R.  Phillips,  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars,  for 
special  tax  on  the  business  of  retail  tobacco  dealer,  to  be  carried  on 
at  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  for  the  period  represented  by  the 

coupon  or  coupons  hereto  attached.      Dated  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  6  June,  1882. 

ARTHUR  KELLEY, 
Collector  3d  Dist.,  State  of  New  York. 


U.  8.  RKV.      ^ 
SKAL.  pl 


Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  place  and  keep 
thl(s  stamp  conspicuously  in  your  establishment  or  place  of  business. 
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Q-*>A»»»  tfTft^  °^ 


MECHANICS'  LIENS. 


to  1^444  "5^4 ^^^^c) 


r^IEX-LAWS  establish  a  right  to  retain  posses- 
"^^  sion  of  personal  property  until  the  pay- 
ment is  made  for  services  in  respect  to  it. 

A  lien  is  lost  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  property  to  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

There  is  no  common  law  lien  without  posses- 
sion. It  is  a  right  created  by  law  in  favor  of  the 
tavern-keepers,  livery-men,  pasturers,  carriers 
and  mechanics.  It  may  be  created  by  contract 
between  the  parties,  as  in  a  lease. 

Whatever  is  affixed  to  land  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Hence, 
carpenters  who  built  houses  on  the  land  of  others 
had  no  lien.  But  as  the  principle  is  just,  and 
the  practice  beneficial.  States  have,  by  law, 
given  builders  and  persons  who  furnish  material 
a  lien  on  the  land  and  building,  if  claimed  within 
a  limited  time.  Under  this  kind  of  mechanics' 
lien,  no  possession  is  required.  Tlie  right  to  pay 
the  charge  and  take  the  property  is  a  right  of 
redemption  which  is  lost  by  a  public  sale  of  the 
property.  The  surplus,  if  any,  is  paid  to  the 
owner. 

Liens  by  State  law  are  generally  foreclosed  in  a 


Notice  to  the  County  Clerk. 

To  Philip  Beat,  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  the 
Stale  of  New  York : 

Sir:  Please  to  take  notice  that  I»  James  Van  Horn,  residing  at  No. 
45  Conkling  avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  said  county,  have  a 
claim  against  William  Y.  Heath,  owner  (or  only  contractor,  as  the 
case  may  be)  of  a  new  two- story  brick  dwelling-house,  amounting 
to  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Dollars  and  forty  cents,  now  due 
to  me,  and  that  the  claim  is  made  for  and  on  account  of  brick 
furni!i>hed  and  labor  done  before  the  whole  work  on  said  building  was 
completed,  and  which  labor  and  materials  were  done  and  furnished 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  this  notice;  and  thai  such  work 
and  brick  were  done  and  furnished  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  for 
twenty  thousand  serviceable  brick  and  the  mason  work  of  putting  up 
the  outer  walls  of  said  new  building,  between  the  undersigned  and 
the  said  William  Y.  Heath,  which  building  is  situated  on  lot  — , 

in  block ,  in  Wetsel's  addition  to  the  city  of   New  York,  on 

the  west  side  of  Salina  avenue,  and  is  known  as  No.  432  of  said 
avenue.     The  following  is  a  diagram  of  said  premises. 

[Irutfrt  diagram.  ] 
And  that    I    have  and    claim    a    lien    upon    said    dwelling-house 
and  the  appurtenances  and  lot  on   which  the   same   stands,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  secure  the  payment  of  mechanics. 


court,  upon  a  petition  for  that  purpose.  By  its 
decree  the  property  is  sold  and  the  proceeds 
divided  according  to  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

Liens  may,  in  certain  States,  be  enforced 
against  vessels  and  wharves  as  well  as  buildings, 
for  construction,  alteration  or  repairs.  In  most 
States,  while  the  same  general  principle  is  main- 
tained, the  modes  of  procedure  vary. 

A  workman  desiring  the  protection  of  the  law 
for  the  security  of  his  wages,  may  draw  up  a 
paper,  addressed  to  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  where  the  work  was  done,  filled  up  in  a 
manner  similai*  to  the  following  fonn,  setting 
forth  all  the  circumstances  of  the  work  done,  his 
bargain  with  the  contractor,  the  failure  to  receive 
his  pay  and  his  fears  that  he  will  lose  all  if  his 
lien  is  not  made.  This  paper,  sworn  to  before  a 
justice  or  notaiy  public,  as  true,  is  filed  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  and  becomes  a  cloud  upon 
the  building,  which  the  owner  is  only  too  glad, 
frequently,  to  remove  by  paying  the  debt  himself 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  contractor's  bill.  In  either 
event  the  owTier  or  contractor  must  pay  the  debt 
if  it  is  an  honest  one. 


laborers  and  persons  furnishing  material  toward  the  erection,  alter- 
ing or  repairing  of   buildings  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc,''   passed. 

,  18 — ^  and  of  the  acts  amending  the  same. 

New  York,  December  1,  1882.  JAMES  VAN  HORN. 

James  Van  Horn,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  claimant 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  notice  of  lien;  that  he  has  read  the  said 
notice,  and  knows  the  contents;  and  that  the  same  is  true  to  his  own 
knowledge,  except  as  to  the  matters  therein  stated  on  information 
and  belief,  and  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

JAMES  VAN  HORN. 

Sworn  before  m^  this  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1882. 

J.  L.  LESLIE,  Police  Justice. 


The  lien-laws  of  certain  States  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
either  labor  himself,  or  furnish  laborers  or  materials  for  constructing, 
altering,  or  repairing  any  building,  shall  have  a  lien  therefor  upon  such 
building  and  the  specific  lot  or  tract  of  land  on  which  it  is  located; 
but  a  suit  to  enforce  the  payment  of  said  claim  must  begin  within 
six  months  from  the  time  the  last  payment  therefor  is  due.  Land- 
lords, also,  may  enforce  a  lien  for  arrears  of  rent,  upon  all  crops  of 
their  tenants,  whether  growing  or  matured. 


a 
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IIE  PERSON  who  pix.po5€#  to  ii>it  a 
I  'X  miriing  regk>n  with  a  view  to  pi^«»p«tin;2r. 
discovering,  and  extracting  fr^m  the  earth 
precioa*  metals,  should  lir^  *tiidy  the  ge^jgraphv 
of  the  country  in  wWch  he  expect*  to  operate- 
Second,  he  should  read  ali  available  matter 
relating  to  the  region  and  the  <Tibject  of  mining. 
TliirrL  lie  shodd.  if  pof^sible,  make  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  tho«e  who  liave  traveler!  in  that 
portion  of  the  coantry.  and  thus  avail  himself  of 
their  experience. 

Foartlu  he  should  then  prrM!eed  to  a  ••  School 
of  Mines,"'  one  or  more  of  which  mav  usoallv 
be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  all  rich 
mining  regions,  and  there  spend  a  few  days  or 
weeks  in  receiving  instruction  fn^m  competent 
instructors  as  to  the  means  bv  which  rich  ores 
may  be  known  when  found.  metlKids  of  testing 
ores,  processes  of  reduction,  assa\'ing,  smelting, 
taking  ^>ut  of  ore.  and  much  other  useful  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  ser\ice  to  the  pros[iector. 
Experience  has  shown    tliat    a    company  of 


three,  each  f  in >vide»l  with  a  mule  or  small  b^r^rse, 
if  this  ctjovenience  can  be  afforded,  make  the 
number  be>t  calcolatt^  to  pn.iS|*ct  tt aether, 
especially  in  the  m«>Gntain*:»QS  negi^ins  of  Amer- 
ica, the  advantage  <>f  this  number  being  that 
while  •.•ne  canE<  f>r  ba^sage.  mules,  washing, 
c»x»king.  etc.,  the  other*  are  fiee  to  engage  in 
exph -ration. 

Having  found,  outside  rf  property  owned  by 
anybo«i  V  eke,  evidence  of  mineral  in  such  quan- 
titv  and  richness  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  locate 
a  claim,  the  miner  will  pnx«ed  to  stake  off  the 
amount  of  land  to  which  he  is  entitled  bv  law, 
on  each  side  of  the  nearest  place  where  he 
intends  ti>  sink  an  of»ening  into  the  earth  in 
search  of  ore. 

Tlie  law  of  mi>st  of  the  mining  regions  in  the 
R>cky  Mountains  permits  the  miner  to  claim  T5«"» 
feet  in  each  direction  from  the  discoverv  shaft  in 
the  line  that  the  vein  of  ore  is  supposed  to  run, 
and  15<>  feet  on  each  side,  so  that  when  the  claim 
is  staked  off  it  will  be  in  sliape  as  follows: 


Pmpcdiiit  BiMr's  Ctthn. 

1.500   FEET    U>!K«. 


»0 

Wide. 


Ditcortrj 

o 

Shaft. 


300 
f«rt 
■ride. 


l,S/fO  FEET   LOXG.  ^ 

Uw  of  different  mining  localities  it  liable  to  chsnge,  however, 
■o  that  it  may  be  nece»uir7  for  the  miner  to  proride  himself  with  the 
Tari//Q«  poicket  manoala  oontaiDin;  the  law  of  hi«  localitj  in  order  to 
ki^rm  Y^^mr  marb  land  he  i«  actoally  entitled  to  claim,  as  the  law  fre- 
qn*rutly  4:ff^r4  in  different  portions  of  a  Stale. 

A  pr/^p^rclor,  boldirt?  a  discovery  claim,  i»  allowed  sixtj  dars  in 
wbkb  Uf  aink  bit  diocorery  »baft  the  distance  of  ten  feet.  At  the 
place  wber<^  the  dlMovery  of  a  rein  ha«  been  made,  it  is  costomarr 
t/i  pr>i>t  a  notice  in  sob»Unce  as  follows : 

Coainf-Oay  Lode. 

Tti'r  nnd^-ri'ljnufd  claim  sixty  days  to  sink  discovery  shaft  and  three 

m^/Ttth*  Ut  record  on  this  vein. 

Mav  fK  1<>>S0.  FRANKLIN  ALLEN,  i 

WALTER  B.   SMITH,  J. Discoverers. 
JOHN   JOHNrM^iN.  \ 


I       This  notice  is  hoc  a  necessity,  hat  sisply  a  warains  to  other 
'    prospectors  that  the  vein  is  to  be  claimed.     TVe  sixty  days  begin 

when  the  vein  is  dixovcrcd,  aad  caaaoc  be  extended  beyond  that 

number. 

Having  sonk  his  discovery  shaft  to  a  depth  oC  ten  feet,  the  miner 

I    shoaM,  if  possible,  procnre  the  senices  of  a  surveyor,  who  will 

(   make  a  competent  and  lawfnl  sarrey.     Bat  even  without  a  surveyor 

I   the  claim,  if  definitely  marked  off  by  stakes  driven  into  the  groond. 

or  supported  by  a  pile  of   stone  around  each,  will  be  sufficiently 

well  defined  to  enable  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  same 

Having  sunk  a  discovery  shaft,  and  having  an  accurate  description 
by  a  ^urveyor  or  otherwise,  the  next  step  is  to  have  a  record  made  of 
the  same  in  the  recorder's  oflice  of  that  county  as  fellows: 


Certiflkale  of  ■ining  LocttioiL 

Kxow  All  Mex  bt  These  Presexts.  That  we,  Franklin  Allen, 
Walter  B.  Smith  and  John  Johnson,  of  the  county  of  Clear  Creek, 
State  of  Colorado,  claim  by  right  of  discorerr  and  location  fifteen 
handred  feet  linear  and  horizontal  measurement,  on  the  Coming  Day 
lode,  along  the  vein  thereof,  with  all  its  dips,  variations  and  anglf!^; 
to:2etber  uith  one  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the 
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middle  of  Mtid  vein  at  the  unrface ;  and  all  veins,  lodes,  ledges,  deposits 
and  surface  ground  within  the  lines  of  said  claim;  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  on  said  lode,  running  east  fifteen  degrees  north  from  the 
center  of  the  discovery  shaft,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  run- 
ning west  fifteen  degrees  south  from  said  center  of  discovery  shaft. 

Said  claim  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Democrat  mountain,  in 
GrifHth  mining  district,  county  of  Clear  Creek,  State  of  Colorado, 
and  is  bounded  and  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  comer  No.  1, 
from  which  deep  shaft  on  Famine  lode  bears  west  three  degrees,  south 
180  feet,  and  chiseled  on  prominent  ledge  of  rock,  bears  east  twenty 
degrees,  north  290  feet,  and  running  thence  west  fifteen  degrees, 
north  750  feet  to  east  center  stake,  thence  same  course  750  feet  to 
comer  No.  8;  thence  (etc.,  going  all  around  the  claim  in  the  same 
manner).  Discovery  shaft  bears  west  forty-nine  degrees,  north  100 
feet  from  comer  No.  1  of  survey  lot  No.  777. 

Said  lode  was  discovered  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1883.  Date  of 
location,  July  15,  1882.     Date  of  this  certificate,  August  6,  1882. 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN, 

WALTER  B.  SMITH, 

Attest:  Fbakcis  Fbemch.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Annual  Labor  to  Hold  a  Claim. 

The  law  makes  it  necessary  that  at  least  Five  Hundred  Dollars* 
worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  upon  the  claim  before  a  patent 
will  be  granted  by  the  govemment  to  the  person  who  may  desire  to 
buy  the  land,  and  of  this  labor  at  least  One  Hundred  Dollars*  worth 
shall  be  done  each  year  in  order  to  hold  the  claim. 

Where  annual  labor  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
claim,  aflldavit  must  be  made  of  that  fact  before  a  legally  consti- 
tuted authority,  as  shown  in  the  following: 

Form  of  Affidavit  of  Labor  Performed. 

State  of  Colorado,     { 
County  of  Clear  Creek,    f "' 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  personally  appeared  Franklin  Allen, 
Walter  B.  Smith,  and  John  Johnson,  who,  being  duly  swom,  say 
that  at  least  one  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  labor  or  improvement 
was  done  or  made  upon  the  Coming-Day  lode,  situate  on  Democrat 
mountain,  in  the  GriflBth  mining  district,  county  of  Clear  Creek, 
State  of  Colorado.  Said  expenditure  was  made  by  or  at  the  expense 
of  Frederick  Allen,  Walter  B.  Smith  and  John  Johnson,  principal 
ovtuers  of  said  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  said  claim  for  the 
annual  period  expiring  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881. 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN. 
WALTER   B.   SMITH, 
JOHN  JOHNSON. 
Swom  and  subscribed  before  me  this  first  day  of  May,  A.D.  1881. 

JAPHETH  E.   COX,  Notary  Public. 


^NOTARIAL  SEAL.^ 


In  order  to  keep  a  claim  good  as  against  others  entering  upon  the 
land,  the  discoverers,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  must  perform  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars*  worth  of  work  upon  the  mine  each  year.  If  one  or 
more  of  the  co-owners  neglect  or  refuse  to  contribute  their  portion 
of  the  annual  assessment,  they  thereby  forfeit  their  ownershi]), 
which  notice  of  forfeiture  will  be  published  in  the  nearest  news- 
paper thirteen  successive  weeks,  and  will  read  as  follows : 

Notice  of  Forfeiture  of  Claim. 

Georgetown,  Col.,  May  6,  1882. 
To  John  Johnson. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  we  have,  during  the  year  just 
past,  ending  this  day,  expended  One  Hundred  Dollars  in 
labor    and    improvements    upon    the    Coming- Day    lode,    situate 


upon  Democrat  mountain,  in  the  GrifBth  mining  district,  county  of 
Clear  Creek,  and  State  of  Colorado,  of  which  the  location  certificate 
is  found  on  record  in  book  85,  page  801,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 
of  said  county,  in  order  to  hold  said  claim  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  2,824  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
amendments  thereto  approved  January  22,  1880,  concerning  annual 
labor  upon  mining  claims,  being  the  amount  required  to  hold  said 
lode  for  the  period  ending  on  May  6,  A.  D.  1882.  And  if,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  service  of  this  notice  (or,  within  ninety  days 
after  this  notice  by  publication)  you  fail  or  refuse  to  contribute  your 
proportion  of  such  expenditure  as  a  co-owner,  your  interest  in  the 
claim  will  become  the  property  of  the  subscribers  by  the  terms  of 
said  section. 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN, 
WALTER  B.  SMITH. 

The  forfeiture  notice  being  personally  served  upon  the  delinquent 

co-owner,  and  he  paying  no  attention  to  the  same,  the  forfeiture  is 

considered  complete  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  time 

the  notice  was  served. 

In  the  meantime  Franklin  Allen  and  Walter  B.  Smith  having 
hired  Granville  Smith  and  Philip  U.  Cooper  to  perform  the  assess- 
ment work,  and,  neglecting  to  pay  them  for  their  services,  said  work- 
men file  a  lien  against  the  Coming- Day  mining  claim,  which  reads  as 
follows,Twenty- five  Dollars  being  the  lowest  amount  for  which  a  lien 
can  be  allowed,  which  claim  must  be  made  within  six  months  from 
the  time  the  labor  was  performed. 

Notice  of  Miners'  Lien  for  Labor. 

Grifpitq  Mintno  District,  Clear  Creek  County, 

Colorado,  September  6,  1882. 
To  Franklin  Allen,  Walter  B.  Sxitq  and  John  Johnson  : 

Toil  are  indebted  to  us  in  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  work 
done  by  us,  under  a  contract  with  you  on  the  Coming- Day  mining 
claim,  recently  worked  by  you,  on  Democrat  mountain,  in  this 
mining  district,  in  said  county,  for  which  sum  we  claim  a  lien  on 
said  mining  claim. 

GRANVILLE  SMITH, 
.,,  PHILIP  H.   COOPER. 

State  of  Colorado,  ( 
Clear  Creek  County,   f  "' 

Granville  Smith  and  Philip  H.  Cooper,  being  this  day  swom  by 
me,  deposed  and  said  that  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going statement  is  Justly  due  to  them  from  said  Frederick  Allen, 
Walter  B.  Smith  and  John  Johnson. 


IlNOT 


^«JC 


notarial  seal 
September  6,  1882. 


PETER  BEASLET,  Notary  Public. 


How  to  Secure  a  Mine  From  Government 

The  foregoing  claim  for  miners*  lien  having  been  paid,  and  the 

owners  being  desirous  of  securing  absolute  ownership  of  the  land 

and  mine  from  government,  now  observe  the  following  directions 

from  the  United  States  statutes  relating   to  mining  and  mining 

claims. 

Section  9,8SiS.— Any  person,  association  or  corporation  authorised  to 
locate  a  claim  under  this  chapter,  having  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land 
for  8uch  pnrpoMiA,  who  has,  or  have,  complied  with  tho  terras  of  this  chapter, 
may  flie  in  the  proper  land  office  an  application  for  a  patent,  under  oath,  siiow- 
inir  such  compliance,  tosether  with  a  plat  and  fleld-notes  of  the  claim  or 
'claims  in  common,  made  oy  or  nnder  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor-General, showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  or  claims, 
which  shall  t>e  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the  grround.  and  shall  post 
a  copy  of  such  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such  application  for  a  patent,  in 
a  conrtpicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in  such  plat  previous  to  the  fliing 
of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  flle  an  affidavit  of  at  least  two  per- 
sons that  such  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  and  shall  flle  a  copy  of  the  notice 
in  such  land  office,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land. 
In  the  manner  following:  The  register  of  the  land  office,  upon  the  fliing  of 
such  application,  plat,  fleld-notes  and  affidavits,  shall  publish  a  notice  that 
such  application  has  been  made,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a  newspaper 
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to  be  bj  hfaB  dnlcBatcd  tm  pvbUalMd  Dcmreat  to  meli  eimimi 
aIk»  puU  Mieli  DoCMT  in  lUs  olBee  for  the  Hune  period.  The  claimant  ml  tiM 
tiaie  of  ftJiav  this  apfrfJcackw,  or  mt  any  ttme  thereafter,  vf thia  the  vtxtr 
days  of  pobUeattoo.  ahaJI  file  vfth  the  re0ster  a  certillcace  of  the  Uaitcd 
Slates  Sarreyor-Gcaeral  thatFtwHondred  Dollan*  worth  of  labor  ha*  bees 
czpeaded  or  ImproreBKBta  made  upon  the  claim  by  hlmaelf  or  sraaton; 
that  the  plat  U  correct,  vfth  such  farther  deacrlpckm  by  such  lefeicnut  to 
moarml  objecta  or  permaaent  moanmeata  mm  shall  identify  the  claim  and 
famish  an  aeeorate  dmcriptaon.  to  be  incorporated  in  the  patent.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  «izty  day*  of  poblieatioa.  tae  claimant  shall  file  bis  alBda- 


▼it,  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  posted  In 

!  on  the  claim  dnrinif  such  pertod  of  pnbUcation.    If  no  adrena  claim 


f  by  other  partlcx)  shall  hare  bem  filed  with  the  ref^ister  and  the  receiver 
or  the  proper  land  oflBee  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  poblieation.  it 
shall  be  assomed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent,  upon  the  payment 
to  the  proper  olllcer  of  Five  Dollars  per  acre,  and  that  no  advene  claim 
exists:  and  thereafter  no  objection  from  third  parties  to  the  iasoance  of  a 
patent  shall  be  beard,  except  it  be  shown  that  tlie  applicant  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  this  diapter:  Prorided,  that  where  the  daimaat 
for  a  patent  Ls  not  a  resident  of  or  within  the  land  dli4rict  wherein  the  rein, 
lode.  ledKe  or  deporit,  soocht  to  be  patented  is  located,  the  application  for 
patent  and  the  alBdaTlts  required  to  be  made  In  this  section  by  the  claimant 
for  sach  patent  may  be  made  by  his.  her  or  Its  aathorised  airent,  where 
said  agent  is  oonreraaat  with  the  facta  sought  to  be  established  by  said 
affldavita. 

Afterward  for  a  time  the  owners  lease  the  mine,  the  following 
being  the  form  of  paper  drawn  for  that  parpose: 

Fom  of  Lease  of  a  Mine. 

This  Ixdextl're,  made  thie  first  day  of  Jaly,  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord 
one  tlioai^Dd  eight  bandred  and  eighty-three,  between  Franklin  Allen 
and  Walter  B.  Smith,  of  the  county  of  Clear  Creek,  and  State  of 
Colorado,  leaaors,  and  'Sector  P.  Robbini*,  of  the  same  place,  lessee ; 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  lessors,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
rents,  royalties,  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned, 
reserved  and  contained,  and  by  the  said  lessee,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  to  be  paid,  kept  and  performed,  do  lease  and 
convey  to  said  lessee,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminii«trators,  and 
assigns,  the  right  of  entering  in  upon  the  following  lands,  situated 
(kere  inaert  the  description  of  the  n^ning  claim,  as  set  forth  in  the 
precious  form  of  **  CertiJUate  of  Mining  Location^")  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  mineral  and  fossil  substances,  and  of  conducting 
mining  and  quarrying  to  any  extent  that  he  may  deem  advisable;  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1883, 
(but  not  to  hold  possession  of  any  part  of  said  lands  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever),  paying  for  the  site  of  buildings  (or  det!>ignate 
any  specific  works  or  machinery)  necessary  thereto,  a  reasonable 
renL 

And  the  said  lessee  hereby  agrees  thht  he,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  will  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
lessors,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  as  follows:  Two  Thousand  Dollars 
semi-annually,  on  each  first  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year 
during  the  continuance  of  this  lease,  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Denver,  at  the  city  of  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

And  the  said  lessee  covenants  that  no  damage  shall  be  done  to  or 
upon  said  lands  and  premises,  other  than  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
ducting his  said  mining  and  quarrying  operations. 

And  the  lessors  and  the  lessee,  each  for  themselves,  their  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree,  and  this 
indenture  is  made  with  this  express  proviso,  that  if  no  mineral  or 
fossil  substance  be  mined  or  quarried,  as  now  contemplated  by  said 
parties,  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1883,  then  these  presents,  and  everything  con- 
tained herein,  stiall  cease  and  he  forever  null  and  void. 

In  witness  whereof  the  lessors  and  lessee  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Executed  in  pres-  )  FRANKLIN  ALLEN,  -(sealV- 

enceof  V  WALTER  B.  SMITH,  -(seal»- 

CUARLES  Dane.  )  NESTOR  P.  BOBBINS,  -(seal)- 


Tbese  parties  also  arrange  with  Peter  Conant  and  Simon  D. 
Thompson  to  prospect  for  them,  making  with  them  the  following 
agreement : 

Form  of  Agreement  for  Prospecting. 

In  con«idcration  of  provisions  advanced  to  us  by  Franklin  Allen 
and  Walter  B.  Smith,  and  of  their  agreement  to  supply  us  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  may  reasonably  demand  them,  with  tools,  food 


I 


I 


and  mining  ootflt  generally,  and  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  in 
hand  paid,  we  agree  to  prospect  for  lodes  and  deposiu  in  the  coanty 
of  Boulder,  and  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  locate  all  discoreries  which 
we  may  consider  worth  the  expenditure,  and  record  the  same  in  the 
joint  names  of  said  outfitters  and  ourselves,  and  in  our  names  only 
as  equal  owners.  Our  time  and  labor  shall  stand  against  money, 
provisions,  etc,  as  aforesaid.  All  expenses  of  surrey  and  record 
shall  be  paid  by  the  outfitters,  and  we  agree  to  make  no  debts  on 
account  of  this  agreemeuL  Work  done  on  claim  after  record  and 
before  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  shall  be  considered  as  done 
onder  this  contract,  and  no  charge  for  labor  or  time  shall  be  made 
for  the  same.  Tliis  contract  shall  stand  good  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer  and  fall  of  188S,  and  during  all  that  period  we  will  not 
work  or  prospect  on  our  own  account,  or  for  parties  other  tlian  said 


oatfitters. 

Dated,  Boulder.  CoL,  Jnlv  1,  1883. 
We  agree  to  the  terms  above  stated. 


PETER  CONANT, 
SIMON  D.  THOMPSON. 

FR.VXKLIN  ALLEN, 
WALTER  B.  SMITH. 


In  the  prospecting  tour  Conant  and  Thompson  find  an  abandoned 
mining  claim  which  they  are  satisfied  from  indications  can  be  made 
profitable  to  work.  Learning  that  assessments  have  not  been  kept 
up  on  the  same,  and  that  they  are  free  to  relocate  this  claim,  they 
proceed  to  take  possession  in  the  following  form: 

Fom  for  Reiocaling  a  iiino. 

Know  all  Men  bt  these  Presents,  that  we,  Franklin  .\llen, 
Walter  B.  Smith,  Peter  Conant  and  Simon  D.  Thompson,  of  the 
town  of  Boulder,  in  the  county  of  Boulder,  and  State  of  Colorado, 
claim,  by  right  of  relocation,  fifteen  hundred  feet,  linear  and  hori- 
zontal measurement,  on  the  Tennessee  lode,  along  the  vein  thereof, 
with  all  its  dips,  variations  and  angles :  together  with  seventy-five  feet 
in  width  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  said  vein  at  the  surface;  and  all 
veins,  lodes,  ledges  and  surface -ground  within  the  lines  of  said  claim : 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  said  lode  running  west,  ten  degrees 
north  from  the  center  of  the  discovery  shaft,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  running  east,  ten  degrees  south  from  said  center  of  dis- 
covery shaft:  said  discovery  sliaft  being  situate  upon  said  lode, 
within  the  lines  of  said  claim,  in  Merton  mining  district,  county  of 
Boulder,  State  of  Colorado;  said  claim  being  bounded  and  described 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  comer  No.  1,  (here  follow  the  description 
in  the  original  location);  being  the  same  lode  originally  located  on 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  and  recorded  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  in  book  R,  page  106,  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  said  county; — this  further  certificate  of  location  being 
made  without  waiver  of  any  previous  rights,  but  to  correct  any  error 
in  prior  location  or  record,  to  secure  all  abandoned  overlapping 
claims,  and  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  section  1823  of  the  general 
laws  of  Colorado.  Date  of  relocation,  December  10,  A.  D.  1883. 
Date  of  certificate,  December  11,  A.  D.  1883. 

FRANTJLIN  ALLEN, 
Attest:  G.  W.  Flint.  WALTER  B.  SMITH, 

PETER  CONANT, 
SIMON  D.   THOMPSON. 

The  claim  which  has  been  relocated,  the  new  ownere  conclude  to 
sell,  and  in  doing  so  execute  only  a  quit-claim  deed.  This 
differs  very  little  in  any  essential  point  from  common  quit-claim 
deeds,  (see  "  Deeds,"  on  a  previous  page),  in  form.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  is  worded  minutely,  so  that  its  location  and 
dimensions  are  clearly  defined. 

Description  of  Quit-Claim  Deed. 

*^  Situate  in  Merton  mining  district,  in  the  county  of  Boulder,  and 
State  of  Colorado,  to  wit:  The  Brilliant  raining  claim,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee lode,  known  as  survey  888,  being  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  together  with  all  and  singular 
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the  lodes  and  veins  within  the  lines  of  Mid  claim,  and  the  dips, 
spars,  mines,  minerals,  easements,  mining  flztares,  improvements, 
rights,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  in  anywise  per- 
taining. ''  . 

This  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  proper  officer,  like  other 
deeds. 

Allen  and  Smith  being  satisfied  with  their  original  claim,  and  the 
term  for  which  it  was  leased  having  expired,  propose  to  work  It  yet 
more  vigorously,  and  to  that  end,  with  a  view  to  getting  more  capital, 
they  organize  a  stock  company,  the  articles  and  forms  of  incorpora* 
tion  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following: 

Articles  Incorporating  a  Company  for  Mining. 

Whereas  Franklin  Allen,  Walter  B.  Smith  and  Granville  Smith, 
of  the  county  of  Clear  Creek,  and  State  of  Colorado,  have  associated 
tliemsolves  together  for  purposes  of  incorporation  under  the  General 
Incorporation  Acts  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  they  do  therefore  make, 
sign  and  acknowledge  these  duplicate  certificates  in  writing,  which, 
when  filed,  shall  constitute  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
"Coming-Day  Mining  Company." 

Article  L — The  name  of  said  company  shall  be  the  "  Coming-Day 
Mining  Company. " 

Article  IL — The  objects  for  which  said  company  is  created,  are  to 
acquire  and  operate  mines  of  silver-bearing  ore,  in  said  county  of 
Clear  Creek,  and  to  do  all  things  incident  to  the  general  object  of 
mining. 

Article  TTT. — The  term  of  existence  of  said  company  shall  be 
fifteen  years. 

Article  IV. — The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars,  divided  into  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  shares  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  each. 

Article  ▼. — ^The  number  of  directors  of  said  company  shall  be 
three,  and  the  names  of  those  who  shall  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
company  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  are  Franklin  Allen,  Walter 
B.  Smith,  and  Granville  Smith. 

Article  VL — The  principal  office  of  said  company  shall  be  kept  at 
Idaho  Springs,  in  said  county;  and  the  principal  business  of  said 


company  shall  be  carried  on  in  said  county  of  Clear  Creek ;  but  a  part 
of  the  business  may  be  transacted  in  the  county  of  Arapahoe,  at  the 
city  of  Denver,  in  this  State. 
Article  VII. — The  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  non- assessable. 
Article  Vui. — The  directors  shall  have  power  to  make  such  pm- 
dentiul  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  business  within  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  said  company. 

In  Witness  Whbbeoi*  the  said  incorporators  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  this  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888. 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN,  -(sealV 

WALTKR  B.  SMITH,  -(sealW 

GRANVILLE  SMITH.  -(seaL)- 

Statb  op  Colorado,      ) 

County  of  Clear  Creek,    )     *  I,  Nicholas  Welch,  a  uotary 

public  in  and  for  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  Franklin  AHen, 
Walter  B.  Smith  and  Granville  Smith,  who  are  personally  known  to 
me  to  be  the  same  persons  described  in,  and  who  executed  the 
within  duplicate  articles,  appeared  before  me  this  day  and  personally 
acknowledged  that  they  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  same  as 
their  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed.  Witness  my  hand  and  notarial 
seal  this  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888. 

^^^ '^^-^  NICHOLAS  WELCH, 

Notary  Public 


^NOTARIAL  SEAL. 
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Thcse  articles  of  agreement  are  made  in  duplicate  copies.  One  is 
filed  with  the  recorder,  or  register  of  deeds,  of  the  county  where  the 
company  is  formed.  In  the  above  case,  as  part  of  the  business  of  the 
company  is  to  be  done  at  Denver,  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association 
must  be  filed  with  the  recorder  of  Arapahoe  county;  and  another 
copy  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  last  copy  is  not 
called  a  duplicate,  but  is  known  as  the  original  of  the  document. 
The  Secretary  of  State  issues  a  certified  copy  of  the  articles,  thus 
giving  them  his  official  approval. 

The  number  of  directors  in  such  a  company — sometimes  they  are 
called  trustees — must  not  exceed  nine,  nor  be  less  than  three. 


Facts  Which  Miners  Should  Understand. 


Klslit  of  Way.— Minem  have  the  right  of  way  across  any  claim  when 
baullnfiT  qnarta. 

I«lablllty  or  Stockholders. —StockholderB  are  liable  only  for  debt  to 
the  amount  of  unpaid  stock  held  by  them. 


Nnoiber  to  Form  Company. — Any  three  or  more  persons  can  form  a 
company  for  tonnel,  ditch  or  mining  purposes. 

Alkaline  Waters.— A  few  drops  of  lemon  Juice  will  remove  the  alkali 
from  water,  which  otherwise  is  hurtful  for  miners  to  drink. 

Caution.- Miners  in  high  altitudes  should  be  protected  with  warm  woolen 
garments,  extra  clothing  In  case  of  sudden  changres,  and  material  to  keep 
themselres  dry. 

SIxea  In  Feet.— Forty^three  thousand  tire  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feet  equal  one  acre  of  land.  A  square,  a06  71-100  feet  in  lengrth  and  width 
contains  one  acre. 

Water  Klvhta.— Water  may  be  brought  across  any  claim,  road,  ditch 
or  other  mining  improvement,  provided  it  is  so  guarded  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  prior  rights  of  another. 

Annual  Aaseaament  of  Placer  Claims.- The  law  requires  that 
■  $\2  worth  of  work  shall  be  done  each  year  on  a  placer  claim  of  20  acres  or 
under,  and  SlOO  worth  on  a  160  acre  tract,  in  order  to  hold  it. 

Amount  of  I^and  In  Placer  Claims.— In  locating  a  placer  (that 
is  surface,  or  loose  dirt)  claim,  the  amount  of  land  lit  limited  to  20  acres  to 
one  person.    An  association  of  eight  persons  may  locate  100  acres. 

Thlnva  that  Seldom  Happen.— That  a  miner  given  to  strong  drink 
ever  goes  back  rich  to  his  old  home;  that  a  miner  that  gambles  ever  saves 
any  money :  that  a  miner  that  attempts  to  get  rich  by  dishonesty  ever  per- 
manently prospers. 


Cooklnv.— Boiling  provisions  in  the  high  altitudes  requires  thrice  the 
time  that  it  does  in  the  lower  regions. 

Duration  orC3liarter.— The  term  of  existence  of  a  mining  tunnel, 
ditch  or  mining  company  cannot  exceed  twenty  years. 

Cannot  Mine  Under  Another.— No  miner  has  a  right  to  mine  under 
the  improvements  of  another,  except  by  legal  permission. 

Test  for  Copper.— Immerse  ore  in  hot  vinegar:  remove  and  expose  to 
the  air.    If  green  or  blue  appears  on  its  surface,  it  contains  copper. 

Must  be  a  Cltlxen.  —  To  secure  claims  from  government  the  miner 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  have  legally  declared  his  intention 
to  become  such. 

Where  Ltaur  Is  Found.— A  copy  of  the  laws  relating  to  mining  in 
each  district  will  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  In  the  district 
where  the  mine  is  located. 

Penalty  for  False  Weights.— Any  person  using  scales  that  improp- 
erly weigh  gold  dust  or  other  commodity  for  others  is  subject  to  a  flne  of 
#500  and  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

Penalty  for  Destroying  Claim  Marks.— Any  person  who  shall 
destroy  or  remove  location  stakes,  except  on  abandoned  property,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  flne  of  $1,000  and  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Penalty  for  Taklnv  Another's  Claim.— The  person  Jumping  a 
claim  owned  by  another,  and  gaining  the  same  by  threats  or  violence,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  flne  of  SSoO  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  six  months. 

Amount  ofLtand  for  Mill  Sites.— The  United  States  law  allows  Ave 
acres  to  be  taken  as  a  claim  for  a  mill  site,  but  the  site  must  not  be  upon 
known  mineral  lands.  Sometimes  the  district  regulations  restrict  the 
amount  to  much  less  dimensions. 
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Tratlag  Tar  OakL— la  eertaia  Uate  of  qaartz  gold  fe  readily  distia- 
gaabwl  la  ocbcra,  tbongb  pment.  it  eaaaoC  be  wca.  Of  tbe  poaeroas 
way*  of  diaeorertac  it.  vicatifle  aad  otberwiie.  ooe  of  tbe  tfanklest  i«  to 
CHad  tbe  ore  tee,  place  ia  a  cap.  aad  add  water.  Stir  well,  aad  po«r  off  tbe 
top  water.  Add  BMre  o^  aad  repeat,  la  time.  toM.  if  tbere  be  aay.  wHI 
appear.  A  fartber  teat  i«  to  add  a  tatUe  aterrary  to  tbe  fdiiarat.  aad  beat 
ia  aa  Iroa  ipooa.  Tbe  lercary  eraporate*.  aad  gold,  if  tbere  !■  aay. 
If  fttn  aaaaticfled,  add  a  «a»all  qaaatity  of  lead  to  tbe  Bctal  left  ia 
aad  Bwlt  tocetber.  Place  tbe  compooad  ia  aitrie  acid,  aad  tbe 
gold,  aadteolTcd.  wiU  cbow  itwlf  wbea  rabbcd  witb  a  politbrd  taatraMcat. 


▼•laca  mmA  Wel«hta  af  CaM  mmA  SIlTcr.— A  povad  of  aOi 
wortb  aboat  tlXll.  A  povad  of  gold  la  wcrtb  t2MjM.  Gold  ft* 
twice  a*  beary  as  ailTcr.  as  skowa  ia  tbe  fact  tbat  a  cabftc  foot  of  gold 
weigbsl3)(l.wbi]eacaMefootof  sUrerweigbsftS  poaad*.  A  toa  of  gold 
is  wortb  fmLTBe.  aad  a  toa  of  ailrcr  is  wortb  f37,70«.  Wbea  tbe  teaauter 
bas  a  load  of  pare  gold  wld^  weigbs  SjOBS  povad*  aroirdvpols,  be  bas 
tlfffiXfJO:  bat  wbile  oae  teaai  coold  draw  tbis.  it  woald  reqaire  over  tbirty 
teaau  to  draw  tbe  tair  ralae  ia  ailrer.  allowiag  acarly  two  toas  to  tbe 
tcaat.  as  it  takca  WAS  povad*  of  silver  to  BMlce  fl/lpnjOaa  Siaee  I7B3 
Ckllfomia  bas  prodaccd  ap  to  Joae  ar>.  18»l.  tTQBJOUSlOO  of  gold,  aad 
Serada,  la  tbe  saa^  leagtb  of  tiaw.  yielded  §77.435X00  ia  sUrer. 
tbe  people  ia  tbe  Uaitcd  States  tbere  are  aboat  •fTCfjOOOjOOO  of  gold  ia  < 
latioa  aad  f ISIJQOOJQCO of  silver,  audriag  aboat  f  12  ia  fpccie  to  cacb  a 
wooMa  aad  cbild  ia  tbe  covatry.  Tbe  largest  aagget  of  gold  oa  record 
foaad  ia  tbe  Ballarat  Diggtags.  Victorfa.  Aostralia,  la  lt$5&  It  weigbed 
2.imoaaee*.  aad  was  sold  for  941 .580.  SHrerballioaaactBatastaralae.  At 
tbepmeatwritiag.  ial883.it  is  wortb  tijnex  per  ooBce.  Gold  ballftoa  bas 
at  tbe  — e  ralae  for  auay  years,  beiag  wortb  $30167  per  < 
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six  tiaspooas  •  tbree  large  aad  tluee  vamll*.  tbree  kaires  aad  tbree  forks: 
oae  bvtcber-kaife:  oae  coffee  mill:  aeedlca.  tbrem 
cork-«cre«.  ftibiag-books  aad  liaes:  oae  fldd-glas*,  for  exaosiaiag 
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liae:  oae  axe:  two  prospectiag-picfc*:  oae  drill iag^smairr.  aad  idadge:  two 
loag-baadled  sboreU:  oae  driller'*  spooa:  tbree  drills  of  icasop's  steel,  oae 
eigbtcca  iacbes.  oae  tweaty-fix  iacbes.  aad  oae  tbirty-six  iadtes  loafr;  Are 
povads  giaat  powder:  oae  box  of  cap*  aad  aeceasary  fase;  oae  blow-pipe, 
soda,  caadles.  charroal.  coffee,  tea.  sagar.  flovr.  cora  awaL  oaioas.  bacoa 
or  bam.  dried  apples,  dried  beef,  pepper,  salt,  eoadeased  atilk.  beaas.  dried 
peas,  cracker*,  cbccse.  *oap.  molasses,  hakiag-powdcr.  all  tbe  eaaaad  goods 
tbat  amy  be  salted  to  tbe  Ukiag  of  tbe  prospectors,  tbe  iinismiy  awans  of 
proteetiag  life  from  daager.  aad  aa  eqnipmeat  for  i 
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MORTCAGES. 
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HE  LAW  defines  a  mortgage  as  a  convey- 
'^  ance  of  prrjperty,  personal  or  reaU  given 
^'  to  secure  the  pajTnent  of  a  debt,  or  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  performance  of  some  special 
duty.  As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  or  the  duty  is 
perfonne^l,  the  mortgage  is  void  and  of  no  value. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  mortgage  is  a  *'  dead 
plei^lge,"  l^ecause  the  property  pledged  becomes 
lost  or  dead  to  the  person  who  •executed  the 
mortgage  if  he  fails  to  fulfill  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  loss. 

The  party  who  mortgages  his  proj>erty  is  called 
the  niortgagf>r,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
mortgage  is  given  is  the  mortgagee. 

Whore  real  estate  is  mortgaged,  unless  other- 
wise provide<l,  the  mortgagor  retains  ix)ssession 
of  the  prriperty,  and  receives  its  rents  and  other 
prr>fits,  paying  all  taxes,  insurance,  repairs  and 
liens  ujxm  it. 


In  case  real  estate  is  pledged,  the  mortgage 
must  be  properly  acknowledge<l,  like  a  deed, 
before  a  notary-  public  or  other  legal  officer. 
See  •-Acknowledgments,''  on  a  pronous  page. 

Personal  property  may  pass  into  possession  of 
the  mortgagee,  if  such  is  the  contract,  or  the 
mortgagor  may  continue  to  hold  and  use  it,  if  it 
is  so  agreed. 

Mortgages  must  be  in  writing,  contain  a 
redemption  clause,  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
mortgagor,  properly  witnessed,  and  recorded  in 
the  oflice  of  the  county  clerk  or  of  the  register  of 
deeds,  as  State  laws  may  require. 

Tlie  times  of  payment  of  the  interest  and  of 
the  principal  sum  must  Ik?  distinctly  stated  in  the 
mortgage,  and  the  pro[)erty  carefully  described, 
with  its  l<x*ation. 

A  mortgage  may  C(^ntain  a  clause  permitting 
the  sale  of  the  property,  if  forfeited,  without  a 
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decree  of  the  court,  or  otherwise,  as  the  several 
State  laws  determine,  or  by  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

A  mortgage  may  be  drawn  so  that  a  single 
failure  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  stated  time  may 
render  due  the  whole  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
and  permit  tlie  mortgagee  to  sell  the  property 
upon  taking  the  necessary  legal  steps,  long  before 
the  date  of  its  maturity. 

Tlie  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  is  a  legal 
declaration  that  the  property  has  been  forfeited 
and  must  be  sold. 


Form  of  a  Note  Secured  by  Mortgage. 

$10,000.  Champaign,  III.,  February  4,  1881. 

For  value  received,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884,  I 
promise  to  pay  to  Robert  Fairchild,  or  his  order,  at  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  Champaign,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  sum  of 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000),  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  said  interest  to  be  paid  without  grace  semi-annually,  to 
wit:  On  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1881,  the  fourth  day  of  February, 
1882,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  fourth  day  of  February, 
1888,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1883,  and  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1884,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  six  coupon 
notes,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  for  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($400) 
each,  payable  respectively  upon  the  days  above  named,  at  such 
place  in  the  city  of  Champaign,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  be,  his 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns  may  appoint  in  writing,  and  in 
default  of  such  appointment,  then  at  the  First  National  Bank,  in 
said  city  of  Champaign,  with  interest  upon  each  coupon  note  after 
due  until  paid,  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 


Caution  to  Persons  Loaning  Money. 

Before  Mr.  Fairchild  gives  the  money  to  Mr.  Harrison,  as  specified 
in  the  above  note,  he  should  require  that  an  abstract  of  title  to  the 
land  be  made  from  the  records,  at  the  recorder's  office,  of  the  property 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  mortgage.  This  abstract,  which 
is  made  by  a  person  duly  authorized  to  make  the  same  at  the  county 
seat,  should  show,  and  it  will  if  lawfully  made,  whether  there  is 
an  incumbrance,  such  as  a  deed,  previous  mortgage,  or  tax  lien,  upon 
the  property  or  not. 

If  Harrison  has  borrowed  money  heretofore,  and  given  a  previous 
mortgage  to  any  one,  then  the  person  who  liolds  the  first  mortgage 
will  have  the  first  claim  in  case  the  property  mcrtgaged  by  Harrison 
has  to  be  sold. 

Should  the  property  when  sold  bring  only  enough  to  pay  the  first 
mortgage,  then  Fairchild  would  have  no  security  whatever.  Should 
it  bring  more  than  is  required  to  pay  the  first  claim,  then  the  surplus 
will  go  to  Fairchild,  if  his  is  the  second  mortgage;  and  should  there 
be  more  than  enough  to  pay  a  first  and  second  mortgage,  the  surplus 
will  go  toward  the  payment  of  a  third  mortgage  if  there  be  such  upon 
the  property. 

The  person  loaning  an  amount  of  money  which  it  is  desired  to  have 


A  mortgage  may  be  assigned  by  the  mortgagee 
to  some  other  person  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation. 

If  a  mortgage  is  given  to  secure  the  payment 
of  a  certain  note,  the  note  must  be  transfeiTed  to 
the  party  to  whom  the  mortgage  is  assigned. 

When  forfeited  property  is  sold  u[X)n  a  mort- 
gage, should  it  bring  more  money  than  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  debt,  interest,  costs  and  charges, 
the  surplus  funds  must  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor 
or  his  representatives. 


absolutely  secured  by  mortgage,  should  first  ascertain  from  the 
county  records,  through  an  absolutely  responsible  person,  that  the 
property  is  perfectly  free  from  incumbrance.  Second,  he  should,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  mortgage,  have  it  recorded.  This  applies  equally 
to  all  mortgages,  whether  upon  real  estate  or  personal  property.  . 

The  following  shows  the  mortgage  taken  by  Fairchild  from  Harri- 
son, upon  property  which  is  found  to  be,  upon  investigation,  abso- 
lutely free  from  incumbrance.  As  will  be  seen  by  examination,  in 
case  the  note  is  not  paid  when  due,  this  mortgage  provides  that  the 
property  sliall  be  forfeited  and  sold  at  public  auction,  according  to 
the  legal  forms  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage. 

Real-Estate  Mortgage  to  Secure  Payment  of  Above  Note. 

This  Indenture,  made  this  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  between  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  of  Urbana,  county  of  Champaign,  and  State  of 
Illinois,  and  Helen,  his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Robert 
Fairchild,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Whereas,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  justly  indebted  to  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  in  the  sum  of  Ten  Thooeand  Dollars, 
secured  to  be  paid  by  a  certain  promissory  note,  bearing  even  date 
herewith,  due  and  payable  at  the  First  National  Bank  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  with  interest,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- four: 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  for  the  better  securing  the  payment  of  the  money  aforesaid, 
with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  said 
promissory  note  above  mentioned;  and,  also,  in  consideration 
of  the  further  sum  of  One  Dollar  to  them  in  hand  paid  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  at  the  delivery  of  these  presents,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained, 
sold  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
and  convey,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  forever,  all  that  certain  parcel  of  land,  situate,  etc. 

[Describing  the  premiset.  ] 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  and  singular  the 
tenements,  hereditaments,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  And,  also,  all  the  estate, 
interest,  and  claim  whatsoever,  in  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  have  in  and  to  the  premises  hereby  con- 
veyed unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
and  to  his  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof.  And  the  said 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Helen,  his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part, 
hereby  expressly  waive,  relinquish,  release,  and  convey  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  benefit  whatever,  in 
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and  to  the  aboTe-deeieribed  pmnl«efu  aad  each  and  ertrj  part 
thereof,  which  it  giren  by  or  resaltt  from  all  law*  oC  thia  State  per- 
taining to  the  exemption  of  home^teada. 

Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  npon  this  express  coodi- 
tion«  that  if  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  their  heira,  execatora,  or 
administrators,  shall  well  and  tmly  pay,  or  canse  to  be  paid,  to  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  aforesaid  som  of  money,  with  such  interest  thereon,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  abore- mentioned  promis- 
sory  note,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  then 
and  in  that  case,  these  presents,  and  everything  herein  expressed, 
shall  be  absolutely  noli  and  void. 

Bat  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of 
money  mentioned  in  the  note  aforesaid,  or  the  interest  that  may 
become  due  thereon,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  then  and  from  thence- 
forth it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
heira,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  to  enter  into  and  npon 
all  and  singular  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be, 
and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  all  benefit  and  equity  of 
redemption  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  bis  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns  therein,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest 
and  beat  bidder,  according  to  the  act  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


oC  Ten  TVoaaand  DoUan,  In  fall  satisfactloo  of  the  within 


Signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered in  presence  of 
Oria  Obeb, 

AHDBEW   AUSTHf. 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
HELEN  HARRISON. 


The  foregoing  note  being  paid  as  was  agreed,  Fairchild  gives  a 
release  of  mortgage  to  Harrison,  which,  like  all  releases  and  mort- 
gages should  be  recorded,  to  show  that  there  is  now  no  incombrance 
on  the  property. 

A  release  is  simply  a  setting  free,  or  the  relinquishment  of  an 
established  interest  in  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to 
another  party;  as,  where  chattels  or  lands  have  been  mortgaged, 
and  the  mortgage  has  been  duly  paid,  the  mortgagee  gives  bis  written 
acknowledgment  that  he  is  satisfied  and  lias  no  longer  any  claim  upon 
the  mortgagor,  as  shown  in  the  following: 

Form  of  Release  of  Mortgage  When  Note  is  Paid. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  covenants 
contained  in  a  certain  mortgage  bearing  date  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1881,  made  and  executed  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
Urbana,  Champaign  county,  and  State  of  Illinois,  and  Helen,  his 
wife,  to  Hecure  the  payment  to  me,  Robert  Fairchild,  of  the  same 
place,  of  his  note  for  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  with  interest  bearing 
even  date  with  said  mortgage,  which  said  mortgage  was  duly  recorded 
in  the  recorder's  ofllce  of  said  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1881,  I  declare  the  said  mortgage 
fully  satisfied,  and  consent  that  the  same  may  be  discharged  of 
record. 

Dated  at  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  and  State  of  Illinois,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1884. 

In  presence 
William 

TiMOTlIT 


eof  1 

I   DORUS,  > 

r  Y.  Case,      j 


ROBERT  FAIRCHILD, 

Mortgagee. 


L.  n. 


[  The  above  release  should  be  recorded  the  same  as  the  mortgage.  ] 


Second  Form  of  Release. 

[Endorsed  on  the  margin  of  the  mortgage  in  the  recorder's  hookS\ 
Urbana,  Champaign  County,  SUte  of  IllinoiH,  Feb.  5,   1884. 
$10,000. 

Received  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  within-named  mortgagor,  the 


t 


Wm.  Donra, »  «^. 

T.  Y.  Caa*.   f^«"««»«^ 


ROBERT  FAIRCHILD, 


1.8, 


ThM  Fenn  of  Release. 

Kxow  All  Mkk  bt  Tnas  Pssskxts,  That  the  whole  debt 
aecnred  by  mortgage  npon  the  following-described  real  estate,  eitnate 
in  the  county  of  Champaign,  and  State  of  IUImHs,  to  wit: 

\Ilere  describe  Ike  premises.  ] 
Wherein  Benjamin  Harrison  is  grantor,  and  Robert  Fairchild  la 
grantee,  and  dated  February  4,  A.  D.  1881,  a  transcript  of  which  is 
recorded  in  vol.  iv.  p.  78,  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of 
said  county,  has  been  fully  satisfied:  in  consideration  of  which  said 
mortgage  is  hereby  released.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at  Urbana, 
Champaign  county.  State  of  Illinois,  February  5,  A.  D.  1884. 

Mart  Rxuk,    )  rntn«»«^         ROBERT  FAIRCHILD,    t:;*^?^ 
Clara  Bell,     f  ^"^esses.  Grantee.  *«tJlf 

'  t;'«0^0«-  \j 

{TkfS  abate  release  should  be  recorded  the  samt  a» Ike  mortgage.  ] 


How  to  Foreclose  a  ■ortgage. 

Methods  of  foreclosure  vary  in  different  States,  but  possess  some 
general  features,  thus: 

Application  to  a  court  of  chancery  for  authority  to  foreclose; 
notification  to  the  mortgagor;  hearing  of  the  parties;  reference  to  a 
master  in  chancery;  advertising  the  property;  selling  it  at  a  speci- 
fied time  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction;  deeding  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  paying  over  any  surplus  funds  remaining  from  the  sale 
to  the  mortgagor.     To  illustrate: 

Joseph  Lacy  and  his  wife,  owning  certain  lands  In  Cumberland 
county,  Tennessee,  and  needing  money  to  use  in  establishing  a  small 
mercantile  business  at  Nashville,  borrow  $1,500  of  Robert  Jones, 
their  neighbor,  and  give  him  a  mortgage  for  the  amount,  on  certain 
real  esUte  in  Cumberland  county,  valued  at  from  |S,500  to  $3,000, 
bearing  even  date  with  Lacy's  promissory  note,  due  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  every  six  months.  Two  years  elapse,  and  Lacy  neglects  to  pay 
interest  on  his  note  after  the  first  six  months.  Robert  Jonea,  having 
therefore  decided  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  account  of  thia 
default,  gives  notice  thereof  in  form  following,  by  publishing  it  in 
some  newspaper  in  the  county  where  the  Und  is  located,  twelve 
weeks  or  as  long  as  the  State  laws  require: 

Notice  of  Intended  Sale  of  Mortgaged  Property. 

Mortgagee's  Sale. — Whereas,  Joseph  Lacy,  and  Emily  Lacy,  his 
wife,  did,  by  their  certain  mortgage,  dated  the  third  day  of  July, 
1874,  and  recorded  In  the  recorder' t«  office  of  Cumberland  county, 
Tennessee,  in  book  74  of  records,  at  p.  802,  convey  to  the  under- 
signed as  mortgagee  the  real  estate  hereinafter  described,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  certain  promissory  note  of  said  Joseph  Lacy,  of 
even  date  with  said  mortgage,  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,  payable  on  or 
before  three  years  after  the  date  thereof,  to  the  order  of  Robert 
Jones,  the  undersigned,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

And,  whereas,  default  has  been  made  in  the  payment  of  said 
promissory  note  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  since  one  year  and 
six  months  from  the  date  thereof; 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  Jone«,  as  mortgagee,  nnder  the  powers 
vested  in  me  by  said  mortgage,  and  for  the  purposes  expressed 
therein,  will,  by  M.  M.  Wells,  my  attorney  in  fact,  duly  constituted 
therefor,  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1877,  at  nine  o*clock  in  the 
forenoon,  at  the  east  door  of  the  court-house  at  Crossville,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion, to  the  highest  and  l>est  bidder  for  cash,  the  premises  hereinafter 
described,  and  all  the  right,  title,  benefit  and  equity  of  redemption  of 
the  said  Joseph  Lacy,  and  Emily  Lacy,  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
therein,  to  wit:  Lot  seventy  (70),  division  four  (4),  of  the  eastern 
subdivision  in  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  thirty-one 
(31),  township  thirty-eight  (88)  north,  range  fifteen  (15)  east,  of  the 
id  P.  M. ,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  said 
lot  having  a  frontage  of  100  feet  by  a  depth  of  870  feet 

The  amount  claimed  to  be  due  upon  the  note  described  in  said 
mortgage  at  the  date  of  sale  is  $1,685. 

Dated  Crossville,  October  7, 1876. 

ROBERT  JONES,  Mortgagee. 

When  the  foregoing  notice  has  been  printed  the  requisite  number 
of  times,  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared,  or 
the  foreman  of  the  printing-office  from  which  the  newspaper  was 
issued,  or  the  clerk  of  the  publisher,  must  make  an  affidavit  with 
printed  copy  of  the  mortgagee's  notice  of  foreclosure  and  sale 
pasted  beside  the  affidavit,  as  follows : 

Affidavit  that  Notice  of  Sale  Has  Been  Published. 

State  or  Tennessee,   ) 

County  of  Cumberland,  (  Martin    Newman,    of     the    city    of 

Crossville,  in  said  county  and  State,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 
the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Weekly  Budget,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Crossville,  in  Cumberland  county,  and  State  of  Tenuessee, 
aforesaid;  and  that  the  annexed  notice  of  mortgage  sale  has  been 
publUhed  in  the  said  newspaper  twelve  weeks  successively,  at  least 
once  in  each  week,  the  said  publication  beginning  on  the  seventh  day 
of  October,  A.  D.  1876,  and  ending  on  the  eighth  day  of  January, 
A.D.  1877. 
Sworn  before  me  this  twelfth  day 

of  January,  A.D.  1877,  V  MARTIN  NEWMAN. 

GoRUAX  T.  Stiles,  J.  P. 


I 


The  publisher  or  mortgagee  also  makes  an  affidavit,  to  which  a  copy 
of  the  mortgagee's  printed  notice  of  sale  is  attached,  that  he  deliv- 
ered a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the  county  clerk  for  filing  in  his  office. 

The  publisher  or  mortgagee  also  makes  a  similar  affidavit,  to 
which  a  printed  copy  of  the  mortgagee's  notice  of  sale  is  attached* 
that  he  has  posted  a  copy  of  said  notice  on  the  outer  door  of  the 
county  court-house. 

The  mortgagee,  or  some  proper  officer,  also  makes  a  similar  affida- 
vit, to  which  a  printed  copy  of   the  mortgagee's  notice  of   sale  is 

attached,  that  he  delivered  **a  true  copy  of  said  notice  to  the 
wife"  (son  or  daughter  of  a  competent  age)  "of  the  said  Joseph 
Lacy,  at  his  usual  place  of  residence.  No. —  Blank  street,  he 
being  absent  therefrom  at  the  time;*'  or  that  **he  served  the  said 
Joseph  Lacy  and  Emily  Lacy,  his  wife,  by  delivering  a  copy  of  said 
notice  to  each  of  them  individually,  and  leaving  the  same  with  them;" 
or  "  served  Joseph  Lacy  with  a  notice  of  sale,  of  which  the  annexed 
printed  notice  is  a  copy,  by  depositing  a  copy  of  said  notice  in  the 
post-office  in  Crossville,  Tennessee,  properly  folded,  and  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  and  directed  to  him  at  his  place  of  residence. 
No.  — Blank  street" 


A  printed  copy  of  the  mortgagee's  advertisement  of  foreclosure 
and  sale  should  be  attached  to  the  following  notice,  in  all  cases: 

The  Auctioneer's  Affidavit  of  the  Sale  of  the  Mortgaged  Property. 

State  or  Tennessee,      ) 
County  of  Cumberland,  )  Richard  Tennyson  of  Crossville, 

in  said  county  and  State,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  sold  the 
premises  described  in  the  annexed  printed  notice,  by  public  auction, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  sale  therein  mentioned,  to  wit:  On  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  January,  A.  D.  1877,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at 
the  east  door  of  the  court-house,  in  the  city  of  Crossville,  in  said 
county  and  State,  and  that  Thomas  Paine  then  and  there  purchased 
the  same,  for  the  price  of  Twenty-Five  Hundred  Dollars,  he  being 
the  highest  bidder,  and  that  being  the  greatest  sum  bidden  for  the 
same.  . 

And  this  deponent  further  says  that  sidd  sale  was  made  in  the  day- 
time, and,  in  all  respects,  honestly,  fairly  and  legally  conducted, 
according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief;  and,  also,  that  the  said 
Thomas  Paine  purchased  the  said  premises  fairly  and  in  good  faith, 
as  he  verily  believes. 

RICHARD  TENNYSON. 

Sworn  before  me  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1877. 

OORHAM  T.  STILES,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

It  now  remains  for  the  person  holding  the  mortgage  to  figure  up 
the  principal  and  interest  actually  due  upon  the  mortgage  at  the  time 
of  sale,  adding  to  that  amount  all  fees  to  legal  officers,  cost  of  adver- 
tising, and  other  necessary  expenditures  attending  the  foreclosure,  to 
deduct  the  total  sum  from  the  $3,500  for  which  the  property  was 
sold,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  to  the  one  who  gave  the  mortgage. 

This  having  been  done,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  proceeds  to  give 
a  deed  of  the  property  sold  to  the  one  who  buys  it.  This  deed  sets 
forth  the  circumstances  of  the  indebtedness,  the  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage,  the  advertising  and  the  sale,  and  transfers  the  ownership 
to  the  purchaser  in  the  usual  form  of  a  deed. 

Usually  there  is  a  fixed  time  and  method  for  the  redemption  of  his 
forfeited  real  estate  by  the  one  who  gave  the  mortgage,  but  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  differ  in  this  direction.  Thus  in  North  Caro- 
lina there  is  no  redemption;  in  California  six  months  are  allowed  for 
redemption  ui>on  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  the  property 
was  sold  and  two  per  cent,  interest  per  month  on  the  amount;  in 
Arkansas,  one  year,  with  costs  and  10  per  cent,  interest  per  annum; 
and  in  Alabama,  two  years,  under  the  same  conditions. 


Form  of  Chattel  Mortgage. 

This  Indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this  tenth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
between  Amos  W.  Barber,  of  the  town  of  Waukcgan,  of  the  county 
of  Lake,  and  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Alonzo  W. 
King,  of  the  same  town,  county,  and  State,  of  the  second  part : 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  does  hereby  grant,  sell, 
convey,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  all  and  singular,  the  following  described  goods 
and  chattels,  to  wit: 

Two  four-year-old  cream-colored  horses,  one  Chickering  piano, 
No.  6132,  one  tapestry  carpet,  16x18  feet  in  size,  one  marble-top 
center-table,  one  Stewart  cooking- stove.  No.  4V4,  one  black-walnut 
bureau  with  mirror  attached,  one  set  of  parlor  chairs  (six  in  number), 
upholstered  in  green  rep,  with  lounge  corresponding  with  same  in 
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style  and  color  of  aphoUtery,  now  In  possetsion  of  gald  Barber,  at 
No.  8  State  ttreet,  Waakegan,  HI. ; 

Together  with  all  and  singolar  the  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  abore- 
described  goods  and  chattels  nnto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

Provided,  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condi- 
tion, that  if  the  said  Amos  W.  Barber,  his  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, or  assigns,  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- three,  pay  or  cause  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Alonzo  W.  King,  or  his  lawful  attorney  or  attorneys, 
heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars, 
together  with  the  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  tenth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy- two  until  paid,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  one  promissory  note  bearing  even  date  herewith  for  the  payment 
of  said  sum  of  money,  tluit  then  and  from  thenceforth,  these  presents, 
and  everything  herein  contained,  shall  cease,  and  be  null  and  void, 
anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  also,  that  the  said  Amos  W.  Barber  may  retain  the  pos- 
session of  and  have  the  use  of  said  goods  and  cluittels  until  the  day  of 
payment  aforesaid ;  and  also,  at  his  own  expense,  shall  keep  said 
goods  and  chattels ;  and  also  at  the  expiration  of  said  time  of  payment, 
if  said  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  interest  as  aforesaid,  sluill 
not  be  paid,  shall  deliver  up  said  goods  and  chattels,  in  good  con- 


dition, to  said  Akmzo  W.  King,  or  bit  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns. 

And  provided,  also,  that  if  default  in  payment  as  aforesaid,  by 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  made,  or  if  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  at  any  time  before  said  promissory  note  becomes 
due,  feel  himself  unsafe  or  insecure,  that  then  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  or  his  attorney,  agent,  assigns,  or  heirs,  execntors,  or 
administrators,  shall  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  said  goods 
and  chattels,  wherever  they  nuy  or  can  be  found,  and  sell  the  same 
at  public  or  private  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  iq  hand,  after 
giving  ten  days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  sale,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  goods  and  cliattels  to  be  sold,  by  at  least 
four  advertisements,  posted  up  in  public  places  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  said  sale  is  to  take  place,  and  proceed  to  make  the  sum  of  money 
and  interest  promised  as  aforesaid,  together  with  all  reasonable 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  in  so  doing;  and  if  there  shall  be  any 
overplus,  shall  pay  the  same  without  delay  to  the  said  partj  of  the 
first  part,  or  his  legal  representatives. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  here* 
nnto  set  his  hand  and  afllxed  his  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


Signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered in  presence  of 
Robert  Kendall. 


( 


AMOS  W.  BARBER.    fLTs. 


-G- 


ZD— <5X. 
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NATURALIZATION. 


^OREIGXEIIS,  before  they  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  forms  ajid  explanations,  are 
called  aliens,  and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  State 
in  which  they  reside. 

Aliens  do  not  possess  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  any  officer  of  the  government,  town, 
municipal,  county,  State  or  national;  nor  can  they 
hold  public  offices  until  they  are  naturalized  or 
have  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens. 
Tlieir  personal  and  property  rights  while 
aliens  are,  however,  respected  and  protected  by 
all  branches  of  our  government. 

Comparing  individuals  with  governments,  the 
alien  seems  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
citizenship  that  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  do  to  the  Union — protected,  but  with  cer- 
tain privileges  withheld. 

The  laws  by  which  an  alien  is  transformed  into 
a  citizen,  and  is  endowed  with  all  a  citizen's 
rights  and  privileges,  are  established  by  the  gen- 
eral government. 

The  United  States  laws  require  the  applicant 
for    naturalization    to    be    an    individual     who 


has  lived  within  its  territory  for  five  years  imme- 
diately before  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  application. 
He  must  also  have  resided  during  one  year  of  the 
five  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  makes 
his  application.  Two  years  before  he  can  legally 
be  naturalized,  he  must  go  before  a  federal  court, 
or  some  local  court  of  record,  or  the  clerk  of  either 
of  such  courts,  and  make  an  affidavit  that  he 
proposes  to  become  a  full  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  all  other  governments,  princes  or 
potentates,  and,  particularly,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country'from  which  he  emigrated.  In  most 
States  this  declaration  entitles  him  to  vote.  If 
an  alien  has  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  such  service,  he  may  be  naturalized 
after  one  year's  residence  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory. Such  residence  must,  however,  be 
definitely  proven  before  the  court. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  legal  naturaliza- 
tion, the  applicant  having  duly  shown  that  he  is 
entitled  to  become  a  citizen,  is  to  file  in  court  a 
declaration  of  his  intentions  as  follows: 


FOBMS   BY   WHICH   AN   ALIEN   BECOMES   A  CITIZEN  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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Form  of  Declaring  Intention  to  Become  a  Citizen. 

I,  Oattave  Baam,  do  declare  on  oath  (or  do  aflBrm),  that  it  in  really 
my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  (o 
renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  all  and  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  State  and  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly 
to  William,  Emperor  of  the  German  confederation. 

GUST  AVE  BAUM. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  in  open  court,  at  Loredo,  Webb  county.  State  of 

Texas,  this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

SixoN  R.  Peterson,  Clerk. 


The  Clerk's  Certificate. 

The  following  is  annexed  to  the  declaration  of  intentions: 

State  OF  Texas,  ) 

County  of  Webb,  f  I,  Simon  R.  Peterson,  clerk  of  the  circuit 

court  of  said  county,  do  certify  that  the  above  is  a  tme  copy  of  the 

original  declaration  of  intention  of  Gustave  Baum  to  become  a  citizen 

of  the  United  States,  remaining  on  record  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed 

my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  court,  the 


f   SEAL  OF   f 

I  Clerk  OP    *   sixteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 


ClRCUIT 

Court. 


Po  o  >•  oo  o  0% 


o 


dred  and  eighty -one. 

SIMON  R.  PETERSON,  Cltrk. 


Two  years  after  filing  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  the  alien,  having  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 
five  years,  goes  into  the  court  again,  bearing  the  written  proof  that 
he  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  United  States  to  become  a  citizen, 
and  there  makes  oath  of  his  allegiance  as  a  citizen  in  the  following 
forms: 

Proof  of  an  Allen's  Residence  and  Moral  Character. 


(BB,       >88. 
kS,  ) 


Circuit  Court, 

CoiTNTT  OT  Webb, 

State  of  Texas,       )       Robert  Morris,  of  Loredo,  being  duly  sworn 

(or  affirmed)says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is, 

and  has  been  during  the  last  past  five  years,  well  acquainted  with 

Gustave  Baum,  now  present;  that  said  Gustave  Baum  has  resided 

within  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years  last  past,  and  for  one 

year  last  past  within  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  that  during  that  time 

the  said  Gustave  Baum    has    behaved  as    a    man  of  good  moral 

character,  attached  to    the  principles  of    the  constitution  of   the 

United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 

the  same. 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  in  open  court  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January', 

A.  D.  1883. 

Simon  R.  Peterson,  Clerk. 

The  Applicant's  Oath  of  Allegiance  Accompanying  the. Fore- 
going Proof. 

Circuit  Court, 
County  of  Webb, 

State  of  Texas,  )  I,  Gustave  Baum,  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
the  contents  of  my  petition  are  tme;  that  I  will  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  I  now  renounce  and  relinquish  any 
title  or  order  of  nobility  to  which  I  am  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
entitled:  and  I  do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate.  State,  or 
sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly  to  William,  Emperor  of  the 
German  confederation,  of  whom  before  I  was  a  subject. 

GUSTAVE  BAUM. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  in  open  court,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  A.D.  1883.  Simon  R.  Peterson,  Clerk. 


b,     >ss. 
kS,    )  I, 


The  applicant  for  citizenship  having  now  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  naturalization  law,  by  properly  declaring  Us 
intentions,  and  proving  his  eligibility  to  become  a  citizen,  and  having 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  government  and 
renounced  the  claims  of  any  other  government  upon  him  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court.  Is  now  entitled  to  receive  the  final  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  form  of  the  cer- 
tificate is  as  follows : 

Certificate  of  Citizenship  After  Having  Been  Fuliy^  Naturalized. 

United  States  or  America,   ) 

State  of  Texas,  vm. 

County  of  Webb,  )  Be  It  remembered  that  on 

the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty- three,  Gustave  Baum,  formerly  of  Berlin, 
in  the  empire  of  Germany,  now  of  Loredo,  Webb  county,  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  appeared  in  the  circuit  court  (the  said  court  being  a  court 
of  record,  having  common-law  jurisdiction,  and  a  clerk  and  seal), 
and  applied  to  the  said  court  to  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  that 
purpose  made  and  provided.  And  the  said  applicant  having  pro- 
duced to  the  court  such  evidence,  made  such  declaration 
and  renunciation,  and  taken  such  oaths  as  are  by  the  said  acta 
required,  it  was  ordered  by  the  said  court  that  the  said  applicant 
be  admitted,  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted  by  said  court,  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
., ^       In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  the  said  court  is 

apLO  O  0m  •>  O  Oj  f 

^  ^  hereunto  affixed  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty- three,  and  in  the  year  of  our  independence 
one  hundred  and  seven. 

By  the  Court, 

SIMON  R.  PETERSON,  Clerk. 


SEAL 
01*  THE 
COURT.       A 


If  any  alien  die  after  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  full 
citizen,  and  before  he  can  legally  do  so,  his  widow  and  children  are 
entitled  to  all  the  righta  and  privileges  of  citizens  upon  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  government. 

Minor  Aliens. 

Alien  parenta  coming- to  this  country  bring  male  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  These  boys,  residing  here  continuously  for 
five  or  more  years,  become  of  age.  Then  they  are  eligible  to 
naturalization,  and  are  not  required  to  make  the  formal  declaration 
of  intention  two  years  before  applying  for  citizenship,  as  in  other 
cases.  But  when  they  appear  before  the  proper  court  to  apply  for 
citizenship  they  must  make  the  declaration,  and  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  their  application  such 
has  been  their  intention,  and  in  all  other  respects  must  comply  with 
the  naturalization  laws. 

Proof  of  a  Minor  Alien's  Residence  and  Good  Character. 


Circuit  Court,  | 

County  of  Oswego,         >  88. 
State  or  New  York,   ) 


Thomas  G.  MaglU,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. , 
being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is,  and  has  been  during  the  last  past  five  years,  well 
acquainted  with  Saunders  McCarty,  now  present;  that  said  Saunders 
McCarty  has  resided  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years 
last  past,  and  for  one  year  last  past  within  the  State  of  New  York; 
that  during  that  time  the  said  Saunders  McCarty  has  behaved  as  a 
man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution    of   the  United  States;    that   said  Saunders  McCarty 
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became  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  on  the  tenth  day  of  I>ecember, 
AD.  1882;  and  that  he  resided  within  the  United  States  at  least 
three  years  next  previons  to  his  becoming  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

THOMAS  G.   MAGILL. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  in  open  coart  this  first  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1883.  Alison  M.  Babbeb,  Clerk. 

Oath  of  Recently  Minor  Alien  for  Naturalization. 

Circuit  Court,  1 

County  of  Ouwego,  >  88. 

State  op  New  York,     )  I,  Saanders  McCarty,  do  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  the  contents  of  my  petition  are  true;  that  I  will  support 


the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  I  now  renounce  and 
relinquish  any  title  or  order  of  nobility  to  which  I  am  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  entitled;  and  I  do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate. 
State,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly  to  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  whom  before  I  was  a  subject  (or 
citizen) :  And  I  do  also  swear  (or  affirm)  that  it  is  really  my  inten- 
tion, and  has  been  for  the  last  three  years,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

SAUNDERS  Mccarty. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  in  open  court  this  flr^tt  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1883.  Alison  M.   Barber,  Clerk. 


^-^ 
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PARTNERSHIP. 
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)N  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons 
to  invest  their  labor,  time  and  means 
together,  sharing  in  the  loss  or  profit  that 
may  arise  from  such  investment,  is  termed  a 
partnership. 

This  partnership  may  consist  in  the  contribu- 
tion of  skill,  extra  labor,  or  acknowledged  reputar 
tion  upon  the  part  of  one  partner,  while  the  other, 
or  others,  contribute  money,  each  sharing 
equally,  or  in  fixed  proportion,  in  the  profits.  Or 
an  equal  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  may 
be  invested  by  the  partners  and  the  profits  equally 
divided;  the  test  of  partnership  being  the  joint 
participation  in  profit  and  joint  liability  to  loss. 

A  partnership  formed  without  limitation  is 
termed  a  general  partnership.  An  agreement 
entered  into  for  the  performance  of  only  a  par- 
ticular work,  is  termed  a  special  partnership; 
while  the  partner  putting  in  a  limited  amount 
of  capital,  upon  which  he  receives  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  profit,  and  is  held  correspondingly 
responsible  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm,  is  termed 
a  special  partner.  The  conditions  of  such  a  part> 
nership,  are  regulated  by  law  in  diiFerent  States. 

Negotiable  paper  of  the  firm,  even  though  given 
on  ])rivate  account  by  one  of  the  partners,  will 
hold  all  the  partners  of  the  firm  when  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  holders  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  facts  attending  its  creation. 

Partnership  eiFects  may  be  bought  and  sold  by 
a  partner;  he  may  make  contracts;  may  receive 
money;  endorse,  draw  and  accept  bills  and  notes; 
and  while  this  may  be  for  his  own  private  account, 
if  it  apparently  be  for  the  use  of  the  firm,  his 


partners  will  be  bound  by  his  action,  provided 
the  parties  dealing  with  him  were  ignorant  of  the 
transaction  being  on  his  private  account;  and  thus 
representation  or  misrepresentation  of  a  partner 
having  relation  to  business  of  the  firm,  will  bind 
the  members  in  the  partnership. 

An  individual  lending  his  name  to  a  firm,  as 
partner  or  allowing  the  same  to  be  used  after  he 
has  withdrawn  from  the  same,  is  still  responsible 
to  third  persons  as  a  partner. 

A  partnership  is  presumed  to  commence  at  the 
time  articles  of  copartnership  are  dniwn,  if  no 
stipulation  is  made  to  the  contrary,  and  the  same 
can  be  discontinued  at  any  time,  unless  a  specified 
period  of  partnership  is  designated  in  the  agree- 
ment; and  even  then  he  may  withdraw  by  giving 
previous  notice  of  such  withdrawal  from  the  same, 
being  liable, however,  in  damages,  if  such  are 
caused  by  his  withdrawal. 

Should  it  be  desired  that  the  executors  and 
representatives  of  the  partner  continue  the  busi- 
ness in  the  event  of  his  death,  it  should  be  so 
specified  in  the  articles,  otherwise  the  partnership 
ceases  at  death.  Should  adminstrators  and  exec- 
utors continue  the  business  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  personally  responsible  for  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  firm. 

If  it  is  desired  that  a  majority  of  the  partners 
in  a  firm  have  the  privilege  of  closing  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  or  in  any  way  regulating  the 
same,  such  fact  should  be  designated  in  the  agree- 
ment; otherwise  such  right  will  not  be  presumed. 

Partners  may  mutually  agree  to  dissolve  a 
partnership,  or  a  dissolution  may  be  effected  bv 
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a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity.  Dissolute  conduct, 
dishonesty,  habits  calculated  to  imperil  the  busi- 
ness of  a  firm,  incapacity,  or  the  necessity  of 
partnership  no  longer  continuing,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  causes  to  invoke  the  law  in  securing  a 
dissolution  of  partnership,  in  case  the  same  cannot 
be  efiected  by  mutual  agreement. 
After  dissolution  of  certain  kinds  of  partnership, 


notice  of  the  same  should  be  given  in  tlie  most 
public  newspapers,  and  a  notice  likewise  should 
be  sent  to  every  person  having  special  dealings 
with  the  firm.  These  precautions  not  being  taken, 
each  partner  continues  liable  for  tlie  acts  of  the 
others  to  those  persons  pecuniarily  interested  who 
liave  no  knowledge  of  the  dissolution  and  have 
had  previous  dealings  with  the  firm. 


Form  of  Partnership  Agreement. 

Thi8  Agreement  made  this  tenth  day  of  Jane,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  one,  between  Charles  R.  Field,  of  Salem, 
Wa«>hingtou  county,  New  York,  of  the  one  part,  and  David  G.  Hobart, 
of  the  same  place,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth: 

The  said  parties  agree  to  associate  themselves  as  copartners,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  this  date,  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  hardware  and  such  other  ]goods  and  commodities  as  belong  in 
that  line  of  trade;  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm  to  be  ** Field  & 
Hobart." 

For  the  purpose  of  condncting  the  business  of  the  above-named 
partnership,  Charles  R.  Field  has,  at  the  date  of  this  writing, 
invested  Five  Thousand  Dollars  as  capital  stock,  and  the  said  David 
G.  Hobart  has  paid  in  the  like  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  both 
of  which  amounts  are  to  be  expended  and  used  in  common,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  hereto,  in  the  management  of  their 
business. 

It  is  hereby  also  agreed  by  both  parties  hereto,  that  they  will  not, 
while  associated  as  copartners,  follow  any  avocation  or  trade  to  their 
own  private  advantage ;  but  will,  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
copartnership,  put  forth  their  utmost  and  best  efforts  for  their 
mutual  advantage  and  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 

That  the  details  of  the  business  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
each,  it  is  agreed  that  during  the  aforesaid  period  accurate  and  full 
book-accounts  shall  be  kept,  wherein  each  partner  shall  record,  or 
cause  to  be  entered  and  recorded,  full  mention  of  all  moneys 
received  and  expended,  as  well  as  every  article  purchased  and  sold 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to  such  partnership;  the 
gains,  profits,  expenditures  and  losses  being  equally  divided  between 
them. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  once  every  year  or  oftener,  should  either 
party  desire,  a  full,  just  and  accurate  exhibit  shall  be  made  to  each 
other,  or  to  their  executors,  administrators,  or  representatives,  of 
the  losses,  receipts,  profits  and  increase  made  by  reason  of,  or 
arising  from  such  copartnership.  And  after  such  exhibit  is  made, 
the  surplus  profit,  if  such  there  be  resulting  from  the  business,  shall 
be  divided  between  the  subscribing  i)artners,  share  and  share  alike. 

Either  party  hereto  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  a  sum,  the  first  year, 
not  exceeding  Six  Hundred  Dollars  per  annum,  from  the  capital  stock 
of  the  firm,  in  monthly  installments  of  Fifty  Dollars  each;  which 
amount  may  be  increased  by  subsequent  agreement. 

And  further,  should  either  partner  desire,  or  should  death  of  either 
of  the  parties,  or  other  reasons,  make  it  necessary,  they,  the  said 
copartners,  will  each  to  the  other,  or,  in  case  of  either,  the  surviving 
party  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  party  deceased,  make 


a  full,  accurate  and  final  account  of  the  condition  of  the  partnership 
us  aforesaid,  and  wUl,  fairly  and  accurately,  adjust  the  same.  And 
also,  upon  taking  an  inventory  of  said  capital  stock,  with  increase 
and  profit  thereon,  which  shall  appear  or  is  found  to  be  remaining, 
all  such  remainder  shall  be  equally  apportioned  and  divided  between 
them,  the  said  copartners,  their  executors  or  administrators,  share 
and  share  alike. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  in  case  of  a  misunderstanding  arising  with 
the  partners  hereto,  which  cannot  be  settled  between  themselves, 
such  difference  of  opinion  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  upon  the 
following  conditions,  to  wit:  Each  party  to  choose  one  arbitrator, 
which  two  thus  elected  stiall  choose  a  third;  tbef  three  thus  chosen  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  arrange  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  hereto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

CHARLES  R  FIELD, 
Signed  in  presence  of  DAVID  G.   HOBART. 

Abel  Smith, 
Myron  Brown. 

Dissolution  of  a  Firm. 

A  silent  partner  withdrawing  from  the  firm,  a  majority  of  the 
creditors  not  knowing  of  his  interest  in  the  business,  a  public 
announcement  of  his  retirement  Is  not  deemed  necessary.  But  if 
his  name  has  been  prominently  associated  in  the  partnership,  a  notice 
of  the  dissolution  is  published  in  some  newspaper  within  the  county 
where  the  business  was  transacted,  in  the  following  form: 

Notice  of  Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  name  of  Beecher, 
Moulton  A  Tllton,  wherein  John  L.  Beecher  and  Richard  T.  Moul- 
ton,  both  of  the  city  of  Hnntsville,  in  the  county  of  Butler  and  State 
of  Kentucky,  were  general  partners,  and  Frederick  W.  Tllton,  of  the 
city  of  St.  I^uis,  in  the  county  of  St.  IjOuIs  and  State  of  Missouri, 
was  a  special  partner,  is  this,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1883,  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

JOHN  L.  BEECHER, 

RICHARD  T.  MOULTON, 

FREDERICK  W.  TILTON. 

The  business  will  be  continued  at*Huntsvil1e,  Ky.,  by  John  L. 
Beecher,  wtio  alone  is  authorized  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  said 
firm. 

HuNTsviLLE,  Ky.,  January  27,  1883. 
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ASSPORTS  are  written  permits,  funiished 
without  charge,  to  citizens  of  this  country 
^  to  travel  unmolested  in  European  or  other 
dominions,  virtually  commending  them  to  the 
protection  of  the  foreign  governments  which  they 
may  visit.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  is  alone  authorized  to 
grant  f^nd  issue  passports;  but  the  ministers  and 
other  diplomatic  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ment abroad  may  also  grant,  issue  and  verify 
passports.  Xone  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  receive  passports,  and  they  are  only 
issued  under  such  rules  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  prescribes.  Tlie  unlawful  granting 
or  verifying  of  a  passport  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  subjects  him  to  punishment  by  fine 


or  imprisonment.  Collectors  of  customs  may 
also  issue  pas8]X)rts  to  United  States  vessels 
visiting  foreign  jwrts,  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  is  punished  if  he  sails  from  an  American 
port  to  a  foreign  country  without  one. 

Tlie  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  individual 
applying  for  a  passport,  with  a  description  of  his 
person  and  appearance,  are  entered  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  identifying  him.  Tliough 
passjwrts  possess  less  importance  now  than 
formerly,  it  is  well  for  the  traveler  abroad  to 
always  procure  one  before  conmiencing  a  foreign 
jouiTiey. 

Passix>rts  are  engrave<l  and  printed,  in  large 
letters  and  open  lines,  on  parchment.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  the  form: 


Form  of  Passport  for  Citizen  of  tlie  United  States  when  Traveling  Abroad. 


No.  12567. 
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EPARTMEN 
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To  all  to  whom  th^se  p«s^nts  shall  ttycut^  greeting: 
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JEPoo»»  tooo^  Z/iir/r/tt>i</e*tt^.  t^/  UtK-     C^^in't(.f/Kjtti^r^    t/it.    oftr.  Attn. 

r/itr/  atif/  ^t.\e^A.::^  (J  ^^>     Q^^^  C  '  - 


DESCRIPTION. 


Age.  36  yeani. 

Stature,  5  feet  6  inches  high. 
Forehead,  high. 
Eyes,  hazel. 
Nose,  prominent. 
Mouth,  small. 
Chin,  medium. 
Hair,  brown. 
Complexion,  fair. 
Face,  long. 
cs^'^c  Signature  by  the  beartr, 
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PATENTS. 


C&Srd 
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jATEXTS  are  granted  in  the  United  States, 
giving  the  exclusive  right  to  the  inventor, 
"^y  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  make,  use  and  sell 
the  invention  or  discovery  throughout  the  United 
Srates  and  the  Territories  thereof  for  a  temi  of 
seventeen  vears. 

Before  any  inventor  or  discoverer  can  receive 
a  patent  he  must  make  a  written  application  for 
it^  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  and 
file  in  the  paten t-oflSce  a  written  description  of 
his  invention  or  discovery,  giving  details  of  its 
various  parts,  the  materials  used,  how  constructed 
or  compounded,  the  manner  of  operating  it,  and 
the  results  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  its 
use;  all  expressed  in  such  full,  clear,  concise  and 
exact  language  that  any  person,  familiar  with  the 
art  or  science  which  the  invention  is  designed  to 
benefit  or  illustrate,  may  be  enabled  to  make, 
construct,  cc^mpound  and  use  it.  If  it  is  a 
machine,  the  principle  on  which  it  performs  its 
work  must  be  explained,  as  well  as  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it  to  the  objects  of  the 
invention.  Tliis  is  required  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  maehines.  Every  part,  improvement 
or  combination  of  the  invention  which  the  appli- 
cant claims  as  original  with  himself,  must  be 
particularly  pointed  out. 

The  specifications  must  be  signed  by  the 
inventor  and  be  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

When  the  character  of  the  application  requires 
drawings   of   machinery,   or  parts   thereof,   the 


Application  for  a  Patent 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents^  Washington^  D.  C. : 
The  petition  of  Joel  Rice,  of  Florence,  in  ttie  county  of  Erie,  and 
State  of  Ohio,  respectfully  represents : 

Tliat  your  petitioner  haci  invented  a  new  and  improved  mode  of 
creating  Kteam-power  for  the  operation  of  machinery,  propnl(>ion  of 
vehicles  on  common  roads,  and  of  all  kinds  of  crafts  upon  navigable 
waters,  which  he  verily  believes  has  not  been  known  or  used  prior  to 
the  invention  thereof  by  your  petitioner.  He  therefore  pruyt*  thnt 
letters-patent  of  the  United  States  may  be  granted  to  him  therefor, 
vesting  in  him  and  his  legal  representatives  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  i>ame,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  acts  uf 
C'tnigress  in  that  case  made  and   provided;  he  having  paid  Fifteen 


applicant  must  furnish  one  copy  of  each  drawing, 
signed  by  the  inventor  or  his  attorney  in  fact,  with 
two  witnesses.  This  copy  is  filed  in  the  patent- 
ofiice,  and  the  government  ofticials  attach  another 
copy  to  the  patent  as  a  part  of  the  specifications. 

If  the  article  to  be  patented  is  compounded  of 
several  ingredients,  specimens  of  the  materials 
used  in  making  it,  and  of  the  whole  composition, 
must  be  forwarded  with  the  application,  in  such 
quantities  that  experiments  can  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  by  the  oflicial  examiners. 

Where  a  machine  for  which  a  patent  is  asked 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  working  model  thereof, 
the  commissioner  may  require  the  applicant  to 
furnish  such  model,  in  order  to  show  how  all 
parts  of  the  invention  are  to  be  operated.  The 
model  must  not  exceed  one  square  foot  in  size. 

An  applicant  for  a  patent-right  must  sw^ear  (or 
aflirm)  that  he  is,  or  believes  himself  to  be  the 
first,  or  original,  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition  or 
improvement  which  he  desires  to  patent;  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  does  not  believe,  that  the 
same  was  ever  before  known  or  used;  and  must 
tell  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen.  This  aflida- 
vit  may  be  made  before  any  pei*son  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  in  the  United  States;  or,  if  the 
applicant  is  a  resident  of  a  foreign  government, 
he  may  take  this  oath  before  an  American  min- 
ister, consul  or  a  notary  public  of  the  foreign 
countrv  where  he  resides. 


Dollars  into  the  treasury,  and  complied  with  Uic  oUier  provisions  of 
the  said  acts. 

JOEL  RICE. 


Form  of  Specifications  for  a  New  iiethod  of  Creating  Steam. 

Power. 

Be  it  Known,  that  I,  Joel  Rice,  of  Florence,  in  the  county  of 
Erie,  and  State  of  Ohio,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  steara -power  for  the  operating  of  machinery, 
the  propulsion  of  vehicles  on  common  roads,  and  of 'all  kinds  of 
crafts  upon  navi^rable  waters;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  full,  clear  and  exact  description  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  tlie  same;  reference  being  had  to  the  annexed  drawings. 
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making  a  part  of  tbi^  specification.  In  which  figure  one  i«  a  general 
'vieWf  in  perspective,  of  the  complete  machine  attached  to  an  ordinary 
»teamengine;  figure  two  is  an  ordinary  fire- arch,  snrmonnted  by  a 
semi-globulur  iron  kettle,  with  a  flat,  iron  top,  cloKely  fitted  to  the 
entire  upper  rim  of  the  kettle,  and  fastened  tightly  down  thereto  by 
four  separate  hai*pH  attached  to  ^aid  cover,  staples  and  keys,  all  of 
iron,  aM  t>hown  in  the  working  model  accompanying  this  application: 
figure  three  in  an  iron  pipe  (a)  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  upper  end  of  which  passes  diagonally  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the  kettle,  and  the  other  end  is  attached  to  a  tank  of 
water  (b)  placed  upon  a  standard  (<*)  above  the  top  of  the  kettle  and 
one  side  thereof,  so  that  by  a  hydraulic  pressure,  regulated  by  an 
automatic  valve  {d)  within  said  pipe,  and  a  small  syphon  (f)  extend- 
ing from  the  tank  to  said  pipe  outside  of  said  kettle,  a  supply  of 
water  equal  to  half  a  gill  is  ejected  into  the  kettle  through  the  pipe 
every  thirty  seconds;  figure  four  is  a  pipe  (/)  of  similar  size  and 
construction,  imssing  directly  from  the  Inside  of  the  kettle,  out- 
wardly, to  the  steam- chest  of  the  engine,  for  the  pur[>ose  of  convey- 
ing steam  from  the  kettle  to  the  engine  as  a  motive  power  for  the 
propulsitm  of  said  engine.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  dis- 
covery, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters-patent,  is  the  production  of 
superheated  steam  by  the  injection  of  half  a  gill  of  cold  water,  every 
thirty  seconds,  into  the  red-hot  kettle,  and  the  passage  of  the  super- 
heated steam  directly  to  the  engine  to  supply  it  with  power,  to  per- 
form any  work  that  any  steam-engine  may  perform,  increasing  the 
ordinary  force  of  common  steam  from  two  to  fifteen-horse  power  by 
my  invention,  and  the  use  of  superheated  steam  created  by  the 
process  above  described.  I  also  claim  the  right  to  patent,  as  my 
discovery  and  method  of  application,  the  use  of  sui>crheated  steam  as 
a  motor  in  the  propulsion  of  all  machinery  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
by  onlinary  steam-engines. 

Peter  M.  Rice,  I  witnesses 

William  T.  Petrie,  f  ^^  ^^^^-^^ea. 


JOEL  RICE. 


The  Inventor's  Oath  Accompanying  his  Application. 

State  op  Ohio,  ) 

County  of  Erie,  (     *  On  this  tenth  day  of  July,  1882,  before 

me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public,  appeared  the  within-named  Joel 
Rice,  and  made  solemn  oath  (or  afllrmation)  that  he  verily  believes 
himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  mode  herein 
described  for  creating  and  applying  superheated  steam  as  a  propelling 
jiower  to  ordinary  steam-engines,  and  the  propulsion  of  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  the  same  was  ever 
l>efore  known  or  used;  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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EBEN  TATTERS  ALL, 
Notary  Public. 


Petition  for  a  Patent  with  Power  of  Attorney. 

To  the  Catfunissioner  of  Patents : 

Your  petitioner,  a  lesident  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  requests  that  letters- patent  may  be  granted  to  him 
for  the  invention  set  forth  in  the  annexed  specification;  and  he 
hereby  appoints  Charles  S.  Dixon,  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  his  attorney, with  full  power  of  substitution 
and  rev(K*ation,  to  prosecute  this  application,  to  make  alterations  and 
amendments  therein,  to  receive  the  patent  and  to  transact  all  busi- 
ness in  the  patent -office  connected  therewith. 

Signed  ut  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  October,  1882.  ELLIOTT  WELLS. 


Petition  for  a  Patent  for  a  Design. 

To  the  Commimoner  of  Patents : 

Your  petitioner,  residing  in  Noel  cotmty,  South  Carolina,  requests 
that  Irtters-patent  may  be  trninted  to  him  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
for  the  new  and  original  design  set  forth  in  the  annexed  speciflca- 
ti.Mi.  GEORGE  S.  STEELE. 


Here  follow  the  specifications  of  the  design  (for  emblems  of  civic 
or  military  societies,  carpets,  home  ornaments,  etc. ),  carefully 
described  in  detail,  and  ending:  *^Wbat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters- patent,  is  the  design  or  pattern  for  (nam- 
ing the  article)  herein  set  forth.  ** 


Petition  for  the  Registration  of  a  Trade-Mark. 

To  the  ComtnUHoner  of  Pafen/e : 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  repr(>sent  that  the  firm  of  Lancaster, 
Berkshire  &  Kent  is  engaged  in  the  packing  of  pork,  for  European 
markets,  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  county  of  St.  Ix)uis,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  and  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  the  said  firm  is  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  use,  upon  the  packages  of  the  goods  that  they  sell,  of  the 
trade-mark  described  in  the  annexed  statement  or  s|>ectfication,  as 
shown  more  clearly  in  the  accompanying  specimen  of  said  trade- 
mark. They  therefore  request  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  obtain 
protection  for  such  trade- mark  under  the  law  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided.  LANCASTER,  BERKSHIRE  &  KENT, 

By  J.  B.  Lancaster. 


Transfer  of  a  Trade-Mark. 

We,  J.  B.  Lancaster,  Robert  Berkshire  and  L.  W.  Kent,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  coanty  of  Hamilton,  and  State  of  Ohio,  partners,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Lancaster,  Berkshire  &>  Kent,  in  consideration 
of  Six  Hundred  Dollars  to  us  |>aid  by  Roswell  Jones,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missonri,  do  hereby  sell,  assign 
and  transfer  to  the  said  Roswell  Jones  and  his  assigns  the  exclusive 
right  to  use,  in  the  business  of  packing  pork  for  exportation,  a 
certain  trade-mark  for  packages  of  pork,  deposited  by  us  in  the 
United  States  patent-ofllce,  and  recorded  therein  January  15,  1883; 
the  same  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  used  by  the  said  Roswell  Jones  as 
fully  and  entirely  as  the  same  would  have  been  held  and  enjoyed  by 
ns  if  this  grant  had  not  been  made. 
Witness  our  hands  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  1883. 

J.  B.  LANCASTER, 
ROBERT  BERKSHIRE, 
L.  W.  KENT. 


Petition  for  a  Caveat 

To  the  CommisHoner  of  Patents: 

The  petition  of  Michael  Harris,  of  the  town  of  Ralston,  county  of 
Vesper,  and  State  of  Virginia,  respectfully  represents: 

That  be  has  made  certain  improvements  in  the  sawing  of  lumber 
with  upright  and  circular  saws,  and  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  testing 
the  same,  preparatory  to  applying  for  letters -patent  therefor.  He 
therefore  requests  that  the  subjoined  description  of  his  invention 
may  be  filed  as  a  caveat  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  patent- 
office.  MICHAEL  HARRIS. 

[Here  follows  the  specification^  in  which  the  invention  i^  clearly  and 
fully  explained.  ] 


License  to  Use  a  Patent  by  Paying  a  Royalty  Thereon. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  sixteenth  doy  of  January,  A.  D.  1881, 
between  John  L.  Palmer,  of  Knoxville,  in  the  county  of  Knox,  and 
State  of  Tennessee,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Jerome  I.  Case,  of  the 
city  of  Racine,  in  the  county  of  Racine,  and  State  of  Wisconsin, 
party  of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH,  That  whereas  letters -patent  of  the  United  States  for 
an  Improvement  in  the  grain -separators  of  thrashing-machines  were 
granted  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  November  6,  .\.  D.  1H79: 
and  whereas  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  desirous  of  making 
tlirashing-mnchines  containing  said  patented  improvement:  Now, 
therefore,  the  parties  hereto  liave  agreed  as  follows: 


FORMS    AND   IMPORTANT   FACTS    FOR   THOSE    WHO   AVANT   PATENTS. 
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1.  The  party  of  thu  firt*t  part  hereby  licensee  and  empowers  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  manufacture,  subject  to  the  conditionH 
hereinafter  named,  at  his  factory  in  Racine,  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
i<in,  and  in  no  other  place  or  places,  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
»aid  letters-patent  wore  granted,  grain -separators  for  thrashing- 
machines  containing  said  patented  improvements,  and  to  sell  the 
same  within  the  United  States. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  make  full  and  true 
returns  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  under  oath,  upon  the  first  days, 
respectively,  of  January  and  July  in  each  year,  of  all  grain- separators 
ctmtaining  said  patented  Improvements  manufactured  by  him. 

8.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  Five  Dollars,  as  a  license-fee,  upon  every  grain- separator 
manufactured  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  containing  said  pat- 
ented improvements;  provided,  that  if  the  said  fee  be  imid  upon  the 
days  spt^cifled  herein  for  semi-annual  returns,  or  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  shall  be  made  from  said 
fee  for  prompt  payment. 

4.  I'pon  a  failure  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  make  returns, 
or  to  make  payment  of  license-fees,  as  herein  provided,  for  thirty 
days  after  the  days  herein  named,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
terminate  this  license  by  serving  a  written  notice  npon  the  party  of 
the  second  part;  but  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  thereby 
b4>  discharged  from  any  liability  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  any 
license- fee  due  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  said  notice. 

In  VVITNE98  VVuEUEOF  the  parties  above  named  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  the  day  and  year  first  abov^e  written. 


In  presence  of      \ 
TUOXAS  Lat.  ) 


JOHN  L.  PALMER, 
JEROME  I.  CASE. 


License  Granted  to  Use  a  Patent  in  a  Meclianic's  Sliop. 

Know  all  Men  by  Turse  Prese.nts,  Tliat  in  consideration  of  the 
imyment  to  me  of  the  sum  of  Sixty  Dollars,  by  John  Scott,  of  the 
village  of  Trenton,  in  the  county  of  Yell,  and  State  of  Arkans^is,  the 
receipt  of  which  1  hereby  acknowledge,  I  do  hereby  license  and  em- 
power the  said  John  Scott  to  manufacture,  at  one  blacksmith  shop  in 
the  village  of  Trenton  aforesaid,  my  improved  rotary  horseshoe,  for 
which  letters-patent  of  the  United  States,  No.  31,265,  were  granted 
to  me  December  6,  1881,  and  to  use  uod  sell  the  said  rotary  horse- 
shf)es,  in  his  business  of  blacksmithiiig,  for  two  years  from  and  after 
this  date. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  third  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1882. 

ASAHEL  MERRITT.    fi^\ 


Territory  Assigned  to  tlie  Purcliaser  of  tlie  Riglit  to  Sell  a  Patent. 

Know  all  Men  by  These  Puesenth,  That  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  George  M. 
Van  Cleve,  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and 
State  of  New  York,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I 
do  hereby  grant  and  convey  to  the  said  George  M.  Van  Cleve  the 
exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  vend,  within  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  in  no  other  place  or  places,  the  improvement  in  thrashing- 
machines  for  which  letters-patent  of  the  United  States,  dated  July  5. 
1882,  were  granted  to  me,  the  same  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the 
said  George  M.  Van  Cleve  as  fully  and  entirely  as  the  same  would 
have  been  held  and  enjoyed  by  me  if  this  grant  had  not  been  made. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 

^^^'  ROMEO  KENDALL.  th!7!\ 


Facts  Wliicli  Patentees  Sliould  Understand. 


Tax  on  Patents.— A  patent  la  not  subject  to  either  local,  State  or 
national  taxes. 

Can  Be  Aaalvned.— Patentu  can  be  assi^ed  like  other  written  evi- 
deni.'e;!  of  proprietorship.    (See  Assign mknts.) 

Allcna  and  Mlnom.— Patents  are  gT&nt<Ni  to  aliens,  minors  or  women; 
also  to  adminiHratoni  and  executors  of  dcccaMxl  inventors. 

A aalvnees.— Patents  may  be  Kranted  and  alM>  re-itwued  to  the  assi^eo 
of  the  invi>ntor  or  discoverer;  but  the  assitrnment  must  first  be  recorded  in 
the  pa  tent- office. 

The  Xamc  of  the  Inventors  and  that  of  the  asvignee,  if  it  be 
a^i>i(med.  toflrether  with  the  title  of  the  invention,  must  be  permanently 
affixed  to  the  model. 

Patents  In  Great  Britain.— Patent  covers  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  No  model  reiiuired.  Patent  irood  for  fourteen  years. 
Pe«>s  from  f 2U)  to  9300. 

Appeals.— When  an  examiner  rejectit  a  case,  appeal  is  made  to  the 
e.xaminer-in-chief,  next  to  the  commii»ioner  of  patents,  and  lastly  to  the 
Bupivmc  court  of  the  district. 

Patent  Papers  are  not  prepared  at  the  patent-office  at  Washlnfrton, 
but  should  be  prepared  and  all  in  reailine«9  for  examination  before  sending 
the  model  and  papers  to  Washington. 

Public  Property.  —The  commiHi>ioner  of  patents  has  no  power  to 
renew  a  patent.  The  monopoly  on  the  same  expires  at  the  end  of  seventeen 
years  and  it  then  becomes  public  property. 

Other  CToan tries.— Patents  in  Spain  extend  for  twenty  years;  Italy, 
fifteen  years;  Russia,  ten  yearn;  Australian  colonies,  fourteen  years.  Fees 
for  the  entire  terra  in  foreign  countries  will  be  from  $2U0  to  $500. 

Interferenee.— A  disagreement  as  to  who  is  the  first  to  produce  a  certain 
invention  is  termed  an  interference.  In  such  case  a  trial  is  had  before  the 
examiner,  each  contestant  being  represented  by  a  competent  person  to  pre- 
sent the  merits  of  the  case  fully. 

Order  of  Examination.— The  ease  of  a  patent  passes  into  its  regular 
cIaM«.  and  is  taken  up  for  examination  with  othem  in  its  regular  ro  ation. 
Excepti<m  to  this  is  made  in  cases  of  re-isHue.  in  foreign  patents,  and  patents 
which  are  of  especial  importance  to  the  public  service. 

The  Inventor  of  a  patent  must  apply  for  the  same  in  his  own  name, 
over  his  own  signature.  An  attorney  cannot  sign  for  the  inventor:  an<i  yet. 
in  many  cases,  the  inventor  may  find  it  most  ctmvenient  and  economical  to 
employ  a  patent-solicitor  of  experience  to  care  for  his  legal  work. 


Eievlblilty.-The  law  requires  that  all  papers  deposited  at  the  patent- 
office  shall  be  correctly  and  legibly  written. 

Patents  In  Germany.— (food  for  Hfteen  years.  Patent  may  be  taken 
for  one  year  and  extended  by  payment  of  annual  tax. 

Forelvn  Inventors  must  have  their  patented  article  in  use  or  for  sale 
in  the  United  States  within  eighteen  months  from  date  of  patent. 

Patents  In  France.- Patent  grood  for  fifteen  years.  No  moiiel 
required.  Annual  tax  on  patent  of  920.  Patent  ceases  if  tax  unpaid.  Fees 
from  $100  to  $130. 

InfVlnvement.— An  invention  which  is  an  improvement  on  a  previous 
patent  is  not  an  infringement,  unless  to  produce  the  improvement  the  pre- 
vious patent  be  used. 

Asslirnments*  agreements,  contracts,  and  all  important  papers  relating 
to  change  of  ownership  should  be  recorded  at  Washington,  the  same  as  the 
original  patent  papers. 

Patents  In  Belfflnm.— Patent  allowed  for  twenty  years,  except  where* 
first  Issued  in  another  country,  in  which  case  patent  expires  according  to  the 
law  where  it  was  Urst  Issued. 

In  Case  of  Death.— If  a  person  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  should  die 
before  it  is  grrant<>d,  his  executors  or  administrators  may  receive  it  in  trust 
for  his  heirs  upon  the  same  condition. 

If  Mot  Patented.— If  an  inventor  makes  and  sells  any  newly  invented 
machine  before  it  is  patented,  the  purchaser  of  it  shall  have  the  right  to  sell 
it  to  another  person  to  be  used  without  liability  therefor. 

Original  Papers  relating  to  a  patent,  when  decided,  are  retained  at 
the  patent-office.  Copies  of  the  same  are  sent  to  the  patentee  at  the  usual 
coMts.  Though  patent  be  denied,  the  money  paid  on  the  application  cannot 
be  withdrawn. 

TVhen  Finished.— All  applications  for  pILtents  must  be  completed  and 
prepared  for  examination  within  two  years  after  the  application  is  flrst  filed 
in  the  patent-office,  or  be  considered  as  abandoned,  unless  some  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  long  delay  is  given. 

Neisr  Deslirns.- Patents  are  granted  for  new  designs  of  ornamental 
character  for  three-and-a-half  years,  or  seven  and  fourteen  years,  as  may  be 
desired  in  the  application.  The  patent  expires  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  application  was  made,  and  no  extension  is  granted. 

Foreign  Patents.— A  patent  procured  in  the  ITnited  States,  for  which 
the  owner  de>«ire<«  a  |>atent  in  a  foreign  country,  may  remain  in  the  s<'cret 
an-hlves  of  the  )Mttent-office  at  Washington  for  a  perio<l  not  excec<ilng  six 
months  in  order  to  give  opportunity  to  arrange  for  patents  abroad. 
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FACTS   ABOUT   PATENTS.       PENSIONS    ALLOWED    KOU   TOTAL    DISABILITY. 


■laaue.— Whenever  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  claims  orspecifl- 
cations  uf  a  patent  a  peilticm  may  be  made  for  a  re-issue,  the  petition  to  be 
accompanied  by  new  drawings  and  corrected  specifications.  A  new  and  cor- 
rected patent  will  thereupon  be  issued,  and  the  former  patent  will  be  can- 
celled. 

Marked  **  Patented.*' —  AH  patented  articles  must  be  marked 
"  patented  "  before  lieing  sold  or  used.  It  is  a  punishable  offense  to  put  the 
word  "  patented  "  up<m  any  article  for  which  a  patent  has  not  been  issued. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  with  costs;  one-half  of  the  fine, 
when  collected,  to  l>e  i>aid  to  the  person  who  prosecutes  the  guilty  party,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  United  States. 

Patents  In  Canada.— The  patent  must  be  applied  for  within  one  year 
after  the  patent  was  allowed  in  the  United  States,  by  an  American  wishinff  a 
patent  in  Canada,  else  it  is  refused.  Model  requiri'd,  and  patent  good  for 
fifteen  years.  May  import  the  article  ready-made  during  the  first  year,  but 
within  two  years  must  begin  to  manufacture  the  article  on  Canadian  soil,  or 
■  else  arrange  a  definite  place  where  the  same  may  be  obtained.  Fees  from 
$50  to  $100. 

Selling  Patents.— Of  the  various  methods  for  disposing  of  patents, 
there  is,  first,  the  selling  of  the  patent  entire  to  others,  without  reserving 
any  rights;  second,  selling  the  patent  on  condition  of  receiving  a  royalty  cm 
each  article  manufactured  where  the  patent  is  used;  thiixl,  selling  the  right 
to  manufacture,  receiving  a  royalty  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  fourth, 
selling  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  in  certain  territory  on  a  royalty 
or  not  as  may  be  agreed;  fifth,  selling  the  right  to  use  in  certain  localities, 
or  the  right  to  manufacture  in  certain  shops. 

OflBelal  Fcca.— Skc.  4994.  The  following  shall  be  the  rate  for  patent 
fees:  On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent,  except  in  design  cases 
tl5.  On  issuing  each  original  patent,  except  in  design  cases,  $20.  In  design 
cases:  For  three  years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven  years,  #15;  for  four- 
teen years,  930.  On  filing  each  caveat,  tlO.  On  every  application  for  the 
re-issue  of  a  patent,  $30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer.  $10.  On  every  applica- 
tion for  the  extension  of  a  patent,  ISO.  On  the  granting  of  every  extension  of 
a  patent,  950.  On  an  appeal  for  the  first  time  from  the  primary  examiners 
to  the  examiners-in-chief,  $10.  On  every  appeal  from  the  examiners-in-chicf 
to  the  commissioner,  $20.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers, 
including  certified  printed  copies,  ten  cents  per  hundred  words.  For  record- 
ing every  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attorney,  or  other  paper  of 
three  hundred  words  or  under,  fl;  of  over  three  hundred  and  under  one 
thousand  words,  $2;  of  over  one  thousand  words.  $3.  For  copies  of  draw- 
ings, the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  Sec.  4U35.  Patent  fees  may  be 
paid  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  or  to  the  treasurer  or  any  of  the  assistant 


treasurers  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  of  the  designated  depositaries, 
national  banks,  or  receivers  of  public  money,  designated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  oiHcer  shall  give  the  deposit«ir  a 
receipt  or  certificate  of  deposit  therefor.  All  money  received  at  the  patent- 
ofllce,  for  any  purpose,  or  from  any  source  whatever,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  as  received,  without  any  deduction  whatever.  Sec.  4998.  The 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  pay  back  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  to  any  person  who  has  through  mistake  paid  the  same  into  the 
treasury,  or  to  any  receiver  or  depositary,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  as  for 
fees  accruing  at  the  patent-office,  upon  a  certificate  thereof  being  made  to 
the  treasurer  by  the  commissioner  of  patents. 

Models  Required.— While  a  complete  model  is  required  not  exceeding 
one  foot  s<iuare  for  a  new  invention,  in  case  of  an  improvement  upon  a 
machine  only  a  model  of  such  improvement  is  required.  A  model  may  be  made 
of  wood  or  metal  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  inventor,  its  simple  pur- 
pose being  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  impi^>vement  or  invention. 

Draivlnff*.- Paper  must  be  used  stiff  enough  to  be  stowed  away  in  the 
portfolios;  must  be  calendered  and  smooth.  India  ink,  or  other  article 
giving  a  clear  black  mark,  must  be  used.  Size  of  the  sheet  should  be  exactly 
10  by  15  inches,  and  one  inch  from  its  edge  a  single  marginal  line  should  be 
drawn,  leaving  the  space  for  drawing  exactly  8  by  13  inches.  As  much  cam*  is 
to  be  exercised  in  producing  the  drawings  and  specifications,  the  inventor 
should  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  some  competent  person  in  their 
preparation. 

Caveats  give  inventors  time  to  test  and  perfect  their  discoveries,  nmning 
for  one  year,  and  can  be  extended  from  year  to  year.  They  can  only  be 
filed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  foreigners  who  have  redded  here 
one  year  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  t>ecome  citizens.  A  caveat  is 
secret,  and  the  caveator  can  use  the  stamp  "caveat  filed."  No  model 
required  for  a  caveat.  The  caveat  does  not  secure  exclusive  right  of  sale— a 
patent  does.  A  caveat  consists  of  a  petition,  specification,  drawing  and  affi- 
davit of  invention. 

Trade-Marks  may  be  registered,  giving  person,  firm  or  corporation 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  same.  Trade-marks  remain  in  use  for  thirty  years 
and  may  be  renewed  for  thirty  years  more.  No  one  may  use  the  patented 
trade-mark  of  another  on  a  similar  class  of  goods  calculated  to  deceive,  but 
the  same  mark  may  be  used  on  another  class  of  goods  in  another  line  of 
trade  without  infringement.  Where  the  word  '*  star "  is  used  by  a  certain 
maker,  to  illustrate,  on  shirts,  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  use  the  figure  uf  a 
star  on  a  competing  shirt,  as  the  purpose  in  this  case  would  be  to  deceive. 
Neither  can  a  word  similar  in  pronunciation  be  used  as  the  words  "  royal  ** 
and  '•  loyal." 
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'NDIVTDUALS  entitled  to  obtain  pensions 
from  the  United  States  government  for 
^  wounds  or  injuries  to  their  persons  or 
liealtli,  received  in  the  Ime  of  duty,  so  that  they 
are  incapacitated  for  active  service  or  for  earning 
their  own  support^  are  the  following: 

Any  officer  of  the  army,  in  either  division,  and 
any  officer  of  the  navy  or  marine  corps. 

Any  enlisted  man,  however  employed,  in  the 
militarv  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Any  master  serving  on  a  government  gun-boat, 
or  any  pilot,  engineer,  sailor,  or  other  person  not 
regularly  mustered  into  the  naval  service. 

Any  person  not  enlisted  in  the  anny,  but  who 
has  served  as  a  volunteer  soldier  or  militiaman 
in  any   regularly  organized    military  or   naval 

force. 

Any  assistant  or  contracting  army  surgeon. 


or  provost-marshal,    deputy  provost-marshal,  or 
enrolling  officer. 

The  following  are  the  pensions  per  month, 
allowed  for  total  disability  in  the  army  and  navy, 
pavable  eveiT  sLx  months : 

Army  Pension. — Lieutenant-colonels,  and  all  above  that  rank, 
$30;  major,  $25;  captain,  $20;  first  lieutenant,  $17;  second  lieu- 
tenant, $15;  non- commissioned  officers,  musicians  and  private 
soldiers,  $8. 

Kavy  Pension. — Captain,  commander,  surgeon,  paymaster  and 
chief-engineer  (by  law  ranking  as  commanders),  lieu  tenant  •command- 
ing and  master-commanding,  $30;  lieutenant,  surgeon,  paymaster  and 
chief- engineer  (by  law  ranking  as  lieutenants;,  and  passed  assi^tnnt- 
surgeon,  $35;  professor  of  mathematics,  master,  assistant- surgeon, 
assistant-paymaster  and  chaplain,  $20;  first  assistant-engineers  and 
pilots,  $15;  passed  midshipman,  midshipman,  captain's  and  |»ay- 
master's  clerks,  second  and  third  assiistnnt-engineers,  master's-mate 
and  all  warrant  officers,  $10:  all  petty  officers,  and  all  other  persons 
not  named  above,  but  employed  in  the  naval  service,  $8. 

PENSIONS   TO   RELATIVES. 

Only  one  full  pension  can  be  claimed  by  the 
relatives  of  a  deceased  officer,  soldier  or  seaman, 
and  these  are  classified,  in  order  of  precedence. 


IF    ENTITLED   TO    A    PENSION,   HOW  TO  SE<'UKK  IT. 
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as  follows:  Widows  of  officers,  soldiers  and 
seamen;  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
if  the  widow  is  dead,  or  from  the  date  of  her 
remarriage,  when  lier  pension  ceases;  mothers  of 
officers,  soldiers  and  seamen,  dependent  upon 
the  deceased  for  support,  or  where  the  deceased 
leaves  neither  widow  nor  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age;  sisters  of  the  deceased,  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  or  who  were  dependent  upon 
their  brothers  for  suppoit,  provided  that  none  of 
the  other  above-named  relatives  are  living.  When 
more  than  one  minor  child  or  orphan  sister 
become  entitled  to  the  pension,  it  must  be  equally 
divided  between  them. 

WHEN   PENSIONS   BEGIN. 

Invalid  pensions  to  officers,  soldiers  and  sea- 
men begin  from  the  date  of  the  pensioner's  dis- 
charge from  the  service,  if  claimed  widiin  a  year 
afterward;  if  it  is  not,  the  pension  must  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  application.  The 
pensions  of  relatives  begin  at  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  pensioner. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  declarations 
— and  this  the  government  laws  require — that  the 
identity  of  the  claimant  is  established  by  tJie 
oaths  of  two  witnesses,  certified  by  a  proper 
officer  to  be  respectable  and  tnithful,  who  arc 
present  and  testify  to  the  signature  of  tlie 
claimant. 

Applicants  for  invalid  pensions  must,  if  pos- 
sible,  produce  certificates  from  the  captains  or 


Applicanrs  Declaration. 

State  of  Ohio,         ) 

County  of  Cuyahoga,  {   '*  On  thi«  first  day  of  April,  A.  D. 

1S65,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  Said  county,  Jonas  Allen,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Toledo, 
Miami  county,  and  State  of  Ohio,  aj;cd  twenty-seven  years,  who, 
bein^  first  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  declares  that  he  is  the 
identical  Jonas  Allen  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  at  Toledo,  Miami  county,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1861,  as  a  private  soldier,  in  company  C, 
commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Bell,  in  the  Seventieth  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  war  of  1861,  and  was  honorably 
dischargfd  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1864.  That  while 
in  the  service  aforesaid,  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty  on  or  about  the 
tenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1864,  he  received  the  following  wound,  to 
wit,  a  bullet  three-eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter  passing  into  the 
front  part  of  his  right  leg,  two  inches  above  the  knee,  passing  down- 
ward and  into  the  cap  of  said  right  knee,  shattering  it,  and  passing 
out  of  the  hinder  part  of  his  said  right  leg,  about  two  inches  billow 
the  knee-joint  thereof,  producing  permanent  lameness  of  the  said 
right  leg;  from  which  wound  he  is  now  a  sufferer  and  incapacitated 


some  other  commissione<l  officers  under  whom 
they  served,  distinctly  stating  the  times  and  places 
when  and  where  the  applicants  were  disabled  or 
seriously  w^ounded,  and  the  nature  of  the  disa- 
bility, and  that  this  occurred  while  the  claimant 
was  actuallv  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
and  perlbnning  his  duty. 

Should  the  proper  officer  be  dead  or  beyond 
reach,  the  applicant  must  swear  to  that  fact,  and 
produce  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  good  character  of  these 
witnesses  must  be  vouched  for  by  some  judicial 
officer,  or  by  some  one  well  known  at  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington.  The  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  must  be  minute  in  detail,  and 
they  must  show  on  what  their  know^ledge  of  the 
facts  is  founded. 

The  personal  habits  of  the  applicant  and  his 
occupation,  after  having  been  discharged  from  the 
service,  must  also  be  verified  by  the  testimony  of 
two  trustworthy  witnesses. 

Tlie  counsel  of  an  intelligent  lawyer,  when 
applying  for  a  pension,  will  greatly  aid  the 
claimant  in  establishing  his  rights. 

The  fees  of  agents  to  obtain  pensions  are  Five 
Dollars. 

THE    FIRST   STEP. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  claimant  for  a 
pension  is  to  make  out,  sign  and  verify  by  oath 
and  proper  witnesses,  the  following  declaration — 
if  formerly  in  the  ai^ny: 


for  military  duty  and  earning  a  livelihood  by  his  trade  as  a  stone- 
mason. That  at  the  time  the  wound  above  described  was  received 
he  was  engaged  with  bis  company  and  regiment  in  repulsing  an 
assault  by  confederates  at  Honey  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
That  he  languished  in  the  military  hospital  at  Nero  in  said  State  of 
Missouri,  in  consequence  of  said  wound,  unable  to  perform  any 
active  duty,  for  six  weeks  and  three  days.  That  when  discharged 
from  said  military  hospital,  he  returned  to  Toledo,  Miami  county, 
and  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  that  since 
his  return  home  he  has  followed  the  occupation  of  a  clerk  in  a  law- 
yer's office  at  Toledo  aforesaid.  lie  makes  this  application  for  a 
pension,  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  14,  A.  D. 
1862.     My  post-office  address  is  as  follows:    Box  6,000,  Toledo, 

Miami  county,  Ohio. 

JONAS  ALLEN. 

Also  personally  appeared  before  me  Edward  C.  Thomas  and  Bart- 
lett  Chauncey,  residents  of  the  ciiy  of  Toledo,  in  the  county  of 
Miami,  and  State  of  Ohio,  to  me  well  known  as  credible  persons, 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  that  they  were  present  and  saw  said 
Jonas  Allen  sign  his  name  to  the  foregoing  declaration,  and  that  they 
believe,  from  the  appearance  of  the  applicant  and  their  acquaintance 
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with  him,  thbt  he  i0  the*  ideniicul  per^in  he  representA  himself  to  be, 

ttiat  hfrt  hubiti*  and  character  are  ^ood,  and  that  his  occupation  is 

timt  of  alawver*)^  cleric:  and  they  further  state  that  they  b(.ve  no 

interef>t  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim. 

EDWARD  C.   THOMAS, 
BARTLETT  CHAUNCEY. 

Sworn  to  and  8ubscribed  before  me  this  fln«t  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1865;  and  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim. 

HIRAM  COE.  JuHtice  of  the  Peace. 

The  Widow's  Application. 

The  widow  of  a  soldier,  who  died  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and 

Is  entitled  to  a  penoion  under  the  law^  of  the  United  States,  must 

execute  an  affidavit  similar  to  the  foregoing,  netting  forth  that  t>hc 

Doth  on  her  oath  make  the  following  declaration  in  order  to  obtain 
the  bcnefltrt  of  the  provi>»ion  made  by  the  act  of  Congress,  appnned 
July  14,  18tt2,  granting  pcn*'ions:  that  j»he  is  the  widow  of  Charles 
JamcH  Fox,  late  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  and  State  of  New  York, 
who  waR  a  corporal  in  Company  M,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin 
Roy,  in  the  Ninety-third  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
mu»tere<l  into  the  service  of  the  United  Staieu,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  war  of  1861,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1861,  as  this*  deponent 
verily  lK*lieve<».  She  further  declares  that  she  was  lawfully  married 
to  the  said  Charles  Jumes  Fox,  at  Oswego,  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork, 


by  the  Rev.  William  Pitt,  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  church, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  18&6:  that  her  husband,  the 
aforesaid  Charles  James  Fox,  died  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  as  she 
verily  believes,  and  she  remained  his  faithful  wife  until  his  decease. 
She  further  declares  that  she  has  remained  his  widow  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  said  husband.  She  further  declares  that  she  had  by  her 
said  deceased  husband  one  child,  a  boy,  now  living,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  named  Ebon  Fox,  aged  eight  years,  and  residing  with 
her  at  Oswego,  in  the  State  of  New  York:  and  that  she  has  not,  in 
any  manner,  been  engaged  in.  or  aided  or  abetted,  the  rebellion  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  her  maiden  name  was  Stella  Swift.  My 
post-office  address  is  750  Fifth  street,  Oswego,  Oswego  county.  State 
of  New  York.  STELLA  FOX. 

Also  personally  appeared  Mary  Rose  and  Hermann  Lange,  resi- 
dents of  Oswego,  in  the  county  of  Osweg«>,  and  State  of  New  York, 
persons  whom  I  certify  to  be  respectable  and  entitled  to  credit,  and 
who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  saj*  that  they  were  present  and  saw- 
Stella  Fox  sign  her  name  to  the  foregoing  declaration:  and  they 
further  swear  that  they  have  known  the  parties  above  described  to 
have  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  five  years  previons  to  and 
up  to  the  time  of  deceased  going  into  the  aforesaid  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  applicant,  and  their  acquaintance  with  her,  that 
she  is  the  identical  ]>erson  she  represents  herself  to  be:  and  tliat 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  pros(K*ution  of  this  claim. 

[Sworn  to  and  nubtcribed  an  in  tht  declaration  preceding.] 
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ROCLAMATIOXS  are  either  verbal  or 
STv  written  j)ublic  announcements,  from  an 
*^\;'  ofticial  personage,  relating  to  some 
especial  exigency  or  a  particular  rKJcasion.  They 
mav  be  addressed  to  a  class  or  certain  classes  of 
peoi»le,  or  to  all  the  citizens  of  a  nation  or  St4ite. 
Tliey  jK)ssess  the  character  of  a  law,  because 
they  require  obedience  or  co<)i)enition  of  action 


in  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  although 
no  penalty  attaches  to  their  infraction,  except  in 
time  of  war,  invasion  or  insurix*ction,  when 
offendei's  are  punisluMl  ])y  the  ruling  authorities, 
wliether  civil  or  militarv. 

Tlie  most  of  the  following  fonns  show  procla- 
mations which  have  been  actually  issueil  uj)on 
imiM)rtant  occasions  by  government  officials. 


President  Buchanan's  Proclamation  for  a  Fast-Day  in  1860. 

Numerous  ap}>eals  have  been  made  to  me  by  pious  and  patriotic 
assiK'iations  and  citizens,  in  view  of  the  present  distracted  and  dun- 
gen>UH  condition  of  our  country,  to  recommend  that  a  day  be  set 
aimrt  for  humiliation,  fasting?  and  prayer  throuj^hout  the  Union.  In 
compliance  with  their  request,  and  my  own  sense  of  duty,  1  desig- 
nate Friday,  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1801,  for  this  puriKise,  and 
rcronimend  that  the  people  assemble  on  that  day,  according  to  their 
several  forms  of  wo^^hip,  to  keep  it  as  a  solemn  fast. 

The  I'nion  of  the  States  is  at  the  present  moment  threatene<l  with 
ulurmin<;  and  inimvdiate  danger — panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful 
character  prevail  throughout  the  land — our  lttlH)ring  {wpulation  are 
without  I'Uiployment,  and  connequently  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  bread — indeed  hope  seems  to  have  de^^erted  the  minds 
of  men.  All  classes  are  in  a  stale  of  confusion  and  dismay;  and  the 
wisest  counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  di<*regarded. 

In  this,  the  hour  of  our  calamity  ond  peril,  to  whom  shall  we 
report  f(»r  relief  but  to  the  (Jo<i  of  our  fathern?  Ills  oniniiKitent  arm 
only  can  save  us  from  the  awful  effectsof  our  crimes  and  follies — (»ur 
own  iiisrnlitude  and  uuilt  towards  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Let  us,  then,  with  deep  contrition  and  penitent  sorrow,  unite  in 


humbling  ourselves  before  the  Most  High,  in  confessing  onr  indi- 
vidual and  naticmal  sins,  and  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  our 
punishment.  Let  us  implore  Ilim  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that 
false  pride  of  opinion  which  would  imi>cl  ns  to  persevere  in  wrong 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  rather  than  yield  a  just  submission  to  the 
unforeseen  exigencies  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded.  Let  us, 
with  deep  reverence,  beseech  Him  to  restore  the  friendship  and 
goo<l-will  which  prevailed  In  former  days  among  the  i>eople  of  the 
several  States,  and,  above  all,  to  save  us  from  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  and  "  bl<KKl-guiltlness. "  Let  our  fervent  prayers  ascend  to  His 
thnme,  that  He  would  not  desert  us  In  this  hour  of  extreme  peril, 
hut  rememiK*r  ns  as  He  did  our  fathers  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  preserve  our  constitution  and  our  Unhm — the  work 
of  their  hands — for  ages  yet  to  come.  An  Omnipotent  Pnividence 
may  overrule  existing  evils  for  permanent  good.  He  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  can 
restrain.  Let  me  invoke  every  individual,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life 
he  may  Ik?  placed,  to  feel  a  personal  res|M)nsiblIlty  to  (t<Kl  and  his 
country  for  keeping  this  day  holy,  and  for  contributing  all  in  his 
I>ower  to  remove  our  actual  and  impending  difficulties. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  14,  1860. 
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Emancipation  Proclamation  by  President  Lincoln. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty- ciecond  day  of  September,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation 
waff  ii<i>ncd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 

*'  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stati>s,  shall  be 
then, thence  forward,  and  forever,  free;  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in 
any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

**  That  the  executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
pmclaroation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in 
which  the  peopio  thoreof,  respectivelv,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
ai^in9«t  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qaalifled  voters  of  such  States  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof,  are  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.*' 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rrbellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose 
so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days 
from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  are 
this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to 
wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard. 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension, 
Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin  and 
Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia, 
and  aNo  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Acc<miac,  Northampton,  Klixa- 
beth  CMty,  York,  Princess  Ann  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  partii  are  for  the 
present  left  precisely  as  if  this  pnKlhtnation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do 
onler  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  desig- 
nated States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  )>e, 
free:  and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  l>e  free  to 
abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense;  and  I 
rfcommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  laimr  faith- 
fully for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suit- 
able condition,  will  be  receivetl  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 
States  to  garrison  forts,  iK)Hitions,  stations  and  other  places,  and  to 
man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  ujwn  this  act,  sincerely  iK'lieved  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted l)y  the  constitutiim  uptm  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
C}<h1. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  lie  afllxed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  ttie 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty -three,  and  of  the  indei>endence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty -seventh. 


ABRAHAM.  LINCOLN. 


By  the  President : 


William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation  at  tlie  Time  of  tlie  Cliicago  Fire. 

Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  to  whose  will  we  humbly 
submit,  a  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  our  city,  which  demands  of 
us  our  best  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  relief  of  the 
suffering. 

Be  it  known  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering.  Public  onler  will  be  preserved.  The  police,  and  s]>ecial 
police  now  being  appointed,  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  the  protection  of  property.  All  ofllcera  and  men 
of  the  fire  department  and  health  department  will  act  as  special 
policemen  without  further  notice.  The  mayor  and  comptroller  will 
give  vouchers  for  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  different  relief  com- 
mittees. The  bead-quarters  of  the  city  government  will  be  at  the 
Congregational  church,  comer  of  West  Washington  and  Ann  streets. 
All  persons  are  warned  against  any  acts  tending  to  endanger 
property.  All  persons  caught  in  any  depredation  will  be  imme- 
diately arrested. 

With  the  help  of  God,  order  and  peace  and  private  property  shall 
be  preserved.  The  city  government  and  the  committees  of  citizens 
pledge  themselves  to  the  community  to  protect  them  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  restoration  of  public  and  private  welfare. 

It  is  believed  the  fire  has  spent  its  force,  and  all  will  soon  be  well. 

R.  B.  MASON,  Mayor. 

GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Comptroller. 

T.  B.  BROWN,  President  Board  of  Police. 

CHARLES  C.  P.  nOLDEN,  President  Common  Council. 

Chicago,  October  9,  1871. 


Cliicago  Fire  Proclamation  in  New  York. 

Mator'8  Office,  New  York, 

Afternoon  of  October  9,  1871. 
A  disaster  has  fallen  on  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  which  not  only 
has  destroyed  the  best  part  of  its  dwellings,  and  paralyzed  its 
Industry  and  its  business,  but  threatens  the  gravest  consequences  to 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  It  has  also  reduced 
thousands  of  people  to  houselessness  and  privation.  A  dispatch 
from  the  mayor  of  Chicago  comes  in  these  words;  **Can  you  send  us 
some  aid  for  a  hundred  thousand  houseless  people?  Army  bread 
and  cheese  desirable."  I  have  responded  that  New  York  will  do 
everything  to  alleviate  this  disaster;  and  I  now  call  upon  the  people 
to  make  such  organization  as  may  be  speediest  and  most  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  money  and  clothing  and  food.  I  would 
recommend  the  immediate  formation  of  general  relief  committees, 
who  would  take  charge  of  all  contributions,  in  order  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  carrying  relief  to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
have  fallen  under  this  dispensation  of  Providence.  I  suggest  that 
the  Chamber  of  (\>mnierce,  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  Board  of 
Brokers,  and  the  united  presidents  of  the  Imnks,  and  all  religious 
and  charitable  asstH'iatiims  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  their 
respective  mrnibers,  and  from  them  select  indept^ndent  relief  com- 
mittees, who  shall  solicit  subscriptions  of  money,  food  and  clothing 
within  their  appn)priate  spheres  of  action.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  autliorized  to  state  that  contributions  of  food  and  clothing 
sent  to  the  deiK>ts  of  the  Erie  and  Hudson  and  Central  railroads 
(under  early  and  spontaneous  offers  of  Jay  Gould  and  William  H. 
Vanderbilt),  in  even  small  quantities,  from  individuals  or  business 
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M)nrcei«,  will  be  at  once  forwarded  through  to  Chicago  free  of 
expen(>e.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  oar  citizens  immediate 
attention  to  thie>  Robject. 

A.  OAKEY  HALL,  Major. 


President's  Proclamation  for  Thanlcsgiving. 

By  the  Preeident  of  the  United  State?  of  America — a  Proclamation: 

In  conformity  with  cntitom,  the  annual  obt*er^'ance  of  which  \» 
jngtiy  held  in  honor  by  this  people,  I,  Chet^ter  A.  Arthur,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  day  of 
November  next,  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving. 

The  blessings  demanding  our  gratitude  are  numerous  and  varied: 
for  the  peace  and  amity  which  subsist  between  this  republic  and  all 
nations  of  the  world;  for  freedom  from  internal  discord  and  vio- 
lence; for  increasing  friendliness  between  the  different  sections 
of  this  land  of  liberty,  justice  and  constitutfonal  government; 
for  the  devotion  of  our  people  to  our  free  institutions,  and  their 
cheerful  obedience  to  mild  laws;  for  the  constantly  increasing 
strength  of  the  republic,  while  extending  its  privileges  to  fellow-men 
who  come  to  us:  for  the  improved  means  of  internal  communication 
and  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  other  nations;  for  the 
general  prevailing  health  of  the  year:  for  the  prosperity  of  all  our 
industries — a  liberal  return  for  the  mechanic's  toil,  affording  a  mar- 
ket for  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  husf>andmen;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  faith  and  credit:  for  the  wise  and  generous 
provision  to  effect  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  our  youth; 
for  the  influence  upon  conscience  of  restraining  and  transforming 
religion,  and  for  the  joys  of  home;  for  these  and  for  many  other 
blessings  we  should  give  thanks. 

Wherefore,  I  do  recommend  that  the  day  above  designated  be 
observed  throughont  the  country  as  a  Day  of  National  Thanksgiving 
and  Prayer,  and  that  the  people,  ceasing  from  their  daily  labors,  and, 
meeting  in  accordance  with  their  several  forms,  worship  and  draw 


near  to  the  Throne  of  Almighty  God,  offering  to  Him  praise  and 
gratitude  for  the  manifold  good  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us,  and 
pra}ing  that  His  blessings  and  mercies  may  continue. 

And  I  do  further  recommend  that  the  day  thus  appointed  may  be 

made  the  special  occasion  for  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity  to  the 

suffering  and  needy,  so  that  all  who  dwell  within  ^he  land  may 

rejoice  and  be  glad  in  this  season  of  national  thanksgiving. 

In  WrrxEss  WHSBEor  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 

^ ^   the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

ft,ooa-««oon       j)Qn^  j^j  „j^  (,uy  ^f  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth 

f     UNITED    <  >  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
♦     o....^     S   eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


UNITED 

STATES 

SEAL. 


roo»«  ••OO 


I 


By  the  President: 


Frederick  T.  Frelinohxttsen, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation  Concerning  Mad  Dogs. 

Witereab,  it  has  been  officially  reported  to  me  that  mad  dogs  have 
recently  bitten  certain  dogs  and  other  animals  within  this  corporation, 
thereby  endangering  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens: 

Therefore,  in  order  to  prescr^'e  the  lives  and  peace  of  our  citizens 
and  their  animals,  I  do  hereby  order  that  from  and  after  the  date 
hereof,  for  the  next  sixty  days,  any  dog  found  mnning  at  large,  with- 
out having  a  substantial  wire  muzzle  securely  fastened  over  its 
month,  shall  be  shot  by  the  city  marshal  or  officers  under  his  charge. 
In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  affixed  my  signature  and  the  official 
seal  of  the  city  of  Herman,  in  the  county  of  Grant,  and 
State  of  Minnesota,  this  thirty-first  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1880.  PHILO  STEPHENS,  Mayor. 

Page,  City  Clerk. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PAPER. 
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If  SlTiSCRIPTIOX  heading  should  be  writ- 
^\  ten  very  plainly  and  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
and  express  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  sub- 


scribed. Tlie  following,  with  variations  to  suit 
tlie  circumstances,  will  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  manner  of  preparing  such  a  form: 


Form  of  a  Subscription  Heading. 


{Here  Give  Town,  State,  and  Date.) 


\  0  A   ';  0 


^V- 


r.  /V, 


WUwVV>- 


\*^CVa^^vV- 


..a 


/l  t  tiittrti    ';^J^.      XiJff^nicnrt.iC'orntl, 


/ 
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r-T-     .If 


WILLS. 


S;-?^* 


TIE  LEGxVL  declaration  of  what  a  person 
f  detenniiies  to  have  done  with  liis  property 
after  death,  is  termed  a  will. 

All  persona  of  lawful  age,  possessed  of  sound 
mind,  excepting  married  women  in  certain 
States,  are  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  i)rojx?rty 
bv  w^ill. 

Nr)  exact  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  will  gocxl  at  law;  though  much  care 
should  be  exercised  to  state  the  provisions  of  the 
will  so  plaiidy  that  its  language  may  not  be  mis- 
uinlerstood. 

The  person  making  the  will  is  termed  the 
testator  (if  a  female,  testatrix). 

A  will  is  of  no  force  and  effect  until  the  death 
of  the  testiitor,  and  can  be  cancelled  or  modified 
at  any  date  by  the  maker. 

The  last  will  made  annuls  the  force  of  all  ])re- 
ceding  wills,  if  not  an  addition  to  them. 

Tlie  law  regards  marriage,  and  offspring  result- 
ing, as  good  evidence  of  revocation  of  a  wull 
made  prior  to  such  marriage,  unless  the  wife 
and  children  are  provided  for  by  the  husban<l 
in  some  other  manner,  in  which  case  the  will 
remains  in  full  force. 

To  convey  real  estate  by  will,  it  must  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  or  country 
w^here  such  land  is  located;  but  personal  prop- 
erty is  conveyed  in  harmony  with  the  law  that 
obtains  at  the  place  of  the  testator's  residence. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wills,  namely,  written 
and  verbal,  or  nuncupative.  The  latter,  or 
spoken  wills,  depending  upon  proof  of  persons 
hearing  the  same,  generally  relate  to  personal 
property  only,  and  are  not  recognized  in  all  the 
States,  unless  made  within  ten  days  previous  to 
the  death,  or  by  persons  in  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Verbal  or  unwritten  wills  are  usually 
unsafe,  and,  even  when  well  authenticated,  often 
make  expensive  litigation;   hence  the  necessity 


v>.  vi/^ 


of  having  the  wishes  of  the  testator  fully  and 
clearly  defined  in  a  written  will. 

To  give  or  make  a  devise  of  property  by  will 
and  subsequently  dispose  of  the  same,  without 
altering  the  will  to  conform  to  such  sale,  destroys 
the  validity  of  the  devise. 

A  wall  made  by  an  unmarried  woman  is  legally 
revoked  by  marriage;  but  she  can  take  such  legal 
steps  in  the  settlement  of  her  proi)erty  before 
marriage  as  will  empower  her  to  dispose  of  the 
same  as  she  may  choose,  after  marriage. 

No  husband  can  make  a  will  that  will  deprive 
the  w^ife  of  her  right  of  dower  in  tlie  property; 
that  is,  her  right  to  the  proceeds  of  one-third  of 
the  real  estate  and  appurtenances,  as  long  as  she 
may  live.  liut  the  husband  can  will  the  wife  a 
certain  amount  in  lieu  of  her  dow^er,  stating  it  to 
be  in  lieu  thereof.  Such  bequest,  however,  will.not 
exclude  her  from  her  doWer,  provided  she  prefers 
it  to  the  bequest  made  in  the  w'ill.  Unless  the 
husband  states  distinctly  that  the  bequest  is  in 
lieu  of  dower,  she  is  entitled  to  both. 

Proi)erty  bequeathed  must  pay  debts  and 
incumbrances  ui)on  the  same  before  its  distribu- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  legatees  of  the  estate. 

Tliough  property  may  be  willed  to  a  cor])ora- 
tion,  the  corporation  cannot  accept  such  gift  unless 
proWsion  is  made  for  so  doing  in  its  charter. 

A  will  may  be  revoked  by  marriage,  a  codicil, 
destruction  of  the  will,  disposing  of  property 
devised  in  a  will,  or  by  the  execution  of  another 
will. 

The  person  making  a  will  may  ap|)oint  his 
executors,  but  no  person  can  serve  as  such  exec- 
utor if,  at  the  time  of  the  proving  of  the  wull,  he 
be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  convict,  a  thor 
oughly  confirmed  drunkard,  a  lunatic,  or  an 
imbecile.  Xo  person  appointed  as  an  executor 
is  obliged  to  serve,  but  may  renounce  his  ap- 
pointment by  legal  written  notice  signed  before 
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two  witnesses,  wliicli  notice  must  be  recorded  bv 
tlie  officer  before  whom  the  will  is  proved. 

Tlie  i>ersr)n  name<l  in  the  will  bv  the  testator 
to  administer  the  same  is  tennt»d  an  executor. 
The  in<livi<lual  apixanted  by  a  cf>urt  is  known  as 
an  administrator.     The  duties  of  each,  in  the 

settlement  of  an  estate,  are  essentially  the  same. 

ft 

In  case  a  married  woman  possesses  proj>erty, 
an<l  dies  without  a  will,  her  husband  is  entitled 
to  administer  ujkju  such  j)roperty  in  preference 
to  any  one  else,  ])rovidcHl  he  be  of  sound  mind. 

Any  devise  of  property  made  to  a  subscTibing 
witness  is  invalid,  although  the  integrity  of  the 
will  in  other  respects  is  not  affected. 

In  all  wills  the  testator's  full  name  should  be 
written  at  the  end  of  the  will.  If  he  be  unable 
to  write,  he  may  have  his  hand  gui<led  in  mak- 
ing a  mark  against  the  same.  If  he  possesses 
a  sound  mind,  and  is  conscious  at  the  time  of  the 
im|K)rt  of  his  action,  such  mark  renders  the  will 
valid. 

Witnesses  shouhl  always  write  their  respective 
places  of  resi<lence  after  their  names,  their  signa- 
tures being  written  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  in  tlie  j>resence  of  the  testator. 

Different  States  require  a  different  number  of 
witnesses.  To  illustrate:  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio. 
Kentucky,    North    Carolina,    Tennessee,    Iowa, 


Utah,  Texas,  California,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Virginia,()regon,  Minnesota,  Michigjin, 
Wisconsin,  Khode  Island,  Louisiana  and  Xew 
York  require  T^vo  ^l'itnesses. 

The  States  of  Florida,  Mississippi,  Maryland, 
Gefjrgia,  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts  Con- 
necticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont demand  three  witnesses  to  authenticate  a 
will. 

Witnesses  are  not  required  to  know^  the  con- 
tents of  a  will.  Tliey  have  simply  to  know  that 
the  document  is  a  will,  and  witness  the  signing 
of  the  same  by  the  testator,  or  he  to  witness  their 
signing. 

PrcK)f  of  signature  of  the  testator  by  the  oath 
of  two  reputa])le  witnesses,  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  will  in  the  State  of  Pennsvl- 
vania;  no  subscribing  witnesses  being  absolutely 
demanded. 

CODICILS. 

An  addition  to  a  will,  which  should  be  in 
writing,  is  tenneil  a  Cfnlicil,  and  executed  like  a 
will. 

A  codicil  is  designed  to  exj>lain,  modify,  r>r 
change  former  iK^quests  made  in  the  body  of  the 
will.  It  shouM  be  done  with  the  same  care  and 
precision  as  was  exerctised  in  the  making  of  the 
will  itself. 


General  Form  of  Will  for  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

I,  Warren  P.  Uolden,  of  the  town  of  Brnniii^on,  county  of  Ben- 
ninirtoi),  StHte  of  Vermont,  iK'in;?  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  in  failing  health,  hut  of  Houml  mind  and  memory,  do  malce  and 
deriare  thin  to  Ik*  my  lant  yh\]\  and  tei«tanient,  in  manner  following, 
to  wi:: 

Firaf.  I  irfve,  device  and  l>equeath  unto  my  oldest  i»on,  Luciui« 
Denne  Hidden,  the  ^>um  of  One  Thousand  Dollarp,  of  bank  KttH'.k, 
now  in  the  Firi*l  Natiimal  Bank  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  the  farm 
owned  by  myself  in  the  town  of  Arlinj^ton,  coui^istins  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  acrei*,  with  all  the  houneK,  tenemeiitM,  and  improvemer!i> 
thereunto  belouirini;;  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  my  said  soji,  bin  heirt* 
and  a!*'*liruf»,  forever. 

Sfcoh'l.  I  irive,  devise  and  Ix^qncath  to  each  of  my  daughter!*, 
Fanny  Aluiira  llolden  and  Hannah  Oriana  Ilolden,  each  One  Thousand 
Dollar-  in  bank  st(H*k,  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tn»y,  N.  Y. , 
and  aNo  each  one  quarter-section  of  land,  owned  by  myself,  situated 
in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  reconled  in  my  name  in 
the  rerorder's  office  in  the  county  wh«'re  such  land  is  l(K-ated.  The 
north  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  said  half- section  is  devised  to 
my  rld«'>»t  dauiihter,  Fanny  Almira. 

Thh'il.  I  plve,  devise  and  iM'queath  to  my  son,  Emory  Randor 
llolden,  Ave  shares  of  rjiln)ad  stock  in  the  Troy  and  Bostim  Kail- 
road,  and  my  one  hundred  an<l  sixty  acres  (»f  land  and  saw-mill 
thereon,  situated  in  Mu^ke}ron,  Miehigan,  with  all  the  improvements 


and  appurtenances  thereunto  beloncrin?,  which  Mid  real  estate   tii 
r(>conled  in  my  name  in  the  county  where  situated. 

Fourth.  I  give  to  my  wife,  Mary  Leffenwell  llolden,  all  my  house- 
hold furniture,  goods,  chattels  and  |>ersonal  property,  about  my  home, 
not  hitherto  disposed  of,  including  Six  Thousand  Dollars  of  bunk 
stock,  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tn>y,  New  York,  fiftiH-n  shares 
in  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railn>:id,  and  the  free  and  unref»trlcted  use, 
IKtssessitni  and  benefit  of  the  home- farm,  so  long  as  she  may  live,  in 
lien  of  dower,  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  law,  said  farm  being  my 
present  place  of  residence. 

Fifth.  I  bequeath  to  my  invalid  father,  Walter  B.  Holden,  the 
income  fnnn  rents  of  my  store  building,  at  144  Water  street,  Trt)y, 
New  York,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Said  building  and 
laud  therewith  to  rtnert  to  my  said  sons  and  daughters  in  equal  prt>- 
}M)rtion,  upon  the  demi.se  of  my  said  father. 

Sixth.  It  is  also  my  will  and  desire  that,  at  the  death  of  my  wife, 
Mary  Leffenwell  llolden,  or  at  any  time  when  she  may  arrange  to 
relinciuish  her  life  interest  in  the  above-mentioned  homestead,  the 
same  may  revert  to  my  alwve-named  children,  or  to  the  lawful  heirs 
of  earli. 

Anfi  laxfly.  I  nominate  and  appoint  as  executors  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  my  wife,  Mary  Leffenwell  llolden,  and  my  eldest 
sou.  Lucius  Denne  Holden. 

I  further  direct  that  my  debts  and  neces«ary  funeral  expenses  shall 
be  paid  fn)m  moneys  now  on  deiM)sit  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Ben- 
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nington,  the  rej»idne  of  such  moneys  on  deposit  to  revert  to  my  wife, 
Mary  LefTeuwell  llolden,  for  her  use  forever. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  Warren  P.  Ilolden,  to  lhij»  my  last  will  and 
te:>tarocnt  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- seven. 


Sl^cd,  (tealed  and  declared  by  ^ 
Warren  P.  Holden,  em  and 
for  hU  last  wUI  and  texta- 
in«nt,  in  the  presence  of  Uf , 
who,  at  hiM  request,  and  in 
hiH  prcjicnce,  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  have 
subscribed  our  names  here- 
unto as  witnesses  thereof. 

Luther  O.  Wbstcott, 

Manchester,  Vermont. 

Hartley  B.  Hawley, 

Benninfrton,  Vermont. 

Daniel  K.  Bottom. 

Benninifton,  Vermont. 


WARREN  P.  HOLDEN.     fuTt 


Codicil. 

Whereas  I,  Warren  P.  Ilolden,  did,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- seven,  make  my  last  will  and 
testament,  I  do  now,  by  this  writing,  add  this  codicil  to  my  said  will, 
to  be  taken  as  a  part  thereof. 

Whereas,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  my  daughter,  Fanny 
Almira,  has  deceased,  the  third  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1808, 
and  whereas,  a  son  has  been  bom  to  me,  which  son  is  now 
christened  Francis  Allen  Ilolden,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  him  my 
gold  watch,  and  all  right,  interest,  and  title  in  lands  and  bank  stock 
and  chattels  bequeathed  to  my  deceased  daughter,  Funny  Almira,  in 
the  body  of  this  will. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  place  my  hand  and  seal,  this  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 
Slgrned.  seale<l,  published  and 


declared  to  uh  by  the  testator. 
Warren  P.  Holden.  a.-«  and  for 
a  codicil  to  be  annexed  to  his 
last  will  and  testament.  And 
we.  at  his  request,  and  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  prettenoe 
of  each  other,  have  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  wit- 
nesses thereto,  at  the  date 
hereof. 

Hartley  B.  Hawley, 

Benninffton,  Vermont. 

Samitrl  31.  West, 

Arlinffton.  Vermont. 

Daniel  R.  Bottom, 

BennijiKton,  V^ermont. 


WARREN  P.  IIOLDEN 


Bl 


Shorter  Form  of  WilL 

I,  Alvin  B.  Adams,  of  the  city  of  Pittsburj;,  in  the  county  of  Alle- 
ghany, and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  being  of  sound  mind,  memory 
and  understanding,  do  make  my  lust  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  following: 

Fir»t.  I  give,  devise  and  beqiieath  to  my  wife,  Mary,  her  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  one-half  of  all  my  properly,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  and  where)>oever  the  same 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  my  death;  the  same  to  be  in  lieu  of  her  dower 
at  common  law. 

Second.  1  give,  devise  and  beqneath  unto  such  of  my  children  as 
may  Iw  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  one- half  of  all  my  property, 
real,  personal  and  mixed,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  and 
wheresoever  the  same  shall  be  at  the  time  of  my  death,  to  be  divided 
among  them  share  and  share  alike. 

Third.  I  hereby  direct  and  empower  my  exec!itor  \ft  sell  and  dis- 
I)ose  of  all  my  personal  property  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  my  decease,  and  to  sell  my  real  estate  at 
auction  or  private  sale,  as  it  may  in  his  judgment  seem  most  advan- 
tageous, or  for  the  interest  of  my  said  devisees. 


Fourth.  I  direct  that  the  net  avails  of  my  real  and  personal  prop* 
erty,  so  disposed  of  as  aforesaid,  and  converted  into  money,  shall  be 
divided  and  paid  to  my  said  devisees  within  one  year  after  my 
decease. 

Fifth.  I  hereby  appoint  my  wife,  Mary,  guardian  of  the  person 
and  esUUe  of  such  of  my  children  as  may  be  minors  at  the  time  of  my 
death. 

Sij^h.  I  hereby  appoint  William  II.  Adams  executor  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  Alvin  B.  Adams,  the  testator,  have,  to  this 
my  last  will  and  testament,  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  tenth  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1865. 


Si^ed,  8ea](»d,  published  and 
declared  by  the  above-named 
Alvin  B.  Adams,  as  and  for 
his  last  will  and  testament, 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  at  his  ntquest.  as  wit- 
nesaes  thereto,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  said  testator  and 
of  each  other. 

WiNnELO  D.  Brown. 

Pittsburar,  Pa. 

Charles  Campbell. 

Pittsbunf,  Pa. 

John  Dob, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  ) 


ALVIN  B.  ADAMS. 


Form  of  Will  Where  Property  is  Left  to  Wife  Absolutely. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Thomas  Wedgewocd, 
made  this  eighteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1872,  in  Chicago, 
county  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  as  follows: 

I  bequeath  all  my  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  all  my 
household  furniture,  ready  money,  securities  for  money,  money 
secured  by  life  assurance,  goods  and  chattels,  and  all  other  parts  of 
my  real  and  personal  estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
unto  my  wife,  Clara  Wedgewood,  her  heirs,  administrators  and 
assigns,  to  and  for  her  and  their  absolute  use  and  benefit,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  thereof  respectively,  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  my  just  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  and 
the  charge  of  proving  and  registering  this  my  will.  And  I  api)olnt 
my  said  wife  executrix  of  this  my  will,  and  hereby  revoke  all  other 
wills. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and 
year  above  mentioned. 

Kigrned,  sealed,  published  and 

acknowle<lKed    by    the    said 

Thomas  Wedipewood.  as  and 

for  his  last  will   and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us, 

who,  in  his  presence,  and  at 

his  request,  and  in  the  pi-es- 

ence  of  each  other,  have  sub. 

scribed  our  names  hereunto 

as  witnesses  thereof. 
Solon  W.  Watson, 

Chicajfo,  111. 
Charles  D.  Snyder. 

ChicafTo.  111. 


THOMAS  WEDGEWOOD.    fi^ 

IJMMWG 


Form  of  Will  with  Entire  Property  Left  to  Wife,  for  Life  or  Widow- 
hood, with  Disposition  of  the  Same  After  Her  Marriage  or 
Death,  Provision  Being  Made  for  Maintaining  Children,  Leg- 
acies to  Executors,  etc. 

Realizing  the  uncertainty  of  life,  I,  Charles  W.  Freeman,  of 
Kenosha,  in  the  county  of  Kenosha,  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  make 
this  last  will  and  tes'tament,  while  in  the  possession  of  sound  mind 
and  memory,  this  fourteenth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1870. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  executors,  hereafter  named, 
all  my  estate  and  effects  that  I  may  die  pos^^essed  of  or  entitled  to, 
upon  trust,  to  be,  as  soon  as  conveniently  C4in  be,  after  my  decease, 
sold  and  converted  into  money,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  one  or 
other  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  dividends  arising  therefrom  to  be 
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paid  yearly,  each  and  every  year,  nnto  my  wife,  Harriet  D.  Freeman, 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  lifr*,  should  tihe  8o  lun^  continue  my 
widow;  the  fir9t  yearly  payment  thereof  to  commence  and  be  pay- 
able at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  after  my  decease,  if  my  wife 
remaiuR  a  widow. 

Upon  her  second  marriage,  I  direct  that  one-third  of  all  money? 
from  my  estate,  set  apart  for  her  u(»c  by  my  executors,  be  given  her 
for  her  use  and  behoof  forever,  to  control  as  she  may  choose,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  I  will  to  be  given  to  my  children,  to  be  divided 
equally  among  all  my  children  by  my  said  wife,  the  share  of  each 
child  to  l)c  paid  on  his  or  her  respectively  attaining  the  age  of  lawful 
majority;  and  I  direct  that  the  dividends  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
applied,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  toward  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  my  said  children,  until  they  shall  severally  and 
respectively  attain  the  said  age.  And  in  case  any  or  either  of  my 
said  children  shall  happen  to  die  under  lawful  majority,  then  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  share  or  shares  of  him,  her,  or  them,  so  dying, 
unto  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them. 

And  I  nominate  and  appoint  my  wife,  Harriet  D.  Freeman,  my 
eldest  son,  Clinton  W.  Freeman,  and  Walter  C.  Kimball,  and  the 
snrvivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such  sur- 
vivor, to  be  the  executors  of  this  my  will,  and  in  cont<ideration  of  the 
trouble  thus  imposed  on  them,  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto 
each  of  my  said  executors  the  legacy  or  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars, 
free  of  legacy  duty  and  all  other  deductions.  And  hereby  revoking 
all  former  or  other  wills  by  me  at  any  time  made,  I,  the  said  Charles 
W.  Freeman,  to  this  which  I  declare  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament, 
set  my  hand  and  seal. 
8i|rned    by  the   said  testator, 

Charles  W.  Freeman,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  him  to  be  kix 

last  will  and   testament,  in 

the  presence  of  un,  prewnt  at 

the  Hame  timo.  and  Kubgcril>ed 

by  us  in  the  preMince  of  the 

said   t«Mtator  and    of  each 

other. 

Babnaho  HcDole, 

Kenoitha,  Wis. 
HnuM  FLRMiyo, 

Kenosha,  WIh. 

RlCBAHD  WiLSOX, 

KenoHha,  Wis. 


CHARLES  W.  FREEMAN. 


Nuncupative  Will. 

In  the  matter  of  nuncupative  will  of  Jonas  Lyman,  deceased. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  Jonas  Lyman,  being  in  his  last  sickness,  in  his  dwell- 
ing, situate  In  Burlington,  Iowa,  at  84  Huron  street,  in  the  presence 
of  the  subscribers,  did  declare  his  last  will  and  wishes  concerning 
the  disposition  of  his  property,  in  the  following  words,  viz. : 

He  desired  that  his  Seven  Hundred  Dollars  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Burlington,  and  Two  Hundred  Dollars  in  the  hands  of  Silas 
Holmes,  should  be  given  to  his  mother.  He  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  Silas  Holmes  act  as  bis  executor,  to  collect  the  same  as  soon 


as  possible,  with  interest  dnc,  paying  the  entire  amount,  when 
collected,  to  his  mother.  He  also  said,  **  All  my  other  pAiperty  I 
want  my  mother  to  have  for  her  separate  use,  except  my  house  and 
lot  where  I  live,  which  I  will  to  my  sister  Mary.  *' 

At  the  time  the  said  Jonas  Lyman  stated  the  foregoing  as  his  will, 
ho  was  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  and  desired  us  to  bear  witnetis 
that  such  was  his  wish  and  desire. 

Reduced  to  writing  by  us,  this  tenth  day  of  July,  In  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

ABIAL  GOODING, 
AHTEMAS  WHITE, 
PETER  H.  SMITH. 


Affidavit  to  tlie  Foregoing. 

State  of  Iowa,  | 

County  of  Lee,    (     *  Personally  appeared   before  me,   George 

Hartwell,  clerk  of  the  court  of  probate  for  said  county,  Abial 
Gooding,  Artemas  White,  and  Peter  H.  Smith,  who  deposed  that  tbey 
were  present  on  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1871,  at  the  dwelling  of 
the  said  Jonas  Lyman,  situate  at  84  Huron  street,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  did  hear  Jonas  Lyman  utter  what  is  specified  in  the  foregt>ing 
writing;  that  he  wished  them  to  witness  that  it  was  his  last  will; 
and  that  at  the  time  he  was  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  twelfth  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
187i:  GEORGE  HARTWELL,  Clerk. 


A  Short  Form  of  Will,  Conveying  the  Entire  Real  and  Personal 
Property  to  the  Wife  of  the  Testator. 

A  will  which  bequeaths  all  the  property  of  the  testator,  real  and 
personal,  wheresoever  it  may  be,  carries  with  it  property  acquired 
after  its  publication,  without  a  repetition  of  any  formalities. 

The  question  in  relation  to  a  bequest  in  such  cases  is  one  of 
intention,  not  of  power.  The  following  will  of  Onslow  Peters,  the 
legality  of  which  was  tested  and  sustained  by  the  courts,  was  fonnd 
to  be  amply  snfilcient  in  length  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed.     It  read  as  follows  : 

I,  Onslow  Peters,  do  make  and  pnblish  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

I  bequeath  all  my  property,  real  and  personal,  wheresoever  the 
same  may  be,  to  my  beloved  wife,  Hannah  P.  Peters. 

I  appoint  my  said  wife  the  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. My  will  is  that  my  said  wife  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
any  bonds  or  security  to  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  duties  of  executrix. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  herennto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty- 
eight. 


CLAUSES  FOR  INSERTION  IN  WILLS. 


Cancelling  Debts  That  Are,  or  May  Be,  Due. 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  sums  of  money  due  me,  upon  mort- 
gages, bills,  and  otherwise,  from  persons  hereafter  named  (naming 
them),  it  Is  my  will  that  such  indebtedness,  immediately  after  my 
death,  shall  be  cancelled  by  my  executors.  And  I  do  hereby  release 
those  perscms  aforesaid  from  the  payment  of  all  debts  due. 


Desiring  that  Difference  of  Opinion  about  Provisions  of  the  Will 

be  Settled  by  Arbitrators. 

It  is  my  desire,  that  if  any  dispute,  questicm  or  controversy  shall 
happen  conc-crning  any  bequest  or  o»her  matter  in  this  my  will, 
such  question  ^hall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  my  friends,  A.  D. 
and  C.  L. ,  with  provision  for  them  to  choose  an  umpire;  but  should 
they  not  be  able  to  act  in  the  matter,  then  I  desire  that  my  wife  and 


eldest  son  each  appoint  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  with  the  power  of 
choosing  a  third  arbitrator;  and  what  a  majority  of  them  shall  deter- 
mine therein  shall  be  binding  upon  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
therein  concerned. 


Providing  that  the  Wife  Shall  Have  the  Custody  of  the  Children, 
and  Appointing  a  Guardian  in  Case  of  Her  Death. 

And  in  case  I  shall  leave  any  child  or  children  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  my  will  is  that  my  wife  shall  have  the  guardianship  of  them 
during  their  minority;  and  in  the  case  of  her  death,  during  the 
minority  of  said  children,  then  I  desire  that  my  friend,  D.  M.,  shall 
have  the  guardianship  of  them  dnring  their  minority;  should  he 
refuse,  I  will  that  A.  J.  shall  take  such  supervision  and  guardian- 
ship. 


SUOGESTIONS    AS   TO    SETrLING   ESTATES    DEVISED   BY    WILL   OR    LEFT    WITHOUT    A    WILL. 
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DUTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  SETTLING  ESTATES. 


AVIXG  made  a  will^^the  te»tator  should  recollect  that  marriage, 
birth  of  children,  death,  or  the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate 
may  affect  the  will.  So  the  death  or  removal  of  executors 
may  require  a  change.  These  alterations  may  be  made  by  a  codicil, 
which  must  be  executed  and  witnessed  the  same  as  a  will. 

The  will,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  indorsed  **  Will  of  A.  B. ," 
should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  under  the  control  of  the  testator.  It 
should  not  be  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  interested  par- 
ties, nor  beyond  the  reach  of  the  testator.  It  should  also  be  placed 
where  it  will  be  absolutely  forthcoming  in  case  of  the  testator's 
sudden  demise. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator  the  will  should  be  taken  to  the 
court,  unopened,  and  there  filed  with  an  affidavit  as  to  the  custody  of 
it  and  death  of  the  testator. 

The  judge  having  opened  it,  orders  that  publication  be  made 
according  to  law,  that  on  a  certain  day  it  will  be  offered  for  proof, 
and  causes  notice  to  be  given  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  and  the 
executors  named,  if  any,  in  the  will. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  widow,  if  there  is  one,  some  of  the  heirs, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  executors,  appear  in  court,  with  the  witnesses 
to  the  will.  To  enable  the  will  to  bo  probated  the  witnesses  must 
swear  the  testator  executed  it  as  and  for  his  last  will,  and  was  then 
of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory.  At  this  period  any 
party  interested  in  the  estate  may  contest  the  will  before  the 
court. 

Both  husbands  and  wives  are  entitled  to  an  interest  in  their  Joint 
estate,  termed  right  of  dower,  which  is  not  affected  by  wills,  so  that 
where  it  appears  by  the  will  that  the  provision  is  made  by  devise  or 


legacy,  in  lieu  of  dower,  the  husband  or  wife  must  bt>  called  into 
court  to  accept  or  waive  the  provisions  in  the  will. 

If  the  Judge  thinks  the  will  properly  proved,  he  orders  it  recorded 
and  issues  letters  of  administration  to  the  executors.  A  certified 
copy  of  the  will  and  above  order  should  be  recorded  in  the  regihtry  of 
deeds  of  every  county  in  which  there  is  land  devised  by  the  will. 

If  the  executors  named  do  not  wish  to  act,  they  file  a  disclaimer, 
and  the  Judge  then  api)oints  an  administrator  with  the  will  annexed. 
If  an  administrator  dies  before  he  has  settled  the  cptate,  the  court 
appoints  his  administrator  to  settle  it,  who  is  called  administrator  of 
estate  yet  to  be  settled.  Persons  administering  on  estate  are  by  law 
required  to  give  a  bond  with  sureties  in  double  the  sworn  value  of 
the  personal  estate.     This  may  be  waived  by  the  will. 

The  law  vests  the  personal  estate  in  the  executor  or  administrators 
from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  the  real  estate  in  the  heirs  at  law. 
These  latter  enter  into  iK)ssession  at  once,  by  descent  or  will,  but 
their  rights  are  subject  to  the  widow^s  privilege  of  residing  in  her 
husband's  home  for  forty  days  after  his  death,  and  all  homestead  laws. 

In  every  State  a  widow  has  first.  In  preference  to  creditors,  an 
allowance  for  the  support  of  the  family,  or  an  award.  Except  in  this 
respect  all  property  is  subject  to  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 

In  many  respects  the  work  of  administrators  appointed  by  the 
court,  in  case  there  is  no  will,  is  similar  to  that  of  executors  when 
there  is  a  will. 

In  case  the  deceased  dies  intestate  (that  is,  leaving  no  will), 
then  the  widow,  or  the  nearest  heir  to  the  estate,  at  once  petitions  the 
probate  court  for  letters  of  administration  to  issue  to  some  suitable 
person  for  its  settlement,  the  following  lM:ing  the  form  of  petition : 


Heir's  Petition  to  Have  Administrator  Appointed. 

To  the  County  Court  of  Kane  county^  in  the  State  of  IlllnoU: 

The  petition  of  Raymond  Scott,  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  Willard 
J.  Scott,  late  of  said  county,  deceased,  respectfully  showeth :  That  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1882,  the  said  Willard  J. 
Scott  died,  leaving  goods,  chattels,  rights,  credits  and  real  estate  in 
the  county  aforesaid;  that,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  said 
Willard  J.  Scott  was  a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  at  St  Charles, 
in  said  county,  as  can  be  duly  verified,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1881;  that,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  your  peti* 
tioner,  no  last  will  and  testament  was  left  by  the  said  Willard  J. 
Scott,  deceased;  that  he  has  left,  as  heirs  to  his  estate,  two  children, 
one  (the  undersigned)  aged  twenty  seven  years,  and  a  girl,  Mary, 
now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age;  and  that  the  deceased  was,  at 
and  immediately  prior  to  his  death,  a  resident  of  the  said  county  of 
Kane.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  letters  of  administra- 
tion may  be  granted  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  that  he  may 
be  appointed  the  administrator  thereof.  RAYMOND  SCOTT 

Dated  this  twenty-first    day  of   December,    A.  D.    1882,   at  St. 
Charles,  in  said  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois. 

(An  aflldavit  is  required  of  the  petitioner  to  verify  the  facts  as 

stated  in  his  petition.     See  Affidavits.  ) 

Bond  Required  of  the  Administrator. 

The  petition  of  the  nearest  heir  (whether  widow  or  child)  having 
been  granted  by  the  court,  the   ailmiuistnitor   must   execute  a  good 


and  sufllicient  bond,  in  form  following,  in  order  to  secure  the  estate 
from  loss  by  canrlessness  or  roguery. 

Know  All  Mem  bt  These  Presents,  that  we,  Raymond  Scott, 
as  principal,  and  Edward  Poor  and  David  T.  Rich,  as  sureties,  all 
being  residents  of  Kane  county,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  arc  held  and 
firmly  bound  unto  Roswell  C.  Otis,  Judge  of  the  county  court  in  and 
for  said  county,  in  the  penal  sum  of  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  said  Judge  and  his  successors  in  said  office;  to  the  true  pay- 
ment whereof  we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  one  and  each  of  onr 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  the  first  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1883. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  above- bounden 
Raymond  Scott,  administrator  of  all  and  singular  the  goods,  chnttrls 
and  credits  of  Willard  J.  Scott,  deceased,  do  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  and  singular  the  go(Kls, 
chattels  and  credits  of  the  said  deceased,  which  have  or  shall  come  to 
the  hands,  possession  or  knowledge  of  him  the  said  Raymond  Scott, 
or  into  the  hands  and  possession  of  any  other  person,  or  persons,  for 
him,  and  the  same  so  made  do  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  exhibited  into 
the  county  clerk's  office  of  Kane,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof;  and  the  same  goods,  chattels  and 
credits  and  all  other  the  goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  the 
said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  which  at  any  time 
after  shall  come  to  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  said  Ray- 
mond Scott,  or  into  the  hands  and  fxissession  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  for  him,  do  well  and  truly  administer  according  to  law;  and 
further  do  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  Just  and  true  account  of  his 
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said  admin! titration  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  hereof,  or  when 
thereunto  le^uliy  required;  and  all  the  ret^t  and  rct^idue  of  the  i^uid 
gvMMiD,  chnttelii  and  credits  which  hhall  be  found  remaining  upon  the 
fiaid  administrator'.''  account,  tiie  leame  lx*ing  flr^t  examined  and 
allowed  by  the  county  (or  probate)  court  of  the  county*  havini:  jurij*- 
diction,  nhall  deliver  and  pay  unto  such  i>eriion  or  per>ion><  an  the  said 
court,  by  their  decree  or  sentence,  pur:«uant  to  law.  shall  limit  and 
appoint:  and  fhall  well  and  truly  comply  with  the  law  of  this  State 
relatini;  to  inheritances;  and  if  it  shall  hereafter  apiK>ar  that  any  i>ast 
will  and  testament  was  made  by  the  said  dec<-ased,  and  the  same  shall 
be  proved  acconlinj;  to  law,  if  the  said  Raymond  Sc<>tt,  being  thereto 
retiuired,  do  surrender  the  said  letters  of  administnititm  into  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county  (or  prolmte)  court  of  Kane  county, 
as  aforesaid,  then  this  obligatiim  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue. 


Sijnicd,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  i»f 
Daniel  J.  Sintlair, 
Georoe  W.  Dean. 


RAYMOND  SCOTT,  -(seai.)- 
KDWARD  POOR,  -(SEAL,- 
DAVID  T.  RICH,   -(seal)- 


Administrator*s  Advertisement  Calling  for  Settlement 

The  preliminaries  bein;;  arranged,  the  administrator  inserts  the 
following  notice  in  a  local  newspaper  several  times,  which  notice  he 
posts  on  the  court-house  door,  and  in  two  other  prominent  placet*  in 
the  county. 

Notice. — Whereas  letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of 
Willard  J.  Scott,  late  of  Si.  Charles,  in  this  county,  have  been 
granted  to  the  subscriber,  all  persons  indebted  to  the  said  estate  are 
requested  to  make  immediate  payment,  and  those  having  claims  or 
demands  against  the  same  will  present  them  without  delay  to 

RAYMOND  SCOTT,  Administrator. 

Geneva,  Kane  county,  Illinois,  January  1,  A.  D.  1883. 

The  Work  of  Settling  tlie  Estate. 

The  administrator  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  administration, 
under  the  sanction  and  restraint  of  the  State  laws  upon  this  subject, 
using  the  flr»t  ready  money  rerllzed  from  the  estate  (in  most  States) 
to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  tuc  deceased,  the  bills  for  nurses  and 
medical  attendance  in  his  last  illness,  and  the  i>robate  fees  of  the 
court:  debts  (if  any)  due  to  the  United  States;  debts  (if  any)  due 
to  the  State  in  which  he  lived;  all  liens  that  may  exist  upon  and 
encumber  any  of  his  proi)erty,  and,  then,  debts  due  to  all  other 
creditors.  The  administrator  has  no  i)ower  outside  of  the  State  in 
which  he  acts  in  that  capacity. 

The  first  work  to  be  done,  however,  is  to  search  for  and  gather  up 
all  the  personal  property  and  real  estate  owned  by  the  deceased. 
This  must  be  carefully  Inventoried  and  classified.  In  some  States 
the  inventory  is  submitted  to  two  or  more  appraisers,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  real  value  of  the  listed  property,  who  bring  in  a  report 
worded  as  follows: 

Inventory  of  Property  of  Willard  J.  Scott. 

A  true  and  perfect  inventory  and  just  appraisement  of  all  and 
slni^ular  the  g(x>ds  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  which  were  of 
Willard  J.  Scott,  late  of  the  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois, 
decea*«-d,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  wit: 

[Iferf  foUowA  ih*^  Ihf  of  projxrty,  ih*-  pergonal  (inrluding  ffi^  bomh, 
riof*M,  hook  arrounfn,  rloMMiff/i/  an  "  gf/xx/,*'  '"•  douhf/ur''  or  '"■worth- 
Ifxs,"  fut  Ifif^  ntite  may  bf)  in  out  roh/mn,  and  the  n^al  e^tatf  in 
another — the  foot) ng  of  each  tttiug  notttl  stparaft-lf/]. 

Taken  and  appraised  by  us,  the  third  and  fourth  day-  of  January, 
A.  I).  l^SS.  GEOKOE   EKKKSON, 

TIK)S.  D.  WELLS. 


State  of  Illinois  ) 
County  of  Kane,   f  "' 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the 
county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois,  the  above-named  (ieorge  Erick- 
son  and  Thomas  B.  Wells,  who  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  th:it  at  the 
request  of  Raymond  Scott,  administrator,  they  did  well  and  truly, 
an<l  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  value  and  appraise  the  goods, 
cliattels  and  cnrdils  which  were  of  Willard  J.  Scott,  deceased,  as  set 
fi>rth  in  the  foregoing  inventory,  and  in  all  respects  perform  their 
duties  as  appraisers,  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  judgment. 

GEORGE  ERICKSON, 
THOS.  B.  WELLS. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  this  fifth  day  of  Januar}',  A.  D. 
1883,  l)efore  me. 


!     V 


1-.'  r.tH«.' 


CNOTAKIAL    SEAL.  :i 


NELSON  DODGE,  Notary  Public 


If  sufficient  prf>i>erty  belonging  to  the  deceased  cannot  Ix*  found  to 
pay  ofl  his  indebtedness,  under  ordinarily  careful  management,  the 
administrator  should  at  once  notify  the  county  (or  probate)  court 
that  the  estate  is  insolvent,  and  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  be  lives  concerning  insolvent  debtors. 

Administrator's  Accounts. 

The  administrator  charges  himself  with  whatever  property  of  the 
deceased  comes  into  his  hands,  valued  at  the  sworn  apprai^ement, 
and  all  moneys  received  on  accounts,  notes,  bonds,  mortgages  and 
from  all  other  resources  of  the  estate;  and  credits  himself  with  all 
moneys  and  effects  paid  out  and  bestowed  upon  creditors  and  heirs 
of  the  estate,  together  with  his  fees  and  commissions  as  administra- 
tor; and  when  the  estate  is  fully  settled  he  renders  to  the  county  or 
probate  court,  in  the   following  form,  his  account,  duly  sworn  to: 

Account  of  Raymond  Scott  with  Estate  of  Willard  J.  Scott. 

The  account  of  Raymond  Scott,  administrator  of  all  and  singular 
the  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  which  were  possessed  by 
■    Willard  J.  Scott,  late   a  citizen  of  "Kane   county,  in   the   State  of 
Illinois,  deceased: 

RAYMOND  SCOTT,  Administrator, 

In  account  with 

Estate  of  WILLARD  J.  SCOTT,  Deceased. 


Debits. 
Carefully  itemized. 

ToUl $- 


CredUs. 
Carefully  itemized. 

Total $- 

Balance   in   favor  of  the 


estate $ 

(Signed) 

RAYMOND  SCOTT. 


State  op  Illinois,  ) 
County  of  Kane,     (  Before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace 

for  Hiid   within   said   county,  personally  appeared   Raymond  Scott, 
administrator  aforesaid,  who  doth  depose  and  say  that  the  accom- 
panying account  is  just  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 
Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  this  fifteenth  day  of  November, 

A.  D.  1883. 

WILLIAM  11.  WHITING,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  balance  derived  from  the  estate,  after  paying  all  costs,  charges 

and  expenses  that  have  accrued  or  stand  against  it,  is  distributed 

among  the  heirs  by  the  jndire  of  the  court  according  to  law  and 

equity.     The  judge  then  formally  discharges  the  administrator  from 
I 
1    all  further  rosjM>nsihHity  and  care  of  the  estate. 


IMPORTANT   FACTS   CONCEKNIXG    WILLS   IN   DIFFERENT   STATPIS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WRIHEN  WILLS. 


Ige  at  whir h  Teitoton  ran  Hake  Wills,  Rights  of  Harried  Women,  dumber  of  Witnesses  Reqaired,  Courts  that  hare  Jurisdiction,  EIr. 


AlabAHiA.— All  p^nwrnM  twenty -one  yean<  of 
hgv  mayde^iite  real  esttate  by  will,  and  at  eiGrht«H*n 
or  over  may  dispone  of  neraonal  property.  Two 
witne!«M>«i  are  requited.  Married  women  may  be- 
queath their  Heparate  (wtates.  Wills  are  recorded 
in  the  probate  Judge's  office. 

Arizona  Territory.— Te»tator«,  male  or 
female,  mui*t  be  twenty-one  years  old.  Two  witr 
nei«KOii  are  required.  Married  women  may  deviHo 
their  aeparate  property. 

Arkanaaa.— Muot  be  twenty-one  years  of  a^e 
to  devise  real  estate,  and  eighteen  to  devise  per- 
donal  property.  Three  witnesses  are  required. 
Wills  are  recorded  in  the  probate  court  of  the 
county  where  most  of  the  i>equeathed  land  1b 
»ituated:  but  if  only  personal  property  is  devised, 
then  in  the  county  where  the  testator  died.  Mar- 
ried women  devise  their  separate  property  as 
they  please. 

Calirornla.— At  eiffhteen  or  over  testators 
may  devise  real  or  pei-sonal  property.  Married 
women  may  disimse,  by  will,  of  their  separate 
estate  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  Two 
witnesses  arc  required  for  all  written  wills. 

Colorado.— The  testator,  if  male,  must  be 
twenty-one;  if  female,  eighteen.  Kither  male  or 
female  may  will  personal  property  at  seventeen. 
Neither  husband  nor  wife  can  deprive  the  other  of 
one- ha  If  the  property  by  will,  except  wife  may  do 
M>  with  written  consent  of  husband.  Two  wit- 
nesses are  required.  Wills  are  recorded  in  county 
court**,  where  letters  of  administration  are  isMued; 
aino  with  the  recorder  in  counties  where  the  testar 
tor  owned  real  estate. 

Connecilcnt.— All  persons  over  eighteen  can 
dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  either  if  al  or 
personal.  Three  witnesses  are  required.  Ten 
years  are  allowed,  after  the  testator's  death.  In 
which  to  probate  nls  will.  Wills  are  recordea  in 
the  probate  courts. 

Dakota  Territory.— At  eighteen  persons 
may  devise  both  their  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty. Two  witnesses  are  necessary.  Married 
women  may  dispose  of  their  separate  estates  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  husbands.  A  will  made 
by  an  unmarried  woman  is  revoked  by  her  mar- 
riage, and  not  revived  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

DelaDvare. — The  testator  must  lie  twenty-one 
years  old.  Two  witnesses  are  renuired.  Married 
women,  with  the  written  consent  of  their  husbands, 
given  under  their  hands  and  seals,  in  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  may  dispose  of  their  property  by 
wUl. 

District  ofCTolambla.— Male  testators  must 
be  twenty -one  years  old :  females,  eighteen.  Three 
witnesses  are  required  to  ti'stator's  signature. 
Married  women  will  their  separate  property  to 
whom  they  please.  Wills  are  recorded  in  the 
regristry  of' wills. 

Florida.— Required  age,  twenty-one.  Three 
witnesses. 

0«orirla.— Testator  must  be  twenty-one.  Three 
witnesses  required.  Kecorded  in  the  court  of 
ordinary. 

Idaho  Territory.— Testator  must  be  twenty- 
one.  Husband  must  leave  wife  one-h&lf  of  com- 
mon property.  At  eighteen  can  dispose  of  goods 
and  cnattels.  Married  woman  may  dispose  of  her 
separate  estate.  Two  witnesses  re<iujred.  Will 
first  recorded  in  the  probate  court,  and  afterward 
in  all  counties  where  real  estate  is  located. 

Illlnola.— Males  must  be  twenty-onc;  females, 
eighteen.  Two  witnesses  necessary.  Wills  tiled 
in  probate  court  and  originals  remain  there. 

Indiana.— Testator  must  be  twenty-one.  Two 
witnesses. 

lovra.— Must  be  twenty-one  years  old.  Two 
witnesses. 

Ranaaa.— Testator  required  to  be  twenty -one 
years  old.    Two  witnesses. 

Kentucky.— Testator  must  be  twenty-one.  If 
written  by  testator  himM'lf,  one  witness  only 
required;  if  written  by  other  than  the  testator, 
two  witnesses  necessary.  A  married  woman  may 
dispose  of  her  separate  estate  by  will. 

Ix»alaluna.— Must  be  twenty-(me.  Two  male 
witnesses  required  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 


Maine.— Men  and  women  alike  may  devise 
their  property,  real  and  personal.  Three  wit- 
nesses necessary.  Wills,  transferring  real  estate, 
are  recorded  like  deeds.  Estates  are  settled  in  the 
probate  court. 

Maryland.— Men  must  be  twenty-one:  women, 
eighteen.    Three  witnesses  necessary.    Wills   of    ; 
personal  property  do  not  require  witnesses.  ^  Wills 
must  be  proven  in   the  orphans'  court  of   each 
county,  or  befora  the  register  of  wills. 

Massaehaaetts.- Any  person  may  will  real 
or  personal  property.  A  husband  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  one- half  of  his  wife's  personal  property 
or  a  life  interest  in  her  real  estate  by  her  will, 
unless  he  consents  to  the  devise.  Three  witnesses 
retiuired  to  signature  of  testator.  Wills  are  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  register  of  probate. 

Miehlffan.  —  Testator  must  be  twenty-one. 
Two  witnesses.  Copies  of  the  wills  must  be  i-e- 
corded  in  the  county  registers'  offices  where  the 
lands  are  located. 

Minnesota.— Men  must  be  twenty-one;  women, 
eighteen.  Two  witnesses.  Estates  are  settled 
in  probato  courts,  where  wills  are  recordeil. 
Copies  are  recordea  in  counties  where  devised  real 
estate  is  located. 

Mlaslaalppl. —Testators  must  be  twenty-one, 
male  or  female.  Thit^u  witnesses  required.  Pro- 
bate is  made  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  by  the 
clerk  thereof,  and  recorded  in  his  office. 

Mlaaourl.— Must  be  twenty-one  to  devise  real 
estate,  and  eighteen  to  bequeath  perso/ial  pro|>- 
erty.  Married  women  may  devise  real  estate  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Two  witnesses.  After  pro- 
bate, wills  are  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  register 
of  deeds. 

Montana  Territory.  —  Every  person,  at 
eighteen,  may  devise  any  kind  of  property  in 
writing.    Two  witnesses. 

BTebraaka  Territory.  —  Two  witnesses. 
Wills  may  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  bequeathed  real  estate  is  located. 

BTevada.  —  Testators  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  may  dispose  of  any  of  their  property  after 
payment  of  debts  Is  provided  for.  Married  woman 
may  devise  her  separate  estate  without  husband's 
consent.  Wills  must  be  recorded  in  the  courts 
where  they  are  admitted  to  probate. 

BTevir  Hampahlre.  —  Must  be  twenty-one 
years  old.  Three  witnesses.  Wills  are  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  register  of  probate,  and  proved 
in  probate  courts. 

Hew  Jersey  —Must  be  twenty-one  years  old. 
Married  woman  cannot  will  away  her  husband's 
interest  in  her  real  estate.  Two  witnesses.  They 
are  proved  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  surro- 
gate of  the  county. 

Nenv  Mexico.  —  Males  over  fourteen  years 
and  females  over  twelve  years  of  age.  if  of  sound 
mind,  may  execute  wills,  unless  known  to  be  prod- 
igals. Verbal  wills  require  Ave  witnesses,  and  all 
must  testify  clearly  as  to  every  part  of  the  will. 
Written  wills  need  three  or  more  witnesses.  Pro- 
bate Judges  approve  of  wills  or  reject  them. 
Appeals  are  taken  to  the  disti  let  court. 

BTevir  York.— Wills  must  be  signed  by  testa- 
tors at  the  end,  but  need  not  be  sealed.  Males 
can  bequeath  itersonal  property  when  eighteen, 
and  females  at  sixteen.  Two  witnesses  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  testator  and  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  document  are  required  to  be  affixed  to  the 
will,  which  is  proven  in  the  office  of  the  surrogate 
of  the  county  where  the  testator  lived. 

BTorth  Carolina.— Wills  have  two  witnesses. 
Married  women  devise  their  separate  estates. 
Wills  must  be  recorded  in  the  probate  court  of 
the  county  where  the  testator  lived. 

Ohio  —Must  be  twenty-one  yearn  old.   Two  wit-    , 
nes!«es.    Wills  are  admitted  to  probate  or  record 
in  the  office  of  the  probate  Judge. 

Oregon.— Testators  must  be  twcnty-cne  years 
old  in  oi"der  to  devise  real  estate,  but  may 
bequeath  pen*onnl  pro|M5rty  if  over  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Mani<>d  women  devise  real  estate  subje<*t 
to  their  husbands'  interest  in  it.    Two  witnesses. 

Pennayivanlu.— Testators  must  be  twenty- 
one  yeai>  old.      Two  wUnc!u«es  nectssary,   who. 


however,  are  not  required  to  place  their  signatures 
to  the  will.  A  husband  is  not  com|>eteni  as  a 
witness  to  his  wife's  will. 

Khode  Island.— Keal  estate  may  be  devised 
by  persons  twenty-one  yi'ars  old.  and  iH'r- 
H<mal  property  by  tho>«e  over  eighteen  years. 
Two  witnesses.  iVobnte  courts  are  locatetl  at 
Newport  and  Providence,  where  wills  are  re- 
corded. In  other  places  they  are  recorded  by  town- 
clerks. 

South  Carolina.— Wills  devising  both  leal 
estate  and  |>ersonal  property  must  be  execute<i  in 
the  presence  of  three  or  more  subscribing  wit- 
nesses, and  recorded  in  the  probate  court  of  the 
county  where  the  testator  resided. 

Tenneaaee.— Where  only  personal  pniptirty 
is  devised  the  witnesses  need  not  subscribe  their 
names  to  the  will.  Married  w^oinen  can  devi^e 
their  separate  projierty,  unless  they  hold  it  under 
previous  restraint.  County  courts  are  courts  of 
probate. 

Texaa.— All  persons,  twenty -one  years  old, 
may  devise  their  real  and  pergonal  estate.  Two 
witnesses  necessary.  Wills  are  admitted  and 
proved  in  county  courts,  if  presentefl  for  probate 
within  four  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
Devises  of  real  estate  must  be  confined  to  written 
wiUs. 

Utah  Territory.— Testators,  male  and 
female,  may  devise  their  real  and  personal  prop- 
erly by  will  when  eighteen  years  old.  This  in- 
cludes the  separate  property  of  married  women. 
Two  witnesses  required. 

Vermont.— Three  witnesses.  Real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  a  married  woman  may  lie 
devised  by  her  will.  Estates  are  settled  in  probate 
courts,  wills  may  be  recorded  either  in  probate 
courts  or  in  town-clerk's  office  wherever  the  de- 
vised real  estate  is  located. 

Vlrirlnla*— Persons  of  sound  mind  may  devise 
their  real  estate  by  will  after  they  become  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  and  their  personal  property  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  Includes  the  sep- 
arate property  of  married  women.  Two  witnesses. 
Estates  are  settled  in  either  corporation,  county  or 
circuit  courts,  in  the  county  or  corporation  where 
the  testator  lived,  or  where  his  real  estate  is 
located. 

TVaahlnvton  Territory.— Two  witnesses. 
Males  must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  females 
eighteen  years,  devising  both  real  and  personal 
estate.  Married  women  are  restricted  in  this 
respect  by  their  husbands'  claims  upon  their 
property. 

"Weat  Tlrfflnla.- All  persons  of  twenty-one 
years  old,  may  devise  their  real  and  personal 
estate  by  a  written  will,  duly  attested.  Two  wit- 
nesses. 

TVIaconaln.— Wills,  including  those  of  married 
women,  must  be  In  writing,  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  subscribing  witnesses. 
Wills  are  proved  and  admitted  to  prot>ate  in 
county  courts. 

TVyomlnff  Territory.— There  being  no  ter- 
ritorial  laws  on  the  subject,  the  usages  of  common 
law  regulate  the  execution  and  proof  of  wills. 
They  are  proved  and  admitted  to  settlement  in  the 
probate  courts.  Married  women  are  at  liberty  to 
devise  their  separate  property  as  they  please. 

Canadian  Wills. 

Quebec.— All  persons  twenty-one  years  old  and 
of  sound  mind  may  devise  their  real  and  personal 
property  by  will.  Wills  are  of  three  kinds:  The 
French  will  is  made  before  two  notaries,  or  one 
notary  and  two  witnesses;  the  English,  sign<>d  by 
the  testator  in  presence  of  two  subscribing  wit- 
nesses, and  the  olograph,  written  and  signed  by 
the  testator's  hand,  which  reiiuires  neither  the 
presence  of  a  notary  or  subM^ribing  witnesses. 
The  English  and  olograph  wills  require  to  Im>  pi-o- 
bated.  Married  women  cannot  devise  their  estates 
without  their  husbands'  consent. 

Ontario.— Married  women  may  bequeath  their 
separate  estate  to  whom  they  wish.  Wills  must  ho 
in  writing,  the  signature  of  the  testaU^>r  b<>iiig 
attested  by  two  subscribing  witnes.Hes  in  the  pn-s- 
ence  of  the  testator  and  each  other.  An  executor 
is  a  competent  witness  to  the  will. 


CANAIIA,    HEB    HISTORV.    COVKRXUKNT    AMI    BL'SINKSS    FORMS. 


(®V^ 


THE    CANADIAN    DOMINION, 


i76  liistory  of  Canada,  so  imtned 
from  tlie  Indian  wonl  "kan- 
ata."  ivliifli  signitii^a  a  number  of  huts,  is  brii'flv 
skftfln-'d  in  tliu  following : 

Nfivfoiimlland  was  disc'ovt'rvd  in  1497,  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  enbsoqiiently,  in  153+, 
Cunuda  projier  was  diseoverud  by  Jaetjiius 
Cartior,  wlm  sailwl  up  the  rivpr  St.  I^wn-'uec  to 
tht  point  wbtTc  now  stands  MoiitrL'iil. 

The  tiiundation  of  Quebec  was  hiiil  by  Samuel 
Cliiiniiiliitii,  in  I^US;  ftillowinfi  which  a.  Frendi 
expedition  was  formed  in  UllT,  to  espl'Te  tlie 
unknown  domniiia  of  Canada,  an  enterprise 
wliieli  was  ciiteretl  n|Hm  still  later  by  the  English, 
in  16S!I,  and  pr<)seeuted  witii  some  advantage 
for  the  next  twelve  years. 

In  1754:  a  contest  for  ownership  of  the  fonntry 
broke  out  between  the  Frendi  and  the  Knglish. 
wliieli  R'sulleil  in  a.  live  years"  war  an<I  the  tri- 
umpii  of  the  English,  who  came  into  po-isession 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1703.  Among  the 
chief  events  of  this  war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec 
in   17o!t,  tit  which  time  Montealm.  the  French 


general,  and  Wolfe,  the  English  chieflain,  Ixjth 
lost  their  lives. 

In  17111  an  act  of  parliament  divided  Canada 
into  two  pro\inces — Upper  and  Lower  Canatla. 
By  an  act  of  the  imi)erial  parliament,  in  1S67. 
these  two  divisions  became  known  as  tlie  pn>v- 
inces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec;  and,  together  with 
XovH  Scotia  and  New  Bnmswiok,  were  consti- 
tuted the  Dominion  of  Canada,  In  1870  the 
piMvince  of  Manitoba  was  formed,  and,  with  tlft' 
remainder  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  now 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  admitted  into 
the  Dniuinion.  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver Island  toUowed  in  1S71,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1S73. 

(Jf  Canada  jiroper,  Ontario  comprises  the 
upjier  and  western  portion,  whose  inliabilants 
aif  principally  English.  Quebec  includes  the 
lower  and  eastern  jiortion,  the  people  in  whidi 
are  mostly  of  Frendi  descent,  who  retain  their 
originid  language,  ivligion  and  customs. 

The  timber  trade,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Ciiiiiuiu,  lias  ever  been  the  principal  industry  of 
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the  people,  which,  as  the  country  is  cleared  of  its 
forests,  is  being  followed  by  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  country  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  iind  is  repre- 
sented at  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  by  a 
governor-general,  assisted    by   a    privy  council. 


Tlie  legislative  power  is  a  parliament  consisting 
of  an  upper  house,  styled  the  senate,  and  a  liouse 
of  commons;  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Dominion  being  at  Ottawa. 

The  details  for  the  government  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  are  clearlv  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing  constitution,  being  the  imperial  act  of  1867: 


CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA, 

Xntitled  An  Act  for  the  Union  of  Ounnrta,  Nova  Bootla  and  New  Bnmewlck,  and  the  Oovemment  Thereof,  and  for  Purpoeee  Connected 

Therewith,  which  Took  Effect  March  89.  1867. 


HEREAS  the  Province*  of  Canada, 
Nova  Sootla,  and  New  Brunswick 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  be 
federally  united  into  One  Dominion 
under  the  cruwn  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom: 

And  whereas  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  provinces  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire: 

And  whereas  on  the  establishment  of  the  union 
by  authority  of  parliament  it  is  expedient,  not 
only  that  the  constitution  of  the  letrislative 
authority  in  the  Dominion  be  provided  for,  but 
also  that  the  nature  of  the  executive  ifovemment 
therein  be  declared: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  eventual  admission  into  the  union  of 
other  parts  of  British  North  America: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared  by  the 
queen"*  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

Prellflilnarj. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  The  British  North 
America  act,  1867. 

9,  The  provisions  of  this  act  referrinfr  to  her 
majesty  the  queen  extend  also  to  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  her  majesty,  klnffs  and  queens  of 
the  United  IQngdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Union  of  Dilftrent  ProTinceii. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  her  majesty's  nii>st  honorable  privy 
council,  to  declare  by  proclamation  that,  on  and 
after  a  day  therein  appointed,  not  being  more 
than  six  months  after  the  passingr  of  this  act.  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick shall  form  and  be  one  Dominion  under  the 
name  of  Canada:  and  on  and  aft«;r  that  day  those 
three  provinces  shall  form  and  be  one  iKiminion 
under  that  name  aocordinirly. 

4.  The  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  com- 
mence and  have  effect  on  and  after  the  union, 
that  is  to  say,  on  and  after  the  day  appolnteii  for 
the  union  taking  effect  in  the  queen's  proclama- 
tion; and  in  the  same  provisions,  unless  it  is  other- 
wiMf  expressed  or  implied,  the  name  Canada  shall 
be  taken  to  mean  Canada  as  constituted  under 
this  act. 

ft.  Canada  shall  be  divided  into  four  provinces, 
named  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

6.  The  parts  of  the  province  of  Canada  (as  it 
exists  at  the  passing  of  this  act)  which  formerly 
con!«tituted  respectively  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
severed,  and  shall  form  two  separate  provinces. 
Thepart  which  formerly  constituted  the  province 
of  Upper  Canada  shall  constitute  the  province  of 
Ontario;  and  the  part  which  formerly  constituted 


the  province  of  Lower  Canada  shall  constitute 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

t»  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  shall  have  the  same  limits  as  at  the 
passing  of  this  act. 

8.  In  the  general  census  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  which  is  herebv  required  to  be  taken  In 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  the 
respective  populations  of  the  four  provinces  shall 
be  distinguished. 

ExecBtire  Power  Tested  In  the  ({aeen. 

9.  The  executive  government  and  authority  of 
and  over  Canada  is  hereby  declared  to  continue 
and  be  vested  In  the  queen. 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  extend  and  apply  to  the  gover- 
nor-general for  the  time  being  of  Canada,  or  other 
chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  for 
the  time  being  carrying  on  the  government  of 
Canada  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen, 
by  whatever  title  he  is  designated. 

11.  There  shall  be  a  council  to  aid  and  advise 
in  the  government  of  Canada,  to  be  styled  the 
queen's  privy  (H>uncil  for  Canada;  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  be  members  of  that  council  snail 
be  from  time  to  time  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
govemor-greneral  and  sworn  in  as  privy  coun'<ril- 
lors :  and  members  thereof  may  be  from  time  to 
time  removed  by  the  governor-general. 

IS.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions 
which  under  any  act  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  Lower  Canada, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  are  at 
the  union  vested  in  or  exercisible  by  the  revpec- 
tive  governors  or  lieutenant-governors  of  those 
provinces,  with  the  advice  or  with  the  advice 
and  consent,  of  the  respective  execd^ive 
councils  thereof,  or  in  conjunction  with 
those  councils,  or  with  any  number  of  members 
thereof,  or  by  those  governors  or  lieutenant- 
governors  individually,  shall,  as  far  as  the  same 
continue  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised after  the  union  in  relation  to  the  oovem- 
ment of  (*anada,  be  vested  In  and  exercisible  by 
the  governor-general,  with  the  advice  or  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  or  any  menilH*rs 
tnereof,  or  by  the  governor-general  individually, 
as  the  case  requires,  subject  nevertheless  lexeept 
with  respect  to  such  as  exist  under  acts  of  the 
parliament  of  Oreat  Britain  or  of  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland)  to  be  abolished  or  altered  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Canada. 

18.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  In  council  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  the  governor-general  acting  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  queen's  privy  council  for 
Canada. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen,  if  her 
majesty  thinks  fit.  to  authorise  the  governor- 
general  fn>m  time  to  time  to  appoint  any  perM>n 
or  any  persons  Jointly  or  severally  to  be  his 
deputv  or  deputies  within  any  part  or  parts  of 
Canada,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  governor-general  such  of  the 
powers,     authorities      and     functions     of     the 

Sovemor- general,  as  the  governor -general 
eems  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  assign 
to  him  or  them,  suoject  to  any  limitations  or 
directions  expressed  or  given  by  the  queen;  but 
the  appointment  of   such  a  deputy  or  deputies 


shall  not  affect  the  exercise  by  the  governor- 
general  himself  of  any  power,  authority  or  func- 
tion. 

15.  The  commander-in-chief*  of  the  land  and 
naval  militia,  and  of  all  naval  and  military 
forces,  of  and  in  Canada,  is  hereby  declared  to 
continue  and  be  vested  in  the  queen. 

16.  Until  the  queen  otherwise  directs,  the  seat 
of  crovemment  of  Canada  shall  be  Ottawa. 

Leytftlatlre  Power. 

IT.  There  shall  be  one  parliament  for  Canada, 
consisting  of  the  queen,  an  up|>er  house  styled  the 
senate,  and  the  house  of  commons. 

18.  The  privileges  immunities  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  senate  and  by 
the  house  of  commons  and  by  the  members  there- 
of respectively  shall  be  such  as  are  from  time  to 
t:me  defined  by  net  of  the  parliament  of  Canada, 
but  so  that  the  same  shall  never  exceed  those  at 
the  passing  of  this  act  held,  enjoyed  and  exerciced 
by  the  commons  house  of  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  by  the 
members  thereof. 

19.  The  parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  called 
together  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
union. 

SO.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  parliament 
of  Canada  once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that 
twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the 
last  sitting  of  the  parliament  in  one  session  and 
its  first  sitting  in  the  next  session. 


The  Kenate:   tJBallfleation  of  Senators. 

SI.  The  senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  consist  of  seventy  two  members,  who 
shall  be  styled  senators. 


In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
senate,  Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  three 
divisions: 

1.  Ontario; 

'2.  Quebec; 

3.  The  maritime  provinces.  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick;  which  three  divisions  shall  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act)  be  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  senate  as  follows:  Ontario  by  twenty- 
four  senators:  Quebec  by  twenty -four  senatom; 
and  the  maritime  provinces  by  twenty-four  sena- 
tors, twelve  thereof  representing  Nova  Scotia, 
and  twelve  thereof  representing  New  Brunswick. 

In  the  ca»e  of  Queliec  each  of  the  twenty-four 
senators  representing  that  province  shall  be 
apiwinted  for  one  of  the  twenty-four  electoral 
divisions  of  Lower  Canada  specified  in  schedule 
A.  to  chapter  one  of  the  consolidated  statutes  of 
Canada. 

S8.  The  qualification  of  a  senator  shall  be  as 
follows: 
(1.)  He  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years: 
(2.)  He  shall  be  either  a  natural-bom  subject  of 
the  queen,  or  a  subject  of  the  queen  naturalized  by 
an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Brluin.  or  of 
the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 


the  union,  or  of  the  parliament  of  Canada  after 
the  union : 

(3.)  He  shall  be  legally  or  equitably  seized  as  of 
freehold  for  his  own  use  and  t>eneflt  of  lands  or 
tenements  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  or 
seized  or  poMtessed  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  of 
lands  or  tenements  held  in  franc-alleu  or  in  roture, 
within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed,  of 
the  value  of   four   thousand   dollars,    over   and 
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above  all  rente,  dnes.  debts,  charses,  raortflrngex. 
and  Incumbrances  due  ur  payable  out  of  or 
charged  on  or  affecting  the  tame 

(4.)  His  real  and  personal  property  rhall  be 
together  worth  four  thousand  dollam  over  and 
above  his  debts  and  liabilities . 

(5.)  He  shall  be  resident  In  the  province  for 
which  he  is  appointed. 

(6.)  In  the  eA>«e  of  Quebec  he  shall  have  his  real 
property  quallflcation  in  the  electoral  divitdon  for 
which  he  is  appointed,  or  shall  be  resident  in  that 
divittion. 


k.  The  governor-general  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  queen's  name,  by  instrument  under 
the  great  seal  of  Canada,  summon  qualifled 
persons  to  the  senate:  and,  subject  to  the  pro- 
viiiions  of  this  act,  every  person  so  summoned 
shall  become  and  be  a  member  of  the  senate  and 
a  senator. 

S/S.  Such  persons  shall  be  first  summoned  to 
the  senate  as  the  queen  bv  warrant  under  her 
majesty's  royal  Mgn-manuaf  thinks  tit  to  approve, 
and  their  names  snail  be  inserted  in  the  queen's 
proclamation  of  union. 

S6.  If  at  any  time  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor-general  the  queen  thinks  flt  to  direct 
that  three  or  six  members  be  added  to  the  innate, 
the  governor-general  may  by  summons  to  tlu'ee  or 
six  qualifled  persons  (as  the  case  may  be),  repre- 
senting equally  the  three  divisions  of  Canada,  add 
to  the  senate  accordingly. 

ST.  In  case  of  such  addition  being  at  any  time 
made  the  governor-general  shall  not  summon  any 
person  to  the  senate,  except  on  a  further  like 
direction  by  the  queen  on  the  like  recommenda- 
tion, until  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  Canada  is 
^epre^ented  by  twenty-four  senators  and  no  more. 

Nanber  of  Senators  Allowed. 

S8.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  seventy-eight. 

99,  A  senator  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  hold  his  place  In  the  senate  for  life. 

80.  A  senator  may  by  writing  under  his  hand 
addressed  to  the  governor-general  resign  hitt 
place  in  the  senate,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall 
be  vacant. 

81.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant 
in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

(I.)  If  for  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  par- 
liament he  fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the 
senate: 

(2.)  If  he  takes  an  oath  or  makes  a  declaration 
or  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  does  an  act 
wherebv  he  becomes  a  subject  or  citizen,  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subj*ect  or 
citizen,  of  a  foreign  power. 

(3.)  If  he  is  adjudged  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or 
applies  for  the  benefit  of  any  law  relating  to 
insolvent  debtors,  or  becomes  a  public  defaulter: 

(4.)  If  he  is  attainted  of  treason  or  convicted  of 
felony  or  of  any  infamous  crime: 

(5.)  If  he  ceases  to  be  qualifled  in  respect  of 
property  or  of  residence;  provided,  that  a  senator 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  qualifled 
in  respect  of  residence  by  reason  only  of  his  resid- 
ing at  the  seat  of  the  grovemment  of  Canada 
while  holding  an  ofllce  under  that  government 
requiring  his  presence  there. 

88.  When  a  vacancy  happens  In  the  senate  by 
re>ignation,  death,  or  otherwise,  the  govemqr- 
general  shall  by  summons  to  a  flt  and  qualifled 
perBon  fill  the  vacancy. 

83.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the  quali- 
fication of  a  senator  or  a  vacancy  in  the  senate 
the  same  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
senate. 

84.  The  governor-general  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  Instrument  under  the  great  seal  of 
Canada,  appoint  a  senator  to  be  speaker  of  the 
senate,  and  may  remove  him  and  appoint  another 
in  his  stead. 

3S.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 

tiruvides,  the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  senators, 
ncluding  the  speaker,  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  meeting  of  the  senate  for  the  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

86.  Questions  arising  in  the  senate  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  the  speaker 
shall  in  all  cases  have  a  vote,  and  when  the  voices 
are  equal  the  decision  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
negative. 

The  House  of  Comnons. 

87.  The  house  of  commons  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  conKi»t  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eighty-two  xhall  be 
elected  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen 
for  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick. 

89.  The  governor-general  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  queens  name,  by  In^ti-ument  under 


the  great  seal  of   Canada,  summon    and  call 
together  the  house  of  commons. 

88.  A  senator  shall  not  be  capable  of  being 
elected  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

40.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 

Rrovides.  Ontario.  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
runswick  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons,  be 
divided  into  electoral  districts  as  follows. 

1.— OaUrio. 

Ontario  shall  be  divided  into  the  counties, 
ridings  of  counties,  cities,  parts  of  cities,  and 
towns  enumerated  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  act, 
each  whereof  shall  be  an  electoral  district,  each 
such  district  as  numbered  in  that  schedule  being 
entitled  to  return  one  member. 

2.— Qaebec. 

Quebec  shall  be  divided  into  sixty -Ave  electoral 
districts,  composed  of  the  slxty-flve  electoral 
divisions  into  which  Lower  Canada  is  at  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act  divided  under  chapter  two  of  the 
consolidated  statutes  of  Canada,  chapter  seventy- 
five  of  the  consolidated  statutes  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  act  of  the  province  of  Canada  of  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  queen,  chapter  one,  or 
any  other  act  amending  the  same  in  force  at  the 
union,  so  that  each  electoral  division  shall  be 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  electoral  district 
entitled  to  return  one  member. 

S.  — NoTs  ScotU. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  counties  of  Nova  Scotia 
shall  be  an  electoral  district.  The  county  of 
Halifax  shall  be  entitled  to  return  two  members, 
and  each  of  the  other  counties  one  member. 

4.. —New  Brnaswick. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  counties  into  which  New 
Brunswick  is  divided,  including  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  John,  shall  be  an  electoral  district; 
the  city  of  St.  John  shall  also  be  a  separate  elec- 
toral district.  Each  of  those  fifteen  electoral  dis- 
tricts shall  be  entitled  to  return  one  member. 

41.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  all  laws  in  force  in  the  several  provinces 
at  the  union  relative  to  the  following  matters  or 
any  of  them,  namely,— the  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications of  persons  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or 
vote  as  the  members  of  the  house  of  assembly  or 
legislative  assembly  in  the  several  provinces,  the 
voters  at  elections  of  such  members,  the  oaths  to 
be  taken  by  voters,  the  returning  officers,  their 
powers  and  duties,  the  proceedings  at  elections, 
the  periods  during  which  elections  may  be  con- 
tinued, the  trial  of  controverted  elections  and 
proceedings  incident  thereto,  the  vacating  of 
seats  of  members,  and  the  execution  of  new  writs 
in  case  of  seats  vacated  otherwise  than  by  dissolu- 
tion,—shall  respectively  apply  to  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  the  nouse  of  commons  for  the 
same  several  provinces. 

Provided  that,  until  the  parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  at  any  election  for  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  the  district  of 
Algoma.  in  addition  to  persons  qualifled  by  the 
law  of  the  province  of  Canada  to  vote,  every  male 
British  subject,  aged  twenty -one  years  or  upwaixls, 
being  a  householder,  shall  have  a  vote. 

48.  For  the  flrst  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  house  of  commons  the  governor-general 
shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  by  such  person,  in 
such  form,  and  addressed  to  such  returning 
officers  as  he  thinks  flt. 

The  person  issuing  writs  under  this  section  shall 
have  the  like  powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  union 
by  the  officers  charged  with  the  issuing  of  writs 
for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  respec- 
tive house  of  assembly  or  legislative  assembly  of 
the  province  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Brunswick:  and  the  returning  officers  to  whom 
writs  are  directed  under  this  section  shall  have 
the  like  powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  union  by 
the  officers  charged  with  the  returning  of  writs 
for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  same 
respective  house  of  assembly  or  legislative 
assembly. 

48.  In  case  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  in 
the  house  of  commons  of  any  electoral  district 
happens  before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament 
or  after  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  before 

Krovislon  Is  made  by  the  parliament  in  this 
ehalf,  the  provisions  of  the  last  foregoing  section 
of  this  act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  issuing 
and  returning  of  a  writ  in  respect  of  such  vacant 
district. 

Election  of  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

44.  The  house  of  commons  on  its  flrst  assemb- 
ling after  a  general  election  shall  proceed  with  all 
Eracticable  speed  to  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
e  speaker. 


48.  In  cane  of  a  vacancy  happening  in  the 
office  of  speaker  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wine,  the  house  of  commons  shall  with  all  prac- 
ticable speed  proceed  to  elect  another  of  iu  mem- 
bers to  be  speaker. 

48.  The  speaker  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

47.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  in  case  of  the  absence  for  any  reason  of 
the  speaker  from  the  chair  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  a  period  of  forty-eight  consecutive 
hours,  the  house  may  elect  another  of  its  mem- 
bers to  act  as  a  speaker,  and  the  member  so  elected 
shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such  absence  of 
the  speaker,  have  and  execute  all  the  powers, 
privileges  and  duties  of  speaker. 

48.  The  presence  of  at  least  twenty  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  house  for  the  exercise 
of  Its  powers;  and  for  that  purpose  the  speaker 
shall  be  reckoned  as  a  member. 

48.  Questions  arising  in  the  house  of  commons 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices  other 
than  that  of  the  speaker,  and  when  the  voices  are 
equal,  but  not  otherwise,  the  speaker  shall  have  a 
vote. 

SO.  Every  house  of  commons  shall  continue  for 
flve  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writs 
for  choosing  the  house  (subject  to  be  sooner  dis- 
solved by  the  governor-general),  and  no  longer. 

81.  On  the  completion  of  the  census  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  the 
i«presentation  of  the  tour  provinces  shall  be 
re-adJusted  by  such  authority,  in  such  manner, 
and  from  such  time,  as  the  parliament  of  Canada 
from  time  to  time  provides,  subject  and  according 
to  the  following  rules : 

(1.)  Quebec  shall  have  the  fixed  number  of 
slxty-flve  members: 

(2.)  There  shall  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other 
provinces  such  a  number  of  members  as  will  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  popula- 
tion (ascertained  at  such  census)  as  the  number 
sixty-flve  bears  to  the  number  of  the  population 
of  Quebec  (so  ascertained) : 

(3.)  In  the  computation  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers for  a  province  a  fractional  part  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  requisite  for  entit- 
ling the  province  to  a  member  shall  be  dis- 
regarded; out  a  fractional  part  exceeding  one-half 
of  that  number  shall  be  equivalent  to  Uie  whole 
number : 

(4. )  On  any  such  re-adJustment  the  number  of 
members  for  a  province  shall  not  be  reduced 
unless  the  proportion  whioh  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  province  bore  to  the  number  of 
the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the  then 
last  preceding  readjustment  of  the  number  of 
members  for  the  province  is  ascertained  at  the 
then  latest  census  to  he  diminished  by  oajt- 
twentieth  part  or  upwards: 

(5.)  Such  re-adJustment  shall  not  take  effect 
until  the  termination  of  the  then  existing  parlia- 
ment. 

88.  The  number  of  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  may  be  from  time  to  time  increased  by 
the  parliament  of  Canada,  provided  the  propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  provinces  prescribed 
by  this  act  is  not  thereby  disturbed. 

The  Balsinir  umI  Distribution  of  Money. 

88.  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  for  impi>singany  tax  or  impost, 
shall  originate  in  the  house  of  commons. 

84.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
address,  or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to 
any  purpose  that  has  not  been  flrst  recommended 
to  that  house  by  message  of  the  governor-general 
in  the  session  in  which  such  vote,  resolution, 
address,  or  bill  is  proposed. 

88.  Where  a  bill  passed  by  the  houses  of  th» 

f parliament  is  presented  to  the  governor-general 
or  the  queen's  assent,  he  shall  declare,  according 
to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  her  majesty's  instructions,  either 
that  he  axsents  thereto  in  the  queen's  name,  oi 
that  he  withholds  the  queen's  assent,  or  that  he 
reserves  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
queen's  pleasxire. 

86.  Where  the  governor-general  assents  to  a 
bill  in  the  queen's  name,  he  shall  by  the  flrst  con- 
venient opportunity  send  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
act  to  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  and  if  the  queen  in  council  within  two 
years  after  receipt  thereof  by  the  secretary  of 
state  thinks  flt  to  disallow  the  act.  such  disallow- 
ance (With  a  certlflcate  of  the  secretary  of  stat«  of 
the  day  on  which  the  act  was  received  by  hlm> 
being  cignifled  by  the  governor-general,  by  speech 
or  message  to  each  of  the  houses  of  the  parliament 
or  by  proclamation,  shall  annul  the  act  from  and 
after  the  day  of  such  signlflcation. 
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Jr-ynriX  Ld  Adrmim  to  Hub  pnjTlnc*;  but  thfl         Ipulrii 
■ovemnflDt  of  CaiiejJA  IbAll  dedocC  froin  saeb        or  cjil^t 


on  aDrh  dvfli'lHiej  ahiill  be 


rilaln  or  of  thfl  parllunenl  of  IboVnllnl  King- 
>m  or  nr«iit  BrluLa  and  InOuid).  to  be  rep^mled. 

anontlna  to  the  BUthDritr  of^e  ptrUunent  or 
of  Ihnt  leileUtiirfl  DiHler  tbii  act. 


foKMralng  ProctiBatloH. 


iinii'  llnblli-  'hall  b«aiidwDUDii*o(  ItEEComutdvlIeeluK 

noi'been  imiie.            '  lt<t.   ^nTpracl>ni>llon  nblrb  taiMborlmt  br 

_J1.  UntllIhep4rlliuiieTitofCMiBilAoiher«]»  -^'i:  i^''i  '-^  Tne  letflilalnre  of  (be  provlnea  of 

■UhIL.  antll  tBe  p»rli»ineiit  of  CAjimdH  olhtrwlK         provldH.  bhe  coTemor-ffener*!    Id    councM   miy  '  '.inml.i  ["  he  iMUPd  iin4er  the  rrrmt  Aval  of  the 

dtrecU.  b«  mads  In  inch  rnrmana  manner  »•  majr         troir   tlirs  id  llms  appolnc  lacb  olBcer.  •>  the         inn-iii il  rnoiula.nfaelhTrrelulnctotlialprDr. 

fnnn  Ums  to  time  be  ordered  bj  tlie  Kannior-       lovernor-gmerml  In  council  deema  neceuarr  or  I'l'^''  "ri»  L'TiverCanaila.  Drbi  Lower  CuuKla.  and 


Eipoili  UHl  Import!  BctweeB  PtdtIi 


ll>h  ■Bd  French  in  Firl 


olhvrwiae  prorldea,  be  uaoeonllDuu  Lhfl  penlten- 
tlarrofOliUrlaiuid  QiKbec. 

ctkUU.  llabilKleii,  liniperllea  and  aoeu  or  Upper 


''"'  ntcordaand  ^nkala  of  thoH  boDi>e»L  andellhrr  by  the  p>Temmenl  of  Ontario,  ddc  t^  the  rovern- 

--_--_,-_„„,,-  ««..;„,  „*,v- «.-•*--  j-r;I  of  Uioee  lanauafea  m*r  be  n«d  by  any  ptinonor  ment  of  <^uebeo  and  one  by  the  (roterament  of 

'!S  SLEI^'i!'.Ei'^2^,^™"^*.*?™«i?i".V^  '"  '"r  pleadTni  or  pruf».  In  or  himlng  from  any  Canulai  «kd  tbe  aelMtlon  of  the  a^HIraun  (ball 

5,'lii^E-,r"J„SfK?w?™™;.R?^V^j;f  «,urtWCanaiCert»bll.lieduiMlertl.U»ct.andln  noi b. made nnUI  the  parlUneulof  Canada  and 

jmSYoT^M  £  I™  hi^  tt«w"  Inlhepre^liiM  *"■ '""  "' "'  "'  "'  ""  ""'"'  "'  I"''*'-  ""'  "nH>'«<''r«  of  Ontario  and  Ouebec  have  nrl  -. 

1*4.  NarbbiE  bi  tbia  art  iball  affect  lbs  right  Ihiied  Inboll)  IbOH  languasee.  or  In  Quebec, 
property  belongInK  to  i 


laa.  Ko  UmUo 


the    com'mksiilDncr   ot    a^kcultaral    and    publlo        of  the  original  tber«of»  aball  be  admitted  aa  avl- 
OTer  which  the  rvepectlve  leirl'laluiri  af  Canadji,         '"*'™!h- li^BnuhS'  ^in'uaie^bi^tlideOTwrlhe  144.  The  ileotcnant  p^Tcmor  of  Quebec  may 


Pow»n  aoil  Pitlfi  of  EiecnUn  OOnn.  lSir'hl™""iSl?nmiiI'*'^;Sd  'i£Iw™ui™ 
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IMPORTANT    FACTS   F<>K    DAILY    USE   RELATING   TU   THE   CANADIAN    DOMINION. 


AiHiMiMi  K  OOmt  Colimleii. 

14#.  It  shall  belawfnl  for  the  qoeen,  by 
wlch  the  advice  of  her  majeffty's  most  honorable 
pri  rr  conncil.  on  addrciwcii  from  the  hooses  of  the 
parliament  of  Canada,  and  from  the  honaes  of  the 
respect! re  lei^ialatttres  of  the  colonies  or  pror- 
Inces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
British  Coiombia,  to  admit  those  colonies  or 
prorinces.  or  anr  of  them,  into  the  onion,  and  on 
address  from  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of 
Canada  to  admit  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
western Territory,  or  either  of  them,  into  the 
union,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  in  each  case 


as  are  in  the  addresses  expressed  and  as  the  queen 
thinks  lit  to  approve,  subject  to  the  proTlsioos  of 
this  act;  and  the  prorUons  of  any  order  in  eonn- 
cil  in  that  behalf  shall  have  effect  as  if  thev  had 
been  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  the  Lnitcd 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

14T.  In  case  of  the  admission  of  Newfonnd- 
land  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of  thera, 
each  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
senate  of  Canada  of  four  members,  and  (notwlth- 
standintr  anvthlng  in  this  act)  in  ease  of  the 
admisHJon  or  Newfoundland  the  normal  number 
of  senators  shall  be  iieventy-siz  and  their  maxi- 
mum   number  shall  be  ei^ty-two;   but  Prince 


Edward  Island  when  admitted  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  comprised  in  the  third  of  the  three  diviinons 
into  which  Canada  is.  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  senate,  divided  by  this  act,  and  accord- 
ioffiy*  after  the  admission  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  whether  Newfoundland  Is  admitted  or  not, 
the  representation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  the  senate  shall,  as  vacancies  occur,  be 
reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  members  respectively, 
and  the  representation  of  each  of  those  province* 
shall  not  be  increased  at  any  time  beyond  ten. 
except  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the 
appointment  of  three  or  six  additional  aenmton 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen. 


CANADIAN  TABLES  OF  REFERENCE, 

Relating  to  Population,  Came  Laws,  Nativity  of  Inhabitants,  Denominational  Strength  and  Tariff  Duties. 


Population  of  Principal  Cities  of  Canadian  Dominion  by  Census 

of  1881. 


Name  of  City. 


Province  Located  In. 


Population. 
1871.        I         1881. 


Increaae. 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

OtUwa 

St.  John 

London 

Portland 

Kingston 

Charlottetown. 

Ouelph 

St.  Catharines. 

Brantford 

Belleville 

Trois-Rlvleres.. 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Winnipeg 

Chatham 

Brock  ville 

Levis 

Sherbrooke  . . . . 

Hull 

Peterborough.. 

Windsor 

St.  Henri 

Fredericton 

Victoria. 


.Quebec 107,225 140,747 33,522 

.Ontario 56,092 .86,415 30,323 

.Quebec 50,680 62,446 2,747 

.Nova  ScotU .29,562 38,100 6,518 

Ontario 28,716 35,961 .9.245 

.Ontario 21,545 27,412 .5^87 

.New  Brunswick 28,805 .26.127 • 

.Ontario 15328 19,746 3^)20 

.New  Brunswick. 12,520 15.228 2,706 

.Ontario 12,4()7 14,091 1,684 

.Prince  Edward  Island 8307 11,485 2.678 


.Ontario 6^78. 

.Ontario 7364. 

.Ontario 3,107. 

Ontario 7305. 

.Quebec 7,570. 

.Ontario 2,197. 

.Ontario 4313. 

.Manitoba 241. 

.Ontario 5373. 

.Ontario 5,102. 

.  Quebec 6,691 , 


.9390 3,012 

.9,631 1,767 

.9,616 1,509 

.9,516 2.211 

.8,670 1,100 

.8367 6,170 

.8,230 3328 

.7,985 7,744 

.7373 2,000 

.7,609 2.507 

.7,507 908 

.74227 2,795 


.Quebec 4,432. . . . 

.Quebec 6390 

.Ontario 4,611 6,812 2.201 

.Ontario 4,253 6/>ei 2,308 

.Quebec .'.....6,415 

.New  Brunswick 6j006 6,218 212 

.British  Columbia 3,270 5325 2,655 


*  The  decrease  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  St.  John  la  attributed  to  the 
great  Are  which  occurred  In  the  year  1877. 


Area,  Population  and  Capitals  of  Canadian  Provinces  in  1881. 


Provinceg. 

Ontario  — 

Quebec  .... 

Nova  Scotia 

Now  Bruns- 
wick   

British  Co- 
lumbia .. 

I*rinc'««  F>i'd 
Irtland — 

Manitoba.. 

N.  W.  Trrri- 
toi'i(;H. . . . 

Totnl  . . 


Area 

In 
AertD. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Males. 


Femalen. 


Capital 

of 

Province. 


PopulA- 
tion  of 
Capiul. 


..(»,!  1 1,463 
12().7(H.a'il 
.13,382.003 


...17,393.410 

.  .21H,435,2rX) 

....1,365.400 
. .  .7H,84H,040 


1 .70r>.7(n  ,28() 


2.221 ,(« 1.447 


1.923.228 1..  t*7«,47«> 


1,350,027 
.440,572 

..321,233 

..108,891 
. .  .65,»r>4 


.  .678.17.') 
..220.r»3H 

..164,110 

...20.5<W 

...54.T29 
. .  .37,2(r7 


.')n.44fl  ...28,113 


.  .m«l.758 

.  .680,852 

.220,034 

.157.114 

...19,956 

. .  .54.162 
...28.747 


Toronto.. 
.Montreal. 
Halifax  . . 


Fredericton. 


Victoria , 


Charlottetown 
Winnipeg 


28.333  Reglna 


4.324.HI0i2.I88.R'>4  2.l.^'>,a'>« 


.86,415 
140,747 
.36,100 


.6,218 


.5,925 


,ll,4a'i 

..7,985 


Fishery  and  Game  Laws  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 

Be— on«  in  which  Fishxnust  not  be  causht. 

Ontario.  Qmebee. 

Pickerel  (Dore) From  Apr.  15  to  May  Li.. From  Apr.  15  to  May  15 

Masklnonge From  Apr.  15  to  May  15.  .From  Apr.  15  to  May  15 

Bass From  May  15  to  June  15..  From  Apr.  15  to  May  15 

Salmon  (with  nets) From  Aug.  1  to  May  1 

Salmon  (with  the  fly) From  Sept.  1  to  May  I 

Speckled  Trout,  Brook  or 

River  Trout From  Sept.  15  to  May  1.. From  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31 

Salmon    Trout   and   Lake 

Trout From  Nov.  1  to  16 From  Oct.  15  to  Dec.  1 

Whlteflsh From  Nov.  1  to  16 From  Nov.  10  to  Dec  1 

Seaaons  in  which  Gkune  muet  not  be  killed. 

Ontario.  Quebec. 

Deer  and  Cariboo From  Dec.  15  to  Oct.  1.  From  Feb.  1  to  Sept.  1 

Moose  and  Elk From  Dec.  15  to  Oct.  L.From  Feb.  I  to  Sept.  1 

Partridge, Pheasant.  Grouse. From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  L.From  Mar.  1  to  Sept.  1 

Wild  Turkey  and  Quail From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1 

Woodcock From  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  L.From  Mar.  1  to  Sept.  1 

Snipe From  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  15.. From  Mar.  1  to  Sept.  1 

Duck From  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  15.. From  May  1  to  Sept.  1 

Swans  and  Oeese From  May  1  to  Aug.  15.. From  May  1  to  Sept.  I 

Hares From  Mar.  1  to  Sept.  L.From  Feb.  1  to  Sept.  I 

Wild  Cat,  Marten  and  Fisher.From  May  1  to   Nov.  L.From  Apr.  15  to  Nov.  1 

Mink From  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  1.  .From  Apr.  15  to  Oct.  15 

Otter From  May  1   to  Nov.   L.From  May  1  to  Oct.  1 

Beaver From  May  1  to  Nov.   1. .  From  Apr.  30  to  Sept.  1 

Muskrat From  May  1  to  Nov.  L.From  May  1  to  Apr.  1 


Net  or  seine  Ashing  without  license  is  prohibited. 

Nets  must  be  raised  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning  of  each 
week. 

Nets  cannot  be  set  or  seines  used  so  as  to  bar  channels  or  bays.  Indians  are 
forbidden  to  flsh  Illegally  the  same  as  white  men. 

Each  person  guilty  of  violating  these  regulations  is  liable  to  fine  and  cocta, 
or  in  default  of  payment  is  subject  to  imprisonment. 

No  person  shall,  during  fcuch  prohibited  times,  flsh  for,  catch,  kill,  buy,  sell 
or  have  in  possession  any  of  the  kinds  of  flsh  or  game  mentioned  above. 


Birtliplace   of   Inliabitants  of 
Canadian  Dominion  by  Cen- 
sus of  1881. 

Canadian  Dominion 3,715.492 

British  Isles 470.092 

United  States.. 77,753 

Germany 25,328 

Other  British  Provinces 8,143 

Other  Countries    7,455 

RusKia  and  Poland 6,370 

Not  Given 6.334 

France 4,389 

Norway  and  Sweden 2.076 

Italy 777 

At  Sea 380 

Spain  ami  Portugal 215 


Denominational    Strength    in 
Canadian  Dominion,  1881. 

Roman  Catholics 1.791.983 

Methodists 742.9H1 

Presbyterians 676.165 

Church  of  England 574^18 

Baptists 296,525 

Lutherans 46.350 

Congrregationallsts 26.900 

DiHCiples 20,193 

Brethren 8,831 

Jews 2.393 

Of  the  above  1,170.718  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  320,839  are  in  Ontario. 


DUTY    CHARGED   BY    CUSTOMS   OFFICERS    BETWEKN   CANADA    AND  THE    UNITED   STATES. 
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TARIFF  DUTIES  UPON  GOODS, 

Collected  by  the  Canadian  and  American  Gtovemments  on  Various  Articles  in  Common  Use,  According'  to  the 

Tariff  Bates  in  Canada,  and  Adopted  by  the  United  States  Congress,  March  3, 1883. 


Various  articles  upon  which  duty  ts  paid  are  here  omitted,  for  want  of  room,  but  those  are  ^ren  which,  by  general  use,  most  directly  concern  the  people. 


Oooda  Subject  to  Duty. 


Airricnitural  Implements,  not  otherwise   herein 

provided  for,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  art  valorem. . 

Animals,  livinfir,  of  all  kinds,  except  for  breeding 

purposes,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Feathers,  twenty-flve  per 

cent  ad  valorem 

Bird    Cagre^t   of    all   kinds,   thirty   per  cent    ad 

valorem 

Blackiner.  shoe,  and  shoemakers'  ink,  twenty-flve 

per  cent  ad  voiorem 

Books— 

Books,  printed,  periodical  and  pamphlets,  not 
elsewhere  specifled,  not  being  foreign 
reprints  of  British  copyright  works,  nor 
blank  account-books,  nor  copy-books,  nor 
books  to  be  written  or  drawn  upon,  nor  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  |>salm  and  hymn-books,  fifteen 

rrcent.  ad  valorem 
copyright  works,  reprints  of,  fifteen  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorfm.  

Bibles,  prayer-books,  psalm  and  hymn-books,  five 
per  cent,  ad  V€Uorem 

Blank-books,  vix. :  Account-books,  copy-books,  or 
books  to  be  drawn  or  written  upon,  thirty  per 
cent,  ad  tnilorem 

Printed,  lithographed,  or  copper,  or  steel-plate 
bill-heads,   checkn,    receipts,   drafts,   posters, 
cards,  other  commercial  blank  forms,  labels  of 
every  description,  advertising  pictures  or  picto- 
rial nhow-eards  or  bills,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  val- 


orem  

Maps  and  charts,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Playing-cards,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Printed  music,  bound  or  in  sheets,  six  cents  per 

pound 

BfUUDSTUfrrS,  VIZ.: 

Barley,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel 

Buckwheat,  ten  cents  per  bushel 

Indian  corn,  seven-and-Orhalf  cents  per  bushel. . 

Oats,  ten  cents  per  bushel 

Rice,  one  cent  per  pound 

Rye,  ten  cents  per  bushel 

wheat,  fifteen  oents per  bushel 

Peas,  ten  cents  per  bushel 

Beans,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel 

Buckwheat  meal  or  flour,  one-fourth  of  one  cent, 
per  pound 

Commeal,  forty  cents  per  barrel 

Oatmeal,  one-half  cent,  per  potmd 

Rye  flour,  flfty  cents  per  barrel 

wheat  flour,  flfty  cents  per  barrel 

Rice  and  Sago  flour  two  cents  per  pound 

Brick,  for  building,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. . 

Butter,  four  cents  per  pound 

Buttons   of  all   kinds,   twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad 

valorem 

Carriages,  wagons,  railway-cars   and   carriages, 

wheelbarrows,  and  other  like  articles,   thirty 

percent,  ad  valorem 

Cement,  hydraulic,  or  water  lime,  ground,  includ- 
ing barrels,  forty  cents  per  barrel. 
China  and  porcelain  ware,  twenty-flve  per  cent. 

ad  valorem 

Clocks,  and  parts  thereof,  thlrty-flve  per  cent,  ad 

valorem 

Coal,   anthracite,    fifty    cents   per    ton    of    (wo 

thousand  pounds > 

Coal,   bituminous,   sixty  oents  per  ton   of  two 

thousand  pounds 

Cocoa-nuts,  one  dollar  per  hundred 

Coffee,  green,  two  cents  per  pound 

Corks,  and  other  nuuiufactures  of  cork  wood  or 

cork  bark,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Cotton,  manufactures 

Earthenware  and  stoneware,  brown  or  colored, 

and  Rockingharaware,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad 

valorem 

Essences,  viz.:   of  apple,  pear,  pineapple,  rasp- 
berry, strawberrv.  and  other  fruits,  and  vanilla. 

one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  per  imperial  gallon 

and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Feathers,  ostrich  and  vulture,  undressed,  flfteen 

and  dressed,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad  valorem. . . 

Flax-seed,  ten  cents  per  bushel 

Fruit,  dried,  vix. :  Apples,  two  cents  per  pound — 
FRurr,  Qrkbn,  viz.  : 

Apples,  forty  cents  per  barrel 

Blackberries,    gooseberries,     raspberries     and 
strawberries,  two  cents  per  quart 

Cherries  and  currants,  one  cent  per  quart. 

Cranberries,  plums  and  quinces,  thirty  cent.^  per 
bushel 

Qrapes,  two  cents  per  pound 

Oranges  and  Lemons  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Peaches,  forty  cents  per  bushel 


Canadian 
Duty. 


25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
90  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


American 
Duty. 


15  per  cent 

15  pr.  ct.  and 
12H  pr.  ct. 

5  per  cent 
30  per  cent 


35  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
SO  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


30  per  cent  i  35  per  cent 
2f)  per  cent  j  25  per  cent 
30  per  cent  !  100  pr  ct  p  pk 


G  c.  per  n> 

I5c.  per  bsh. 
10  c.  per  bsh. 
7)4  c.  pr  bsh. 
10  c.  per  bsh. 

1  c.  per  lb 
10  c.  per  bsh. 
15  c.  per  bsh. 
10  c.  per  bsh. 
15  c.  per  bsh. 

X  c.  per  lb 
40  c.  per  brl. 

U  c.  per  lb 
50  c.  per  brl. 
50  c.  per  brl. 

2  c.  per  lb 
20  per  cent 

4  c.  per  lb 


25  per  cent 

10  7.  per  bsh. 

10  per  cent 
10  c.  per  bsh. 
10  c.  per  bsh. 

l^  percent 
10  c.  per  bsh. 
20  c.  per  bsh. 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 
10  c.  per  bu. 
J4  c.  per  lb 
li4  c.  per  lb 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
4  c.  per  lb 


25  per  cent  i  2.~>  per  cent 

I 

I 
30  per  cent  j  35  per  cent 

40  c.  per  brl.]  20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


35  per  cent 
50  c.  per  ton 


55  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

75  c.  per  ton 


00  c.  per  toni75  c.  per  ton 
il  per  100  '>  ^   »»«»»•  »k 
2  c.  per  lb 


2  c.  per  lb 
Free. 


20  per  cent     25  per  cent 
-20  to  30  p.  ct  35  to  40  pr  c. 


25  per  cent 

11.90  pr  Imp 

gal.  and 
20  per  cent 

15  A  25  p.  ct. 

10  c.  per  bsh. 

2  c.  per  lb 

40  c.  per  brl. 

2  c.  per  qt. 
1  c.  per  qt. 


25  per  cent 

Some  50  pre; 
some  #2.50 
per  lb. 

25  to  50  pr  c. 

20  c.  per  bsh. 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


30  c.  per  bsh.    10  iter  cent 

2  c.  per  lb    t  20  per  cent 

20  per  cent  ■  20  per  cent 

40  c.  per  bshj  10  per  cent 


Good*  Subject  to  Duty. 


Fruits  in  air-tight  cans,  including  cans,  three  cent« 
per  pound  if  sweetened  and  two  cents  per  pound 
If  not  sweetened 

Fruits,  preserved  In  brandy  or  other  spirits,  one 
dollar  and  ninety  cents  per  imperial  gallon 

Furs,  viz.: 

Fur-skins,  dressed,  flfteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Caps,  hats,  muffs,  tippets,  capes,  coats,  cloaks 

and  other  manufactui'es  of  fur,  twenty-flve  per 

cent,  ad  valorem • 

Furniture,  house,  cabinet  or  ofHce.  flnished  or  in 
parts.  Including  hair,  spring  and  other  ma^ 
tresses,  riiow-cases,  caskets  and  cofBns  of  any 
material,  thirty-flve  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Hair,  curled,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  not  elsewhere  specifled, 
twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad  valorem ... 

Honey,  beee*.  In  the  comb  or  otherwise,  three 
cents  per  pound 

Hops,  six  cents  per  pound 

Iron  and  MAirvrACTURjES  or,  viz.: 

Pig,  two  dollars  per  ton 

Old  and  scrap,  two  dollars  per  ton 

Sewinff-machines,  whole,  or  heads,  or  parts  of 
heads  of  sewing-machines,  two  dollars  each, 
and  In  addition  thereto  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
vcdorem 

Ink,  for  writing,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad  vaiorem 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold*  afid  silver, 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Lard,  tried  or  rendered,  two  cents  p«r  pound 

Lard,  untried,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 

Lead,  old  and  scrap,  and  In  pigs,  bars.  Slocks  and 
sheets,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem^, 

Leather,  sole,  tanned  but  rougk  or  undressed,  ten 

per  cent,  aa  valorem ^. 

Sole  leather  and  belting  leather,  tanned  but  not 
waxed;  and  all  upper  leather,  and  French  kid, 

flfteen  per  cent,  aa  valorem ^. 

Boots  and  shoes  and  other  manufactures  of 
leather,  including  gloves  and  mitts  and  leather 
belting,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad  iwlorem 

Malt,  flfteen  cents  per  bushel,  upon  entry  for  ware- 
house, subject  to  excise  regulations 

Marble,  in  blocks  from  the  quarry,  in  the  rough, 
or  sawn  on  two  sides  only  and  not  specially 
shapen,  containing  flfteen  cubic  feet  or  over,  ten 
per  cent,  ad  tntlorem 

Meats,  fresh  or  salted,  on  actual  weight  as  re- 
ceived in  Canada,  except  shoulders,  sides,  bacon 
and  hams,  one  cent  per  pound 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  except  cocoa-nuts,  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem 

Oil-cloth  for  floors,  stamped.  paint<Hl  or  printed: 
table  covers  similarly  prepared,  and  oiled  and 
painted  window  blinds,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 


Canadian 
Duty. 


3  c.  pr  lb  and 
2  c.  per  lb 

$1.90  pr  I.  g. 

15  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


35  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

3  c.  per  lb 
6  c.  per  lb 

•2  per  ton 
$2  per  ton 


•2  St  20  pr  ct 
25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

2  c.  per  lb 

IH  c.  per  ft 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 


Organs,  cabinet,  vix. :  On  reed  organs  having  not 
moi'e  than  two  sets  of  reeds,  a  speciflc  duty  of 
ten  dollars  each;  having  over  two  and  not  over 
four  sets  of  reeds,  flfteen  dollars  each;  having 
over  four  and  not  over  six  sets  of  reeds,  twenty 
dollars;  having  over  six  seta  of  reeds,  thirty 
dollara  each;  and  in  addition  thereto,  flfteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  fair  market  value 
thereof 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings  and  prints,  twen- 
ty per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Paper-hangings  or  wall  paper,  thirty  per  oent.  ad 

valorem 

Envelopes  and  all  manufactures  of  paper  not 
otherwise  specifled,  twenty-five  per  cent  ad 
valorem 

Pencils,  lead,  in  wood  or  otherwise,  twenty-Ave 
per  cent  ad  valorem 

Pianofortes,  vix. :  All  square  pianofortes,  whether 
round-cornered  or  not,  not  over  seven  octaves, 
twenty-five  dollars  each;  on  all  other  square 
pianofortes,  thirty  dollars  each;  on  upright 
pianofortes,  thirty  dollars  each;  on  concert, 
semi-concert  or  parlor  grand  pianofortes,  fifty 
dollars  each;  and  in  addition  thereto  flfteen 
percent,  ad  valorem 

Plants,  viz.:  Fruit,  shade,  lawn  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  twen^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

Plat4>s  engraved  on  wood,  and  on  steel  or  other 
metal,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Printing  presses  of  all  kinds,  fifteen  per  cent.  €id 
valorem 

Putty,  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Sails  for  boats  and  ships,  also  tents  and  awnings, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Salt  (except  salt  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  any  British  possession,  or  imported  for 


American 
Duty. 


35  per  c.  and 
25  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

30  per  cent 


35  per  cent 
25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

20  r.  pr.  gal. 
H  c.  per  lb 

16  per  ton 
i6  per  ton 


45  per  cent 
30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
2  f.  per  lb 
2  c.  per  lb 

2%3  c.  pr  lb 

15  per  cent 


15  per  cent    15  to  20  pre. 


25  per  cent 
15  c.  per  bsh. 

10  per  cent 

I  c.  per  ft 
20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 


•10 
•15 
$20 
•30 
and  15  pr.  ct. 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


30  per  cent 
20  c.  pr  bsh. 


H5c.  totl.lO 
pr  cubic  ft. 


1  c.  per  ft 

2  c.  per  ft 

40  per  cent 


25  per  cent 

30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


25  per  cent 
50  c.  p  gross, 
30  per  cent 


I 


$25 
•30 
•30 
•50 
and  15  pr.  ct. 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
2.'>  |K'r  cent 
20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


30  percent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

4.'i  per  cent 
•1.00  p  100  ft 
Free. 

:*)  per  cent 
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ARTICLES   SUBJECT   TO   DUTY    AND   THOSE   THAT   ARE    FREE   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Oooda  Subject  to  Duty. 


the  UMe  of  the  iiea  or  fcult  flsherieM,  which  shall 
be  free  of  duty),  in  bulk,  eight  oenttf  per  one 
hundred  pounds ; 

Seeds,  viz.:  Flower  grarden,  field  and  other  seeds, 
for  agricultural  purposes,  when  in  bulk  or  in 
large  parcels,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  when 
put  up  in  small  papers  or  parcels,  twenly-ftye 
per  cent,  ad  valorem , 

Sbingleit.  twenty-flTe  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Sewinir  silk  and  silk  twist,  twenty-five  per  cent  ad 
valorem 

Silk  velvets  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value, 
not  elsewhere  specified,  except  church  vestments 
thirty  percent,  ad  valoi^em 

Soap,  common  brown  and  yellow,  not  perfumed, 
one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of,  viz. :  On  and  after  the 
fli-st  day  of  Januaiy.  1882,  steel  in  ingots,  bars, 
sheets  and  coils,  railway  bars  or  rails  and  fish 
plates,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Shovels,  spaaes,  hoes;  hay,  manure  and  potato- 
forks  :  rakes  and  rake  teeth ;  carpenters^,  coop- 
ers', cabinetmakers'  and  all  other  mechanics' 
tools,  including  files,  edge  tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion, axes,  scythes,  and  saws  of  all  kinds,  thirty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Stereotypes  and  electrotype  of  standard  books, 

ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Grindstones,  two  dollars  per  ton 

Tea,  vis. :  Black  two  cents j^r  pound  and  ten  per 

cent,  ad  tnlorem 

Qreen  and  Japan  tea  three  cents  per  pound  4nd 
ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Trunks,  satchels,  valises  and  carpet-bags,  thirty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Twines  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  specified,  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

Type  for  printing,  twenty  per  cent,  cui  valorem... 

Vegetables,  vix. :  Potatoes,  ten  cents  per  bushel . . . 

Tomatoes,  thirty  cents  per  bushel 

Tomatoes,  in  cans,  two  cents  per  pound 

And  all  other  vegetables,  including  sweet  pota- 
toes, twenty  per  cent,  arf  valorem 

Vinegar,  twelve  cents  per  Imperial  gallon 

Watches  and  watch  cases,  twenty-five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem 

Wood  and  manufactures  of,  and  woodenware, 
vis. :  Pails,  tubs,  chums,  brooms,  brushes  and 
other  manufactures  of   wood   not  elsewhere 

specified,  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

HuDs.  spokes,  felloes,  and  parts  of  wheels,  rough 


Canadian 
Duty. 


American 
Duty. 


8  c.  pr  100  lbs  8  c.  pr  100  fts 


15  percent 
2.5  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 


30  per  cent 
1^4  c.  per  lb 

10  per  cent 


3  c.  pr  lb  and 
10  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
'20  per  cent 

10  c.  per  bsh. 

3D  c.  per  btth. 
2  c.  per  lb 

20  per  cent 
12  c.  per  I.  g. 

25  per  cent 


25  per  cent 


f'20  per  cent 
35  c.  per  M. 

30  per  cent 


SO  per  cent 
30  per  cent 

•  17  per  ton 


'2H  c.  per  lb 
to  r2.50  p. 
dos. 


30  per  cent 

10  per  cent  25  per  cent 
$2.00  per  ton  tl.TS  per  ton 
2  c.  pr  lb  and  (  p,^^ 

10  per  cent 


25  per  cent 
11.75  p. 

J  Free. 


Free. 


30  per  cent 

40  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
'15  c.  per  bsh. 
lOftercent 
30  percent 
J  10  per  cent 
)  30  per  cent 
7)ic.p.w.g. 

35  per  cent 


25  per  cent 


OoodM  Subject  to  Duty. 


Canadian 
Duty. 


American 
Duty. 


hewn   or    sftwn   only,   fifteen    per  cent,  ad 

valorem 

Lumber  and  Umber,  not  elsewhere  specified, 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

WOOL«  AKD  WOOLKXS,  VIZ. : 

Manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca  goat,  or 
other  like  animal,  vis.:  Shawls,  blankets,  and 
flannels  of  every  description :  cloths,  doeskins, 
cassimeres,  tweeds,  coatings,  overcoatings, 
felt  cloth  of  every  description,  not  elsewhere 
specified;  horse-collar  cloth;  yam.  knitting 
yam.  fingering  yam.  worsted  yam  under  num 
ber  thirty;  knitted  goods,  vis. '  Shirts,  drawers 
and  hosiery  of  every  description;  seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 

twenty  per  cent,  arf  valorem 

Clothing,  ready-made  and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  including  cloth  cape,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  alpaca  goat,  or  other  like  animals, 
made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manufacturer,  except 
knit  goods,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  adai 
tlon  thereto  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. . 
All  manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca  goat,  or 
other  like  animals,  not  heroin  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Treble  ingrain,  three  ply  and  two-ply  carpets, 
composed  wholly  of  wool,  ten  cents  per  square 
yard;    and   in  addition   thereto   twenty  per 

cent,  ad  valorem 

Two-ply  and  three-ply  ingrain  carpets,  of  which 
the  warp  is  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  or 
other  material  than  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  five 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto 

twenty  per  cent,  ad  vcUorem 

Felt  for  boots  and  shoes  and  skirts,  when  im- 
ported by  the  manufacturers  for  use  in  their 

factories,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Felt  for  glove  linings,  and  endless  felt  for  paper 
makers,  when  imported  by  the  manufactrers 
for  use  in  their  factories,  ten  per  cent,  ad  rai- 

orem 

Wool,  class  one,  viz. :  Leicester,  Cotswold.  Lincoln- 
shire, Southdown  combing  wools,  or  wools 
known  as  lustre-wools,  and  other  like  combing 
wools  such  as  are  grown  in  Canada,  three  cents 

per  pound 

Wnlps  twent j'-fi ve  per  cent,  ad  valorem 


20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


7K  c  p  ft  and 
20  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
t2p.  m.  ft..  1 
c.  p.  cub.  ft. 


10  c  p  ft  and 
25  per  cent 


20  per  cent 

10  c.  p.  sq.  yd 

and 
20  per  cent 


5  c.  p.  sq.  yd. 

and 
20  per  cent 


15  per  cent 


10  per  cent 


3  c.  per  ft 
25  per  cent 


s 


e 
u 

i 

a 
Q 


35  per  cent 


VARIOUS  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  IMPORTED  FREE  OF  TARIFF  DUTY  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Not  the  entire  free  list,  but  indudixiflr  those  which  most  generally  interest  the  people. 


Acids,  boracic. 
Acids,  carbolic,  for  chemical 
or  manufactur'g  purposes. 

Acids,  muriatic. 

Acids,  nitric,  not  chemically 

pure. 
Acids,  sulphuric. 

Adhesive-felt,  for  sheathing 
vessels. 

African  Fibre,  unmanufac- 
tured, for  beds. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Albumen. 

Almond-oil. 

Almond-shells. 

Aloes. 

Amber  in  the  gum. 

American  artists,  works  of. 

Ammonia,  crude. 

Angelica- root. 

Angora  Goats,  alive. 

Angora  Skins,  without  wool. 

Aniline-oil,  crude. 

Animal-carbon. 

Animal  Manures. 

Animals,  specially  imported 
for  breetling  nurpoKes,  must 
be  of  superior  breed  for 
improvement  of  stock 

Anise-seed. 
Aniso-oll. 

Annotta  or  Annotto.  and  all 
extracts  of,  and  seed. 

Antiquities,  for  cabinets. 

Aquafortis. 

Arsenic. 

Ashes,  beet-root. 


Baggage  of  immigrants  or 
returning  tourists,  in  actual 
use. 

Bagging  Waste,  fit  only  for 
making  paper. 

Bags,  gunny,  old  or  refuse, 
fit  only  to  be  remanufao- 
tured. 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Balsams,  copaiva  or  copaiba. 

Balsams,  fir,  or  Canada. 

Balsams,  Peruvian. 

Bamboo  sticks,  canes,  or  for 

umbrella  sticks. 

Bass  wood-bark . 

Beads,  amber. 

Bed-feathers,  or  downs. 

Beds,  curled  hogs-hair,  for. 

Bees,  of  superior  stock  for 
bi-eeding. 

Beet-root  Ashes. 

Belladonna,  root  and  leaf. 

Bell-metal. 

Bergamot-oil. 

Berries,  for  dyeing. 

Berries,  juniper  and  laurel. 

Birds,  living  or  stuffed. 

Bleachinl^  Powders. 

Bologna  Sausages. 

Bone-ash  and  bone-dust,  for 
manufacture  of  phosphates 
and  fei'tilizers. 

Bones,  crude,  burned,  not 
manufactured,  ground,  cal- 
cined or  steamed. 

Books  which  have  been 
printed  over  twenty  years. 

Books  specially  imported  in 


good  faith  for  the  use  or  by 
the  order  of  anv  college, 
school  or  seminary  of 
learning,  and  not  more 
than  two  copies  of  any  one 
l^ook  on  one  invoice. 

Books,  professional,  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United 
States. 

Books,  as  household  effects  of 
immigrants,  when  they 
have  been  used  abroad  for 
more  than  one  year  and  are 
not  intended  for  sale. 

Box-wood. 

Brazil  or  cream-nuts. 

Brazil-wood. 

Bronse.  statuary,  the'original 

creative  work  of  American 

artists. 

Buchu-leaves. 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver. 

Burgundy  Pitch. 

Cabi  net- woods. 
Calf-skins,  raw. 

Caraway,    oil    of     caraway- 
seeds. 
Cardamom-seed. 

Cars,  Canadian,  used  only  in 
through  business  between 
Canada  and  U.  8. 

Cattle,  specially  Iraporte<l 
forbreetling  purposeM.  must 
be  of  suiHTior  brood  for 
improvement  of  stock. 

Chalk,  unmanufactured. 

Chamomile- flowers. 

Charcoal. 

Charts  for  library  of  Con- 
gress, United  States. 


Cinnamon,  oil  of. 

Clothing,    in    actual   use    of 

Persons    arriving    in    the 
nited  States. 
Coal,  anthracite. 

Coal  stores  of  American  ves- 
sels not  unladen. 

Cocoons,  silk. 

Coffee,  in  the  natural  berry. 

Coins,  cabinets  of. 

Coriander  seed. 

Cork,  bark   or   wood  manu- 
factured. 

Cotton,  raw. 

Cotton    Waste,    for   making 
paper. 

Cream-nuts. 

Croton-bark. 

Cubebs. 

Cummin-seed. 

Cuttleflsh-bone. 

Deer-skins,  raw. 

Diamond-dust. 

Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut. 

Dried  Flowers. 

Dried    Skins,    not    otherwise 
specified. 

Drugs,  crude,  used  in  dyeing 
or  tanning. 

Eggs. 

Elephants'  teeth. 

Elecam  pa  ne-root . 

Fence-|K>sl«».  cedar,  round  and 

unmanufactured. 
Fennel-seed. 
Fertilizers. 
Fire-wood. 
Fish,  all    kinds,  the  produce 


of  the  fisherien  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  Newfound- 
land, or  Labrador  <bat  not 
British  Columbian  except 
flsh  of  the  inland  lakes,  or 
of  the  riven  falling  into 
them,  and  except  flsh  pre> 
served  in  oil. 

Fish,  simply  packed  in  ice  for 
preservation  while  in  tran- 
sit to  market  and  intended 
for  immediate  consamp- 
tion. 

Fish  oil,  the  product  of  the 
sea  -  fisheries  of  Canada, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  New. 
foundland  and  Labrador 
(but  not  British  Columbia). 

Flax  Waste  for  paper  stock. 

Flint,  flints  and  ground  flint- 
stones. 

Flowers,  natural,  dried  and 
prepared. 

Fossils. 

Fowls,  land  or  water,  living. 

Frui^plants.  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  for  propaga- 
tion or  cultivation. 

I  Fur-skins,  not  dressed  in  any 
manner. 

Gentian-root. 

Ginger-root,  green,  fresh  or 
dried. 

'  Glass,  fit  only  to  be  remana- 
factured. 

Glaxiers'  Diamonds, 

Glue.  flsh. 

Gold  -  beaters*  moulds  and 
skins. 

Gold  Bullion. 


ABTICLES   WHICH    AKE    ADMITTED    FREE   OF    DUTY. 
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Gold  Coin. 

Gold  UedalH. 

Gold,  old  and  unfit  for  use 
without  remanufacture 

Gold  Size. 

Gold  Sweepings. 

GrayMos    and     Tulp    of,    for 

making  paper. 
Grease,  for  use  as  soap-stock 

onlv,  not   otherwise  speci- 

fled. 

Guitar  Strings,  gut. 

Gums,  all  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified. 

Gut.  cat  or  whip,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Gut  and  Worm-gut,  for  whip 
and  other  cord,  manufac- 
tured or  not. 

Gut-cord  or  cat-gut  strings. 

Gut-rope  or  whip-gut  strings. 

Guts,  salted. 

Gutta  -  percha,  unmanufac- 
tured or  crude. 

Gypsum,  unground. 

Hair,  hogs',  curled,  for  beds 
and  mattresses,  not  fit  for 
bristles. 

Hair,  horse  and  cattle, 
cleaned  or  uncleaned.drawn 
or  undrawn,  but  unmanu- 
factured. 

Hair,  sheepnskins.  sheared. 
Harp-strings,  gut. 
Hemp.  Indian. 
Hide-rope. 

Hides,  raw,  hair  removed  by 
liming. 

Hoofs. 

Ifoop-timber,  round,  in  its 
natural  condition,  with  the 
bark  on. 

Hop-roots,  for  cultiTation. 

Horn,  in  strips. 

Horn,  tips. 

Hon«es,  of  superior  breed  for 
the  improvement  of  stock. 

Ice. 

Iceland  Moss. 

Indian-hemp,  crude. 

India-rubber,  crude. 

lndia-i:ubber,  crude,  in  rough 
sheets. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory,  and  vegetable  ivory, 
unmanufactured. 

Ivory  Nuts,  unmanufactured. 

Japan-wax. 


Juniper  Berries. 

Junk,  old. 

Jute,  rags  for  making  paper. 

Jute,  thread  waste,  fit  only 
for  making  paper. 

Lamb-skins,  not  dressed  in 
any  manner. 

Laurel-berries. 

Lava,  unmanufactured. 

Lavender,  essence  or  oil  of. 

Leather,  old  scrap  leather. 

Leaves,  all  not  otherwise 
specified. 

Leaves,  palm-leaves,  unmanu- 
factured. 

Leeches. 

Lemon-peel,  not  preserved, 
candied  or  otiierwise  pre- 
pared. 

Leopard-akins,  raw. 

Licorice- root. 

Life-boats,  for  the  saving  of 
hunum  life. 

Lime,  phosphate  of.  crude,  for 
fertilizing  purposes. 

Linen  Rags,  for  making 
paper. 

Linseed-oake. 

Lithographic  Stones,  not  en- 
graved. 

Loadstones. 

Logs,  unmanufactured,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

Machinery,  models  of. 

Madder,  ground  or  pivpared. 

Madder,  extracts  of. 

Madder-root. 

Magnets. 

Mahogany. 

Medals,  cabinets  of 

Mercr.ry. 

Metal,  bell. 

Mineral  or  Medicinal  Waters, 
natural  waters. 

Mineral  Waters,  natural, 
artificially  charged  with 
gas. 

Models  of  Inventions  and 
other  Improvements  in  the 
Arts. 

Mq4p1(i.  for  instruction  or 
illustration  in  schools. 

Mother  of  Pearl. 

Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pod. 

Mustard -seed. 

Myrrh-gum. 

Necklaces,  amber  beads 
strung  on  threads. 


Newspapers,  imported  by  the 
mails,  not  exceeding  1,000 
grammes  (2  lbs.  3  ozs). 

Newspapers,    to     be     recon- 
verted into  paper. 
Nutgalls. 
Oak-bark. 
Oakum. 

Oilcake,  of  linseed. 
Oil-stone. 
Oils,  almonds. 
Oils,  bergamot. 
Oils,  lavender. 
Oils,  ottar  or  otto,  of  roses. 
Oils,  poppies. 
Oils,  rosemary. 
Oils,  valerian. 
Oils,  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Oils,  whale,  American  fish- 
eries. 

Orange-flowers  or  buds. 

Orange-peel,  not  preserved. 

Ores,  gold  and  silver. 

Paintings  by  American  ar- 
tists. 

Paintings  for  municipal  cor^ 
porations. 

Palm-leaf,  unmanufactured. 

Paper-stock,  crude,  of  every 

description. 
Pearl,  mother  of. 

Pebbles,  for  spectacles,  Bra- 
zil or  other,  rough. 

Pelts,  raw,  not  otherwise 
specified. 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Photographs,    specially    im- 

fturted   for  exnibition,  not 
or  sale. 

Piling,  rough  logs  with  bark 
on. 

Pitch,  Burgundy. 

Plants,  crude,  used  exclu- 
sively for  dyeing  or  making 
dyes. 

Plants,  for  use  of  United 
States. 

Plants,  medicinal,  crude. 

Plants,  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  for  propagation  or 
cultivation. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  unground. 

Plates,  plain. 

Polishing-stones,  natural. 

Poppy-heads,  crude  drug. 

Posts,  round,  unmanufac- 
tured wood. 


Poppy-seed  OIL 

Pulp,  grass,  for  making 
paper. 

Quassia- wood. 

Quinine,  salts  and  sulphates 
of. 

Rags,  for  making  paper. 

Railroad-cars,  for  business  be- 
tween Canada  and  United 
States. 

Railroad-ties.  wood. 

Rattans,  unmanufactured. 

Regalia,  specially  imported 
for  the  use  of  any  society 
incorporated  or  established 
for  philosophical,  literary, 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for 
the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

Rhubarb. 

Rope,  of  raw  hides,  cut  into 
strips. 

Rose-leaves. 

Safftx>n.  and  safflower,  and 
extract  of. 

Samples,  small  strips  of  silk, 
cotton  or  other  fabrics, 
small  quantities  of  raw 
material,  and  articles  of 
any  description  having 
little  or  no  Intrinsic  value 
as  merchandise. 

Sandal-wood. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras  Bark  and  Root. 

Scrap-leather,  old. 

Seal-skins,  raw  or  undressed. 

Seeds,  for  use  of  United 
States. 

Seeds,  garden,  ndt  otherwise 
specified. 

Seeds,  hemlock. 

Seeds,  medicinal,  crude,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

Shrimps. 

Silk,  all  raw,  or  as  reeled 
from  the  cocoon,  not  being 
doubled,  twisted,  or  ad- 
vanced in  manufacture  any 
way. 

Silk,  waste. 

Silk  Bolting-cloth. 

Silkworm  Eggs. 

Silver,  bullion. 

Silver,  coins. 

Silver,  medals. 

Silver,  old.  fit  only  for  re- 
manufacture. 


Silver,  sweepings 

Singing-birds. 

Size,  gold. 

Skeletons,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  anatomy. 

Skins,  fur,  all  not  otherwise 
specified. 

Skins,  wool  of  no  commercial 
value. 

Skins,  mats  and  robes. 

Skins,  shark. 

Spanish-flies. 

Stones,  lithographic,  not  en- 
graved. 

Straw',  unmanufactured. 

Tanning,  articles  in  a  cr<ide 
state,  used  in  tanning,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

Tapioca. 

Tea. 

Tea-plants. 

Teasels. 

Telegraph-poles,  wood. 

Theatrical  Wardrobes,  in- 
tended in  good  faith  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  actor  or 
actress  bringing  them,  and 
of  a  reasonable  amount. 

Timber,  all  round  unmanu- 
factured. 

Tin,  bars,  blocks  or  pigs. 

Tortoise  •  shell,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Trees,  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Types,  old.  At  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Vaccine-virus. 

Vanilla  Beans  and  Plants. 

Vegetable  substances  for 
beds. 

Veneers     of    cabinet-woods, 

unmanufactured. 
Violin-strings,  gut. 

Walking-sticks,  cut  into  suit- 
able lengths; 

Whetstones. 

White  Chalk. 

Wood. 

Wood.  All  logs  and  round, 
unmanufactured  timber, 
not  otherwise  specified. 

Wood.    All  ship  timber. 

Wood.  All  cabinet  •  woods, 
unmanufactured. 

Wood.  All  dye-woods  in 
sticks. 

Teast-cakes. 


VARIOUS  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  IMPORTED  FREE  OF  TARIFF  DUTY  INTO  CANADA, 


Indudlncr  thoee  In  Most  General  Uee  Amonff  the  People. 


Articles  for  the  use  of  the 
governor-general. 

Articles  for  the  use  of  foreign 
consuls-general. 

Articles  imported  by  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Dominion 
government,  or  any  of  the 
departments  thereof,  or  for 
the  senate  or  house  of  com- 
mons. 

Army  and  navy  and  Canadian 
militia,  for  the  use  of,  viz: 
Arms,  clothing,  musical  in- 
struments for  bands,  mili- 
tary stores  and  munitions  of 
war. 

Bells  for  churches. 

Berries  for  dyeing  or  used  for 
composing  dyes. 

Bones,  crude  and  not  manu- 
factured, burned,  calcined, 
ground  or  steamed. 

Bone-dust  and  bone-ash    for 


manufacture  of  phosphates 

and  fertilizers. 
Botany,  specimens  of. 
Bristles. 
Brimstone,  crude  or  in  roll  or 

fiour. 
Broom-corn. 
Buchu  leaves. 
Bullion,  gold  and  silver. 
Burgundy  pitch. 
Burr-stones  in  blocks,  rough 

or  unmanufactured,  and  not 

bound  up  into  millstones. 

Carriages  of  travelers  and 
carriage  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, and  not  to  include 
circus  troupes  nor  hawkers, 
under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  minister  of 
customs. 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals  and 
other  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties. 


Casts,  as  models  for  schools  of 
design. 

Canvas  for  manufacture  of 
floor  oil-cloth,  not  less  than 
forty-five  inches  wide  and 
not  pressed  or  calendered. 

Cat-gut  strings  or  gut  cord 
for  musical  instruments. 

Chalk  and  cliff  stone,  unman- 
ufactured. 

Chamomile  flowers. 

Citron  and  rinds  of,  in  brine 
for  candying. 

Clothing,  donations  of  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa,  bean,  shell  or  nibs. 

Coins,  gold  and  silver,  except 
United  States  silver  coin. 

Communion  plate  and  plated 
ware  for  use  in  churches. 

Diamonds,  unset,  including 
black  diamonds  for  borers. 


Dyeing  or  tanning  articles  in 
a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing 
or  tanning,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

Eggs. 

Embossed  books  for  the  blind. 
Entomology,  specimens  of. 
Extract  of  logwood. 

Fish-bait. 

Fish-oil.  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  (except 
fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and 
of  the  rivers  falling  into 
them,  and  fish  preserved  in 
oil). 

Fish-hooks,  nets  and  seines, 
and  lines  and  twines,  for  the 
use  of  the  fisheries,  but  not 
to  include  sporting  fishing- 
tackle  or  hooks  with  flies  or 
traw  1  i  ng-spoons. 


Fur-skins  of  all  kinds,  not 
dressed  in  any  manner. 

Flint,  flints  and  ground  flint- 
stones. 

Fossils. 

Grease  and  grease  scrap,  for 
manufacture  of  soap. 

Guano,  and  other  animal  and 
vegetable  manure. 

Hair,  angola,  buffalo  and 
bison,  camel,  goat,  hog, 
horse  and  human,  cleaned 
or  uncleaned,  but  not  curled 
or  otherwise  manufactured. 

Hemlock  bark. 

Hemp,  undressed. 

Hides,  whether  dry,  salted  or 
pickled. 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine, 
for  the  improvement  of 
stock,  under  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  treasury 
board  and  approved  by  the 
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l>'>»trria-t<-r  i-t«-ry  tim«-  fh«*  d'-p^vsitor  paj*  in  or  witbdravt  mtin^y.  and  th^ 
»'iiri*  {>Ai<l  III  or  with'Jrawn  *r«r <-iit«:rvd  thenln  bjthe  ptMtma^ter  r«cri«-iii|r 
i/r  iMviiitr  tif  k*rii*-. 

^ji'h  'It-iKcifur'-  aifotint  i^  ki-pc  In  the  pontmartcr-fr^nfTarii  ofllr^.  In 
'fifawit.  nriil  in  a«l<lifion  in  th*-  |Kfiitina]>tvrV  receipt  in  the  pa»^hcMilc.  a  dim-t 
tK'kiKiwIf'lirriK'iir  fKiiii  thf  iKi>tiiiu«t«-r-fr<-ner»I  for  earh  »nni  paid  in  i4  M>nt  t«> 
fhf  i|i|Ki-ii<ir.  If  fhi- iii'knii«lf«i(riiient  doei«  nnt  reach  the  deponitor  «lthin 
I'M  f|n\-  ftoiri  thi'  (i:it*;  uf  hl<(  di-|M»«it.  he  niu«t  apply  immediately  to  the 
ixi'tiiiii-f'-r  If*  rifHil.  Iiv  U-ttor,  )M*intr  careful  to  »ri»e  hi*  addrej*.  and,  if  ne«iTj- 
»i»rv.  »rlf<'  iiiriiJn.  UfauM-  th«'  i»«>»itniiu»ter'»i  rwM'Ipt  or  entry  in  the  paK»-h«>ok 
1-1  ii'it  -iimi'i«-iit  without  till-  further  n-eeipt  for  the  money  fn»m  (Htawa. 

Kvii  y  (li-|H)*iior  iiiiiHt  •u-imI  hii-  ImkiIc  oni-e  a  year,  rir..  on  the  anniTt-nMirT  of 
til-  ih-f  fli|Ni-if,  for  ronipitrifwin  with  the  hookit  of  the  de|uirtment.  and  fur 
|ti-i-riiiiii  of  int«-n-t.  Thi*  li'Mik  will  Im>  retumeil  to  him  by  flmt  mail.  At  mi 
oihiT  liiiif  hhoiiM  u  di-jMi-ltor  Huffrr  hii»  bo<ik  to  he  out  of  hiw  own  po*- 

'l-x-loll. 

Whi-n  <i  ll«•po^ltl.^  wi«.hi"«  to  withdraw  money,  he  can  do  w»  by  applying  to 
Ihr  iKi-iiiiii-tiT  ^'I'lirnil.  who  will  M'nd  him  by  return  mail  a  chwk  for  the 
aiiiiiiiiit.  imyiililf  at  wluitrvcr  HuviniTH-hank  iKWt office  the  depttnitor  may 
liiiM-  iMiini-fl  III  hix  H|ipllriitiiin. 

inirri-"!  lit  111!'  iiiti-  of  four  imt  cent.  ]H*r  annum  in  allowe<l  on  deiKxitf.  and 
thf  iiiiiii-st  It  iidtliMi  to  (he  princiiMil  (»n  the  :«Hh  of  June  in  each  year. 
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CANADIAN  LEGAL  FORMS. 
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In  General  Use  in  the  Transaction  of  Various  Kinds  of  Business. 


I^S  WILL  be  seen  by  examination,  the  forms 
for  the  writing  of  legal  documents  in  Can- 
ada are  essentially  the  same,  with  slight 
alterations,  as  are  used  in  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral of  the  forms,  in  most  frequent  use  in  the 


A6REEMENT.-~Formal  Parts  of  an  Agreement 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  . . .  .diiy  of  . . . .,  A.  D.  188  , 
between of  the  first  part,  and of  the  second  part : 

WitneHMeth,  that  the  said  parties  hereto  do  hereby  agree,  each  with 
the  other.  In  manner  following: 

1.  That,  etc.   {Ilerf  add  the  femu  of  the  particular  agreement. ) 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seali«  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

in  the  presence  of 

,  Witness. 


:f 


ASSIGNMENTS.-Assignment  by  EndorsemenL 

Know  all  Men  bt  These  Presents,  that  I,  the  within-named 
A.  B. ,  in  consideration  of  $. . . .  to  me  paid  by  C.  D. ,  have  assigned 
to  the  said  C.  D. ,  and  his  assigns,  all  my  interest  in  the  within- 
written  instrument,  and  every  clause,  article,  or  thing  therein 
contained:  and  I  do  hereby  constitut-e  the  said  C.  D.  my  attorney,  in 
my  name,  but  to  his  own  use,  to  take  all  legal  measures  which  may 
be  proper  for  the  complete  recovery  and  enjoyment  of  the  assigned 
premises,  with  power  of  substitution. 

In  witness,  etc. 

Assignment  of  an  Entire  Interest  in  a  Patent 

in  consideration  of  $. . . .   to  me  paid  by ,  of ,  I  do 

hereby  sell  and  assign  to  the  said   all  my  right,  title  and 

interest  In  and  to  the  patent  of  Canada,  No ,  for  an  improve- 

ment  in granted  to  me ,  the  same  to  be  held  by  and 

enjoyed  by  the  said to  the  full  end  of  the  term  for  which 

said  patent  is  granted,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  the  same  could  be 
held  and  enjoyed  by  me  if  this  assignment  and  sale  had  not  been 
made. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  ....  day  of  ....,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  . . . .,  at - 

HI 

BILL  OF  SALE.— Bill  of  Sale  of  Cliattels. 

This  Indenture,  etc.,  between  ,  bargainor,  and  , 

bargainee: 

Whereas  the  said is  possessed  of  the  ....  hereinafter  set 

forth,  described  and  enumerated,  and  hath  contracted  and  agreed 

with ,  for  the  absolute  sale  to  ....  of  the  same,  for  the  sum  of 

$ Now  this  indenture  witnessetb,   that  In  pursuance  of  the 

said  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $....,  of  lawful 
money  of  Canada,  paid  by  the  to  the  said ,  at  or 


Dominion,  for  which  credit  is  due  ''  O'Sullivan's 
Practical  Ccmveyancer,"  are  herewith  given. 
These,  with  others  elsewhere  presented,  give  the 
reader  a  very  extended  list  of  legal  forms  for 
reference  and  use. 


before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  (the  receipt  whereof 

is  hereby  acknowledged) the  said ha. .  bargained,  sold, 

assigned,  transferred  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do. .  bargain, 

sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  unto  the  said ,  executors, 

administrators  and  assigns,  ....  all  those,  the  said  ....  and  all  the 
right,  title,  interest,  property,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever,  both  at 

law  and  at  equity,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  of the  said 

of,  in,  to,  and  out  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof;  to  have  and 

to  hold  the  said  hereinbefore  assigned and  every  of  them  and 

every  part  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  all  the  right,  title  and 

interest  of  the  said thereto  and  therein,  as  aforesaid,  unto 

and  to  the  use  of  the  said ,  executors,  administrators  and 

assigns,   to  and  for  ....  sole  and  only  use  forever;  and  the  said 

do.,  hereby,  for  ....  heirs,  executors  and  administrators, 

covenant,  promise  and  agree  with  the  said ,  executors  and 

administrators,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say :   That ....  the  said 

now  rightfully  and  absolutely  possessed  of  and  entitled  to 

the  said  hereby  assigned  ....  and  every  of  them,  and  every  part  there- 
of; and  that  the  said  ....  now  ha. .  in. .  good  right  to  assign  the  same 
unto  the  said  .. . .,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  pres- 
ents; and  that  the  said ,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns 

shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  peaceably 
and  quietly  have,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  hereby  assigned 

and  every  of  them,  and  every  part  thereof,  to  and  for  .... 

own  use  and  benefit,  without  any  manner  of  hindrance,  interruption, 

molestation,  claim  or  demand  whatsoever,  of,  from  or  by , 

the  said ,  or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever:  And  that 

free  and  clear,  and  freely  and  absolutely  released  and  discharged,  or 

otherwise,  at  the  cost  of  the  said  ,  effectually  indemnified 

from  and  against  all  former  and  other  bargains,  sales,  gifts,  grants, 
titles,  charges  and  encumbrances  whatsoever:    And  moreover,  that 

,  the  said ,  and  all  persons  rightfully  claiming  or  to  claim 

any  estate,  right,  title  or  interest  of,  in  or  to  the  said  hereby  assigned 
....  and  every  of  them,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  and  will  from 
time  to  time,   and  at  all   times  hereafter  upon  every  reasonable 

request  of  the  said ,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  but 

at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  said ,  make,  do  and  execute  or 

cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  such  further 
acts,  deeds  and  assurances  for  the  more  effectually  assigning  and 
assuring  the  said  hereby  assigned unto  the  said execu- 
tors, administrators  and  assigns,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  as  by  the  said 

,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  or  his  ....  counsel  shall 

be  reasonably  advised  or  required. 

In  witness,  etc. 
Signed,  sealed,  etc. 
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FORMS   FOR   GIFT,  INCORPORATION    AND   LEASE. 


County  or ,  ) 

To  wrr:  )  I, ,  (the  bargainee)  in  the 

foregoing   bill  of  sale  named,  make  oath  and  say:   That  the  sale 

therein  made  is  real,  and  for  good  consideration,  namely:  and 

not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  enabling  me,  this  deponent,  to  hold 

the  goods    mentioned    therein    against  the  creditors  of    the    said 

bargainor. 

Sworn  before  at ,  in  the  connty  of ,  this  ....  day  of 

A.  D.,  18. ..  ,  a  Commissioner. 

Gift  of  Personal  Property. 

This  Indenture,  made '.  between  A. ,  of ,  of  the  one 

part,  and  B. ,  of ,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas,  (setting  out  the  reason  and  reality  of  the  gift). 

Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  said 
desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his  natural  love  and  affection  for  the 
said  B. ,  he,  the  said  A. ,  doth  hereby  give  and  assign  unto  the 
said  B. , 

All  and  every  the  goods,  chattels  and  effects  in  the  schedule  here- 
nnto  annexed,  marked  A. , 

Together  with  full  power  and  authority  for  the  said  B. ,  and  his 
assigns  to  enter  into  and  vpon  any  dwelling-house,  lands  and  here- 
ditaments, for  the  time  being,  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  said 
A.,  in  or  upon  which  any  property  comprised  in  or  assigned  by  this 
indenture  shall  be,  or  be  supposed  to  be,  and  stay  therein  or  apoa, 
and  return  therefrom  to  inspect  and  take  an  inventory  or  inventories 
of  the  properties  and  effects  hereby  assigned,  and  to  remove  the 
same  at  his  or  their  pleasure. 

And  the  said  A.,  doth  hereby,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  covenant 
with  the  said  B  ,  that  he,  the  said  A. ,  hath  full  power  to  assign  and 
give  the  said  goods  and  chattels  hereby  assigned  in  manner  aforesaid, 

And  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  B. ,  and  his  assigns  to  take, 
hold  and  enjoy  the  same,  free  from  any  disturbance  or  hindrance 
whatever,  and  that  free  from  any  encumbrance. 

In  witness,  etc. 


INCORPORATION.— Declaration  of  Incorporation. 

We  (Betting  out  the  names  of  at  least  Jive  of  the  intended  corpora- 
tors) do  solemnly  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  become  incor- 
porated under  the  Act  Respecting  Benevolent,  Provident  and  other 
Societies,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  chaptered  167. 

1.  That  the  intended  corporate  name  of  our  society  (or  institution^ 
etc. ,  as  the  case  may  be)  is 

3.   That  the  objects  of  the  said  society  are  as  follows: 

8.  That  the  manner  in  which  our  first  trustees  or  managing  officers 
are  to  be  appointed  is  as  follows: 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  at ,  in 

the  county  of ,  this  ....  day  of 188. .. 

Declared  before  me.  A.  B. 

C.  D. 

E.  F. 

G    H. 

I.   J. 


.,  Witness. 


CERTiriCATE   ON  THE   FOREOOING   FOR  THE   JUDGE   TO   SIGN. 

The  within  declaration  having  been  presented  to  me  after  execution 
by  the  parties  thereto,  as  appears  by  the  affidavit  of ,  there- 
unto attached,  I  certify  that  the  said  declaration  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Respecting  Benevolent, 
Provident  and  other  Societies,  R.  S.  O.  chap.  167. 

Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, Division ; 

or 
Judge  of  the  Connty  Court  of  the  County  of 


LEASE.—General  Form  of  Lease. 

This  Indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  . . . .,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  respect- 

inp  short  forms  of  leases,  between ,  of  the  first  part, 

and ,  of  the  second  part : 


WITNESSETH,  that  In  consideration  of  the  rents,  covenants  and 
agreements  hereinafter  reserved  and  contained  on  the  part  of  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  to 
be  paid— observed  and  performed — the  said  party  of  the  first  part 
ha.,  demised  and  leased,  and  by  these  presents  do.,  demise  and 

lease  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part ,  executory 

administrators  and  assigns,  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  situate 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  demised  premises 

for  and  during  the  term  of ,  to  l)e  computed  from  the 

day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  . . . .,  and  from  thence- 
forth next  ensuing  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended. 

Yielding  and  paying  therefor,  yearly,  and  every  year  daring  the 
said  term  hereby  granted  unto  the  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 

....  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum  of , 

to  be  payable  on  the  following  days  and  times,  that  Is  to  say,  on, 
etc. ;  the  first  of  such  payments  to  become  dae  and  to  be  made  on  the 
day  of next. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  with  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  to  pay  rent;  and  to  pay  taxes;  and  to  repair; 
and  to  keep  up  fences,  and  not  to  cut  down  timber;  and  that  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  may  enter  and  view  state  of  repair ;  and  that 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  will  repair  according  to  notice;  and 

will  not  assign  or  sub-let  without  leave ;  and  that will  leave 

the  premises  in  good  repair. 

Clause  as  to  renewal  may  t>e  asfoUotts: 

And  also,  that  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
....  years,  he,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
shall  and  will  grant  another  lease  of  the  said  hereby  demised  prem- 
ises, with  the  appurtenances,  containing  the  like  covenants,  condi- 
tions, provisos  and  agreements  as  are  in  this  lease  contained'  and 
expressed,  and  at  and  under  a  yearly  rent,  payable  in  qnarterlj  pay- 
ments, the  amount  to  be  ascertained  in  manner  following,  that  Is  to 
say:  To  be  fixed  on,  and  determined  upon,  and  declared  by  two 
appraisers,  to  be  named  and  appointed,  one  of  them  by  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  other  by  the  said 

party  of  the   second  part executors,  administrators  and 

assigns,  with  power  to  them,  the  said  appraisers,  to  name  and  call  in 
a  third  if  they  cannot  agree;  such  appraisement  to  be  made  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  end  of  the  term  hereby  granted;  such  rent  to 
be  payable  in  quarterly  payments  as  aforesaid,  and  to  commence  from 
and  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  first  term. 


Notice  to  Quit  by  Landlord. 

To  A.  B. ,  or  whom  else  it  may  concern: 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up  to  me,  on  or  before 

the day  of *  18. .,  the  peaceable  and  qaiet  possession 

of  the  premises  you  now  hold  of  me,  with  the  appartenances,  situate 
at ,  in  the of 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18. .. 

,  Witness.  Yours,  etc. , 

,  Lessor. 


Notice  to  Quit  by  TenanL 

To  A.  B. ,  Esq. : 

I  hereby  give  yon  notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  determine  the 

said  lease,  and  to  quit  and  deliver  up,  on  or  before  the day 

of ,  18. .,  the  possession  of  the  premises  now  held  by  me, 

with  the  appurtenances,  situate  at ,  in  the  township  of 

,  in  the  county  of 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18. . 

,  Witness.  Yours,  etc. , 

,  Lessee. 


Notice  to  Claim  Double  Rent 

To  A.  B.  : 

I  give  you  notice  that  if  you  do  not  deliver  up  possession  of  the 
house  and  premises  situate  No in street,  in  the 


of ,  on  the day  of ,  according  to 

my  notice  to  quit,  dated  the  day  of ,  I  shall  claim 

from  yon  double  the  yearly  value  of  the  premises  for  so  long  as  you 
shall  keep  possession  of  them  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  notice, 
according  u>  the  statute  i^  such  case  made  and  provided. 


Distress  Warrant  Upon  Goods  When  Tenant  Does  Not  Pay  Rent 

To  A.  B. ,  my  bailiff, greeting: 

Distrain  the  goods  and  bhattels  of ,  the  tenant  in  the 

house  he  now  dwells  in  or  upon  the  premises  in  his  possession, 

situated ,  for  the  sum  of   ,  being  the  Amount  of 

rent  due  to  me  on  the  same,  on  the day  of , 

18. .,  and  for  your  so  doing,  this  sliall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and 
authority. 

Dated  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18. . 


Oath  of  Appraisers  of  Goods  Attached. 

Ton,  and  each  of  you,  shall  well  and  truly  appraise  the  goods  and 
chattels  mentioned  in  this  inventory,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment     So  help  yon  God. 


Inventory  of  Goods  Attached. 

An  inventory  of  the  several  goods  and  chattels  distrained  by  me 
,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  18. .,  in  the  hbuse,  out- 
houses and  lands  of ,  situate ,  by  authority  and  on 

behalf  of your  landlord,  for  the  sum  of , 

being rent  due  to  the  said on  the 

day  of ,  18... 

In  the  dwelling-house: 

On  the  premises: 

Mr :  Take  notice,  that  as  the  bailiff  to 

your  landlord,  I  have  this  day  distrained  on  the  premises  above-men- 
tioned,  the  several  goods  and  chattels  specified  in  the  above  inventory 

for  the  sum  of ,  being rent  due  to  the  said  . : . . 

the day  of ,  18. .,  for  the  said  premises; 

and  that  unless  you  pay  the  said  rent,  with  the  charges  of  distraining 
for  the  same,  or  replevy  within  five  days  from  the  date  hereof,  the 
said  goods  and  chattels  will  be  appraised  and  sold  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand,  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18. . 

,  Witness. 


Appraisement  of  Goods  Attached. 

Memorandum:  That  on  the day  of in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  18. ., ,  of ,  sworn  appraisers,  were  sworn 

upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  by  me, ,  of ,  well  and 

truly  to  appraise  the  goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the  inventory, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
Present  at  the  swearing  of  | 

the  said and  >  ,  Constable. 

witness  thereto.  i 


Memorandum  to  be  Endorsed  on  the  Inventory. 

Memorandum :  That  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  18. ., ,  of ,  and  ,  of 

,  were  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  by  me, 

of ,  constable,  truly  to  appraise  the  goods  and  chattels 

mentioned  in  this  inventory,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
As  witness  my  hand. 

[Signaturet^  etc. ,  cu  above.  ] 


Bailiff's  Sale  of  Goods  Attached. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  cattle,  goods  and  chattels,  dis- 
trained for  rent  on  the day  of ,  18. . ,  by  me, , 

as  bailiff  to ,  the  landlord  of  the  premises  of 

the  tenint,  will  be  sold  by  public  auction,  on  the day  of , 


18. .,  at  ....  o'clock,  which  cattle,  goods  and  chattels  are  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say : 

[Describe  the  property.  ] 
day  of ,  18.. 


Surrender  of  Lease. 

Where  a  surrender  of  lease  is  required  to  be  in  writing,  it  must  be 
by  deed,  and  may  be  conveniently  written  on  the  back  of  the  lease 
intended  to  be  surrendered.  No  particular  form  of  words  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  intention  can  be  gathered  that  the  lessee  intends  to  sur- 
render and  yield  up  to  the  lessor  the  lease  in  question  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  A  covenant  may  be  added  that  the 
lessee  has,  in  himself,  good  right,  full  power,  and  lawful  and  absolute 
authority  to  surrender  and  yield  up  the  premises  to  the  lessor. 


MORTGAGE....Mortgage  of  Land. 

This  Indknture,  made  (in  duplicate)  the day  of , 

A.  D.  18..,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  Respecting  Short  Forms  of 
Mortgages,  between 

WiTMEssETH,  that  in  consideration  of of  lawful  money 

of  Canada,  now  paid  by  the  said  mortgagee. .  to  the  said  mortgagor. . 
(the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged),  the  said  mortgagor.. 

do. .  grant  and  mortgage  onto  the  said  mortgagee. ., heirs 

and  assigns  forever: 

All  and  singular,  th. .  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land  and  premises 


Provided  this  mortgage  to  be  void  on  pa3rment  of of 

lawful  money  of  Canada,  with  interest at  ....  per  cent,  per 

annum,  as  follows:  and  taxes  and  performance  of  statute 

labor. 

The  said  mortgagor.,  covenant.,  with  the  said  mortgagee.,  that 
the  mortgagor  will  pay  the  mortgage -money  and  interest,  and  observe 
the  above  proviso; 

That  the  mortgagor. .  ha. .  a  good  title  in  fee  simple  to  the  said 
lands;  and  that  ..he.,  ha.,  the  right  to  convey  the  said  lands  to  the 
said  mortgagee..,  and  that  on  default  the  mortgagee.,  shall  have 
quiet  possession  of  the  said  lands,  free  from  all  encumbrances.  And 
that  the  said  mortgagor.,  will  execute  such  further  assurance  of  the 
said  lands  as  may  be  requisite. 

And  also,  that  the  said  mortgagor.,  will  produce  the  title-deeds 
enumerated  hereunder,  and  allow  copies  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  mortgagee. 

And  that  the  said  mortgagor.,  ha.,  done  no  act  to  encumber  the 
said  lands;  and  that  the  said  mortgagor. .  will  insure  the  building  on 

the  said  lands  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than currency ;  and 

the  said  mortgagor. .  do. .  release  to  the  said  mortgagee. .  all 

claims  upon  the  said  lands,  subject  to  the  said  proviso: 

Provided  that  the  said  mortgagee. .,  on  default  of  payment  for 

month,  may enter  on,  and  lease  or  sell  the  said  lands : 

Provided  that  the  mortgagee. .  may  distrain  for  arrears  of  interest: 
provided  th&t  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  hereby  secured, 
the  principal  hereby  secured  shall  become  payable;  provided  that 
until  default  of  payment  the  mortgagor. .  shall  have  quiet  possession 
of  the  said  lands. 

And  the  said  A.  B. ,  wife  of  the  said  mortgagor,  hereby  bars  her 
dower  in  the  said  lands. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals. 


Mortgage  on  Chattels. 

This  Indentitre,  made  the day  of *.,  18. .,  between 

A.  B. ,  of,  etc. ,  and  C.  D. ,  of,  etc.  : 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said ,  for  and  in  consideration 

of  the  sum  of  $ ,  of  lawful  money  of  Canada,  to  him  in  hand 

well  and  truly  paid  by  the  said ,  at  or  before  the  sealing 
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and    delivery  of   these  presentu,  the    receipt    whereof   is   hereby 

acknowledged,  doth  bargain,  sell  and  ai>«ign  unto  the  Mid , 

hia  executors  administrators  and  assigns,  all  and  every  the  goods, 
chattels,  furniture  and  effects  in  and  about  the  dwelling-house  (or 
store)  of  the  8aid  A.  B. ,  situate  at,  etc. ,  and  hereinafter  particularly 
mentioned,  that  Is  to  say:  {Here  tpedfy  the  chatteU;  or  you  may 
refer  to  a  tcheduUy  saying  after  the  tcord  etc.  **  tchic/$  are  particularly 
specified  in  the  schedule  hereunder  tpritten.") . 

To  have,  receive  and  take   the  said  goods  and  chattels  hereby 

assigned,  or  Intended  so  to  be,  unto  the  said ,  his 

executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  as  his  and  their  own  proper 
goods  and  effects. 

Provided  always,  that  if  the  said ,  his  executors,  or   . 

administrators,  shall  pay  unto  the  said < . .,  bis  executors,    j 

administrators  or  assigns,  the  full  sum  of  $. . . . ;,  with  interest  there-    i 

on  at  the  rate  of  ....  per  cent. ,  on  the day  of next, 

then  these  presents  shall  be  void. 

And  the  said doth  hereby,  for  himself,  his  executors 

and  administrators,  covenant,  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 

,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  that  be 

the   said ,  his  executors  or  administrators,  or  some  or 

one  of  them,  shall  and  will,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 

nnto  the  said ,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 

the  said  sum  of  money  in  the  above  proviso  mentioned,  with  interest 
for  the  same  as  aforesaid,  on  the  days  and  time,  and  In  the  manner 
above  limited  for  the  payment  thereof. 

And,  also,  that  in  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
said  sum  of  money  in  the  said  proviso  mentioned,  or  the  interest 

thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  In  case  the  said shall 

attempt  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  or  In  any  way  part  with  the  possession 
of  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  remove  the  same 

or  any  part  thereof  out  of  the without  the  consent  of 

the  said ,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to 

such  sale,  removal  or  disposal  thereof,  first  had  and  obtained  in 
writing;  then  and  in  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
said ,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  peace- 
ably and  quietly  to  receive  and  take  unto  his  or  their  absolute 
possession,  and  thenceforward  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  and  every  or  any 
of  the  goods,  chattels  and  premises  hereby  assigned  or  intended  so  to 
be,  and  with  his  or  their  servant  or  servants,  and  with  such  other 
assistant  or  assistants  as  he  may  require,  at  any  time  during  the  day 
to  enter  into  and  upon  any  lands,  tenements,  houses  and  premises 

belonging  to  and  In  the  occupation  of  the ,  where  the 

said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be,  and  to  break 
and  force  open  any  door,  lock,  bolt,  fastening,  hinge,  gate,  fence, 
house,  building,  enclosure  and  place,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  and  removing  the  said  goods  and  chattels;  and  to  sell 
the  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  at 
public  auction  or  private  sale,  as  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  may  seem 
meet;  and  from  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  In  the  first 
place,  to  pay  and  reimburse  himself  or  themselves  all  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  then  be  due,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  and  all  such 

expenses  as  may  have  been  incurred  by  the  said ,  his 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  in  consequence  of  the  default, 

neglect  or  failure  of ,  his  executors,  administrators  and 

assigns,  in  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money,  with  Interest  thereon, 
as  above  mentioned,  or  In  consequence  of  such  sale  or  removal  as 

above  mentioned;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  pay  unto  the  said 

,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  all  such  surplus 

as  may  remain  after  such  sale  and  after  payment  of  all  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  and  Interest  thereon,  as  may  be  due  by  virtue  of 
these  presents  at  the  time  of  such  seizure,  and  after  payment  of  the 
costs,  charges  and  expenses  Incurred  by  such  seizure  and  sale  as 
aforesaid. 

And  the  said doth  hereby  further  covenant,  promise 

and  agree  to  and  with  the  said ,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns,  that  In  case  the  sum  of  money  realized  under 
such  sale,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 

amount  due  at  the  time  of  such  sale,  then  he,  the  said 

hit*  executors  or  administrators,  will  forthwith  pay  any  deficiency  to 


the  said ,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed  and  deliv-  \  y""g 

ered  In  presence  of        ^  I«- *•  I 


f 


«__^^^^^^^*  J 


Affidavit  of  Mortgagee. 

ONTARIO,  I  »«  «Hf  . 

County  of (  "*  ^*-  I,  C.  D. ,  of  the of 

,  in  the  county  of ,  the  mortgagee  in  the 

within  bill  of  sale,  by  way  of  mortgage  named,  make  oath  and  say, 
that  A.  B. ,  the  mortgagor  In  the  within  bill  of  sale,  by  way  of  mort- 
gage named,  is  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  me,  this  deponent  C.  D., 

the  mortgagee  ther<>in   named.  In  the  sum  of  $ ,  mentioned 

therein.  That  the  said  bill  of  sale,  by  way  of  mortgage,  was  execated 
in  good  faith,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  payment 
of  the  money  so  justly  due,  as  aforesaid,  and  not  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
protecting  the  goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the  said  bill  of  sale, 
by  way  of  mortgage,  against  the  creditors  of  the  said  A.  B. ,  the 
mortgagor  therein  named,  or  preventing  the  creditors  of  such  mort- 
gagor from  obtaining  payment  of  any  claim  against  him. 

C.  D. 

Sworn  before  me,  at  the of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  this day  of ,  18... 

£.  F. ,  a  Commissioner. 


Notice  of  Sale  Wliere  Mortgagee  Does  Not  Pay 


To : 

In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of lot  ....  under  **  An  Act  to 

Give  to  Mortgagees  Certain  Powers,  now  Commonly  Inserted  in  Mort- 
gages:" 

I, ,  hereby  require  yon,  on  or  before  the day  of 

,  18. .,  to  pay  off  the  principal  money  and  interest  secured 

by  a  certain  indenture  of  mortgage,  dated  the day  of , 

18. .,  and  expressed  to  be  made  between on  all  th 

which  said  mortgage  was   registered  in  the  registry  ofllce  for  the 

on  the day  of ,  18. .,  under  the  number 

and  has  since  become  the  property  of  the  undersigned. 

And  I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  amount  due  on  the  said 
lAortgage  for  principal,  interest  and  costs  respectively.  Is  as  follows: 

And  unless  the  said  principal  money  and  interest  and  costs  are 

paid  on  or  before  the  said day  of ,  18. .,  I  shall  sell 

the  said  property,  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  (and  above 
described),  under  the  authority  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  Give 
to  Mortgagees  Certain  Powers,  now  Commonly  Inserted  in  Mort- 
gages," at 

Dated  at the day  of ,  18. . 

,  Witness. 


Discliarge  of  Cliattel  Mortgage. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  | 
Pr«)vince  of  Ontario,  f  To  the  clerk  of  the  count of 

,  I, do  certify,  that ha. .  satisfied  all 

money  due  on  or  to  grow  due  on  a  certain  chattel  mortgage  made  by 

to ,  which  mortgage  bears  date  the day  of 

,  A.  D.  18. .,  and registered In  the  ofllce  of 

the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the count. . .  of on 

the day  of ,  A.  D.  18. ., as  No.  . . .,  that  such 

chattel  mortgage  has been  assigned ,  and  that  I  am  the 

person  entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  money,  and  that  such  mortgage 
Ih  therefore  discharged. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18. . 

,  Witness,  Residence, Occupation 

[  rsiMl  affidavit  of  execution  to  be  added.  ] 
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TIMBER  MARKS. 

An  application  for  the  regietration  of  a  timber  mark  or  marks  tha\\ 
be  made  iu  duplicate  after  the  following  form : 

To  the  Minister  of  Agricnltnre,  (Trade-Mark  and  Copyright  Branch,) 

Ottawa: 

I  {name  of  person  orjlrm)^  of  {residence)^  engaged  in  the  businees 
of  lumbering  {or  getting  otU  timber  andjloating  or  rafting  the  same)^ 
within -the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Qnebec,  hereby  request  the 
registration  of  the  accompanying  timber  mark  {or  marks)  which  I 
{name  of  person  or  Jlrm)^  declare  wa«  not  in  use,  to  my  knowledge, 
by  any  other  person  than  myself  at  the  time  of  my  adoption  thereof, 
and  of  which  the  following  are  a  description  and  drawing  {or  impres- 
sion) in  duplicate. 

I  herewith  forward  the  fee  of  $2  required  by  the  **  Act  Respecting 
the  Marking  of  Timber. " 

In  testimony  thereof  I  have  signed  this  application  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  undersigned  witnesses,  at  the  place  and  date  hereunder 
mentioned. 

( Place  and  date. )  {Signature  of  the  proprietor. ) 

{Signature  of  two  icitnesses. ) 


WILL-Form  of  Will. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  A.  B. ,  of,  etc. ,  made  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and 

I,  A.  B. ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  gentle- 
man, being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and 
publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 

First.  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife,  E.  B. ,  to  be  sole 
executrix  of  this  my  last  will,  directing  my  said  executrix  to  pay  all 
my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  and  the  legacies  hereinafter 
given,  out  of  my  estate. 

Second.   After  the  payment  of  my  said  debts  and  fuiieral  expenses, 

I  give  to  each  of  my  children  the  sum  of Dollars,  to  be  paid 

to  each  of  them  as  soon  after  my  decease  (but  within  one  year),  as 
conveniently  may  be  done. 

Third.  And  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies  aforesaid,  I  .give  and 
devise  to  my  said  executrix,  all  the  personal  estate  owned  by  me  at 


my  decease  (except  my  household  furniture  and  wearing- apparel),  and 
so  much  of  my  real  estate  as  will  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the 
said  personal  estate  herein  given,  to  pay  the  said  legacies. 

Fourth.  I  give  to  my  said  executrix  all  my  household  furniture 
and  wearing-  apparel  for  her  sole  use. 

Fifth.  I  devise  to  my  said  executrix  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
real  estate,  as  long  as  she  shall  remain  unmarried  and  my  widow, 
with  remainder  thereof,  on  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  my  said 
children  and  their  heirs  respectively,  share  and  share  alike. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament. 


Signed  by  the  testator,  as  and 
for  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us, 
who,  in  bis  presence  and  at 
bis  request,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses. 

CD..  Merchant. 
E.  F. ,  Clerk. 


A.  B, 

Testator. 


Codicil  to  a  Will. 

This  is  a  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  A.  B. ,  of, 

etc. ,  bearing  date  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18. .,  {fhedate 

of  the  will). 

I  do  hereby  revoke  the  bequest  to  my  son  John,  and  do  give  and 
bequeath  the  same  to  my  daughter  Jane,  to  and  for  her  own  absolute 
use  and  benefit  forever. 
In  all  other  respects  I  do  confirm  my  said  will. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this day 

or  ••••••••,  A.  \j.  io« . 

Sifirned,  published  and  declared 
by  the  said  A.  B.,  the  testator,  \^  q^ 

as  and  for  the  codicil  to  his 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us  who,  at  his  nr 
quest,  and  in  t^e  presence  of 
each  other,  hare  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  due  execution 
hereof. 

R.  8..  Merchant. 
X.  Z.,  Clerk. 


IFho  May  C^opyrlvht.— Copjrrights  may  be 
secured  by  any  pervon  domiciled  in  Canada,  or 
any  part  of  the  British  possessions,  or  being:  a  cit- 
izen of  any  country  bavinir  an  international 
oopyrifCht  treaty  with  the  United  Kingrdom,  who  is 
the  anthor  of  any  book,  map,  chkrt.  musical  com- 
position, or  of  any  original  painting,  drawing, 
design,  etc.,  upon  the  following  conditions:  The 
books,  maps,  etc.,  must  be  published  In  Canada; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  art.  it  must  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada,  either  prior  to  or  simultaneously 
with  its  production   elsewhere.      Two  copies  of 
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books,  maps,  etc.,  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture;  and  In  the  case  of  paintings,  statuary, 
etc.,  a  written  desertption  of  the  same  must  be 
furnished. 

Fee  for  Gopyrlvht.— The  fee  for  registering 
a  copyright  is  one  dollar,  and  it  runs  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  It  may  also  be  renewed  for  a  further 
term  of  fourteen  years  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Period  of  Gopyrlirht.— An  interim  copy- 
right mar  be  obtained,  pending  the  publication 
of  any  literary,  scientific  or  artistic  work,  by 
depositing  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  agrricul- 


ture  a  copy  of  the  title,  or  a  description  of  such 
work.  The  interim  copyright  runs  for  one  month, 
and  the  fee  is  fifty  cents.  The  work,  however, 
must  be  published  inside  the  time  specified,  or  the 
author  incurs  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Penalty  Tor  Infrlniremeiit.— The  penalty 
for  infringing  a  copTright  is  the  forfeiture  of 
every  copy  of  the  work  to  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right, and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  cents,  nor  more  than  one  dollar,  for  every 
copy  found  in  possession. 
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THI  qcm  -TICTORU,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Queen.  Empress  of  India,  Defender  of  t^e  Faith.  Her  majesty  was  bom  at 
Kensington  Palace,  May  24, 1819:  succeeded  to  the  throne  June  20, 1837,  on 
the  death  of  her  uncle.  King  William  IV.;  was  crowned  June  28, 1838;  and 
married  February  10,  1840,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  .  Her 
majesty  is  the  only  child  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
son  of  King  George  III.    The  children  of  her  majesty  are : 

Her  Royal  Highneas  VIGTORU  ADILAIDB  BARY  LOUISA,  PRiircESS  Rotal  or 
ExGLJLXD  AifD  PRUSSIA,  bom  November  21,  1840,  and  married  to  his  Royal 
Highness  William,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  January  25,  1858,  and  has 
had  issue  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

His  Royal  HI|rbness  ALBERT  EDWARD,  Prikcb  or  Walks,  bom  Novembei  9, 
]8ltl;  married  March  10, 1863,  Alexandra  of  Denmark  (Princess  of  Wales), 
bom  December  1, 1844,  and  has  had  issue,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  bom  January 
8.  lHd4;  George  Frederick  Ernest  AJbert,  bom  June  3. 1865;  Louisa  Victoii.i 
Alexandra  Dagmar,  bom  February  20, 1867;  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary, 
bom  July  6. 1868;  and  Maude  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  bom  November  26> 
1868. 


Her  Royal  Highness  AUCB  HAl'D  MARY,  bom  April  25, 1843;  married  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Hesse,  July  1, 1862,  and  has  issue 
five  daughters  and  one  son:  second  son  killed  by  accident  May,  1873.  Died 
December  14. 1878. 

His  Royal  Highness  ALFRSD  BRKS8T  ALBERT,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Auff. 
6, 1844;  married  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia, 
January  23, 1874,  and  has  issue  one  son. 

Her  Royal  Highness  HBLEHA  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA,  bora  May  25,  1846;  mar- 
ried to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Christian  Charles  Augustus  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- Augustenburg,  July  5, 1866,  and  has  issue  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Her  Royal  Highness  LOUISA  CAB0LI5A  ALBBRTA,  bom  March  18,  1848; 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  March, 
1871. 

His  Royal  Highness  ARTHUR  WILUAB  PATRICK  ALBBBT,  bom  May  1,  1850. 

His  Royal  Highness  LROPOLD  GBORGB  DUXCAX  ALBBBT,  bora  April  7.  1853; 
married  April  27, 1882,  to  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck. 

Her  Royal  Highness  BBATRIGB  BABY  TICTOBIA  FBODOBB,  bom  April  14, 1857. 
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Exemptions  I  Forced  Sale. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  STATE  LAWS. 
Showring  Property  Exempt  from  Attachment,  or  Levy  and  Sale  on  ExecatkHi. 
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cowH  and  culveH.  and  two  MowM  and  pigM:  fanning  ; 
iiupleineiitM,  t«ami(.  itecd-graln  and  vegetabldt,  j 
ete..  worth  92m);  meehanicH*  toob.  etc.,  worth 
•.VM.);  inatruinentM  of  medical  pracCTtlonerw;  libra- 
ries of  profeiwional  men.  and  office  furniture  of 
lawyera  anil  JudKCH:  minent*  c^binH  to  the  ralue 
of  $:*.»}.  and  their  mining  tools  and  implements 
$21.10;  eamlngH  of  laborem.  etc. 

IJLL.IIVOI8.  — //ome  worth  %tjOUK  and  Per- 
Bonal  Property.— hot  of  ground  and  buildings 
thereon,  occupied  as  a  residence  br  the  debtor, 
being  a  householder  and  having  a  family,  to  the 
value  of  fl.fXX).  Exemption  contlruies  after  the 
death  of  the  householder  for  the  benefit  of  widow 
and  family,  some  one  of  them  occupying  the 
homestead  until  the  youngest  child  shall  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  until  death  of  widow. 
Insurance  money  received  or  due  upon  burned 
buildings  of  the  homestead  is  also  exempt.  There 
i*  no  exemption  from  sale  for  taxes,  assessments, 
debt  or  liabilltv  incurred  for  the  purchase  or 
Improvement  of  nuch  homestead.  >o  release  or 
waiver  ot  exemption  is  valid,  unless  in  writing, 
and  Hubscribed  by  such  householder  and  wife,  if  he 
have  one,  and  acknowledged  as  conveyances  of 
real  estate  are  required  to  be  ackiM>wIedged.  The 
following  articles  of  personal  property  owned  by 
the  debtor  are  exempt  from  execution,  writ  of 
attachment,  and  distress  for  rent:  fifrs/— Neces- 
sary wearing-apparel.  Bibles,  school-books,  and 
family  pictures  of  every  person.  S«wnd— ^>ther 
nropertv  worth  tlU)  to  be  selected  by  the  debtor. 
When  tne  debtor  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and 
resides  w^ith  the  same,  in  addition,  other  property 
worth  93(10  may  be  selected;  though  such  exemp- 
tion shall  not  be  allowed  from  any  money  due 
such  debtor.  A  debtor  taking  the  benefit  of  this 
act  shall  make  a  schedule,  subscribed  and  sworn 
to,  of  all  his  or  her  personal  property,  including 
all  moneys  on  hand  and  due  the  debtor;  and  any 
property  owned  by  the  debtor  and  not  included  in 
said  schedule,  shall  not  be  exempt  as  aforesaid. 
And  thereupon  the  officer  having  an  execution 
against  the  same,  shall  summon  three  household- 
ers who,  upon  oath,  will  appraise  and  fix  a  fair 
value  upon  each  article  in  said  scUMnle,  and  the 
debtor  shall  then  select  from  such  schedule  stich 
articles  as  ho  or  she  may  desire  to  retain,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  exempted,  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  en- 
titled, and  deliver  the  remainder  to  the  officer 
having  the  writ.  The  officer  having  the  writ  is 
authorised  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  debtor 
and  appraisers.  To  head  of  family  the  sum  of  850 
is  exempt  from  garnishment  for  wages. 

I IVDI  AW  A.— iVrsonal  property  to  the  value 
n/ MM).— There  Ls  no  specific  homestead  exemption 
in  this  State.  On  contracts  made  since  May  HI, 
IH71>.  a  householder  may  claim,  as  exempt,  real 
estate  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  p¥X). 
Exempt  go«)ds  may  be  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  State  to  another  without  molestation.  In 
case  of  debts  founded  upon  contracts  made  previ- 
ous to  May  31. 1879,  the  exemption  is  only  9300. 
A  debtor"^  property  must  be  scheduled  and  sworn 
to  by  the  debtor,  appraised  under  direction  of  the 
law  officer.  Exemptions  do  not  affect  liens  for 
labor,  purchase-money  or  taxes. 

lO  VF  A* — Farm  of  40  acres,  or  House  and  Lot 
iu  City,  and  Ptmonal  Property.— The  homestead 
must  embrace  the  house  used  as  a  home  by  the 
owner  thereof,  and  if  he  -has  two  or  more  houses 
thus  used  by  him,  at  different  times  and  places,  ho 
may  select  which  he  will  retain  as  a  homestead. 
If  within  a  town  plat,  it  must  not  exceed  one-half 
acre  in  extent,  and  if  not  in  a  town  plat  it  must 
not  embrace  in  the  aggregate  more  than  forty 
acres;  in  each  case  comprising  all  th6  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  without  limitation  of 
value.  All  wearing  apparel  kept  for  actual  use. 
and  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  party,  and 
trunks  to  contain  the  same,  one  shot-gun,  or  rifle, 
the  proper  tools,  instruments  ojr  books  of  any 
farmer,  mechanic,  sur>-eyor.  clergyman,  lawyer, 
physician,  teacher  or  professor ;  the  horse  or  team, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  two  horses  or  mules, 
or  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  wagim  with  harness,  by 
use  of  which  any  physician,  public  officer,  farmer, 
teamster,  or  other  laborer,  habitually  earns  his 
living.  All  private  libraries,  family  Bibles,  por- 
traits, pictures,  musical  Instrufnents  and  paintings 
not  kept  for  sale.  If  the  debtor  is  the  head  of  a 
family  there  are  further  exempt,  two  cows,  one 
calf,  one  horse,  fifty  sheep,  their  wool  and  gmsls 
manufactured  therefrom,  six  stands  of  bees,  five 
hogs  and  all  pigs  under  six  months;  the  necessary 
food  for  all  animals  exempt  for  six  months:  all 
flax  raised  by  the  defendant  on  not  exceeding  one 
acre:  one  bedstead  and  necessary  bedding  for 
every  two  in  the  family;  all  cloth  manufaoture<i 
by  the  defendant,  not  exceeding  KM)  yards  in 
quantity;  household  and  kitchen  furniture  not 
exceeding  9200  in  value;  all  spinnihg-wheels.  one 
M'wing-machine.  looms,  and  other  instruments  of 
domestic  labor  kept  for  actual  use:  the  necessary 
provisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  family  f<ir 
six  months;  a  pew  in  church,  and  n  lot  in  bnrying- 
ground  not  exceeding  <me  acre.    The  printer  has    ; 


exempted  the  necessary  type,  presses,  etc.,  for  his 
office  to  the  value  of  91.200.  The  earnings  of  a 
debtor  for  personal  services,  or  those  of  his 
family,  at  any  time  within  ninety  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  levy  are  also  exempt  from  attachment 
and  execution.  None  of  the  foregoing  exemptions 
are  for  the  l>eneflt  of  a  single  man  not  the  head  of 
a  family,  nor  of  non-residents,  nor  of  those  who 
have  started  to  leave  the  State,  but  their  property 
is  liable  to  execution,  with  the  exception  of  ordin- 
ary wearing-apparel  and  trunks  to  contain  the 
same;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  of  such  wearing  ai>- 
parel  and  such  property  as  the  defendant  may 
select,  not  to  exceed  975.  to  be  selected  by  the 
debtor  and  appraised.  But  no  exemptions  shall 
extend  to  property  against  an  execution  issued 
for  the  purchase-money  thereof. 

KANSAS.— flbm^  of  iGO  acres  of  Farm,  or 
House  and  One  Acre  in  a  Village  or  City,  and  Per 
sonal  Property.— A  homestead  to  the  extent  of  ItU 
acres  of  farming  land,  or  of  one  acre  within  the 
limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  occupied  as 
a  residence  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  together 
with  all  the  improvements  on  the  same,  shall  be 
exempt  from  forced  sale  under  any  process  of  law, 
and  shall  not  be  alienated  Except  by  Joint  consent 
of  husband  and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists. 
No  money  value  is  limited  in  the  homestead.  Ex- 
emptions do  not  affect  Indebtedness  for  taxes,  pur- 
chase-money or  improvement  in  homesteads.  The 
law  exempts,  to  heads  of  families,  family  books 
and  musical  instruments,  a  church  pew,  a  burial 
lot,  clothing,  bedsteads,  bedding,  stoves  and  cook- 
ing utensils  used  by  the  household,  one  sewing- 
machine,  all  working  tools,  9500  worth  of  other 
household  furniture,  two  cpvs,  ten  hogs,  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  one  horse  orinule,  or  in  lieu  of  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  a  span  of 
horses  or  mules,  and  twenty  sheep  and  their  wool ; 
necessary  food  for  the  support  of  the  stock  for 
one  year;  one  wagon,  two  plows,  drag,  and  other 
farming  utensils  not  exceeding  9300;    fuel  and 

ftrovisions  for  the  family  ono  year:  the  tools  and 
mplements  of  any  mechanic,  miner,  or  other  per- 
son, kept  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his 
business,  and  in  addition  thereto  stock  in  trade 
not  exceeding  9400  in  value;  libranr,  implements, 
and  office  furniture  of  any  professional  man. 
Single  persons  may  hold,  exempt,  their  clothing, 
church  pew,  burial  lot.  necessary  tools  and  imple- 
ments used  in  business,  and  stock  in  trade  to  the 
value  of  9400;  if  professtpaal,  their  libraries, 
office  furniture,  etc.,  are  exempt. 

KEBTTirCKY.— HosM?  worth  $1,000,  and  Per- 
sonal Property.— On  all  debts  or  liabilities  created 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  1H66,  so  much  land. 
Including  the  dwelling-house  and  appurtenances, 
as  shall  not  exceed  in  value  91,000;  one  work- 
beast  or  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  and  calves, 
five  sheep:  wearing  apparel,  and  the  usual  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furniture,  of  about  the  value  of 
9100:  also  one  sewing-machine,  and  the  instru- 
ments and  libraries  of  professional  men  to  the 
amount  of  S500. 

lAiVieHAJSA,—The  Home  and  $2,000  in  Per- 
sonal Property.— The  homestead  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  a  debtor,  whether  in  city  or  country,  and 
without  specified  money  valuation,  are  exempt,  if 
properly  declared  as  such  and  recorded  in  the 
book  of  mortgages  of  the  parish  where  the  land 
is  located.  Heads  of  families  also  hold,  exempt 
from  execution,  one  work-horse  and  one  wagon, 
or  cart,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  and  calves, 
twenty-five  hogs  (or  1,(XX)  lbs  of  bainin  or  iiork 
instead),  and  on  a  farm  sufficient  feed  for  the 
year  and  farming  implements  worth  92,(M)0.  to- 
gether with  clothing  and  necessary  household 
furniture,  bedding,  etc. 

SfAISTE.—  Home  worth  $300,  and  Personal 
Property.— There  Is  exemptiMl  a  lot  of  land,  dwell- 
ing-Iiouse,  etc..  not  exceeding  9500  in  value; 
necessary  apparel;  a  bed,  bedstead  and  bedding 
jfor  every  two  members  of  a  family:  one  cooking- 
stove,  all  stoves  used  for  wanning  buildings,  and 
other  necessary  furniture  CO  the  value  of  fliO:  one 
sewing-machine  for  use,  not  exceeding  9100  in 
value;  all  tools  necessary  for  the  debtor's  occupa- 
tion; all  Bibles  and  school-books  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  one  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  State, 
and  a  library  not  exceeding  91«V)  in  value;  one 
heifer,  two  swine,  ten  sheep,  and  the  wool  and 
Iambs  from  them;  one  yoke  of  working  cattle,  or 
instead  thereof,  one  pair  of  mules,  or  two  horses, 
not  exceeding  9300  in  value:  all  produce  of  farms 
until  harvested;  corn  and  grain  for  use  of  debtor 
and  family,  not  exceeding  thirty  bushels;  all 
potatoes  raised  or  purchased  for  use  iu  family; 
one  Imrrel  f>f  flour;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  to 
winter  all  exempted  stock:  all  flax  raised  for  use, 
on  one-half  acre  of  land;  lumber  to  the  amount  of 
910.  twelve  cords  of  fire-wood,  Ave  tons  «»f  anthra- 
cite coal,  fifty  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  and  all 
charcoal  for  use  in  the  family:  one  |»cw  In  church ; 
domestic  fowls  to  value  of  tTiO,  one  h«>rNe-skMl  or 
ox-sItMi.  920  In  value:  one  harn»*ss  worth  920  for 
each  horse  or  mule;  one  cart  or  tru"k-wngon.  one 
harrow,  <me  plow,  one  y«»ke,  two  chains,  an<l  one 


mowing-machine;    for  nshennen,  one  boat  not 
exceeding  two  tons  burthen. 

MARYJLABrD.— iVo  Homestead  exemption, 
but  Personal  Property. — No  home  is  secure  from 
execution:  but  the  law  exempts  to  householdei-s 
wearing  apparel,  books,  and  mechanics'  tools 
(except  books  and  tools  kept  for  sale,  or  unless 
execution  issues  upon  Judgment  for  seduction 
or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage),  together 
with  9100  worth  of  other  pro|)erty,  to  be 
selected  by  the  debtor:  or,  in  case  no  such 
division  of  the  property  can  btt  agreed 
upon,  then  the  debtor  receives  the  equivalent  of 
his  exemption  in  money,  after  his  goods  have 
been  sold.  I<Iquitable  Interests  in  personal  prop- 
erty cannot  be  levied  upon. 

MAH»ACWVHErrTH,-Home  worth  $mt. 
and  Personal  Property.— Every  householder,  hav- 
ing a  family.  Is  entitl«Hl  to  a  homestead,  valued  at 
9800,  in  farm,  or  lot  of  land,  and  buildings  thereon, 
if  he  records  his  design  to  hold  it  as  such.  Neces- 
sary clothing,  one  bedstead,  bed,  and  necessary 
bedding  for  every  two  of  thfe  family;  one  stove 
used  for  the  dwelling,  and  fuel  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  920.  for  the  use  of  the  family;  one 
sewing-machine,  of  a  value  not  exceeding  #100.  in 
actual  use  by  such  debtor,  or  family ;  other  house- 
hold furniture  necessary  for  him  and  his  family, 
not  exceeding  9300  in  value:  Bibles,  school-books, 
and  library  used  by  him  or  his  family,  not  exceed- 
ing 950  in  value;  one  cow,  six  sheep,  one  swrine, 
and  two  tons  of  hay;  the  tools,  implements  and 
fixtures  necessary  tor  carrying  on  his  trade  or 
business,  not  exceeding  9100  in  value;  materials 
and  stock  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  trade  or 
business,  and  intended  to  be  used  therein,  not 
exceeding  91(X)  in  value;  provisions  necessary  for 
the  family  not  exceeding  950  in  value;  the  boat, 
flshlrtg  tackle,  and  nets  of  flshemien,  actually 
used  by  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business, 
to  the  value  of  9KK);  the  uniform  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  militia,  and  the  arms  and  accoutre 
ments  requirt>d  by  law  to  be  kept  by  him;  one  pew 
In  church,  unless  required  to  oe  sold  because  of 
some  tax  legally  laid  thereon,  and  shares  in  co- 
operative associations,  not  exceeding  920  in  the 
aggregate;  also  rights  of  burial,  and  tombs  while 
in  use  as  repositories  for  the  dead. 

MICMIG  A  Ji.— Home  worth  91.500.  and  Per- 
sonal I*roperty.— Any  quantity  of  land,  not  excee<i- 
Ing  forty  acres,  and  the  dwelling-house  thereon, 
with  its  appurtenances,  and  not  included  in  any 
recorded  town  plat,  city  or  village,  or,  instead 
thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  a  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  in  amount  one  lot,  l>eing 
within  a  recorded  town  plat,  or  city,  or  village, 
and  the  dwelling-house  thereon,  and  Its  appurten- 
ances, owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  the 
State,  not  exceeding  in  value  91,500.  Household 
furniture  to  amount  of  92.10;  stock*in-trade.  a 
team  or  other  things  which  may  l>e  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  pursuit  of  particular  business,  up  to 
9250;  library  and  school-books  not  exceeding 
9150;  to  a  householder,  ten  sheep,  two  cows,  Ave 
swine,  and  their  food  for  six  months. 

MITS'SKmOTA.—Home  of  Eighty  Acres  in 
Farm  Lands,  or  House  ami  Ltd  in  Village  or  City, 
and  Personal  Property.— FAghiy  acres  of  land 
selected  as  a  homestead,  or  a  lot  and  dwelling- 
house  thereon  In  any  incorporated  town  plat,  city, 
or  village,  being  a  homestead;  the  family  Bible, 
family  pictures,  school-books,  or  library,  and 
musical  instruments;  all  wearing  appai-el  of  the 
debtor  and  his  famil}',  all  beds,  bedsteads,  and 
l)eddlng  kept  and  used  by  the  debtor  and  his 
family :  all  stoves  and  appendages  put  up  or  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  all  other  household  furniture  not 
herein  enumerated,  not  exceeding  9500  in  value; 
three  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
horse,  or  In  lieu  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse, 
a  span  of  horses  or  mules,  twenty  sheep  and  the 
wool  from  the  same,  either  in  the  raw  material  or 
manufactured  into  cloth  or  yam ;  the  necessary 
food  for  all  the  stock  mentioned  In  this  section, 
for  ono  year's  support,  either  provided  or  growing, 
or  both,  as  the  debtor  may  choose:  also,  ono 
wagon,  cart,  or  dray,  one  sleigh,  two  plows,  one 
drag,  and  other  farming  utensils,  including  tackle 
for  team.H,  not  exceeding 9300 in  value;  seed-gmin 
and  vegetables:  the  provisions  for  the  debtor  and 
his  family  necessary  for  one  year's  supiwrt,  cither 

ftnivided  or  growing,  or  l>otn,  and  fuel  necessary 
or  one  year;  the  tools  and  instruments  of  any 
nuK'hanic,  miner  or  other  person,  ust^i  and  kept 
for  the  purpost'  of  carrying  on  his  trade,  and.  In 
addition  thereto,  stock-in-trade  not  exceeding  94<K) 
in  value;  also  the  library  and  implements  of  any 

f»rofessional  man ;  one  sewing-machine :  the  eam- 
ngs  of  minor  children  and  laboring  men  nnd 
women,  not  exceeding  920.  None  of  these  articles 
of  i>ersonal  property  are  exempt  from  executi«)n 
or  attachment  for  the  purchase-money  thereof. 

MISSISSIPPI.— Hom^  worth  $2,000.  and 
Prrsnnal  Property. — A  homestead  is  allowed  to 
every  householder,  with  a  family,  not  exceeding 
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IflO  acres  of  land,  nor  worth  nion?  than  f2.(«K>. 
or  i>er»onj|  property:  The  toolit  of  a  mechanic, 
agricultural  implementtt  of  a  farmer,  iinpjementti 
vf  a  laborer:  wearing  apparel :  bookn  of  a  Htudent. 
libraries,  books  anu  iiiaptt  owned  by  tfacheni: 
life-lnhuranee  policy,  not  exccredintr  •lo,4MiU;  two 
cowj*  and  calve>«,  live  hoifx,  live  Hheep,  \r*)  bu.sheii* 
of  com.  m*)  bundles  of  u  ittle-feed,  ten  bUitheli*  of 
wheat  or  rice,  2"^  poundn  of  meat,  onv  cart  or 
\va{ron.  one  .tewmg-niachine,  household  furniture 
worth  $HH>,  an.l  K'^win;?  crop*.  In  townt«,  vil- 
1  ifj^eH  and  citicK.  inxt<>ad  of  the  l^>reKoiniir,  pentonal 
))ro|)erty  iit  allowed  to  houiteholderit  of  the  value 
of  f-i-X). 

MlHHOVWLl.—IIome  worth  •t,50(>  to  93.()UU. 
and  I'ertunutl  P/*op«;r/^.— Married  men  are  allowed 
a  homeotead  of  ItiUacreAof  land  to  the  value  of 
#I.ri(K).  In  cltle*  of  40.1W0  inhabitanUt  or  over, 
homesteadK  («hall  not  include  more  than  eighteen 
b'luare  nxlw  of  grround.  nor  exceed  in  value  *3.(XX>. 
In  cltie«>  of  letm  idze,  homeiftead  vhall  not  include 
over  thirty  tiquare  rod*,  nor  exceed  •l..'>00  in 
value.  Pentonal  property  Ut  the  value  of  not  lest 
than  t^X)  to  the  healttof  {atailieti,  beHlde«  Knin- 
ninfc-wheelH,  canls*.  a  loom,  yarn,  thread,  and  cloth 
woven  for  family  ui«e,  *J5  poundM  each  of  hemp, 
wool  and  flax;  all  wearing  apparel  of  the  family, 
four  beds  and  beddintir.  and  other  household  furni- 
ture, worth  not  more  than  IIUU. 

SfOKTAIirA  —Home  worth  92,500,  and  Per- 
gonal Property.— A  homeMtead  not  exceeding:  in 
value  •2,ri()CJ;  in  a  city  or  vlllagre  not  to  exceed  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre,  or  farm  land  not  exceedinj?  KIO 
acres,  the  debtor  takingr  hiit  choice  and  i^eleotinK 
either,  with  all  improvementii  thereon  included  in 
the  valuation.  The  lien  of  a  mechanic,  laborer,  or 
mortfiraire  lawfully  obtained  upon  the  Kame.  in  not 
affected  by  8uch  exemption.  In  addition  to  the 
homestead,  pentonal  propertv  to  the  value  of 
about  •1.40IJ,  according  to  value  of  articled  enu- 
merated by  tttatute,  iit  allowed  to  the  householJer 
occupying  the  same. 

IITEBRASKA.  —  Home  worth  KjOOO.  and 
Perttonal  Prop^'ty  %5Hkt.—\  home«tead  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  •'2,(XX),  conKinting  of  the  dwelling- 
house  in  which  the  claimant  resides  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  the  land  on  which  the  same  is  situ- 
ated, not  exceeding  161)  acres,  to  be  selected  by 
the  owner  thereof,  not  in  any  city  or  incorpoi-ated 
village:  or.  Instead  thereof ,  at  the  option  of  the 
claimant,  contiguous  land,  not  exceeding  two  lot« 
in  any  such  city  or  village,  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  head  of  a  family.  All  heads  of  families  who 
have  no  lands,  town  lots  or  houses,  have  exempt 
fnmi  force<l  sale  the  sum  of  tSOO  in  personal 
property.  Other  penwrnal  property  la  exempted, 
which  is  enumerated  by  statute. 

NEVADA  .—Home  wortht^jOOO,  and  Personal 
Property.— The  htishand,  wife,  or  other  head  of 
the  family,  is  entitie<i  to  a  homestead  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  $5,<»0.  and  a  debtor  has  exempted 
from  attachment  |>ersonal  properly  not  exceeding 
in  value  f  1,50U,  enumerated  In  the  statute. 

IV EW  HAMPSHIRE.— //omcffoor/A  9500, 
ami  Pfntonal  Property.— Homesttitul  to  the  value 
of  iTiCKi:  necessary  apparel  and  bedding  and 
household  furniture  to  the  value  of  •l()C>:  Bibles 
and  school -bo<»ks  in  use  in  the  family:  library  to 
the  value  of  f'JUO:  one  cow,  one  hog  and  one  pig. 
and  jwrk  of  same  when  slaughtered;  t<M>ls  of 
o  Tcupation  to  the  value  of  tlOU;  six  sheep  and 
their  fleeces:  one  cooking  stove  and  it**  furniture; 
provl!«ions  and  fuel  to  the  value  of  •50.  and  one 
sewing-machine;  beasts  of  the  plow,  not  exceed- 
ing one  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  horse;  military  arms 
and  e<iuipments. 

!VE¥F  •lERSlElT.— //om«  worth  $1,000,  and 
Pergonal  Property  920lh—A  hou.««eholder  with  a 
f.imily  mav  own,  exempt,  a  house  and  lot  worth 
•  1.()(10,  with  all  wearing  apparel,  and  other  per- 
sonal property  of  the  value  of  •20O. 

NEW  Hf EXIC?0.-Hom«  *t>orth  9t.000;  Pro- 
viMioHH.  $25:  Furniture.  $10;  Toolg,  $20.  —  Real 
estate  to  the  value  of  tl.OOO  is  exempt  in  farms  if 
the  heads  of  families  reside  on  the  same:  also  the 
clothing,  beds  and  bed-clothing  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  tire  wood  sufHcient  for 
thirty  days,  when  actually  provided  and  intendetl 
therefor;  all  Bibles,  hymn-books.  Testaments, 
and  sohool-books.  ustnl  by  the  family,  and  family 
and  religious  pictures:  provisions  actuallv  pro- 
vl  i(>d  to  the  amount  of  •2.'i.  and  kitchen 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  #10.  both  to  be 
select»'d  by  the  debtor:  also  tools  and  instni 
MU'Mts  belonging  to  the  dei>tor  that  may  be  neces- 
s  iry  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade  or  busi- 
iiess.  whether  agricultural  or  mechanical,  to  be 
selwted  by  him.  and  not  to  exceed  rJO  in  valu«'. 
Heal  est  il<'.  when  sold,  must  \h'  tlr>t  apprnlHcd  by 
two  fn-eholders  of  the  viclnltv.  an.l  must  bring 
two-thirds  of  the  appraisstid  vahje. 

XEW  irORK..  —  Home  worth  %1.(HH).  ami 
Pi  rtfonal  PntjH-rty.— The  homestead,  consisting  of 


a  house  and  lot,  is  exempt  to  the  value  of  •1,0(10. 
if  prttperly  recorded  as  such.  This  exemption 
extends  to  married  women,  widows  and  minor 
children  of  deceased  householders.  The  necessary 
furniture  of  the  household,  working  tools  and 
teams,  professional  instruments,  furniture  and 
]ibi*ary  worth  not  more  than  •25C).  ninety  days' 
food  for  team,  and  debtor's  earnings  for  sixty 
days,  if  necessary  to  support  the  family. 

NORTH  CAROI^INA.  -  Home  worth 
tUUit,  Pernonal  Property  9500.— Every  homesteail. 
and  dwellings  and  Duilding  used  therewith,  nut 
exceeding  in  value  •l.tXJQ.io  be  selected  by  the 
owner  thereof:  or,  in  lien  thereof,  at  the  option  of 
the  owner,  any  lot  in  a  city,  town  or  village,  with 
the  dwellings  used  thereon,  owned  and  occupied 
by  any  resident  of  the  State,  and  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  •l.UUU.  Personal  property  to  the 
value  of  •jUU,  selected  by  the  debtor. 

OHIO.  —  Home  worth  91,000,  and  Pentomtl 
Property.— There  is  exempted  by  law  the  family 
homestead,  not  exceeding  in  value  •1,0IX);  the 
wearing  apparel  of  such  family ;  beds,  bedsteads, 
bedding  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  family ;  two 
stoves  and  fuel  necessary  for  sixty  days;  domestic 
animals  and  their  food  for  sixty  days,  to  the  value 
of  9*^,  or.  Instead,  household  furniture  of  equal 
value;  other  necessary  household  furniture  worth 
•00;  family  provisons  to  the  value  of  •.'jO; 
mechanical  or  agricultural  tools  worth  $100, 
if  in  use  in  business.  In  case  the  debtor  is  not  the 
owner  of  a  homestead,  be  is  entitled  to  hold, 
exempt  f  rx>m  levy  and  sale,  personal  property  not 
exceeding  $500,  In  addition  to  the  chattel  property 
as  aforesaid. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA.— Gmnfs  that  are 
Free,  ond  Hometteada  that  are  in  the  vosaeation 
of  actual  settlem,  in  the  Algoma  and  Kippisaing 
Distiicts,  and  certain  lands  between  the  river 
Ottawa  and  Ueoi*gian  Bay.  are  exempt  from 
seizure,  while  in  personal  property,  beds,  bedding, 
and  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and  his  familv. 
household  furniture,  urovlslons,  farm  stock,  tools 
and  implements,  to  tne  value  of  900,  are  exempt 
txon\  seizure. 

OREGON.— iVrsonol  P^peWy.— Books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of 
•75:  wearing  apparel  to  the  value  of  •100.  and.  If 
a  householder,  to  the  value  of  950  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family:  tools,  implements,  apparatus, 
team,  vehicle,  harness,  or  library,  when  necessary 
in  the  occupation  or  profession  of  a  judgment- 
debtor,  to  the  amount  of  ^400;  if  the  Judgment- 
debtor  be  a  householder,  ten  sheep  with  one  year's 
fleece,  two  cows,  flve  swine,  household  goods,  fur- 
niture, and  utensils,  to  the  value  of  9300.  No 
article  of  property  is  exempt  from  execution 
issued  upon  a  Judgment  for  the  purchase-price. 

PENNSYK.TANIA. -/{ea/  or  Pergonal. 
9.*W.— Property,  either  real  or  personal,  to  the 
value  of  •dOO,  besides  wearing  apparel.  Bibles  and 
school-books.    Homesteads  are  not  exempt. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA.— P^sonal  Property 
enumerated  a»folU>ws  is  exempt  from  forcctfsale, 
being  used  and  owned  by  the  debtor:  Bed,  bed- 
ding, and  bedstead;  necessary  apparel  for  him- 
self and  family:  set  of  table  and  stove  furniture; 
all  spinning-wheels  and  weavers'  looms  in  use  in 
the  family:  one  ax,  one  gun,  one  saw,  six  traps, 
flsh  nets  in  c<mimon  use.  and  ten  volumes  of 
books;  fuel  and  food  for  thirty  days,  worth  920; 
one  cow,  four  shei^p,  two  hogs,  with  necessary 
food  for  thirty  days;  tools  and  instruments  used 
in  his  trade  to  the  value  of  fSO;  fifteen  hives  of 
bees,  and  wages  and  salaries  not  yet  due:  besides 
certain  other  properties  granted  by  the  courts. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— iVb  Homa  exempted, 
but  Personal  Property.— The  law  exempts  from 
sale  on  execution  the  household  furniture,  and 
family  stoi-es  of  a  housekeeper,  provided  the  same 
do  not  exceed  in  value  •3U0;  all  the  necessary 
wearing  apparel  of  a  debtor  and  his  family;  one 
cow,  one  nog,  and  the  tools  or  implements  of  a 
debtor's  profession  to  the  value  of  (200.  There  is 
no  homestead  exemption. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  -  Home  leorth 
%tjOltO.  Personal  Pn*pertu  9500.— There  is  exempt 
from  sale  and  execution  in  the  State  a  homestead 
not  exceeding  in  value  •I.(XX),  and  personal  prop- 
erty, in  the  household  of  a  family,  worth  9.JO0. 
The  products  of  the  homestead  are,  however,  not 
exempt.  The  homestead  cannot  be  sold,  except 
for  the  purchase  ot  another,  nu^  can  the  home- 
stead right  be  alienated  or  waived. 

TENNESSEE.— //frnK-  worth  91.000,  and  Per- 
sonal Projperty.—Thkr  homestead,  consisting  of 
the  dwelling-house,  outbuildings,  and  land  appur- 
tenant, to  the  value  <»f  fLOOO:  also  a  generous 
allowance  of  household  goods  and  utensils,  with 
working  tools  and  agricultural  implements, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

TEXAS.— //om«  worth  9o,«W.  and  Pernonal 


Property.— To  every  citieen.  householder,  or  head 
of  a  family,  two  hundfad  acres  of  real  estate, 
including  homestead,  in  the  country,  or  any  lot  or 
lots  in  a  town  or  city,  used  as  a  homestead,  not  to 
exceed  •5.000  in  value  at  the  time  of  their  desig- 
nation as  a  homestead  (subsequent  increase  in 
value  by  improvements  or  otherwise  doev  not 
subject  It  to  forced  sale);  honsehold  and  kitchen 
furniture,  9500.  To  every  citizen  not  the  head  of 
a  family,  one  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  all  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  tools,  books,  and  apparatus  of 
his  trade  or  profession.  To  the  family,  all  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furniture,  cemetery  lot**,  book.^. 
family  portraits  and  pictures,  five  milcb-cows. 
twenty  hogs,  working  animals,  twenty  sheep  and 
family  provision^. 

VTAM,  —  Home  worth  91j000.  and  Permonal 
Property.  7V>  each  memtfer  of  thefamilp  92S0.—To 
the  head  of  a  family  is  allowul  a  homestead 
not  exceeding  in  value  •l.OOO.  to  be  selected  by 
the  debtor,  and  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
•7<X)  or  more,  according  to  the  value  of  articlet* 
exempt  by  statute:  aside  from  the  homeMtead, 
each  member  of  the  family  is  allowed  •2Sa  No 
property  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  on  a  Judgment 
i-eceived  for  its  price,  on  a  raeclianic's  Hen,  or  a 
mortgage  thereon. 

TERSfONT.— Home  worth  tJiOO.  and  Per- 
sonal Property.— Homeatetud  to  the  value  of  93UO, 
and  products;  suitable  apparel,  bedding,  toohs 
and  articles  of  furniture  as  may  be  necesMU^  for 
upholding  life;  one  sewing-machine  kept  for  use: 
one  cow,  the  b«rt  swine,  or  the  meat  of  one  swine; 
ten  sheep,  one  year\»  product  of  said  nheep  in 
wool,  yam  or  cloth;  forage  sufflcient  for  keeping 
ten  sheep  and  one  cow  throvgh  one  winter;  ten 
cords  of  firewood,  or  five  tons  of  coal;  twenty 
bushels  of  potatoes;  such  military  arms  and 
accoutrements  as  the  debtor  is  by  law  required  to 
furnish:  all  growing  crops,  ten  bushels  of  grain, 
one  barrel  of  flour,  three  swarms  of  bees  and 
hives,  together  w.th  their  produce  in  honey:  an) 

BDunds  of  sugar,  and  all  lettered  gravestones;  the 
ibles  and  all  other  books  uaed  in  a  family ;  one 
pew  In  church;  live  poultry  not  exceeding  in 
value  •lO;  the  professional  books  and  instruments 
of  physicians;  professional  books  of  clergvmen 
and  attorneys,  to  the  value  of  IdOO;  one  yoke  of 
oxen  or  steers,  or  two  horses,  used  for  work,  as  the 
debtor  may  select,  in  lieu  of  oxen  or  steern.  bat 
not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  •2U0,  with  suffi- 
cient forage  for  the  keeping  of  the  same  through 
the  winter;  also  one  two-horse  wagon  with 
whiflneti-ees  and  neckyoke.  or  one  ox-cart,  as  the 
debtor  may  choose ;  one  sled,  or  one  set  of  tra  vene 
sleds,  either  for  oxen  or  horses,  as  the  debtor  may 
M-lect;  two  harnesses,  two  halters,  two  chains, 
one  plow  and  one  ox-yoke,  which,  with  the  oxen, 
or  steers,  or  horses  which  the  debtor  niav  select 
for  team-work  shall  not  exceed  in  value  9:250. 

VIRGINIA.- JF/oiw«  and  Personal  Property 
92.WW— Every  householder  or  head  of  a  family 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  exempt  from  lery  his  real 
and  personal  property,  or  either,  including  money 
or  debts  due  him,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  •2jUivV. 
to  be  selected  by  him.  The  personal  property 
exempted  is  defined  by  the  statute  of  the  State. 

l^TASHINOTON      TERRITORY.  - 

//ome  worth  91M00,  and  Pentonal  Properly.— To 
each  householder,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  a 
homestead  worth  SLOtX),  while  occupied  by  snch 
family.  All  wearing  apparel,  private  libraries, 
family  pictures  andT  keepsakes;  to  each  hom«- 
holder,  one  bed  and  bedding,  and  one  additional 
bed  and  bedding  for  every  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  other  household  gtK>ds  of 
the  coin  value  of  •ISO:  two  cows  and  their  calves, 
five  swine,  two  stands  of  bees,  twenty-five  domestic 
fowls,  and  provisions  and  fuel  for  six  months.  To 
a  farmer,  one  span  of  horses  and  hame«s.  or  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  wagon,  with  farming 
utensils  not  exceeding  •:XX>.  c<nn  value.  To  attor- 
neys, physicians  and  clergymen,  their  libraries 
valued  at  not  to  exceed  •500,  with  office  furniture 
and  fuel.  Small  boats  and  firejirms  kept  for  uiw, 
not  exceeding  •SO  in  coin  value;  parties  engaged 
in  lightering,  two  lighters  and  a  small  boat, 
valued  at  ^250;  the  team  of  a  drayman.  To  a 
mechanic,  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  trade 
and  materials  not  exceeding  in  value  95Cv>.  To  a 
person  engaged  in  logging,  three  yoke  of  cattle 
and  yokes,  chains,  and  tools  to  the  value  of  99XK 

'WEST  VIRGINIA. -i7ome  worth  91.000. 
and  Personal  Property.— The  head  of  a  family,  or 
the  infant  children  of  deceased  parents.  may*po«t- 
sess.  exempt  from  execution,  a  homestead  valued 
at  •1,000.  If  it  is  properly  recorded  in  the  public 
land  records,  before  aebt  is  contractual,  ana  may 
also  select  personal  property,  which  shall  be 
exempt,  worth  •300.  Working  tools  to  the  value 
of  •50.  belonging  to  mechanics,  artisans  or  labor 
ers.  are  also  exempt. 

¥FISC*ONSIN.  -  Farm  of  Forty  Aeret,  or 
Houne  and  lA>t  in  Village  or  Cityi^  and  Prrtonal 
Projierty.—A  homestead,  of  land  not  exceeding 


AB8TBACT  OF  STATE  LAWS  BELATINO  TO  EXEUPTIONS  FBOH  FOECED  SALE. 
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•oiiol  Prnprrlt.—A    \tomrnrta    coBiMInt   of   ■ 


Suggestions  Relating  to  Collection  of  Debt. 

ta  OanBanlDC  JudcmanU  mod  OkcumatanoH  UiHlir  Wlilch  Dablois  Xsi 
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writ  cannot  Isiine  nntll  proof  by  ■IDdavlls  of 
funilahed  to  tbe  Jndlelal  officer  who  Is  anihori: 
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aaslfcnmciit  of  all  hla  property  f xempt  from  enM 
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they  are  found  untrue  he  will  be  dlncturifed. 
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METRIC  STSTEH  OF  -WEIOHTS  ANO  KEASTTRES. 
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If  the  loan  is  secured  by  mortgag^e  on  real  estate,  which  is  much  the 
safest,  an  Abstract  of  Title  should  be  required  of  the  borrower,  signed 
by  the  county  clerk  or  other  responsible  person,  showing  that  the  prop- 
erty mortgaged  is  entirely  free  from  encumbrance.  Or,  if  there  be 
encumbrance  already  upon  the  same,  ascertain  what  its  amount  may  be. 
See  also  that  your  mortgage,  taken  as  security,  is  recorded  immediately. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  means  with  which  loss  by 
credit  may  be  avoided;  but  should  credits  be  given,  and  the  pur- 
ties  owing  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  the  following  suggestions,  it  is 
hoped,  may  aid  in  the  collection  of  the  debt.  0 

Preliminary  Proceedings* 

Of  course  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  collection  of  a  debt  will 
depend  upon  circumstances.  The  p:irty  owing  may  have  met  with  a 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune — maybe  willing,  but  unable,  without  great 
sacrifice,  to  pay  at  present;  and  thus  a  variety  of  circumstances  will 
tend  to  determine  the  action  to  be  pursued  in  the  commencement — 
whether  it  be  sharp,  positive  and  energetic,  or  mild  and  lenient 

We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  debtor  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay 
a  just  debt.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  its  collection 
by  the  various  discreet  and  legal  steps  at  command.    These  are : 

Firsts  To  write  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  account  unpaid,  stat- 
ing the  time  when  the  obligation  was  due,  and  accompanying  the  same 
with  a  bill  of  goods  bought,  when,  etc. 

Stcond^  Another  letter,  a  little  more  pointed  than  the  first,  urging 
the  necessity  of  immediate  settlement 

Thirds  To  sue  for  the  same  before  a  competent  legal  officer. 

First  Efforts  at  Collection. 

The  necessary  forms  will  be  very  similar  to  the  following: 

DUNNING  LETTER    NO.    I. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Cl'shman,  Elyria,  O.,  Feb.  10,  1877. 

Oherlin,  O. 
Dfor  Sir  :   Please  find  enclosed  a  statement  of  your  account  to  Jan- 
uary first,  at  which  time  we  had  hoped  to  have  settled  with  all  our  cus- 
tomers.   Early  attention  to  this  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

BROWN,  MEYER  &  CO. 

DUNNING   LETTER    NO.   2. 

Mr.  a.  B.  CrsriMAN,  Elyria,  O.,  Feb.  ao,  1S77. 

Oberlin,  O. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  compelled  to  place  some  of  our  accounts  in  the 
hands  of  collectors  for  settlement;  but  our  relations  with  you  have 
always  been  so  pleasant^  we  wish  to  avoid  doing  so  in  your  case.  As 
all  uncollected  bills  go  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  next  Monday, 
you  will  please  call  upon  us  before  then,  and  oblige, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

BROWN,  MEYER  Si  CO. 

Borrowed  Money. 

In  case  the  indebtedness  is  for  borrowed  money,  possibly  a  small 
amount,  for  which  no  promissory  note  was  given,  the  easiest*  method, 
probably,  of  disposing  of  the  matter,  when  it  is  discovered  that  the 
individual  does  not  intend  to  pay,  is  to  erase  the  transaction  from  the 
memorandum  and  forget  the  affair  'Cntirely,  if  possible;  considering 
yourself  fortunate  in  discovering,  before  loaning  a  larger  amount, 
that  the  borrower  was  a  dead  beat  It  may  be  best  that  you  continue 
on  friendly  terms,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  break  pleasant  relations 
tor  a  small  amount  of  money,  though  by  this  neglect  the  borrower  has 
forever  forfeited  your  confidence,  unless  the  matter  is  satisfactorily 
explained.  Should  you  propose,  however,  to  press  collection,  a  letter 
similar  to  the  following  may  be  written: 

REMINDER    VO.    I. 

Galesburg,  III.,  Aug.  15,  1S77. 
Mr,  Webster  : 

The  ten  dollars  borrowed  by  you  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv  was  to  h-jve 
been  paid,  according  to  agreement,  on  last  Monday.  Thinking  that, 
possibly,  the  mutter  nad  escaped  your  recollection,  I  take  this  means  of 
reminding  you  of  the  fact. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

CHAS.  B.  WEEKS. 


No  attention  being  paid  to  this  letter,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  write 
one  letter  more,  as  follows: 

REMINDER    NO.    2. 

Galesburg,  Ili^,  Aug.  34,  1877. 
Mr.  Webster: 

I  mailed  a  note  to  your  address  some  days  since,  in  relation  to  money 
borrowed  of  me  on  the  Fourth.  I  fear  you  must  have  failed  to  receive 
it,  otherwise  you  surely  would  have  given  it  your  attention.  As  I  put 
all  unsettled  accounts  into  the  hands  of  a  justice  for  collection  next 
week  on  Wednesday,  I  should  like  to  see  you  before  that  time. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

CHAS.  B.  WEEKS. 

w 

Legpl  Proceedings. 

You  have  exhausted  the  usual  moral  means  of  collecting  your  due, 
and  the  debt  is  not  yet  paid.  It  is  proposed  now  to  collect  it,  if  p<»si- 
ble,  by  legal  process. 

In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  collected  ?  Is  the  debtor  worth  enough  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  it,  aside  from  the  property  which  the  law  exempts? 
What  does  the  law  exempt?  {See  **  Exemptions  from  Forced  Sale^** 
elsewkere\  which  applies  to  heads  of  families;  also,  {**^ Limi/a/ious^'^ 
elsewhere. 

Being  satisfied  th.it  the  debt  is  collectible,  you  now  place  the  account 
in  the  hands  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  unless  the  amount  to  be  collected 
is  so  large  as  to  be  out  of  the  justice's  jurisdiction.  The  amount  which 
can  be  collected  through  a  justice  varies  in  different  States. 

Limit  of  Jurisdiction  with  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  following  shows  the  largest  amount  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories  which  the  justice  of  the  peace,  through  his  official  position, 
can  have  jurisdiction  over : 

Alabama $100  Louisiana $100  Ohio ' — $.joo 

Arkansas 300  Maine 20  Oregon 250 

California 300  Maryland 100  Pennsylvania  ...  300 

Colorado 300  Massachusetts  ..  300  Rhode  Island too 

Connecticut 100  Michigan 300  South  Carolina..  100 

Dakota  Ter 100  Minnesoti 100  Tennessee s«> 

Delaware 100  Mississippi 150  Texas aoo 

Florida 100  Missouri 300  Utah  Ter 300 

Georgia 100  Nebraska aoo  Vermont 200 

Idaho  Ter 100  Nevada 300  Virginia 50 

Illinois 200  New  Hampshire  too  Washington  Ter.  100 

Indiana aoo  New  Jersey 100  West  Virginia..  100 

Iowa ioo»  New  Mexico  Ter  100  Wisconsin 300 

Kansas 300  New  York aoo  Wyoming  Ter...   100 

Kentucky 100  North  Carolina.,  aoo 

*  By  consent  of  parties,  $300. 

First  Legal  Steps. 

The  amount  to  be  collected  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justice,  he  will  issue  a  Summons^  which  will  be  taken  by  a  constable 
to  the  debtor,  if  he  can  be  found,  and  read  to  him,  which  is  termed 
••  serving  a  summons  "  upon  the  person  owing  the  debt 

Form  of  Summonsi 

The  wording  of  this  summons  will  be  somewhat  as  follows : 
STATE  OF 


-County, 


ss. 


The  People  of  the  State  of 
Greeting  : 


to  any  Constable  of  said  County — 


You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon  A.  B.  to  appear  before  me 

at on  the day  of ,  at o'clock M.,  to  answer 

the  complaint  of  C.  D.  for  a  failure  to  pay  him  a  certain  demand  not 

exceeding ;  and  hereof  make  due  return  as  the  law  directs.    Given 

under  my  hand  this day  of 18 — . 

JOHN  DOE,  J.  P. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  varies  in  different  States  as  to  where 
a  debtor  may  be  sued.  In  some  States  he  cannot  be  sued  out  of  the  town 
where  he  resides.  In  others  more  latitude  is  given,  the  facts  concerning 
which  the  Justice  will  explain,  upon  application,  as  to  his  own  State. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  a  summons,  the  constable  will  proceed  to 
serve  the  same  immediately.  But  if  the  defendant  cannot  be  found, 
or  shall  evade  the  service  of  process  by  refusing  to  listen,  or  by 
secreting  himself,  the  constable  may  leave  a  copy  of  the  summons 
with  some  member  of  his  family  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upward; 
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WHO  ARE  EXEMPT  FROM  SERVING  ON  JURIES, 


•nd  Afterward  report  to  the  justice  when  and  how  his  summons  was 
served,  and  the  circumstances  attend!  n;;^  the  same. 

In  the  summons  the  Justice  will  specify  a  certain  place,  day  and 
hour  for  the  trial,  not  less,  usually,  than  five,  nor  more  than  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  such  summons,  at  which  place  and  time  defendant  is 
notified  to  appear.  A  summons  is  usually  served  at  least  three  days 
before  the  trial  is  to  take  place. 

The  justice  indorses  on  the  summons  the  amount  demanded  by  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  costs  due  on  the  same,  and  upon  the  serving-  of  the 
summons  the  debtor  may  pay  to  the  constable  the  demand  and  sts, 
takin}^  his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  satisfy  the  debt  and  pre- 
vent all  further  costs. 

The  Costs* 

The  average  costs  accruing  up  to  this  point  are:  justice  for  issulnc^ 
summons,  25  cents;  constable  for  serving,  35  cents;  the  entire  cost  de- 
pending, somewhat,  upon  how  far  the  constable  has  to  travel,  he  being 
entitled,  ordinarily,  to  five  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  mileage. 

In  many  cases,  when  served  with  a  summons,  the  debtor  will  imme* 
diately  settle  the  claim  rather  than  allow  a  greater  accumulation  of  costs ; 
but  should  he  refuse  to  make  settlement,  the  constable  will  return  the 
summons  indorsed  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  Served  by  reading  the  within  to  the  defendant  on  the  cth  day  of 
July,  1876W  JOilN  SMITH,  Co$uitabU» 

In  suing  an  Incorporated  company,  a  copy  of  the  summons  must  be 
left  with  the  president.  If  he  is  absent,  then  with  the  secretary,  gene- 
ral agent,  cashier,  or  principal  clerk,  if  either  can  be  found  in  the  county 
in  which  suit  is  brought  If  neither  can  be  found  in  the  county,  then 
by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  summons  with  any  clerk,  engineer,  director, 
station  agent,  conductor,  or  any  such  agent  found  in  the  county. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial,  both  the  plaintiff*  and  defendant, 
or  their  representatives,  are  required  to  be  promptly  in  attendance,  the 
plaintiff  being  present  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  claim,  and  the 
defendant  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  defense,  or  the  reasons  why  the 
claim  should  not  be  paid.  Should  either  party  fail  to  appear,  he  must 
suffer  the  penalty  hereailer  explained. 

Trial  bjf  Justice  and  Jury* 

When  the  parties  appear,  the  justice  will  proceed  to  try  the  case,  and 
after  hearing  the  allegations  and  proofs,  will,  if  the  claim  be  proved, 
give  judgment  against  the  defendant,  including  costs  and  such  interest 
as  the  law  allows.  If  no  claim  is  proved,  the  judgment  will  be  against 
the  plaintiff,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  costs. 

Should  cither  party  demand  a  jury,  he  can  have  the  same  in  all  cases 
of  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  making  a  deposit  with  the 
justice  of  the  jury  fees.  The  jury  shall  comprise  any  number  from  six 
to  twelve,  as  the  parties  may  agree,  though  the  number  usually  provided 
by  law  is  six  or  twelve; 

Upon  determining  to  have  the  case  tried  by  jury,  the  justice  will  put 
Into  the  hands  of  the  constable,  or  other  authorized  officer,  the  following 

FORM  OP  WRIT  FOR   8UMMOXIXO  JURORS. 
STATE  OP 1  _ 


County, 


Tke  Peopfe  of  tht  SiaU  9§ 
Greeting: 


9o  mmy  Omstahh  of  «aui  County^ 
lawful  men  of  vour  countv  to 


We  command  you  to  summon 

appear  before  me  at o'clock M.,  who  are  not  related  to 

plaintiff,  or  to defendant,  to  make  a  jury  between  said  parties  in 

a  certain  cause  pending  before  me;  and  have  then  and  there  tne  names 
of  this  jury  and  this  writ. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ,  iS— . 

JOHN  DOE,  7.  A 

In  the  case  of  jury  trial,  the  Justice  win  enter  judgment  according  to 
the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Who  are  Competent  as  Jurors* 

In  most  States  the  following  requisites  are  neces»ary  to  make  the 
Individual  competent  to  senre  oa  a  {ury : 


t.  He  should  be  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  not  exempt  from 
serving  on  jury. 

a.    Twenty-one  years  old  and  under  sixty. 

3.  Of  fair  character,  in  the  possession  of  natural  faculties,  free  from 
legal  exceptions,  of  sound  judgment,  well  informed,  and  who  under- 
stands the  English  language. 

Who  are  Exempt  from  Serving  on  Juries. 

In  general,  the  following  persons,  according  to  the  statutes  of  many 
States,  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries,  namely:  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney  general,  members  of  the 
general  assembly  during  their  term  of  office,  judges  of  courts,  clerks  of 
courts,  sherifiii,  coroners,  postmasters,  mail  carriers,  practicing  attor- 
neys, all  officers  of  the  United  States,  officiating  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
school  teachers  during  their  terms  of  school,  practicing  physicians,  con- 
stant ferrymen,  mayors  of  cities,  policemen,  and  active  members  of  the 
fire  department. 

The  Result  of  Falling  to  Appear. 

Should  the  plaintiff  fail  to  appear  within  the  hour  appointed,  the 
jury,  or  the  jtistice,  alone,  being  in  readiness  to  hear  the  trial,  and  no 
good  reason  being  given  for  his  non-attendance,  the  suit  is  dismissed, 
unless  the  defendant  should  desire  to  have  the  case  tried  then  or  at 
another  time. 

Should  the  defendant  fail  to  appear,  the  justice  will  hc»r  the  case, 
and  if  the  claim  is  proved,  he  will  enter  Jtufg-mteni  against  the  defend- 
ant for  the  amount  which  is  due  the  plaintiff,  and  will  issue  an  ExecMtioa 
for  its  collection. 

A  ** Judgment"  is  simply  the  decision  of  the  court  that  a  certain 
demand  or  claim  shall  be  paid,  and  no  particular  form  is  required  in 
rendering  it 

The  Execution. 

An  execution  is  a  writ  which  authorizes  an  officer,  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  some  States 
the  law  permits  the  imprisonment  of  a  debtor  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the 
clnim  against  him,  and  an  execution  can  be  issued  directing  the  proper 
officer  to  imprison  the  delinquent  until  the  claim  is  satisfied.  It  is  more 
common,  however,  to  issue  an  execution  authorizing  an  officer  to  levy 
upon  personal  property  of  the  debtor,  and  a  judgment  being  rendered 
by  the  justice  against  a  party,  the  next  step  usually  taken  is  to  issue  an 
execution  for  the  collection  of  the  amount  due. 

If  the  plaintiff  is  satisfied  that  the  debt  will  be  lost  unless  cxeoitinn 
issue  immediately,  he  may  take  oath  to  that  effect,  and  the  justice  will 
issue  an  execution  authorizing  an  officer  to  make  levy  upon  goods  at 
once,  but  sale  of  the  same  usually  will  not  take  place  under  twenty  days. 

If  no  fear  of  losing  the  debt  is  expressed,  execution  will  issue,  gene- 
rally, in  about  twenty  days  from  the  time  judgment  was  rendered,  and 
the  officer  usually  has  about  seventy  days  to  make  a  levy  and  sell  the 
property  .to  satisfy  said  execution. 

FORM  OF  EXECUTION  AGAINST  GOODS  AND  CHATTELS. 
STATE  OF \ 


Counts-,     f 


ss. 


Tke  People  of  the  State  of- 
Grertino: 


to  any  CoustahJe  of  said  Connty— 


We  command  you,  that  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  A.  B.  in  your 

county,  you  make  the  sum  of dollars  and cents,  judgment, 

and dollars  and cents,  costs^  which  C.  D.  lately  recovered 

before  me  in  a  certain  plea  against  the  said  A.  B.,  and  hereof  make  re- 
turn to  me  within  seventy  days  from  this  date. 

Given  under  my  hand  this day  of ,  iS — . 

JOHN  DOE.  7.  P. 

When  the  Writ  of  Execution  against  personal  property  is  placed  in 
his  hands,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  make  a  levy  u|x>n  and 
sell  such  personal  property  as  he  can  find  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt, 
which  is  not  exempted  from  sale  by  law,  giving  ten  days*  previous 
notice  of  such  sale  by  advertisement  in  writing  to  be  posted  up  at  three 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the  vicinity  where  the  sale  is  to  be  made, 
and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale,  the  constable  sells  to  the  highest 
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Attachment  of  Qoodt. 

of  the  Sl:ite»  or  conceals  himsulf,  in  dcAanct  of  an  officer,  ao  IhHt  ptoceu 
cannot  be  served  upon  him,  or  hu  departed  from  the  State  with  the  in- 
tention of  Mmorinj  hii  goodi  from  Ibe  Suie,  ot  hu  fraudulently  con- 
veyed or  Bssl^ed  hlfl  effects  so  bb  1o  hinder  or  delay  hit  credtton,  or  is 
about  to  do  to,  he  can  ^before  a  juatieeof  the  peace  and  make  affidavit 
■etlinfc  larih  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  indebtedneu,  after  ailovrintc 

He  will  alHXtile  the  place  of  retidence  of  defendant.  If  known,  and  filea 
bond  with  lald  justice  in  double  the  amount  iivom  to  be  due,  with  luf- 
ficirnt  tecurity,  parable  to  defendant,  afpind  whom  the  writ  i>  Uaued, 
conditioneil  forsaliifylng  all  costs  and  danui|^s  awarded  lo  such  defend- 
ant, fur  wTonsfully  luinK  out  nid  attachment. 

That  bcinft  done,  the  justice  will  issue  a  Writ  of  Attachment,  which 

to  the  residence  or  place  of  biuineu  of  the  debtor,  or  elBcwhere  where 
he  may  h:ive  2'>°ds  "id  ellects  ivilhln  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and. 

eity  with  which  to  pay  the  claim  and  all  coets ;  provided,  however,  if 
debtor  be  present  when  the  constable  has  gnt  pouEssion,  he  will  read 
will  t:ike  place.  In  the  meanliine  the  constable  or  oSicer  will  take 
of  some  person  until  the  day  of  the  trial.  If  the  goods  are  being  re- 
there. 

The  Trial. 

seiiure  of  the  projierty,  the  creditor  will  bu  held  responsible  for  such 
damage.  If  the  defendant  or  his  representative  does  not  put  in  an 
appcnra nee,  alter  having  been  notified,  the  justice,  at  the  day  appointed, 

issued,  will  hear  the  case,  and  if  the  claim  be  proved,  will  render  judg- 

p»y  the  debt  and  all  cosU. 

Attaching  the  Body. 

nniere  an  attachment  has  been  Issued  against  a  defendant  and  the 

that  the  defendant  tes  properly  concealed,  removed  or  assigned  with 
intent  to  defraud  his  creditor*,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  his 
claim  unless  the  debtor  is  held  to  bail.  It  la  common  in  several  Stales  for 

which  is  a*  follows: 

STATE  OF 1^ 

Tkt  Pfop/t  n/  lilt  SlaU  ef~ la  any  Ceiulabit  ^  Kaid  Omaty— 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  lake  the  body  of  ~ 


I-'.  \    Before ,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

STATE  OK  — -f^ 

•  hich  inav  be  wrongfully  occasioned  by  a  capiat  in  thi« 
Dated  this day  of ,  iS—.  


is  issued  only  as 


behadf 

j6hndoe,  7J>. 

Ordinarily  the  ci 
evident  that  the  claim  can  only  be  collected  by  arresting  the  defcndan' 
and  depriving  him  of  his  liberty,  unless  he  give  satisfactory  bail. 

Being  provided  with  a  warrant  for  Iht  apprehension  of  tJ»e  debtor, 
the  defendant  is  arrested,  if  found,  and  brought  forthwith  before  the 
Justice,  unless  some  friend  or  other  person  will  guarantee  Ihnt  the 

This  guarantee,  termed  "  giving  bail."  is  in  the  following  fonn,  written 
FORM   OF 


thai  the  defendant,  if  Jodgnient  is  rendered  against  him,  at  the  lime  of 

the  terms  of  the  capias.  And  in  case  he  fails  lo  pay,  or  surrender,  the 
persons  who  signed  the  bail  are  held  for  the  payntent  of  tlic  claim. 

Who  Cannot  be  Arrested. 

By  constitulionol  right,  the  following  persons  are  priirileged  from 
arrehit  Members  of  congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  are  not  liable  In  arrest  during  Iheir  attendance  upon 
the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  nor  while  going  to  or  reluming 
from  Ihe  same.    Electors  arc  also  privileged  from  arrest,  except  for  trci- 

orwhile  gwng  loor  returning  from thcsame.  In  manyStiites.alBO,tbe 
militia,  except  in  the  above  cases,  are  exempt  during  their  attendance  al 
musters,  la  while  going  or  returning.  Altomeys  and  cnunsslDrs  al 
law.  Judges,  clerks,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  officers  of  Ihe  several  couru 
are  likewise  free  from  arrest  while  attending  court,  and  while  going  to 

Suing  the  Garniahee. 

Another  means  left  open  for  the  collection  of  a  claim  in  various 
Sutcsof  the  Union,  is  th.il  of  securing  the  debt  by  suing  a  third  person 
who  may  be  owing  the  defendant.  In  such  case  the  plaintilT  can  pro- 
ceed against  Ibis  third  person,  w.io  is  called  the  gmmishee,  in  Ihe  same 


Levying  upon  Real  Estate. 

rsonal  property  can  }tc  found  with  which  to  pay  Ihe 

I,  Ihen  it  is  allowable,  in  certain  States,  for  the  Justice 
:lerk  of  the  circuit  court,  in  Ihe  county  where  Judgment 
transcript  of  the  Judgment,  which  shall  be  filed  by  Ihe 


Appealing  to  Higher  Courti. 

clion  has  been  brought  before  a  Justice  lo  -' 


■^^ 


EXPENSE   OF   A    LAWSUIT. 


Ihc  claim,  to  pay 
lErk  of  the  higher 


Should  tha  uiK  be  uied  by  a  jury,  i.'nch  ]i 
juMice,  lo  Joccnli  Tor  hearing  Ihc  caK,  ihoi 
liTinKvenlidorUH:  tiirjr,  IsnnU;  rnoTn 
50cvnti;  for  entering;  KitiHfb!tlon  of  Jiuigmc 

Shnuld  Judj{incnt  be  oh(iuni:d  iniainU  Ui 

qiiiinlily  of  d(rbtiir*«  K^mdi  lo  pny  llw  delit  ar 


d'he  refiiw  U) 


where  the  in4ni;r  gvnerully  «nd>. 

How  Soon  the  Debt  may  be  Collected. 

Thus  it  »ill  be  setn  where,  in  each  Irisl,  Iho  defendant  prnmplly  de- 
Tendi  hii  cue  and  appeal!  lo  the  higher  coitrls  when  he  linili  hlm»lf 
beaten,  he  can  escape  the  payment  of  ihc  nrl^inal  debt  for  onu,  two  or 
DioTe  yeare^  Aieach  appeal  it  attended  wilh  heavy  coats,  however,  few 
men  care  lo  punith  IheiriKlvei  lo  much  for  the  take  of  nrealiinE  re- 
ytnge  upon  anybody  else.  In  mostcaKi  the  dcWor  will  pay  Ihcdehi  in 
the  earlier  pirt  of  the  prosecution,  unless  he  thinks  he  hu  j^ood  reason 

What  doea  Law  Cost? 

What  wilt  II  cost  to  colled  the  debt?    That  question  naturally  arises, 

imiKHsiblc  to  deliTmine,  dellnitely,  what  the  co«u  will  he.  If  a  lawyer 
be  employed  for  an  ordinary  justice  suil,  occupyin|{  the  tiins  but  un  hour 
or  lo,  his  fee  will  be  five  dollars.  Shnuld  the  claim  lie  of  cnnildeniblL- 
■mount,  and  the  lime  of  the  attorneylieemplayedailiiy  nr  twoilhcLuw- 
yer"!  charuc  will  be  from  ten  lo  twenty  ilollan.  Should  the  plainlilT 
come  off  victorious,  and  obtain  jud|[menl  af-ainit  the  ilelilor,  the  otbct 
coati  «rill  be  mainly  borne  by  the  debtor.  Shouhl  [t  be  ibown  that  the 
pliinliff  has  no  juit  claim,  the  justice,  or  Jury,  if  there  be  a  jury,  will 
assess  the  costs  of 


irt  of  the  Slate,       the  property  is 


I,  S  per  cent;  except,  when  tl 


di-cide  Ihal 

here  was  no 

ran 

eof* 

suit  to  the  pi 

iutirr. 

The  costs 

allrc 

about  as  folio 

DoikelinK 

the  suit,  IS  c 

ents 

i»u 

nr 

byconsuble 

e(n 

for. 

dM-ket,  15  ce 

ee  0 

Theabov. 

are  the  ineviu 

plamtlfl  and 

defendant  have  a 

■nd  Ihen  sell 

eaicordiOKle 

the 

decisi 

ono 

cent.;  for  all  in  excess  of  that 

ugh  settlement  or  other  cause 
:  commissions  wiU  be  one  half 


not  he  had  before  a  cerlain 
ircsl  justice;  this  procedure 
ice  for  transcript  in  chan^ 

higher  court,  the  eKpenses 


The  defendant,  thinking  Ifaat  eqvitv  ma 
justice,  may  have  the  case  tried  before  Iher 
iBlrrmeda"Chonp:ofVenu«."   Feeofji 

Should  cither  parly  desire  toappenl  to 
of  appeal  before  the  justice  will  be:  For  bond,  35  lenla;  for  enteiinf 
appeal,  ascents;  for  transcript  of  judgment  uiid  proceedings  in  case  of 

In  the  higher  court  the  coal  of  trial  will  usually  average  from  twenty 
lo  fidy  dollun. 

Collecting;  Large  Amountt. 

niien  the  amount  to  be  collected  eioeeds  the  jurisdiction  of  Ihe  jus- 
tice, Ihc  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  clerk  of  such  higher  court  as  has 

common  pleas,  or  other  court  of  similar  character.  The  clerk  of  this 
court,  upon  apjillcation,  will  issue  a  summoni,  which  Is  placol  in  the 
handsof  a  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  is  served  upon  the  detrtoc  an  befm, 
ind  the  Rise  ii  tried  usually  belbre  1  jury  of  twelve  pe™in»  at  (he  vat 


in  this  I 


1  of  that 
ible  fur  the  person  1 
in  Ihc  lower  courts. 


in  are  unully  so  intricate  aa 
uiBVned  to  legal  technlcalllia 

ae,  as  is  also  generally  most 


The  Law  of  DIITerent  Statei. 

We  have  given  thus,  In  outline,  the  principal  melboda  rooned  to  in 
Ihe  dillcrent  Sutes  for  the  collection  of  debt  The  forms  here  shown, 
while  not  conforming  fully  lo  the  exact  methods  pursued  in  dificrent 
Stales,  are  yet  suRicienlly  accurate  to  enable  the  reader  Id  poascss  a 
general  understandingof  the  methods  of  procedure. 

The  apeclal  law  of  tlie  fitixle  where  the  creditor  may  mide,  as  it 

justice  of  Ihc  peace  In  Ihal  State,  who.  u|>Dn  Ibe  plaintiff  utatinK  the 
circuni>1:mces,  will  usu:iUy  give  Ihe  necessary  infomL-uion  with  which 


POWER  OK  ATTORNEY  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS. 


iscellaneous  |porms.| 


GENERAL  FORMS  OF  POWER   OF  ATTORNEY. 


VESS  firms  and  ii 


ncurnd  for  a  long  or  shor 

^,.n...rr.q 

.  jiJoy  colic 

ors  whose  special  and  ciilin 

.liilvlllcl 

pranpily  rolled  snch  IndeM 

«  Ihnt  the  tune  Is  pnjd  vrhci 

,blt.      Ofic 

nllmci  Iheir  work  of  collie 

«  in  iwrtlnns  of  Ihueonnlt) 

liiimlrKii 

or  thn.aands  of  milo  fron 

pliire  of  twalntu  or  rMldcncc  of  tht 

JllOf.       It    il 

vest  Kich  an 

agent,  Ihiti  doing  bu^ncu, 

U-niied   "Poiverof  Atmrncv,"    which 

written  ins 

rumenl    uiunlly   under   sen! 

T  persons  so 

anIlioriHil  an  called  atlor- 

XTTBDorpcr 

loniso  apiwlnlinB  aic  Imncd 

s  to  he  rerotded.it  should  be 

.    W-hDn.-  ai 

lUwriljrlow 

b-utu  11  must  alio  bo  liy  dnid 

nstnimenl,  Lmisl  ofilsdr  be  under  Aeal,  nnl  a  |io^ver  to 
l^ind»  requires  the  siime  reguLoions  in  lis  ackno^lHlgfOcnt  by 

[ulrr.    Thv  followinR  Illustrates  the  gmeral  form  nnd  wording  of 
:h  a  documnl,  tOKu-ther  with  diIilt  pnpen  related  Iliereta: 


Ijmdonderrv,  in  the  County  of  Windham,  and  Stale  of  Vermnnt,  hit  ire 
made,  f oust Ituled  and  H|>paJntcd,  and  by  these  iiresfintsdo  inakc,  con- 
■Ulule  unil  appirinl  Jaines  II.  lUU,  oT  Dnwm.T'i  Grove,  County  of  Du- 
nnn,  and  Stale  of  Illiiiaia,  ■  Iriie  anil  lawful  aUorney  for  me,  and  In  mv 
mnie,  place  and  alead,  and  In  my  behalf,  to  {trrf  liiiri  r*r  libift  intlri 
lit  ti/lariirif  ii  lo  da],  ttentiy gluing  and  Krantini  unlo  my  laid  attorney 
fullinwernndButhorUylnilTe  piemiwalouae  all  lawful  ninuwin  my 

lo  do  dnd  pcrtbrni  all  aneh  af ts,  maltera  and  Ihlnfrt  as  niy  jtild'altarnL-y 

bcruby  lEiven,  as  fully  as  [  mlghtand  could  dowvtv  I  iiefsanally  prusunl. 

In  wltneu  whemf,  I,  Die  aald  llenrv  G.  Holden,  have  hereunto  sel 

my  hand  and  seal,  Ihis jtrif  day  of  Amalei-,  In  the  yearol  our  Lord  one 

Signed  and  Haled  in  iilfUnce  of  I    IIEN'RV  G.  IIOI.DE.V.  [^lAI.] 


Letter  of  Substitution  Appended  to  Power  of  Attorney. 

him  when  necEUary,  which  person  so  appointed  Ts  lenned  a  tulutilule. 
The  pmver  In  appt^nl  such  luh.^ent  gencT»lly  aceompanlcs  the  docu- 
ment giving  powiT  of  attorney,  and  is  worded  as  follows: 

Know«i.i.  Mc.iBVTH«s)iPiiEaEirtB,tluu  I,  Jul.  II.  Hill,  of  Downer's 
Grove,  in  the  Cotintv  of  Diipuge  and  Stale  of  Illirials,  named  in  the  let- 
said  Downer's  Grove,  lo  be  ihe^tmc  and  [awful  biWI.--  -'"■'-''"-■  "-■ 
Henry  C.  Holden  In  the  above  letter  of  attorney  mmed. 


of  the  aald 
id  per- 


form all  auvh  acts,  maUera  and  things  ns  he  may  deem  nccesiuryor 
eapedient  for  the  complete  eaccutinn  of  the  aiilhority  therein  given,  ns 
lullylnBll  respecfi,  and  ID  all  Inlenliand  putposcii,  as  I  myself  might 
anJeonld  do  liy  virtue  of  the  power  and  authorily  therein  deleg^Icd,  If  I 

''inwUnew  whereor°[.  the  said  Ins.  H.  Hill,  have  herennin  sel  my 
hand  and  seal,  the  IF^  day  of  OrcfH^r,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ai.e 
thousand  eijrht  hundred  and  tevrHiy-^a. 

ligned  arid  sealed  in  presence  of^|_  JAS.  II.  HII.I.     [s«ai-1 


! 


conniiiute  and  apinint  las.  IL  flill 
and  In  my  name,  to  aaH,  demand, 

Holland,  an-"  -'  -"  — ' 

to  me  bv  wn 
demanb  wl 


siNTB,  that  I,  Henry  G.  lloh 

.        rf  Wimllwin,  and  SLIle  of  Ve 

itnted  and  apjwinled,  am]  by  these 


aniwinted,  am]  byth. 
LriillmytnieBiid  1> 


y,  for  II 


V  are  or  may  be  due  aiKl  owinjr  to  me  frsin 
.nd  in  defiitilt  of  payim:nl  of  the  same  liy 

them  or  either  of  them,  to  lake  all  lawful  means.  In  mv  name  or  other. 

wise,  for  the  recovery  thereof,  by  allachnK 


r;  and  on  tifcelpt  thenuf  u>  dlscRtrire 
ler  in  B  lawful  manner,  uu]  do  ill  lawful 
n  IB  [  would  do  myaeir  were  I  personally 


rm^-lohedi^    .. 

'ilness  whereof,  I,  the  s-nid  Henrv  G.  Holden,  have  hereto  set  my 

nd  seal,  this  Hialk  day  of  Dtcrmbrr,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

^d  afid»aled  in  presence  of  I  HEN'UY  U.  HOLDEN.  [seAL.| 


s  t,  Hi'.iry  G.  Holden, 


-X 
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VERDICT   OF  A   CORONER's  JURY   AND   REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


attorney,  make  and  ai>|>oint  Jas.  H.  Hill,  of  Downer's  Grove,  County  of 
Dupag-e,  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  my  lawful  attorney  in  my  name  ancTfor 
my  use,  to  [Afr^  set  forth  what  tXe  attorney  was  authorized  to  do^  fre- 
asefy  in  the  1n$tgttag^e  of  the  original  power\t  as  by  the  same  writing", 
reference  thereto  being  had,  will  fully  appear:  Now  know  ail  men  by 
these  presents,  that  I,  tne  said  Henry' G.  Holden,  for  a  just  cause,  have 
revoked,  recalled  and  made  void  the  said  letter  of  attorney,  and  all 
powers  or  authorities  therein  granted,  and  all  acts  which  shall  or  may 
t>e  done  by  virtue  thereof. 

\If  another  attorney  is  to  he  appointed  continue  thus  .*]    And  further 
know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  Henry  G.  Holden,  do  by  these  presents  name, 
constitute  and  appoint  John  N.  Hurd,  of  Aurora,  County  of  Kane,  and 
State  of  Illinois,  to  be  my  lawful  attornev. 
Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  i  HENRY  G.  HOLDEN.  [seal.] 


DUTIES  OF  CORONERS. 

The  office  of  coroner  is  one  which  the  people  of  every  community 
must  provide  for.  Sudden  deaths,  which  take  place  through  violence, 
poison,  suicide,  and  accident,  demand  investigation  by  persons  compe- 
tent  to  determine  the  cause  of  such  death ;  hence  in  every  State  there 
are  statutes  regulating  the  manner  of  holding  the  coroner's  inquesL 

The  duty  of  the  coroner,  upon  beinf^  notified  of  a  person  being  found 
dead,  supposed  to  have  come  to  his  or  her  death  through  violence  or 
unnatural  means,  Is  to  summon  a  Jury  of  oix  men,  usually.  Upon 
their  assembling  he  will  appoint  one  of  the  number  a  foreman,  who, 
upon  their  being  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  will  carefully  proceed  to  inves- 
tig'ate  the  cause  of  the  death,  witnesses  being  sworn  by  the  coroner,  and 
all  other  measures  taken  calculated  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  the  inquest  is  held  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  rendered, 
if  the  deceased  is  unknown  and  is  unclaimed  by  friends.  Immediate 
measures  are  taken  to  bury  the  body,  which  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  deceased  person's  estate  if  such  there  be.  If  not,  then  at  the  ex- 
pense, generally,  of  the  county.  All  goods  found,  after  ten  days'  notice, 
according  to  the  law  of  various  States,  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  along 
with  the  moneys,  papers  or  other  valuable  thinj^  or  things,  deposited 
with  the  county  treasurer,  the  coroner  taking  a  receipt  therefor.  In  the 
hands  of  the  county  treasurer  they  are  to  remain  five  years,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased.  If  in  that  time 
they  are  not  called  for,  then  the  property  vests  in  the  county. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  keep  a  book  of  record  in  which 
is  fully  detailed  all  the  circumstances  attending  every  inquest,  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  etc.,  and  where  any  person  or  persons  are  implicated 
in  the  death,  to  arrange  to  have  such  witness  or  witnessed  knowing  the 
fact  appear  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  bring"  in  the  verdict,  which  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  as  follows: 


VERDICT   IN  CASE  OF   MURDER. 


STATE  OF 


County, 


\ 


ss. 


At  an  inquest  held  at  the  house  of  A.  B.  in  the  town  of  • 
of ,  on  the day  of ,  i8 — ,  before  C.  D.,  a  coroner  or  justice  of 


county 


the  peace  in  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  E.  F.  [or,  a  person  unknown], 
there  lying  dead,  the  following  jurymen  being  sworn  to  inquire  into  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  said  E.  F.  [or.  a  person 

unknown],  decide  that  one  (5.  H.,  of  [<w,  late  of]  the  town  of^ ,  in 

the  county  of ,  aforesaid,  \pr  as  the  case  may  be]  on  the day 

of ,  in  the  year  iS— ,  at o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 

made  an  assault  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  with  a  rod  of  iron  [or  as 
the  case  nutybe],  from  which  assault  wounds  were  inflicted  on  his  left 

breast,  causing   the  death  of  the  deceased  on  the day  of , 

i8— . 

[If  others  were  implicated  in  the  murder^  state  the  fact  ^  and  who.'] 

In  witness  whereof,  the  jurors  have  to  this  verdict  set  their  hands  on 
the  day  of  the  inquest. 

[To  be  signed  by  the  jurors.] 

The  justice  or  coroner  should  indorse  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury  his 
acceptance  thereof,  which  may  be  as  follows: 


The  within  verdict  was  made,  signed  and  delivered  to  me  this 

day  of ,  iS— .  A.  B.,  Coroner  or  fustice  of  the  Peace. 

VERDICT    IN   CASE   OF   SUICIDE. 

At  an  inquest  held  [proceed as  in  case  of  verdict  for  murder],  decide 

th:it  the  said  O.  P.  Tor,  person  unknown]  did  on  the davof , 

iS — ,  at  the  town  ot ,  in  said  countv  of .  voluntarilv  and  with 

his  own  hand  [here  state  the  nature  of  his  death],  from  which  act  he 
instant!  v  died  [or  as  the  case  may  be]. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc.  [as  tn  case  of  verdict  for  murder]. 


VERDICT   WHERE   DROWNED  BY    ACCIDENT. 


STATE  OF 


County, 


ss. 


At  an  inquest  held  [proceed  as  in  case  ef  verdict  for  murder],  deride 

that  the  said  R.  H.,  on  tne day  of ,  at o'clock  — .  M.,  at 

,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  went  into river  in  the  town  of 

,  to  bathe,  and  was  accidentally  drowned. 

In  witness,  etc.  [as  in  case  of  verdict  for  murder]. 


VERDICT   IN   CASE   OF  NATURAL   DEATH. 


STATE  OF 


County, 


>ss. 


At  an  inquest  held  [proceed  as  in  case  of  verdict  for  murder],  decide 
that  the  said  E.  B.  on  the day  of  — — ,  at in  the  town  of 


town 


-,  in  the  countv  aforesaid,  bein^  found  lying-  on  the  hig-hway  in  the 
of  [or  as  the' case  may  be],  with  no  marks  of  violence  upon   his 


body,  came  to  his  death  from  natural  causes. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc.  [as  in  case  of  verdict  for  murder.} 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

It  is  common  with  societies  and  assemblies  of  various  kinds  tn  entrust 
the  special  work  of  such  society  or  assembly,  requiring  considerable  in- 
vestigation, to  a  committee  usiially  consisting- of  three,  five  or  more,  who 
are  expected  to  examine  the  subject  which  they  are  appointed  to  investi- 
gate, and  at  a  certain  specified  time,  or  at^'their  earliest  convenience, 
bring  in  a  written  report  of  their  conclusions. 

It  is  customary  to  have  such  committee  of  an  odd  number,  as  three, 
five,  etc.,  so  that  in  case  of  the  committee  failing  to  agree  there  can  be  a 
majority  vote,  and  a  majority  as  well  as  a  minority  report. 

The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  reports: 

MAJORITY    REPORT. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Aurora^  in  Common  Council 
assembled: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  %vas  referred  the  proposition  of  John  Jones 
to  sell  to  the  city  a  gravel  bed,  comprising  a  piece  of  land  of  four  rods 
bv  ten  in  size,  being  lot  four  in  blocK  ten  in  the  original  plat  of  the  city 
of  Aurora,  having  nad  the  same  under  advisement,  ask  leave  to  report 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  gravel  in  this  bed,  though  not  of  the  uniform  quality  that  may 
be  desired,  is  yet  sufficiently  good  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rradini;  the 
streets.  The  quantity  in  this  lot,  according  to  estimate,  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  city's  use  in  the  east  division  of  the  city  for  the  next  five  yejim, 
and,  considering  its  accessibility,  the  city  is  recommended  to  buy  the 
lot  at  the  price  offered,  namely,  five  hundred  dollars. 

L.  O.  HII-L, 
H.  H.  EVANS. 

MINORITY   REPORT. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Aurora,  in  Common  Council 
assembled: 

The  undersigned,  the  minority  of  a  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  proposition  of  John  Jones  to  sell  to  the  city  a  gravel  bed,  comprising 
a  piece  of  land  four  rods  by  ten  in  size,  being  lot  foiir  in  block  ten  in  the 
original  plat  of  the  city  of 'Aurora,  havinjir  had  the  same  under  advise- 
ment, asks  leave  to  report  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  gravel  in  this  bed  is  not  such  as  the  city  should  purchase  as  a 
covering  for  the  streets,  being-  in  certain  veins  too  fine,  and  in  other 

f>Iaces  altogether  too  coarse.  As  there  are  other  points  in  the  city  where 
nta  can  be  purchased  containing  gravel  which  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  graveling  streets,  just  as  accessible  and  quite  as  cheap, 
the  undersij^ned  therefore  recommends  that  the  city  do  not  purchase  the 
lot  at  the  price  offered,  namely,  five  hundred  dollars. 

S.  B.  HAWLEY. 

REPORT   OF   THF  TREASURER   OF   AN    ASSOCIATION. 

The  undersigned,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, herewith  submits  his  annual  report: 

The  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  was  forty-four  (44^  dollars.  During  the  year,  as  shown  hv 
the  acco'inpanving  exhibit  A,  wnich  is  hereto  appended,  there  have  been 
received  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  five  hundred  and  ninety  one 
(591)  dollars  and  eighty-four  (84)  cents.  During  the  same  time  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (257)  dollars  and  ten 
(10)  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurv,  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  society,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- four  (334)  dollars  and 
seventy -four  (74)  cents. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  VAN  OSDEL,  Treasurer,  AT.  r.  M.  B.  A. 
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Dr.    New  York  Mutual  Bbnxfit  Association, 

To  A.  Van  Osdbx,  Treas., 


Cr. 


1877. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  to  as- 
sist various  mem* 

bers $iiaoo 

To  rent  paid  S.  B.,  70.00 

"  carpet 41.00 

"  stationery 5.10 

"  advertising 3»«oo 

Balance  on  hand..  334.74 


1877. 

Jan.     I.  By  balance  on  hand 
from    last   year's 

account $  44<oo 

Dec.  31.  Bv  dues 483.00 

'*  initiation  fees  ..     64.00 
fines 1.84 


« 


$59«.^ 


The  undersif^ned,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  com- 
pared  the  forcsoing^  account  with  tne  vouchers,  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

ARTHUR  H.  KING, 
L.  A.  BRADLEY. 

REPORT  OF   A   SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON   CITY   HALL. 

The  Committee  on  City  Hail  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  present  state  of  the  building  requires  the  early  attention  of  the 
city,  botn  in  reference  to  needed  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  rooms  and  in  general  repairs. 

The  roof  is  in  need  of  immediate  repair,  the  paint  bein^  so  worn 
away  as  to  leave  much  of  the  tin  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  is,  con- 
sequently, badlv  rusted.  The  ceiling,  walls  and  seats  of  the  upper  hall 
also  require  calcimining  and  painting,  and  many  lights  of  glass  need 
resetting.  They  recommend  that  this  room  be  generally  repainted, 
which,  by  the  painter's  estimate,  annexed  and  marked  A,  can  De  done 
for  ninety-one  (91)  dollars. 

In  connection  with  this  improvement,  they  recommend  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  office  of  city  clerk,  oy  constructing  a  platform  eight  inches  in 
height  and  seven  feet  in  width  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  room, 


with  a  low  railing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  same.  This  change  can  be 
cheaply  made  from  the  present  high  railing  in  the  room,  which  should 
be  taken  down.  The  outer  doors  should  also  be  changed  to  swing  out, 
instead  of  in  as  they  now  do.  The  cost  of  these  changes  will  be  but 
eighty-nine  (89)  dollars.  The  entire  sum  required  for  the  above  pur- 
poses will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  dollars. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  CUMMINGS,  ) 

N.  E.  CUSHMAN,  \CommUtee  on  City  Halt. 

A.  W.  HARTMAN.  ) 

A. 

ESTIMATE  FOR   PAINTING  ROOF  AND  INTERIOR   OF  UPPER   HALL. 

For  painting  roof  two  coats,  mineral  paint $26.00 

For  calcimining  ceiling  of  upper  hall 14.00 

For  setting  seventeen  panes  of  large  glass 9.00 

For  painting  walls  two  coats ^^^ 

For  painting  and  graining  seats 18.00 

$91.00 
BARNARD  &.  STONE,  Painters. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   AT   AN    AGRICULTURAL   FAIR. 

To  the  President  and  Superintendent  of  the  Washington  County  Fair : 

Gentlemen  —  Your  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
deciding  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  swine  on  exhibition  at  this 
show,  make  the  following  report: 

The  exhibit  of  different  breeds  is  good,  there  being  nine  distinct 
clnsses  in  the  exhibition.  Of  these,  for  size,  cleanliness  and  generally 
superior  condition,  the  first  premium  is  awarded  to  four  animals  of  the 
Poland  China  breed,  in  pen  C,  division  four.  The  second  premium  is 
given  to  pen  D,  division  three,  containing  three  animals,  SuRolks,  which 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  great  weight,  considering  their  age. 

Very  Respectfully         ARTHUR  MONROE, 

WILBUR  HANCHETT, 
DEXTER  D.  BROWN. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  SECURING  COPYRIGHTS. 


PBIMTBD  TITLB  FOB  BNTBT  BK70BE  PUBLICATION. 

1.  A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or 
muaical  compositioD,  enprraving.  cut,  print,  photu'rraph,  or  a  dencrip- 
tlon  of  the  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or 
desi^  for  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  for  which  copyright  is  desired,  moat 
be  Bent  by  mail,  prepaid,  addreased 

LIBRARL^N  OF  CONGRESS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Thii  mnat  be  done  before  publication  of  the  book  or  other  article. 

COPTBIOnT  rsBs. 

S.  A  fee  of  50  cents,  for  recordinsr  the  title  of  each  book  or  other 
article,  must  be  inclosed  with  the  title  as  above,  aud  60  cents  in  addi- 
tion (or  $1  in  all)  for  each  certificate  of  copyright  under  seal  of  the 
librarian  of  Congress,  which  will  be  transmitted  by  retnm  mail. 

WHAT  IS  BBQUIBED  TO  PEBrBCT  COPYBIGHT. 

8.  Within  ten  days  after  publication  of  each  book  or  other  article, 
two  complete  copies  of  the  best  edition  issued  must  be  sent,  to  perfect 
the  copyright,  with  the  address 

LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  optional  with  those  sending  boolu  and  other  articles  to  perfect 
copyright  to  send  them  by  mail  or  express;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
charges  are  to  l>e  prepaid  by  the  senders.  Without  the  deposit  of 
copies  above  required,  the  copyright  is  void,  and  a  penalty  of  $26  is 
incorred.    No  copy  is  required  to  be  deposited  elsewliere. 

Noncx  OF  coptbioht  to  bb  oiyen  bt  imprint. 

4.  No  copyright  hereafter  issued  Is  valid  nnless  notice  is  given  bv 
inserting  in  everv  copy  published,  on  the  title  page,  or  the  page  fol- 
lowing, if  it  be  a  book ;  or,  if  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print, 
cut,  engraving,  photograph,  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue, 
statuary,  or  model  or  dt»ign  intended  to  l>e  perfected  as  a  work  of  the 
fine  arts,  by  inscribing  upon  some  portion  of  the  face  or  front  thereof, 
or  on  the  face  of  the  substance  on  which  the  same  is  mounted,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  viz. :  ErUered  accordinq  to  act  of  CongreM,  in  ffie  year 

,  tni •,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress^  at  muh' 

intfon.  Or  thus:     CopyrigM^  18 ,  by  A,  B. 

Hie  law  imposes  a  penaltv  of  $100  upon  any  person  who  has  not 
obtained  copyright  who  shall  insert  the  notice  *^  entered  according-  to 
art  of  CoTKjresf^'*'*  etc.,  or  words  of  the  same  import,  in  or  upon  any 
book  or  other  article. 

TRANSLATIONS,  ETC. 

5.  Any  author  may  reserve  the  right  to  translate  or  to  dramatize  his 
own  worlc  In  this  case,  notice  should  1)e  given  by  printing  the  words. 
Right  of  translation  reserved^  or  All  rights  reeerved^  below  the  notice 


of  cop3rright  entry,  and  notifying  the  Librarian  of  CongTeflS  ol  such 
reservation,  to  be  entered  upon  t^e  record. 

DURATION  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

6.  Each  copyright  secures  the  ezclnsive  right  of  publishing  the  book 
or  article  copyrignte<l  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  author  or  designer,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may 
secure  a  renewal  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  ye&rs,  making  forty- 
two  vears  in  all.  Applications  fur  renewal  must  be  accompanied  by 
explicit  statement  of  ownership,  in  the  case  of  the  author,  or  of  rela- 
tloiisliip,  lu  the  case  of  his  heirs,  and  moat  state  definitely  the  date  aud 
place  of  entry  of  the  original  copyright. 

TINE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

7.  The  time  within  which  any  work  copyrighted  mav  be  issued  from 
the  press  is  not  limited  by  any  law  or  regulation,  but  depends  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  proprietor.  A  copyright  may  be  secured  for  a  pro- 
jected work  as  well  as  for  a  completed  one. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

8.  Any  copyright  is  assignable  in  law  by  any  instmment  of  writing, 
but  such  asi*i<;nmeiit  must  im)  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  01 
Congress  within  sixty  days  from  its  date.  The  fee  for  this  record  is 
fifteen  cents  for  every  100  words,  and  ten  cents  for  every  100  words  for 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  assignment 

COPIES,  OR  DUPLICATE  CERTIFICATES. 

9.  A  copv  of  the  record  (or  duplicate  certificate)  of  any  copyright 
entry  will  be  furnished  under  seal,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  each. 

SERIALS  OR  SEPARATE  PUBUCATIONS  TO  BB  COPYRIGHTED  SEPARATELY. 

10.  In  the  case  of  books  published  in  more  than  one  volume,  if  issued 
or  sold  separately,  or  of  periodicals  published  in  numbers,  or  of  en- 
gravings, photographs,  or  other  articles  published  with  variations,  a 
copyright  is  to  m  taken  out  for  each  volume  of  a  book,  or  number  of 
a  periodical,  or  variety,  as  to  size  or  inscription,  of  any  other  article. 

COPYRIGHTS  FOR  WORKS  OF  ART. 

11.  To  secure  a  copyright  for  a  painting,  statue,  model  or  design  in- 
tended to  be  perfected  as  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  so  as  to  prevent  in- 
fringement by  copying,  engraving,  or  vending  such  design,  a  definite 
description  must  accompany  the  application  for  copvright,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  same,  at  least  as  large  as  '*  cabinet  size,''  must  be 
mailed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  within  ten  days  from  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 

FULL  NAVE  OF  PROPRIETOR  REQUIRED. 

13.  Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  must  state  distinctly  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  claimant,  and  whether  the  right  it>  claimed  as 
author,  designer,  or  proprietor.  No  affidavit  or  formal  application  is 
required 
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...IMrlla. 
...Vienna. 

...itfellHniroe. 
...Ball  Lake. 
...UuSalo. 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS.  MEASURES,  WOODS.  HEAT,  COLD,  WAGES,  Etc 


Weights  of  a  Cubic  Foot. 


MatBls. 
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...I.SIf  11 
...l.SM  II) 

:;:^&  if 
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Rate*  of  Speed 
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t 


States 

AND 

Tbrritorics. 


I  Area  in 
I  Square 
Miles. 


No.  of  inhabitanU. 


18T0 


1880 


I  No.  inhalKlMsR.R.in 

I  to  Sq.  Mile  leach  State 

ini880.«     iJan.  1,1882 


Alabama 52,230. 

Arkansas 53.850. 

California 158.860. 

Colorado 103,925. 

Connecticut 4,990. 

Delaware 2,050. 

Florida 58,680. 

Geoixia 59,475. 

lUinois 56,050. 

Indiana 36,350. 

Iowa 56,025. 

Kansas 82,080. 

Kentucky 40.400. 

Louisiana 48,720. 

Maine 33,010. 

Mar>iand 12,210., 

Massachusetts 8,315  , 

Michigan     58.915. 

Minnesota 83,865. 

Mississippi    46,810. 

Missouri 09,415. 

Nebraska 78.855. 

Nevada 110,700. 

N.  Hampshire 9.805. 

New  Jersey 7,815. 

New  York 49,170. 

North  Carolina.. 52,250. 

Ohio 41,060. 

Oregon    96,080. 


.996,992 
..484.471 
.  .560,247 
...39,864 

.537,454 
.  125,015 
..187,748 
1.1&t,109 
2.539.891 
1,680.637 
1,191.792 
.  364.899 
1,821,011 
..726,915 
.626.915 

..;w,8M 

1,467.351 
1,1&4.060 
.  489,706 
.  827,922 
1,721.295 
. .  123,993 
. .  .42,491 
.  818.300 
..906.096 
4,382.759 
1.071,361 
2,6a5,260 
...90.928 


...1,262.605.. 

8(XiS.525. . 

864,694 

194,827.. 

622,700 

146,608.. 

289,498.. 

...1,542.180.. 
. .  .8,077,871 . , 
.  ..1.978,:»1.. 
...1,624.615.. 

,  •  . .  .iMD.IWD  .  . 

...1,648.890.. 

939.946.. 

848,936.. 

984,943 

...1,788.085 
...1,686,837... 

780,778 

...1,181.697 
. .  .2,168.380. . . 

452.402 

62,266 

«>4o,ll91 . . . 

...1.131,110... 
. .  .5.0ftJ.871 . . . 
...1.899,750.. 
. .  .3,198,062. . . 
174.7riK 


States 

AND 

Territories. 


Ar»*a  in 

Squire 

Miles. 


i  No.  of  Inhabitants.   {No.Inhab.iM'sK.R.in 

I  to  Squaro  teach  State 
e.*     iJan.  1,1882 


1870 


18S0 


)Sq 
Mil 


Pennsylvania  ....  45,215. .  .3,521,791 , 

Rhode  Island 1,250 217,358. 

South  Carolina . . .  80,570 705.606 

Tennessee 42,050...  1,258,520. 

Texas 265,780 818,579. 

Vermont 9,565 380,551 . 

Virginia 42,450...  1,225. 163. 

West  ViiTgiuia. . . .  24,ffl0 442,014. 

Wisconsin 56,(>W...  1,064 ,070. 

Territories. 


.  .4,282,891 . 
....276,531. 

. . .  .iWO.O/Y . 

..1,542,859. 
..1,591.749. 
....332.280. 
..1,512,565. 
..  .618.457. 
..1,315,497. 


,  .H4 . 

.221-. 
.32, 
.30. 

..  5. 


.84. 
.35. 

.23. 


.  11,110^ 

223U 

..  1,446 

.    1,822K 
.   6,342 
...965^ 
. .  2,880 

271% 

. .  5,861 


4>     * 


Alaska 577,390 80,178 

Arizona.        .   ..113,020 9,658 40,440 4019^ 

Dakota 119,100 14,181 185,177 1 56 

Dist.of  Columb 70 181,700 177,624. . .  .2537 

Idaho 84,800 14,999..   ..32,610 

Indian  Terrify. . .  84,690 75,000 1 . . .   . 

Montana 146,080 20.595 39,159 

New  Mexico ia!,580 91,874 119.5a5 527^ 

Utah 84,970 80.786.     ..143,968 1 1.0071 

Washington 89,180 23,a55 75.1 10 1 

Wyoming.     97.890 9,118 20,789 472 

Other  lands 6,740 


8.602.270.  8S..Vi5.98:i  ..50.1.V>.7«3. 


130..580 


*In  several  states  there  is  nearly  one  person  more  to  the  square  mile 

than  is  here  mentioned. 
♦  ♦  Include<l  in  the  railroatl  mileage  of  Maryland. 


Principal  Countries  of  tiie  World;  Population,  Area,  Religion  and  Government. 


Country. 


Population. 


Date  of  I 
Centtuti. 


Area  of 
Square  Mites. 


Inhabitantf 
to  Sq.  Mite. 


Capital. 


Population.    I   Prevailing  Religion. 


Form  of 
Government. 


Chitia  (Est.),  Including  Corea.. 388,631  ^5 1882 4,503,788 88.3 Peking 1,648^) Buddhic Empire 

Briliah  India 254,889,516 1881 1,425,723 178.7 Calcutta 684.658 Hindoo Empire 

Ruaala 98,297.407 1879 8,387,816 11.7 St.  Petenburg 876,575 U  reek  Church Empire 

United  States,  with  Alaska 50,442.1166 1880 3,602,290 14 Washington 147.307 Protestant Republic 

German  Empli-e 45.234,061 1880 212,091 213 BerUn 1,122.360 Protestant Monarchy 

AuMtria-Hungary 37,788,246 1881) 240,942 157 Vieana 726,105 Catholic Monarchy 

France 37,672,048 1881 21>4,0B2 ltrt.6 Paris 2,269,023 CathoUc Republic 

Japan 35,925,31.H 1880 148,700 241.6 Toklo .811,510 BwMhic Empire 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 35,262,762    ....1881 120,879 291 London 4,764,312 Protestant Monarchy 

Iljjy 28,452,639 1881 114,298 248 Rome 300,467 Catholic Monarchy 

Turkish  Empire   42.213.400 1882 2,396,692 17.6 Constantinople 1,075,000 Mohammedan Monarchy 

gpain  16,625,8»J0 1877 182,752 .90 Madrid 397.680 Catholic Monarchy 

British  America 4,324,810 1881 3,470,392 IJi Ottawa 27,412 Protestant Monarchy 

Brazil 9.883,622 1872 3,287,963 .3 Rio  Janeiro 274,972 Catholic Monarchy 

Mexico  (Estimated) 10,025.649 1881 743,948 12.1 Mexico  aty 238.500 Catholic Republic 

Belgium 5,519.»i4 1880 11,373 485 Brussels 394.940 Catholic Monarchy 

Bavaria...!. 5.284.778 1«80 29,992 180 Municb 230.023 Catholic Monarchy 

Sweden  (Estimated) 4,572.245 1881 170,979 27 Stockholm 168,775 Protestant Monarchy 

Persia  (Estimated) 7.653,600 1881 610,000 12.5 Teheran 200.000 Mohammedan Monarchy 

Portugal 4.160.315 1878 38,510 113.9 Lisbon 246.343 Catholic Monarchy 

Holland-Netherlands 4.114,077 1881 12,648 325.1 The  Hague 123,499 Protestant Monarchy 

Colomfcia 3.001,323 1870 504,773 5.9 Bogota. 46,000 Catholic Republic 

Switzerland 2,846,102 1880 1.'>.902 178 Berne 44.087 Protestant Confederation 

Peru '. 3.049,945 1876 503.718 6 Umo. 101,488 Catholic Republic 

Austraiokia 2,862.103 1881 3,156j841 0 • Protestant Monarchy 

ChilK  Estimated) 2j223,434 1882 207,350 10.7 Santiago. 387,081 Catholic Republic 

Bolivia 2.300.000 1880 Unknown La  Pas 70.372 Catholic Republic 

Denmark....  ..  1,960.039  18H0 13,784 143 Copenhagen 273,323 Protestant Monarchy 

Wuritemberg 1.971,118 1880 7.675 256.8 Stuttgart 117^03 Protestant Monarchy 

Nor\vay 1.925,000 1881 122,869 15 Christlania 122.036 Protestant Monarchy 

Venezuela...... .2,075,245 1881 439,120 4.7 Caracas. 55.638 Catholic Republic 

Argentine  Republic 2,540.000 1882 1,500,000 1.7 Buenos  Ayres 289,925 Catholic Republic 

Qreeoe 1,979,305 1881 25,041 79 Athens. 140.000 Greek  Church Monarchy 

Baden....!... 1,570.254 1880 5,851 271.8 Karlsruhe. 49,J)98 Catholic Grand  Duchy 

Guatemala! 1.252,497 1881 41,830 .2.9 New  Guatemala 55,728 Catholic Republic 

Ecuador  (Estimated) 1.066.137 1875 251,322 4.3 Quito 80,000    Catholic Republic 

Hesse 936340 1880 2,866 326.9 Darmstadt 48.1.'>3 Protestant Grand  Duchy 

Liberia....!.. 1,068.000 1880 143X) 74.7 Monroria 13,000 Protestant Republic 

Hay ti  (Estimated) 800.000 1880 10,204 78.2 Port  au  Prince 22,0(X) Catholic Republid 

Uruguay 438.245 1880 73,538 r^.Q Monterideo 73.353 Catholic Republic 

San  Salvador, 554.785 1878 7^225 77 San  Salvador 14,0(X) Catholic Republic 

Nicaragua....!!! 350.000 49,500 6.9 Managua 8.000 Catholic Republic 

Honduras..!!! 350.(KX) 39,600 9 Tegucigalpa 12.000 r>itholic Republic 

San  Domingo 300.000 1880 18,045 10 San  Domingo 10,000 Catholic Republic 

Paraguay 293,J«4 1876 91.970 3.2 Asuncion 48,000 Catholic Republic 

Costa  RIctt! 18f>.OLiO 1879 2l»,040 7 San  Jose 2,0(X) Catholic Republic 

Hawaii........ 64.131 6.400 10 Honolulu 14.HV2 Protestant...., Monarchy 


*  Australasia  has  seven  organized  colonies— New  South  Wales,  Victoria.  (Queensland.  South  Australia.  Western  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  TaxnmniH, 
whose  respective  capitals,  with  the  population  of  each  city  in  1881,  are  as  follow:  Sydney,  2*).427;  Melbourne.  282.981 :  Brisbane,  31.109;  Adelaide.  38.479 ; 
Perth.  5,007:  Auckland,  39,866;  Bobart-Town,  19,440.  There  hi  no  general  seat  of  government  in  Australasia,  the  whole  being  controlled  by  the  home  govern- 
ment in  England. 


GEOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL.  AND  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Area  aad  Papulation  of  the  Earth. 


..■4a.iwi.ooo  1.4TB.  TO*.  moT: 


punBenibouTl.ocaiimmiAiniKorrr'ilclnn 

ri>enmi>DnturdMlhspnanuiiin  It  aa.TlS3.SSS.  orB1.9S4  ppr  dv. 
B.TSi)[>«iii>ur.M  |minTnul*,orI  prr  kcowL  li  li  e>iLmAtnl  iIihI 
thepopulKtlonortha  Mirth  at  Ui>  pnent  time  la  Mnic  IikshmiI  r' 
Ui*nl"Dr  mrljruiieaillUoll  pvrmanUi. 

TMBVOnnduixliin  at  Illk  UmaitiDDi  Ilie  ^<ibe  ti  tblny-thn 

thiitislr  bprnrf  ibe  KrenUFDih.    Oui  nr  10,000  pTwnii  oiiLv'oDe 


BBLiaiOKS. 


IM.OOO       Chrhlian 


...flTiknoa.ooo 


Oceans,  Seas,  Bays  and  Lakes. 


'S^T'i 


SkS::: 


,v.^:;: 


Highest  Mountains  and  Cities  in  the  World. 


l.'tStu. 

"Sim' 


4^J'*^[I 

JiTnii:::..,. 

B     k'^l"""  1 

The  Longest  Rivera  of  the  V 


.    RockrU 
'.'.  KODlkoa 


M  ed]t«Tuu>u . . 


:siberU 

.  Eim,  Nubl*.  Bine  Nile,  A 

„  „ Cfifu. Tlilii«.„.., „ 

Lena Siberia Roltlilaajlrkiitak AinleO 

NIcar Boodan Bue  ol  ML  Idma OuKort 

SL^wnrm  ..  Canada Rtvar  St.  LmiU ..urSt.  L. 

Volga. Buaila. Lake  la  VDlhanakT Cuniu 

MajUk^ Blam  TblbM Chiliiw 

'"■•"'         HlDil(»taii....LlnlgTlilbet AnMir 


S.TSO 


Mukeoi 


najXKitn. 


gSiS5S'oi 


Historical  Facts  Relating  to  the  United  States. 


1^1         Stacea.         |  tlhtn  SaEUuL  I        By  niuiiii. 


^ g?as! 

St    DclBirarg* CapaSi 

IM    CoQiiecncut*,.,  WIndwi 
—    MarylauiJ'  .        ~-  -- 

BhiMlemar., 

KanhCarolliia'  AllMnurle., 

Bouttt^roliiia'  Port  RoVaii 
FtmnixlTaala.*  rtilladelpbl 

SftfiTuM ','.','.'..  Sao  Anionia 

-KK VEnmnne* 

Iberville... 


WBrt  VlrtUila..  <aiM  Vlrgli 


Principal  Exports  of  Various  Countries. 

■ajTrb.  franklaceiue,  gamarablc. 
«iv»  —•iiuiu.  u>i.,  bofpi.  wuol'nn,  [ln^ll^l»^:B8,  Turlom  mauatoclnre*. 

■  CoLoflf— Brand;.  nliKvoetrlcbreiiibrrs,  taldei.  Ulluw. 
^.-TKAL  AUKKiOA— Lugwoud,  inatioRiiiiy,  liidlgo,  cocoa. 
Cbiba— Tea,  illli.  Daokeeu.  porcelain,  upliiin.  anlSet'ot  iTorj'  aD,i  nrarl. 
DDtiuiic— OraiD,  iioneL  eaule.  iieer,  pork.  bnRer,  and  cheeie. 
"'^TKaa.WKsTMiaaiidBODTHKBHAniiCA— Gold.l»ori,  oitrlch  feaihpn. 
rpT  — Rli»,_rralii-llniB«l,Irulu,lnillen,  coHon,  •ogar. 
A piOBana SawOumiAoA— Coffey coiion,  InSgo,  rrulB,  nitrar.  M»uM. 
.M'K— Bllkt  woolflBi,  lliiena.  ootloni  wins,  brandi,  powplaln,  10511. 
•I  isr— Uaeiui["><<li.TarloiuinannSUtDr»ar  illrer.  Mjiner  Ttc. 
ir  KitlTMH— WooleiULcDnonii,  llueni.  hanlware,  iHircelalu,  etc. 
I  ^  LAHO— WbiUeoa  whUa  bune.aeal  BkUia. 
co^riK— Conoii,ittt«,  rite,  siigur,  cuITm,  oplnm.  indtRO. 
.L.vMi— Fine  llneiis.  wooleni,  butler,  elieete.  varloun  iiiaimf»clut*i. 
r  if  _Hin.  wfnta.  grain,  oil,  fralla. 

..inena,  beef,  batter.  tElLow,  bldea.  potatoea,  barley,  etc 
■"    '  ■  -■      gDod<,,Iap«nw»rB,  ngrcclalu. 
igwDod,  cnchlneal,  fruits. 

I«,  wln^  ellk,  cotloii,  rice,  rhubarb,  gnni,  imirdi.  eit 
—  —  "-irk,  metunrr.  «ugar.  eoaon,  rmlu. 
InTtlBiber.  fur«,liiUow  plaOiu. 


ass 


lloi^iilal 


InEa,  BralnTtl . , 

-Sllki,  WOOL  wine,  olL  fmll*. 

—Iron,  steel,  mpper,  timber,  ^.u. 

StrrrzEBULBD— Watehea.  jewalir,  paper,  lacei.  linen.  coRi<n  and  illk  coodi.  eb 
Tnoa-.^r-n^i.  /,„.,.  mttoQ,  0(1,  wlnee,  oarpeta,  mnalln.  iwonla. 

aiattf— Laniber.  beet  pork,  Osli,  Dnooas.  Hnoleaa. «, 
luur,  wbMt.  aall,  ooal,  conani.  noolans.  ac 
Ootton.  rice,  tobaeco.  eom.  Imnber,  pitch,  truili. 

I'ELA  —  Biinr,  colTee,  I'ocoa,  cotton.  I  rid  lafi,  fntlla. 
"     ■-     -  i  .         iitoQ.  IndigD.  ttullB. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  REFERENCE. 


Presidents  of  the  Unfted  Stales. 

Towers,  Etc. 
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...flmi»nr 
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HI. 

g^"„^rT'i^^T>7r::::■,;::::::;:: 

WMhlnglon  Monumenl 

.•.■■B&iwiMJ::::: 

::| 

Capacity  of  Large  Roans. 

area  o/ 1B.9  tuchu  lauair. 


DBtliednl,  Ploreuoe iCa 

CuttieilnLAnlwcrP M.C 

St.  JotlD'C^Mru ....iS! 

Notre  Dknw,  Pkrii ai,0 

ledrSTPlM 18.« 


ei.HuK'i.  Venice. T.MW 

Opan.HaiiiM  (nd  ThMlin. 

Barnnni'i  Hippodrome, 

l^Se^'S'iSi"  pKi"' ■  *""*" 

UelpwJ. ?! .'I  g.8B5 

Cu-loFBlleo.G«no» 8,M0 

OM™-Hoi»6,T«aBlqh S.SOr 

AdelphI  Tbeuer,  Ctaia<a!    E,SSS 
ImparlaL  si.  Fitenburg..    ■.ISO 

La^u1ft,IIiUD Sua 

Aeademy  o[  Paria,  Pu-lB. , .    IDSi 
CoTeDcOanlen.  Ijji'  "^' 

AcMlemrorMuilCi.,  > 
Boilon  Ttmter.  Bonoo. 

MiuldBalLBoiion. 

Otand  Opera -KMI,   Nr 

*L  C!iarle»"Tiie»Mr,"Ni 


s.5es 


.    8.178 


Omnd  Owra-HouM.S.  T.     1.883 
t^ra-  HouBft  Diiroll.,    . '.    1>BU 

Grand  Opiifi-Hoiiii.'uiii;      '^^ 


Open 


'^or^'iu.'!!""!^!!!!"..*.'!'  i.o 

Oiiern-Uoiue,  MontreftL,,.       8 

Periods  of  Digestion. 


Kggs,  wlilppe'J."riw!!!!l!!!i  1 


Xm,  ftrab.  r»v.'. '.'.a 

.Appltn,  tour,  mellov.  rav. .  S 
-Cabbage,  with  rlnenr,  nn  s 

Milk,  raw. . a    IS 

Eras,  Ireih.  nnsMd 3    IS 

Turkey,  dnmeitlc.  roaaleil  .  S   SO 


tieuK,  pod.  UollF 


TirollwI... 
Bab,  broUi 


t>.tHiU«d... 


Eigi.f rasX'BOtt'imUeiL '. '. '. 
B*er»ieak,Tjrollt' 
MdUoo,  frsflb,  bi 
Manon,  ft — ■■   ■- 
Bonih  be-' 
Ublekan 

OTnen.fns1 

Porkaluk,  liroileCL.~.: 
Mutwn.  P—- 

OyiMra,  Irn^'a'l^ 


n.  tnab.  roaiMd... 


B,  flat^oUe; 


S.-Ml!^'.'^ 


iL  fresh,  broiled... 


yowls,  domeBti  c,"'bo  iiti'. '. ', 
Oatt,  oJiL  MlCAd,  boiled... 

Pork,  Balled.  bDlled!::!!!: 

Veal.  rnata!frled 

Cabbage.  iMlled 


Porhro 


Capacity  of  a  Freiglit  Car.* 

Whiiky HDburelM. 

Lime* ".".". '.  '.'.    '.'.  v.  ~. ".'.'.'.'.  n     " 

KlDur .00       " 

E™ IMlolBO      " 

Ki.mr WOssckt. 

Wood 8  cords. 

CulUe IflloBOlwiid. 


Quantity  of  Seed  to  Plant. 

InaraB^  BmU.— 1,000  pUWi  W 

feau.-l  qc  planu  IBOrCof  row. 

»«<«.— 1  OS,  pIsDU  160  ft.  of  row. 
Jabbaft.—\  OB.  glT*»  S.MOplanla. 
Oeitry-ljiujiltu  7,000  planu. 

ItlTes  7,000  plana. 


10  tills. 


— loi 


olOOR. 


CHRONOLOGY   OF   IMPORTANT    EVENTS. 

Aflrr  CkrUL 

Deaih  of  Jowplius. 

Jenualem  reCnlli 1: 

The  Bomaiudeatronid  880.000  Jews  and 

banlBhed  the  rest  from  Judea 1: 

The  SlUelnOoUilc. 8 

Uoneaboei  made  of  Iron 4. 

LatiD  Unurneceuedtobatpolien fl: 

Pans  matCi  at  Quills B. 


Harlaer'a  eompasa  osed 

Coal  dug  (or  mel 

OblmnetBllmpul  to  bouses. 
Speciaoles  loienled  bj  an  Iti 
Tlie  am  Envllsa  Mouse  of  C< 
Tallow  candTes  for  llghU 

Wool^clolli  msdelnEngiai 

America  dlseotered!;:"::":' 
Pint  book  printed  In  Englan 


After  Chriit. 


Rerognltionor  Aliieilcan  Independenre.. 

Bank  at  England  BnsDended  raab  piyiDt, 

Nspoleon  I,  crowned  emperor. 

DetUi  or  Napoleon 

Telegraph  Invented  hjr  Horse 

Great  BrelnCtalcaco 


POPUUTION  OF  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


iT-r  lal'i 


"sr  I  a  Ic:? 


Aiwltan.  Mui 

tnoUin,Jl.r. 


N.J ll.at...l.lN,Hi 

CutoB.Ohla Hja IH.IB' 


ODb(Ma,M.T 

<lii<uiollbliiS..lo-* 

ADBiionl.H.a 

CortluHl.ll.  r 

Chlckapm.  HmiH.... 


PvitT.  Oonn....... 


tBnVtjBt.lnt." 


tinuid  Itai>lil.,Mlcli a.OU...  .HIIJIM. ,. 


id,K.Y IIJU,.. 


Xew  Lnndoii.  Coan . 


...U.I1T »aMT5,.. 


PtallkdelphU,  Pj 


B»iii!inky.Ohlo... 


Great  Cities  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  the  Worid. 


.Vo-i »/«(,. 

I'-ss-l  ikI 

X«m.-/Cil,. 

["e-  1  SS 

■KS? 

w™,./m,. 

1  'rsr 

'   ^ 

k;^' 

<--|tc.^S.Y 

....JS,011....t7M*>l>. 
....ll,«l» S","< 

..ittjn..»^».iM 

.'.'..S»,»».'.''t.«T.J4S 

w["*"^'"p' 

»!.»•..  ■■»™J»- 

!!l4.N 

Weyraonth.'llufc... 

:::::1X'. 

tWTMO. 
..IU.*0*. 

in  ,000. 
.js.'oco. 

ta.n 

VlrFlnliCltT.Kev... 

Vlckiburt.  HlH 

w.r-lvk.R.1 

WorrMler.  M»M  .... 

W»Mr>ll«.l(.  r 

WMKHCkFLItl.!!! 
WaUklil.N.y 

.*.'... w'.TO  ....»I,JW«. 

...   n.»w tsi.tn. 

.','!!,'iiW!!.'.,,.... 

YooHrn..  M,  T 

TouB»ttown.Ohlo.. 

r::=:; 

!!ii.u 

...tM 

Great  Cities  of  tlie  World,  Outside  of  the  United  States,  Having  100,000  Inhabitants.' 


I ' —  la: 


l»~"-l.5g 


I  ,»,■,,.■.  !»■..■.  I  ac  I 


I 


QnlffBbvFf Oomuir,.. 


...England lBBl....l'XA3a 


LlEgi Bol(tan 


. .  .TnrkaHn-AiU  .BB IS/ifiXt 

...amniui^. iiWO.,.,IW;UI 


...i^wwo i8»i..aai»fa3 

...Bb^mhiI ia8I....III;B$a 

-.-'"It- ia8i....Ht,eei 

...PonosKi is78,.,.ioejMfl 

...Atria bl lOOMD 

...ChlnL EM...  1 ,618,800 


ABnTU-Hnn'r. .  I  mo. . .  .TM,  l<M 


GOU>  m  SILVER  PRODUCTIOII  AND  MOUNT  OF  HOIIEV  1*  CIRCUUTIOII. 


Precious  MaUli  In  the  UniM  SUIm. 

Estimile  ot  the  ToUl  ProdiKBon  ol  Gold  m4  Hint. 

fio<d  rttm  Ul  CountriM. 

VnttCdSUlH «.IM,OU 

omet  From. 

SJMS 

SiSSS'S 

Amounl  ot  Bpmie 

iBlh.  UnHed  aUto.  Not.  1, 

CniMdautH m^i.io 

i>>i»iit>ordo 

sras,",-.'. 

VnrtODl  <H>ailDtal,..  MJMjH* 

•tarmimj M*.m,a> 

malt.                              ^nwiciil. 

ToUl •iM.lOO.MO 

■  Mi»l'Ia'Ii 

N.nd. tn.us,»t.tT 

rm^.. !::;!. ..M7™*ii 

idmio 

Onto- 

II«»»<1« 

..loiirijK-u 

.  .lS*M»I.It 
...7Jlll.»17il 

Ut«l> 10»WI7,9i 

Art"" S,M1.»1.« 

HonUn. .tjmjM.H 

lllcl.l(.„,L.Rup-ri.S..njll,IH 

Amount  ot  Paper  Money 

PjpermoneT H».atMt 

.peclelnU.S tnmSM 

Peni '.'.'.M?l7im 

T«lal<loMi>dSllnrh«« 
Me3t0lB7B. 

o"C.''".':"-.v.:::::S:S::;; 

Knr  HbiIco..., 

'      «j«,wr.sw 

Wj-omliW 

w,omiBi!"::::;::;...ii,T«i,oo 

0™rBlt WJ.X 

TtM  Total  Prmluotion 

frDiD  lb*  Bu-Ti«i  period  to  Uis 

Si'X°""'"''lijSiSi5oo 

SilMrFramMIGointrlsi. 

i;ii'>^,".''."f^.*:;:S11S£ 

::"::'S;IJi:t; 

OlhtP  Eurcpeu 

Nt-JUmp^lrt. 

11,(II9.» 

•v™ 1.11H.»7,0M 

*u.in..Hunt,.rT....llH,t.l*H 

v,mooii»mitri«...l«.»ijM 

Totil UMSti.tui 

"^''^ 

AHOUKT  OF  mit  IN  CmCUUTION  FOR  UGH  PERSON  IN  DIFFERENT  COONTRIES. 


jiw.j  rvf.  I  arM.  1^^       OmmHa.  Jtw|    r^n.    |bp«.  |p™. 


i-i  ~-  i-ia 


LUMBER    MEASURE. 

rd  I  Inch  thlch  rrom  3  to  90  InchcB  widfi,  Hnd  rrom  4  U  H  tnl  loiw.  BM  tbe  rollowinr  tA 
namtwror  r«vt  tn  lenBth:  tbof>«  Bt  tbe  ektrenie  left  the  width  or  tbe  board  In  inohri- 


J^S^S 


[;::ii;t::ffl:t::S|:I:::2:J."j'^; 


FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  | 


Thia  finanolal  •tatemant  r 


],  WUblDftOD 

10  a.  Wublneioajj 

n  Q.  WuaiD«u>n 
IS  a.  wuiiioK 

i.  Wublnff 

3.  WuhlnffUin  J( 

in  a.  WubiDgton  Jc 


iiiD  AiUms,- ■ 


u  Jaffsrwu- 
D  AutmBarr. 

in  Gsorga  OUnton 

m  Oeorge  Clinton 

in  ONirgl  Cllntoii 

in  Gsorge  CllDtou 


,,  BlbrldgsOsirr... 
..  Elliriam OortTt-- 

John  Oalllud.... 

.lohD  Oslllkrd.... 


u  Jotiii  CCklboua... 
n  aoihona... 
II  JobD  COalboan... 


..  Martin  VioBnfeo,, 
n  VaoBawn,. 
la  VuiBaren 
Id  TkaBarCD 


1^615.11313 


ia.B6T,SSt  t 
ia.30B.8B  4  4 
1S.SSS.6M  f 


3B.iro.9«0  3S 
3B.Ut8,a3a  33 
S8.fi83.4»3  35 
48.li44.4B5  51 


17.BT8.BSi 
15,314.171 


a3,S85.S04 
3t,1a3.3BS4B 
2a.H9A.7B4 
XS,4afl,47B  53 


S4,25T.9BS  4S 
:J4, 601.983  44 
17,573.14156 


SaWlBM  04 
78.437.404  77 
80.747,587  39 
83.703,17^07 

33.031479  33 
79,236.539  19 
7a408.flB8  77 
83,975.394  35 


83.313,150  50 
75.733,370  SB 
BB.ai8.39B  B4 
B5,1B5.317  B1 

S 7.033. IBS  0« 
53,173.317  53 
48,005.587  7B 
45,308,787  » 


SB.  B8  7. 437  BB 
83.S4B.e7B  98 
80.876,877  38 
BO.  388. 777  77 


81.054.  OSfi  9B 
73.9B7.aS7  80 
37.475,048  S7 

58.431,413  fi7 


7.001,898  B3 

4.7B0.083  08 

37.513  05 

83S.957 


jH.K.Palk... 

Ju.  K-PolK... 

K.Polk.. 


Zub.  Taylor. 
M.  PlUmors.. 


Fikot.  Were*. 

Praat.  Plene. 

lu.  Bnebanan 
lu.  Bachai 
lu.  Bnelikt 


A.  Lincoln.. 


:illiirdFUlmorel.l 

/in.lLKlng 1 

.  R.  AKlilsan 1 


].  O.  Breckenrldgc. 


Hannibal  Samlln. 


LariiMtcS.  FoBt 
BenJ.  F.  Wade. . . 


8ehn]rlsrOoUiu... 
SotlurlerOolCkl... 
ttehuylerCDltu... 

SctoorltrColtu... 


187S|R.B.  ntya. 


r.'DivId  Diiii.. 


Bfi.SBB.43S 

44,004,718  !B 
48.475,104  81 
48.713,508  83 

54.577,081 
75.473.170 
83.134,775  85 
73.738,341    - 

71,374.587 
83.053,180 
83.678.843  93 
77,053,115  65 

85.387.813  08 
585.587,963  74 
388,815.811 
,395,541,114  35 


3,308.134  07 
10.4S4.aSl  14 
S.57S.84SS8 
5.390.875  54 

18.694.480  73 
30.60 1.3SB  38 
31.748. 933  00 
33,461.653  50 

15,335.803  01 
16,530,303  97 
SB.816.984TT 
47,044,863  38 

e3.08tl5l  60 
63.4»B.7T8  6B 
68.304.7*8  03 
65. 113.841 71 


38.899.SII  86 
44.811.88108 

58,496.88788 
84,843,387  88 

80.680.878  73 
514.175.413  13 
.113.773,138  53 
.816,784.370  57 

1.880.647.888  74 
3.773,136.173  «9 
1.878.13B.103  87 
1.611.687,851 19 


584.777.896  11  3,588.451.318  »4 
703.807,842.88  3,480.673.437  81 
691  680.858  80  3,393.111.333  31 
681,536.370 11{M63,161,338  78 


SS4.044,SB7  81 
734.B86.933  33 
681.000.885  3> 


l.a34.48i.BA9 10 
351.690.468  43 

1 80,38  ^06T  1 
477,330,017  Se 

,338.653  59  1.366.109.893  53 
5S3,89^767  OS  1.24  9. 49  5.071 00 
SB5.386.B15  66  1.110.4I^370  68 

I 
..312.114.888  H3.<1«B,««3.33T  3 
..R...337,l«l,43»57,I,B18.3!3,tM  03 

I 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  REFERENCE. 


Uniled  Slales  Soldiers  in  the  Lite  Civil  War. 


Raligiout  Denominatloni  In  Iha  Uniled  StalN. 


l.SA.\£A..l.St^L 


UnimdM  EpUcaiKl 

Ifiittaerui  ...,„.,..„,  ,„,.,.„., 

Piwbiurtui 

grii^lu  (Dlwlplia  St  CliriM>... . 
FnrtHtABL  EpkKOIML 


Education  of  Preaidentt. 

Wushington.^  Fair  Eng-liib  edu- 


Jefferson W 

Madison Pr 

Adiinii,J.  Q..Hi 

lackior 

Vu  a 

Kifv. 


.Aaderoic  caur«c 
.'aiWiit  nidliKnu. 


Arthur UoioD  ColWc. 

Monroe  and  Harrison  dEd  not 
[ridiule.    MooToe  left  college  la 


Harrison  from  pamiln|r  a  fbIL 
course.  Polk  K^dualcS  al  i), 
Tyler  nt  17.     The  nuijotily  gradu- 


Hl  PTAibTlerlaaa  . . . 


FDreignera  In  Ihe  Unllad  Stain, 


Slranglh  of  Ico. 

•niBlk.  Thtrkrrtt.  SimrtlS. 

iippnrt  s  mui.  1  Biaiii  laeta»~wiii  lupiHirt 


PolitlMl  Representallon. 

Number  of  PrBsidenlial  BleCt- 
ort.    Uniled  Stmcs  Scn;tt(ns  and 

each  Slute  it  enlillcd  10  by  Con- 


Kenlncky... 
LouisUoa... 

Maine 

Maryland... 


MissiitippI g.. 

Miuourf. 16., 

N.  HuBpihire.  4.. 
New  loraey.,..  9- 
New  Vork'....J6.. 
NorIhCwolina.lr  ._ 

Ohio ij-. 

Oregon 3.. 


The  Time  of  Fa«l  Trotters. 


£±^^ 


Kate  Sprtt|rnB..,..,...,ilH.,, 

Bvbvrt  Mc^revor Ll.tS.-. 

FanDiWIIhenpoon..  .3.  laJW . 
LudTTbom ztiaij. 

XMnlihl 


.3.t8w....isn 


:iS"«l:::: 


Sevan  Wonders  ol  the  World. 

PjnunW.  or  Egypt. 

Ciplhillne  miU  al  Rume. 
Temple  of  Diana,  .1  Ephe.u.. 

andrti,  Etm 


BOARD,  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL,  AND  SHORT-RATE  IN^JURANCE  TABLES.  2tt5 

EXPENSE  OF  BOARD   PER  DAY. 

iDDd  coDTtDlent  fortbe  proprletoni    I    Hnd  Iba  prt»  of  Ave  da^B*  board  >t  fSCD  p«r  week.  It  Mill  be  fbiiDd  br 

..  ^  giving  the  prtte  par  day  whert  Ibe       reftrence  lo  be  SS-iT.    (Bee  table).    Wbea  the  board  eiceeda  IIO.IW 

a  certain  ipecllled  price  per  week.     Ttiag,ir  It  U  deilrvd  to    |    per  week,  donble  Iba  nombera. 


D.y.. 

BOo. 

70«. 

«1.00 

•  i.« 

•i.ao 

|1.7» 

*1 

■s-so 

•3.S0 

•3 

•3.50 

•* 

U.59 

M 

M 

•t 

•8 

•B 

•  10 

*- 

.a 

l.» 

.w 

1.99 

1.90 

l.Tl 

1.9S 

-4.67- 

s.as 

A7 

6.(10 

0       !      .W 

w 

i.» 

l.M 

Tm- 

"^57 

2.» 

im 

-*;«' 

-?■* 

MS 

.«        M 

J7 

1,75 

-iofl- 

».» 

1       1      M 

LEGAL  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL  fN  DIFFERENT  STATES 

SUM  •»!  TBTlWrtB. 

Wl».l, 

.86. 

!54: 

,58. 
.88. 
JS8. 

!se! 
!m! 

.58 

.58. 

!5»! 

-M. 
.50. 
.58. 

!S8! 

lu! 

:»: 
:j8! 

,58. 

!5eI 

!m! 

M. 

0.tt 

las! 

1; 

!89! 

Isa! 
-a! 
Js! 
lao. 

:g: 

-M. 

Isa! 

.85. 

!»! 

:S 
S. 

-BS. 

■»: 
1 

.^s. 

.45- 
!48! 

:«; 

:^'l 

cm.. 

IH 

.TO. 

fLT 

'^■ 

pIm- 

o.,™. 

u,^ 

».„.,«.. 

^El 

piKb- 

'^ 

^ 

IT 

■S' 

"i«?' 

>»- 

««. 

11^ 

>b^ 

IM. 

i»^ 

M. 

If.     1     IM. 

iH 

.»^ 

!».- 

.M. 

lb.. 

ib^ 

coioSdi'.::::::" 

Dakota...".""!! 

..flO.. 

!!(»!! 

!;»:: 

..flO.. 
-.80.. 

!!«!! 

..SO- 

!!»!! 

!!»!! 
..ao.. 

..80.. 

!!»:: 

..BO.. 

::»:: 

..80.. 

!!flo!! 

;;«;; 

.'.to'.'. 

..«).. 

'.'.IX).~. 

!!54!; 

..S8-, 

!!m!! 

..so.. 

;|:: 

!!ii!: 

!lso!! 

..w.. 

..58.. 

- 

!;86:: 

Kira-!!;::;;: 

'.  .3*.'. 

::bb:: 

M. 

'u! 

;l; 

!!bo:: 

1; 

.«. 
:»: 

:4fl! 

.«- 

.4H. 

.«. 

!«! 

Harjland 

Jllaiaurl. 

Jlonwna 

Nebraska 

::4g:: 

..48., 

;t; 

..5lL. 

!!4o!! 
!!5ii!! 

..90.. 
..48.. 
-Si-. 

!!5(i!; 

58 
18 
H 

VI 

M 
51 

M 

98 

!iol 
!*! 

£ 

!-! 

!!48!! 

..BO.. 

iibo:: 

-!5d:! 

;|;;f:|; 

■S- 

M. 

..80.. 

!!8o!! 

-.80.. 

!!e6!! 



!!m!! 

!«!! 

..BH.. 

!!BeI! 
!!b8!1 

lis! 
I4a; 

;;| 

"ao:: 

K:',='::::::: 

Horlli  Carolina... 

«hla _ 

0«K<"i   

Booth  uiralinii:: 
!=.?■.::::;:;: 

WMb'nrtonTif:: 

SrS.S"'-:::; 

::«i:! 

iS: 

l!.w! 

!!8o!I 

!:«o:: 

::«o!: 

"«:: 

!!?*!! 
Via!! 

!!39:; 

::68" 

!«: 

.40. 
.45. 

::{!:: 

!!Ba:: 

::■»" 
!:8a:: 

::bo:: 

onlir  legalize  and  rvcognlie  Iho  Standard  United  SUte*  tinthel,  wltbonl  re 

SHORT   INSURANCE  RATES. 


It  (be  Ibtlowtoa  (able  mar  be  teen  the  cnaloniary  abort  ralea 

'ance  for  perloda  leaa  than  a  rear  or  month. 

liFt.iMATiDM,— When  the  rate  UoDe  percent.,  or|l  od  9100  lb 

For  Periods  of  Several  Years. 


rear,  the  n 
jSee  (able.) 


■  vBaR. 

.Yi««. 

1Y.A«. 

S  va*as. 

Chsrjte  Ihll  Profmrtlon 

1  mo. 

1  mo 

,    ^0. 

tr- 

S  mo. 

A  or  JO  per  cent. 

t :: 

.1    " 

'S    " 

4    " 

16 " 

"  60    "       " 

II    " 

i8    ■' 

It : 

3!    •' 

30    " 

"  70    "       ■• 

I :: 

\t :: 

3S    " 
40    -' 

:^:  :: 

9    " 

i8    " 

37    " 

36  '■ 

4,'!    " 

30    " 

40  " 

SO    " 

"  90 "  " 

33    " 

sa   " 

"  95   "      " 

e  (or  ons  nonlh  la  ^S)  i>r  Ibc  I 
For  (IX  moiKbs  It  woord  be  14-1 


For  Periods  Less  fhss  One  Year. 


I  month,  A  of  annual  n 
■       -      ft       - 
i       "      A       " 
1      "     M      ■ 
i      ■■     i»      " 


s,  Jl  of  annual  u 

u  ■■ 

«  " 

II  " 

«  ■■ 


For  Periods  Loss  thso  Ose  Hostii. 


5  daj«,j^of  monthly  rs 
to  "     *        -  .        ' 


|i5dB)'s,,^ormonthlyrate 
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AGRICULTURAL  TABLES  FOR  FARMERS,  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 


For  many  facts  and  figures  In  these  various  reference  tables,  credit  Is  dne  the  "  American  Almanac,**  edited  by  A.  R.  Spofford,  **  Moore's 
Universal  Assistant,**  by  R.  Moore,  the  **  American  Farm  and  Home  Cyclopedia,**  by  H.  R.  Allen,  **  Farmers'  and  Mechanics*  Manual,**  by  Geo. 
£.  Warring,  ''Statesman's  Year  Book,"  by  Frederick  Martin,  ''The  Circle  of  Useful  Knowledge  **  and  other  valuable  works. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Length  of  time  that  the  seeds  of  various  herbs  and  vege- 
tables retain  their  powers  of  germination. 


Vegetables. 


Yettrtt.  I  Vegetable*. 


Yearn. 


Cucumber 8  to  10 

Melon 8  to  10 

Pumpkin 8  to  10 

Squash 8  to  10 

Broccoli 5  to   0 

Cauliflower 5  to   0 

Artichoke 6  to  8 

Endive 5  to  6 

Pea 6to  6 

Radish 4  to  6 

Beets Sto  4 

Cress Sto  4 

Lettuce Sto   4 

Mustard Sto   4 

Okra Sto   4 

Rhubarb Sto  4 

Spinach S  to  4 

Turnip Sto  0 

Asparagus..* Sto  S 

Beans Sto  3 

Carrots t  to  S 

Celery Sto  S 

Com  (on  cob) Sto  3 


Leek Sto  S 

Onion Sto   S 

Parsley Sto  3 

Parsnip Sto   3 

Pepper Sto   3 

Salsify Sto   S 

Tomato Sto  3 

Eggplant 1  to  3 

Herbt. 

Anise 3  to  4 

Hyssop 3  to  4 

Balm Sto  3 

Caraway S  . . . . 

Coriander l  .... 

Dill StoS 

Fennel StoS 

Lavender S  to  8 

Sweet  Marjoram S  to  8 

Summer  Savory ItoS 

Sage Sto  3 

Thyme StoS 

Wormwood StoS 


Number  to  an  Acre 

Of  plants  or  trees  set  at  regular  distances  apart 
Dittancet  apart.       |  M*.  af  pUata.  |  JHttamcea  apart.     |  N*.  •rFims. 


3  inches  by  3  inches <M.960 

•  inches  by  4  inches 39S.040 

6  inches  by  0  inches 174  J40 

9  inches  by  9  inches 77,440 

1  foot  by  1  foot 43,5<0 

IK  feet  by  1^  feet 19,300 

S  feet  by  1  foot S1.7I0 

5  feet  by  S  feet 10,890 

SK  feet  bySK  feet 6,900 

3  feet  by  1  foot I4,ao 

3  feet  by  S  feet 7.S80 

3  feet  by  3  feet 4,840 

3^  feet  by  04  feet S,&:»5 

4  feet  by  I  foot 10.890 

4  feetby  Sfeet 5,445 

4  feetbySfeet 3.630 

4  feet  by  4  feet S.7SS 

4K  feet  by  *H  feet S.Ul 

6  feet  by  1  foot 8.71S 

6  feet  by  Sfeet 4A<6 

5  feet  by  3  feet S,904 

5  feet  by  4  feet S,178 

6  feet  by  5  feet 1.74S 

6K  feet  by  6K  feet 1,417 


6  feetby  6feet 1,S10 

6K  feet  by  6K  feet 1,081 

7  feet  by  7  feet 881 

8  feet  by  8  feet 680 

9  feet  by  9  feet 637 

10  feet  by  10  feet 435 

11  feetby  11  feet 300 

IS  feet  by  IS  feet SOS 

13  feet  by  13  feet $57 

14  feet  by  14  feet SSS 

15  feet  by  15  feet 193 

16  feet  by  16  feet 170 

I6K  feet  by  16^  feet 160 

17  feet  by  17  feet 150 

18  feet  by  18  feet 134 

19  feet  by  19  feet 120 

SO  feet  by  90  feet 106 

S5feetbyS5  feet 69 

30  feet  by  30  feet 48 

33  feet  by  S3  feet 40 

40  feet  by  40  feet S7 

50  feet  by  50  feet 17 

60  feet  by  60  feet IS 

66  feet  by  66  feet 10 


Cost  Of 


Pork. 


The  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  pork  depends  upoo 
the  cost  of  com  per  bnsKel, 
as  follows: 


C«nprr 

BwlMl 

iaOML 

VUlMak*(W 

ISWcts 

fl.50 

15 

1.78 

17 

SiO 

90 

1.36 

ss 

t.t8 

25 

9.96 

30 

3.57 

33 

S.9i 

35 

4.iS 

38 

4  5t 

40 

4.76 

4S 

S.iS 

45 

5.a 

50 

5.18 

55 

6.54 

60 

7  H 

65 

7.74 

70 

8.57 

Cost  of  Small  Quantities  of  Hay. 


Prtce  per  Ton. 


w«irUi.     worth.      worth,      wonb       worth. 


Four  dollars 10  cts..80  cts. .  .40  cts.  .60. . . . 

Five  dollars 18 S5 60 76. . . 

Six  dollars 15 30 60 90... 

Seven  dollars 17 35 70 1.06. . . 

Eight  dollars 90 40 80 l.SO. . . 

Nine  dollars SS 43 90 1. 35. . . 

Ten  dollars 95 60 1. 00. ...  1. 50. . . 

Eleven  dollars S7 56 1. 10. . 

Twelve  dollars. . .  .30 60 l.SO. , 

Thirteen  dollars. .  .SS 65 1. 30. . 

Fourteen  dollars. .  .35 70 1.40. 

Fifteen  dollars 37 75 1.50. 


.1.66. 
.1.80. 
.1.95. 
.S.10. 
.S.S5. 


•  .80 

.1.00 
.l.SO 
.1.40 
.1.60 
.1.80 
.S.0O 
.S.SO 
.S.40 
.S.60 
.S.80 
.3.00 


Facts  About  Sheep. 


The  weight  of  any  animal  at  a  certain  age,  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fed  and  cared  for.  Supposing  sheep  to  be  well 
fed  and  sheltered,  the  following  presents  an 
average  yield  of  flesh  and  wool  at  a  certain  age. 


Breeds. 


Buelu 
vflCh. 


Ewca 

velgb. 


Ac*  at    I  Aanual 

■Mturtty.    yWMof 

Yrar«.    'wi.llha. 


Cotswold 300 100 S 14 

Lincoln 300 100 S 11 

Leicester 250 150 $K * 

Merino,  American.  150 130 S 9 

Merino,  Spanish ...  115 110 3 10 

Southdown 200 140 S 6 

Shropshire SOO 140 S 6 

Common  "Scrub  ".120 90 3 4 


Weight  of  Horses. 


BrMd«. 


StsUioM. 


I  sad  MarH 


Cleveland  Bay 1 ,400 1 ,300 6 

Clydesdale 1,900 1,700 i^ 

English  draft 1,800 l.e.'iO 6 

Hambletonian 1. 150 1 ,  100 5 

ICambrino 1.200 1,150 5 

Morgan 950 900 6 

Percheron— Norman  ...  1, 750 1 .  550 4 

Pony— Canadian 950 900 4 

Pony— Mustang 500 450 3 

Pony— Shetland 300 250 3 

"Scrub,"  or  Native....  1.000 960 4H 

Thoroughbred 1. 150 1. 000 2 

Ass 700 000 6 

Mule 1.000 5 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required  to  Sow  or  Plant  an  Acre. 


Kind  of  Seed.  Quantity. 

Asparagus  in  12-inch  drills 16qts 

Asparagtu  plants,  4  by  IH  feet 8.000 

Barley  S)^  bu 

Beans,  bush,  in  drills  SK  feet 1^  bu 

Beans,  pole.  Lima,  4  by  4  feet SO  qts 

Beans.  Carolina,  proliflc.  etc. ,  4  by  3 10  qts 

Beets  and  mangold,  drills,  SK  feet 9  lbs 

Broom  com  in  drills 12  lbs 

Cabbage,  outside,  for  transplanting 12  os 

Cabbage,  sown  in  frames 4  os 

Carrot  In  drills,  2)^  feet 4  lbs 

Celery,  seed 8  o« 

Celery,  plant.  4  by  Ji  feet 25.000 

Clover,  white  Dutch IS  lbs 

Clover,  Lucerne 10  lbs 

Clover,  Alsike 6  lbs 

Clover,  large  red  with  timothy 12  lbs 

Clover,  large  red  without  timothy 16  lbs 

Com.  HUfcar 10  qts 

Corn,  field 8  qts 

Corn,  salad,  drill  10  inches 25  lbs 

Cucumber.  In  hills 3  qts 

Cucumber,  in  drills 4  qts 


I     Kind  of  Seed. 


Quantity.       | 


Kind  of  Seed.  Quantity. 

Pumpkin,  in  hills  8  by  8  feet s  qts 

Paraley,  in  drills  Sfeet 4  lb» 

Peas,  in  drills,  short  varieties ibu 

Peas,  in  drills,  tall  varieties l  tol)i  bu 

Peas,  broadcast 3bu 

Potatoes 8  bn 

Radish,  in  drillsSfeet 10  lbs 

Rye,  broadcast i\  bu 

Rye,  drilled ij<  bn 

Salsify,  in  drills  SK  feet 10  lbs 

Spinach,  broadcast 90  lb» 

Squash,  bush,  in  hills4by  4  feet 3  lbs 

Squash,  running,  8  by  8  feet 2  lbs 

Sorghum 4  qts 

Turnips,  in  drills  S  feet s  lbs 

Turnips,  broadcast s  lbs 

Tomatoes,  in  frames Sos 

Tomatoes,  seed  in  hills  S  by  3  feet 8  os 

Tomatoes,  plants 3.900 

Wheat,  in  drills iVbu 

Wheat,  broadcast 2  bu 


Eggplant,  plants 3  by  2 feet 4  os 

Endive,  in  drills  2K  feet S  lbs 

Flax,  broadcast SO  qts 

Grass,  timothy  with  clover 6  qts 

Orass,  timothy  without  clover 10  qts 

Qrass,  orchard S6  qts 

Grass,  red  top  or  herds 20  qts 

Grass,  blue 28qts 

Grass,  rye 20  qts 

Grass,  millet 32qta 

Hemp,  broadcast. H  ^u 

Kale.  German  greens 3  lbs 

Lettuce,  in  rows  i}4  feet 3  lbs 

Leek 4  lbs 

Lawn  grass 35  lbs 

Melons,  water,  in  hills 8  by  8  f«*et 3  lbs 

Melons,  citrons,  in  hills  4  by  4  feet 2  lbs 

Oats 2  bu 

Okra,  Indril's  2)4  by  X  feet 20  lbs 

Onion,  in  beds  for  sets 50  lbs 

Onion .  in  rows  for  large  bulbs 7  lbs 

Parsnip,  in  drills  2^  feet 5  lbs 

Pepper,  plants,  2)^  by  1  foot 17,600 


Fads  Coneeniing  Prodvetlon  of  Soil,  Amvnt  of  Rainfall,  Condition  of  Teiperatnre,  Welglits,  Foods,  Etc. 
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Foreigners  in  the  U.  S. 

By  the  cenHUS  of  1180  there 
w&M  in  the  StAtes  and  Terri* 
torien  a  population  a«  follows: 

Males 25^18.890 

Females 24,6S8,MS 

Native  bom 43,475,840 

Foreiirn  bom 0,079,MS 


Summary  of  the  Bible. 

The  following  table  is  pub- 
lished as  containing  accurate 
particulars  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible: 

In  the  Old  Testament. 

Letters 2,728,100 

Words ^92.403 

Verses 23,214 

Chapters ^ 920 

Books 39 

In  the  New  Testament. 

Letters 838,380 

Words 181.253 

Verses 7,959 

Chapters 200 

Books 27 

Total. 

Letters 3.500,480 

Words 773.740 

Verses 31.173 

Chapters 1,189 

Books 88 


'  Average  Annua!  Rainfall 

—At  different  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Territories. 


Place,  Inches. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash.  Ter US 

Sitka.  Alaska 83 

Ft.  Haskins,  Or 00 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ala 00 

Baton  Rouge,  La 00 

Meadow  Valley,  Cal 57 

Ft.  Tonson,  Ind,  Ter 57 

Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 60 

Washington,  Ark 54 

HuntsTllle.  Ala 54 

Natches,  Miss. 53 

New  Orleans.  La 51 

Savannah,  Oa 48 

Springdale,  Ky 48 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va 47 

Memphis.  Tenn 45 

Newark,  N.J 44 

Boston,  Mass 44 

Brunswick,  Me 44 

Cincinnati,  0 44 

New  Haven,  Conn 44 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 44 

Charleston,  8.  C 43 

New  York  City 43 

Gaston,  N.  C 43 

Richmond,  Ind 43 

Marietta,  0 43 


Place. Inches. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 43 

Muscatine,  la. 42 

Baltimore,  Md 41 

New  Bedford,  Mass 41 

Providence,  R.  1 41 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 40 

Hanover,  N.  H 40 

Ft.  Vancouver 38 

Cleveland,  0 37 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 37 

Washington,  D.  C 37 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.37 

Ft.  Gibson,  Ind.  Ter SO 

K«y  West,  Fla 30 

Peoria,  111 35 

Burlington,  Vt. 34 

Buffalo,  N.Y 33 

Ft.  Brown,  Tex 33 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 31 

Detroit,   Mich 30 

3Ulwaukee,  Wis. 30 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y 28 

Ft.  Kearney 25 

Ft.'  Snelling.  Minn 25 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T 23 

Mackinac,  Mich 23 

San  Francisco.  Cal 21 

Dallas,  Or 21 

Sacramento,  Cal 21 

Ft.  Massachusetts,  Col 17 

Ft.  Marcy,  N.  M 10 

Ft.  Randall,  D.  T 10 


IHaee. 


Inches.     City. 


Ft.  Laramie,  Wy.  T 15 

Ft.  Defiance,  Arix. 14 

Ft.  Craig,  N.  M 11 

San  Diego,  Cal 9 

Ft.  Colville,  Wash.  Ter 9 

Ft.  Bliss,  Tex 9 

Ft.  Bridger,  Utah 0 

Ft.  Garland,  Col 0 


Average  Temperature 

—In    different    States    and 
Territories. 


PUn  of       I     SUM  or 
Obatrrmtto*.    j   Tmitary. 


ArcMK* 
Traprratun. 


Tucson Ariz 09 

Jacksonville Fla 09 

New  Orleans La. 09 

Austin Tex 07 

Mobile Ala. 00 

Jackson Miss. 04 

Little  Rock Ark 03 

Columbia S.  C 02 

Ft.  Gibson   Ind.  Ter 00 

Raleigh N.  C 50 

AtlanU Ga 58 

Nashrille Tenn 58 

Richmond Va. 57 

Louisville Ky 50 

San  Francisco. .  .Cal 55 

Washington D.  C 55 


State.  I  Degree. 


St.  Louis Mo 56 

Baltimore Md 54 

Harrisburg Pa 54 

Wilmington Del 53 

Trenton N.  J 63 

Columbus O 63 

Portland Or 53 

Ft.  Boise Idaho 52 

Salt  Lake  City. . Utah 52 

Romney W.  Va. 52 

Indianapolis Ind 51 

Leavenworth. .  .Kan 51 

Santa  Fe N.  M 51 

Sterlacoom . .  W.  Ter 51 

Hartford Conn 50 

Springfield Ill 60 

Camp  Scott Nev 60 

Des  Moines Iowa 49 

Omaha Neb 49 

Denver Col 48 

Boston Mass. 48 

Albany N.  Y 48 

Providence R.  1 48 

Detroit Mich 47 

Ft.  Randall Dak. 47 

Sitka Alaska 40 

Concord N.  H 40 

Augusta Maine 45 

Madison Wis. 45 

Helena Mont. 43 

Montpelier Vt 43 

St  Paul Minn 42 


Weights  by  Railroad. 

When  not  able  to  ascertain  the  weight  definitely,  railway  companies  make  the  following  standard 
of  weights  in  bulk. 


Articles. 


Pounds. 


Articles. 


Pounds. 


Salt 

Eggs 

Bark 

Barley 

Apples 

Liquors 

Charcoal 

Buckwheat 

Wood— oak 

Clover  seed 

Hides  (green) 

Ice,  coal,  lime 

Stone,  dressed 

Plastering  lath... 
Wood— hickory. . 
Bricks,  common. 
Nails  and  spikes. 
Sand,  gravel,  etc. 
Stone,  undressed . 


Per  bushel 70 

Barrel 200 

Cord 2,000 

Bushel 45 

Bushel 50 

Per  gallon 10 

Bushel 22 

Bushel 48 

Cord. ...3.500 

Bushel 02 

, Each 85 

Bushel 80 

Cubic  feet 180 

Per  1.000 600 

, Cord. ...4.500 

Each 6 

Keg 106 

.Per  cubic  feet. 160 

Perch....  4,000 


Beef,  ix>rk,  bacon Per  hhd 1,000 

Salt  fish  and  meat Per  firkin 100 

Ashes,  ix>t  or  pearl Barrel 450 

Butter,  tallow,  lard Perbbl 333 

Coke,  and  cake  meal Bushel 40 

Resin,  tar,  turpentine Barrel 300 

Onions,  wheat,  potatoes Bushel 60 

Bran,  feed,  shipstuffs,  oats Bushel 35 

Liquors,  malt  and  distilled Barrel 350 

Apples,  and  barrelled  fruits Barrel 200 

Grain  and  seeds,  not  stated Bushel 60 

Timothy  and  light  grass  seed Bushel 40 

Hides  (dry),  salted  or  Spanish Each 33 

Shingles Per  M.,  short,  900  lbs..  Long. . .  .1,400 

Lumber— pine,  poplar,  hemlock.  ..Ft.  b.  m 4 

Lumber^— oak,  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  Ft.  b.  m 5 

Oysters Per  bushel.  100  lbs.,  per  1,000 350 

Flour  and  meal..  Per  bushel,  60  fts.,  Barrel 216 


Landholders  of  Great  Britain. 

The  English  law  of  entailment,  which  proridet 
that  the  eldest  son  shall  inherit  his  parents'  lands 
and  tenements,  has  brought  about  the  following 
results: 


Amount  of  Land. 


Number   I      Acres 
Owners.  \     Land. 


10  acres 131,454 

60  acres 70.109 — 1. 

100  acres 27.052 I, 

600  acres 84,084 7. 


Less  than  1  acre 816,294. 

From  1  to 
From  10  to 
From  50  to 
From  100  to 
From  600  to 
From  1.000  to 
From  2.000  to 
From  5.000  to 
From  10.000  to 
From  20.000  to 


1,000  acres 5,626.... 8. 

2.000  acres 3,810 4, 

5,000  acres 2,402 7, 

10.000  acres 831. . .  .6, 

20,000  acres 382 5. 

60,000  acres 109 4. 

From  50.000  to  100,000  acres 47 3, 

100.000  acres  and  over 25. . .  .6. 

No  acres  stated 6,945 

No  rentals  sUted 184 2,570 


179,348 
608,000 
827.008 
878,068 
383,718 
900.419 
034,549 
372.668 
701, 59» 
248,785 
988.804 
220,564 
113,600 


Facts  Concerning  Poultry, 

-Different  breeds,  their  live  weight,  when  full  grown,  the  annual  number  of  eggs  they  will  lay,  etc. 


Breeds. 


Ut« 
MbIm. 


Hraa. 


>•.  of 

IiUdper 


No.  of 
Em 

totho 
poaad. 


Breeds. 


U%0 
MalM. 


Htm*. 


No.  of 

Kaa 

UMpw 


>o.  of 


pmwl 


Branmas,  light UJ^ 8 150 7 

Brohmas,  dark 10)i 7 150 8 

Cochins,  black 10 7 170 9)^ 

Cochins,  buff 10 7K....120 8 

Cochins,  white II 9 140 8 

Cochins,  partridge 11 8 150 8 

Common Z^ 3 100. ...  II 

Dorkings 0>i 5 120 9 

Dominlques,  American  ...6 4 170 10 

Oametf.lilAck-breast'd,  red.7K 5 170. ...  10 

Hamburgs 4 3 180. . .  .12 

Hotidans 7Ji 5 170 9 

Leghorns,  black i\i 3^... 200....  10 

Leghorns,  brown i^ 3Ji...  200 10 

Leghorns,  dominique 4^ 3^ tOO 10 

Leghoms,  white 4^ 3Ji. . .  .200. , .  .10 

Plymouth  Rocks %H 6^. . .  .175 %\i 


Polish 5K 3K....170 9 

Spanish,  black 7 6 170 9H 

Ducks,  common 3 3 90 9 

Ducks,  Aylesbury 7 6 80 6 

Ducks,  Cayuga 0 5)^. . .  .100 8 

Ducks,  Pekin 6 h\i 75 8 

Ducks,  Rouen 7H ^H 80 0 

Geese,  common 8 7 20 4 

Geese,  African 20 18 30 4 

Geese,  Egyptian 7 0 40 4 

Geese,  Embden 18 15 20 3^ 

Geese.  Toulouse 22 20 40 3^ 

Turkeys,  common 12 10 50 7 

Turkeys,  black 16 J2. 

Turkeys,  bronxe 24 16. 

Turkeys,  buff 15 12, 


I .  .60 6 

> .  .50 0 

)  * . UV.  ....  I 


Turkeys,  Narragansett...22 14 60 6 


Foods  for  Sheep. 


In  the  course  of  several  experiments  by  De 
Raumer.a  French  scientist,  it  was  found  that  1.000 
pounds  of  different  kinds  of  foods  produced  the 
following  results.  It  will  be  seen  br  examination 
that  wheat  proved  the  most  valuable  food,  barley 
came  next,  while  mangolds  stood  lowest  in  the 
scale. 


Substances. 


InerraM  of  wrtrbl 
lalliinsftiiSmua. 


Woo) 
produced. 


Tkllo*. 


Potatoes  with  salt 40^  lbs. .  .6^  lbs. .  12)^  fts. 

Potatoes  without  salt. . .  .44     fts. .  .6K  lbs.  .UK  V>s. 

Mangold- Wursels 38^  fts. .  .6)i  fts. .  .6}<  As. 

Wheat 155     fts..l4     fts..69Kfts. 

Oats. 140     fts..lO     fts..42Klbs. 

Barley ISO     fts..llK  V>s..60     As. 

Peas. 134     As.  14K  &«. -41     As. 

Rye,  with  salt 133     As.. 14     As  .35     As. 

Rye,  without MUt 90     As. .12     As.. 43     As. 

Cora-meal,  wet 129     As  .13K  A8..17K  As. 

Buckwheat 120     As. .10     As. .33     As. 


Healthiest  Regions,  Vaiue  of  Foods,  Educational  Advancement,  Etc. 


HeallhlesI  Rnlani  far 


Rdilive  Value  ol  Foods. 


B"lrT 

^y  

....«« 

Amount  et  0)1  in  8 


tumml 

U 

u 

Bitter  nlmoiid 

ll«d«.bior 

« 

^ 

TharollawlnsslTaiUi 


j.|y^ 


Cannol  RHd  Of  Write. 

TtaprrCMI.  aritlllerv;  In 
Bclinr^  CTclonlla  of  Ed  Hni- 


Omlr*.  Vtar.  lafiua- 


AivntliM  R«fL.fti 


Enctud Kcecnt. 


Illiteracy  In  the  U.  S. 


Salaries  of  Kings,  Queens,  Presidents  and  other  Rulers. 


larmj.    ... 

1  Eni|wrDr*ii<l  ny- 

a.iM.oniM 

..t.tio.'ii'M 

bold  m.fcing  ■  r,i;'„'!|.':;i^',|!,;:|-, 

""""""lEm 

"'ills 

'■.■;'»i;i«:(» 

■m..    .M.WSOO 
l'u...,HJBH)C 

SsieKelDlBCCB. 
BwMcn  ■nd  Kar 

Old*Bbnr« 

!»- 

JPHnc 

Prtrtdoot 

.,!ISS!Siiiiii..v 

l;!!n£Z 

1T11«1> 

::j"jS"SS!5;s 

UJM.M 

U.1M.M 

I""::::; 

■■{"'ss.^-t.rr'. 

..l.MS.Wt.lt 

....m.m.m 
".'.sm'mb.k 

:::1SSS 
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Astronomical  Tables,  Giving  Facts  Relative  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies, 

Condensed  from  oh*v^r  on  AMtronomy  in  "Hnx'a  Album  or  Bioorapht  axd  Art.** 
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Distant  From  the  Sun. 

Distances   of    the   different 
plonetd  from  the  sun. 

Sameof  PUm^t.     |  "^"i*i;^! 

Neptune 2.745.996.000 

UranuM 1,822.360.000 

Saturn 872.132.000 

Jupiter .480.000.000 

Mars 145.000.000 

Earth 92.000,000 

VenUH 68,000.000 

Mercury 37,000,000 

Earth's   Moon    dis- 
tant from  Earth 140.000 

The  enormous  distances  from 
us  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  suns,  are 
beyond  conception.  One  of 
these,  Sirius  (the  Do(C  Star),  is 
supposed  to  be  twenty  trillion 
miles  away. 


Size  of  Planets. 

The  foUowinfT  frizes  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  the 
known  principal  planets  that 
revolve  around  it,  togrether 
with  the  number  of  moons 
belun^ng  to  the  several 
planets. 


Heavenly 
Body. 


DUoMtrr 
Mile*. 


>o.  of 
Mmm. 


Sun 882.000. 

Jupiter 91.000. 

Saturn 71.903, 

Neptune 38,000. 

Uranus 34.331. 

Venus 7.621. 

Mars 4.222. 

Mercury 2.984. 

Earth 8.000 


Diameter    of 
2,162  miles. 


.4  moons 
,  .8  moons 
. .  1  moon 
.  .6  moons 

.  .2  moons 

.  1  moon 
Earth's    Moon, 


Time  of  Revolution. 

The  following  is  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  various 
planets  around  the  sun. 


Planet. 


I 


•round  the  tun. 


Neptune 164^  years 

Uranus 84  years 

Saturn 29K  years 

Jupiter 12  years 

I  Mars 1  yr.  10)^  months 

Earth 1  year 

Venus S4  2-3  days 

Mercury 88  days 

Our  moon  makes  its  revolu- 
tion around  the  earth  in  29 
I  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes  and 
3  seconds,  and  is  supposed  to 
revolve  once  upon  its  own 
axis  in  that  time. 


Velocity  of  Motion. 

The  velocity  of  speed  with 
which    the    various    planets 
move  through  space  as  they  I 
fro  around  the  sun,  is  shown  in  ' 
the  following. 


Planet. 


MUm  per  hoar. 


Mercury 110,725 

Venus 80.000 

Earth 68.000 

Jupiter 30,000 

Saturn 22,309 

Uranus 15,000 

Neptune 12,000 

Light  moves  at  the  rate  of  ! 
192,000  miles  a  second,  and  yet  i 
passing  with  that  velocity  it 
would  take  three  years  and 
nine  months  to  reach  Alpha, 
the  nearest  star,  which  is  nine- 
teen-trillions  of  miles  away. 


Revolution  on  its  Axis. 

The  length  of  tlie  day  on 
each  planet  is  indicated  bv  the 
following  table,  which  shows 
the  length  of  time  required 
for  revolution  on  its  axis. 


Planet. 


Daily  rrroludoM  la 

bmiTS.  mioutM 

aad  aacosda. 


Mars 24 

Mercury 24 

Venus 23 

Earth 24 


h.  39  m.   2K  B. 
h.    5  m.  28  s. 
h.  21  in.    7  s. 
h. 


Saturn 10^  h. 

Jupiter 9     h.  56-tn. 

Uranus. 7     h.   5  m. 

The  sun  revolves  upon  its 
own  axis  at  the  rate  of  4,564 
miles  per  hour,  and  yet  re- 
quires 253^  days  to  complete 
one  entire  revolution. 


Solidity  of  Foods,  Strength  of  Liquors,  Weiglits,  Measures,  Etc. 


Solidity  of  Different  Foods. 

Showing  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  and  water  in  100 
parts  each  of  the  following  articles  of  diet:  I 


Art  idea. 


Maiu-r.  I  Watrr 


Article*. 


Matter.  I  Watar. 


Wheat 87 13 

Peas 87 IS 

Rice 86 14 

Beans 86 14 

Rye 86 14 

Com 86 14 

Oatmenl 74 26 

Wheat  Bread 51 49 

Mutton 29 71 

Chicken 27 73 

Lean  Beef 26 74 

Eggs 26 74 

Veal  23 75 

PoUtoes 25 75 


Pork 24 76 

Codfish 21 79 

Blood 20 80 

Trout 19 81 

Apples 18 82 

Pears 16 84 

Carrots    13 87 

Beets IS 87 

Milk 13 87 

Oysters 13 87 

'  Cabbage 8 92 

■  Turnips 7 93 

'  Watermelons 5 95 

Cucumbers 3 97 

I 


Briclcs  Required. 

Number  of  bricks  required 
in  a  wall  of  different  thick- 
ness per  square  foot  of  surface 
wall.  The  dimensions  of  com- 
mon bricks  are  from  7¥  to  8 
inches  long  by  4)^  wide,  and 
2K  inches  thick. 

IhU'hlM-M 

of  wall. ^ Brieka. 

4inches tyi 

8  inches 15 

12  Inches 22^ 

16  inches 30 

20  inches 875< 

24  inches 46 

28  inches 52^ 

32  inches 60 

36  inches 67X 

42  inches 75 


Per  Cent,  of  Alcohol  in  Liquors. 

In  a  scale  of  100,  the  following  shows  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
in  various  kinds  of  liquors.  Tne  reader  will  understand  that 
the  per  cent,  here  given  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  each 
liquor  is  tested  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Various 
conditions  would  change  the  rate  per  cent. 

Kind  of  Liquor.     \     Per  cent.  |  Kind  of  Liquor,     j     Per  cent. 


Scotch  Whisky. 

Rum 

Brandy 

Irish  Whisky... 

Gin 

Madeira 

Port 

Currant  Wine.. 

Teneriffe 

Constantia 

Sherry 

Cape  Muscat — 


MX 
MX 

.53 

.51 

.22 

ao« 

.195^ 
.19«^ 


Malaga n^ 

Claret. 15 

Burgundy 14 

Champagne  (s£il]) isy 

Champagne  (spark ling}...  12^ 

Rhenish ^ IJ 

Gooseberry  Wine H>^ 

Elder 8«^ 

Ale $\ 

Cider 5  to  9 

Porter 4 

Small  Beer. i.. 


Weights  and  Measures  for  Cooks. 

I  ft.  of  Wheat  Flonr  is  equal  to 1  quart 

1  lb.  2  ox.  of  Indian  Meal  make 1  quart 

1  lb.  of  Soft  Butter  is  equal  to 1  quart 

1  lb.  of  Broken  Loaf  Sugar  is  equal  to 1  quart 

1  lb.  2  ox.  of  Best  Brown  Sugar  make 1  quart 

1  lb.  1  OS.  of  Powdered  White  Sugar  make  1  quart 

10  Eggs  make 1  pound 

4  Large  Tablespoon fu Is  make H  gill 

1  Common-sized  Tumbler  holds ^  pint 

1  Common-sized  Wine-glass  is  equal  to }4  gill 

1  Tea-cup  holds I  gill. 

1  Large  Wine-glass  holds 2  ounces 

1  Tablespoonful  is  e<iual  to ^  ounce 


Cost  of  street  Pavement. 

The  cost  of  paving  will  vary  f  lightly  in  different 
sections,  according  to  the  supply  of  materials 
near  by.  The  following  is  the  average  cost  in 
Chicago,  111. : 

Kind  of  Pavement.  Per  Square  Yard. 

Stone  block,  about (2.50  to  63.25 

Asphaltum  block 2. 25  to    2.50 

Cedarblock l.25to    1.50 

Macadam 1. 40  to    1. 60 

Curbstone,  per  lineal  foot 70  to     .75 

On  a  street  eighty  feet  wide  there  will  be  two 
and  two-thirds  vards,  and  on  a  sixty -six  foot  street 
two  and  one-ninth  yards  of  pavement  for  each 
foot  of  frontage  on  each  side  of  the  street,  ex- 
cepting on  streets  occupied  by  railway  tracks. 


interest  Table. 

The  following  will  be  found  convenient  in  the 
absence  of  extended  interest  tables. 

To  find  the  interest  on  a  given  sum,  for  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate  of  interest. 

At  five  per  cent. ,  multiply  the  principal  by  the 

number  of  days,  and  divide  by 72 

At  6  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 60 

At  7  per  cent.,  as  above,  and  divide  by 52 

At  8  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 45 

At  9  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 40 

At  10  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 36 

At  12  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 30 

At  15  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 24 

At  20  per  cent. ,  as  above,  and  divide  by 18 


Distances  Around  the  World. 

The  following  includes  the  principal  stopping 

r»laces.  and  distances  between  them,  in  a  direct 
ine  around  the  world. 

jr//es. 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 3,450 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 4,764 

Yokohama  to  Hong  Kong 1, 620 

Hong  Kong  to  Singapore 1,150 

Singapore  to  Calcutta 1.200 

Calcutta  to  Bombay 1.409 

Bombay  to  Aden 1.664 

Aden  to  Suez 1 .  308 

Suez  to  Alexandria 250 

Alexandria  to  Marseilles 1.300 

Marseilles  to  Paris 536 

Paris  to  London 316 

London  to  Liverpool 205 

Liverpool  to  New  York 3,000 


Average  Velocity. 

Object. Per  hour.  |     Per  aec. 

Electricity  moves 288,000  miles 

Light  moves 192,000  miles 

A  rifle  ball  moves 1.000  miles,  or  1,466  feet 

Sound  moves 743  miles,  or  1,142  feet 

A  hurricane  moves 80  miles,  or     117  feet 

A  storm  moves 36  miles,  or      62  feet 

Ahorse  runs 20 miles,  or      29  feet 

Steamboat  runs 18  miles,  or      26  feet 

Sailing  vessel  runs 10  miles,  or      14  feet 

Slow  rivers  flow 3  miles,  or       4  feet 

Rapid  rivers  flow 7  miles,  or      10  feet 

A  moderate  wind  blows 7  miles,  or      10  feet 

A  horse  trots 7  miles,  or      10  feet 

A  man  walks 3  miles,  or        4  feet 


Boxes  of  Different  Measure. 

A  box  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  28 
inches  deep,  will  contain  a  barrel  (3  bushels). 

A  box  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  14 
inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  16  inches  square  and  8 1^  Inches  deep,  will 
contain  one  bushel. 

A  box  16  inches  by  8 1-5  inches  wide,  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  bushel. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  2-5  inches  square,  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and  4  1-5  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  gallon. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and  4  4-5  Inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and  4  1-5  Inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  quart. 

In  purchasing  anthracite  coal,  20  bushels  are 
generally  allowed  for  a  ton. 
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Debt  of  Different  Countries,  How  Various  Colors  aro  Made,  Lengtii  and  Cost  of  American 

Canals,  Center  of  Gravity  of  Population,  Etc. 


Average  Height  and  Weight 

Of  Human  Beings,  at  Different  Ages. 
Male:  \  Femalta. 


I    Pcct.    I    LlM. 


Birth IH 

2  years.... 8^. 

4  years.... S... 

6  years Z^. 

9  years 4... 

11  years.  ...4>^. 
13  years.  ...4)^. 

15  years 5. . . 

17  years b}i 

U  years. . .  .6^ 
SO  years 
ao  years. 
40  years 

60  years „^ 

00  years b}i 

70  years.... 5>^. 

M  years 6>^. 

00  years.  ...6>^. 


Aft.         I      ¥t«t.     I 


..5K. 
.5K. 


> • Sv*  • •  • 

..ZIH-. 

.38  4^. 
..60. . .. 

..6»jr.. 
..76  4^. 

..06K.. 

127  Ji.. 

132H.. 

,140>i.. 

.140)^.. 

.140.... 

186.... 

1313^.. 

127K.. 

127H.. 


.Birth IX.. 

..2  years 2^. 

..3  years.  ...3... 
..6  years.... 4..., 
..9  years.  ...4... 

.11  years iX- 

.13  years 4M 

.15  years 5... 

.17  years. . .  .6. . . 
.18  years. . .  .b^. 

.20  years 51-6 

.30  years. . .  .5 1-6 

.40  years 61-6 

.60  years. . .  .6. . . 
.60  years.... 5... 

.70  years 6. . . 

.80  years.... 6... 
.90  yean. . .  .6. . . 


.86K 
.47 

.72  2^ 


104)^ 

.119  4^ 
1214  5 
123  4-5 
119«^ 
113)i 
108  44 
108  4-5 


Bait  for  Different  Game. 


Animal. 


Bait  Required. 


Squirrel Gruln,  nuts,  or  ear  of  com. 

Muskrat Can-ot*^  potatoes,  apples,  etc 

Woodchuck Roots,  fruit,  com  or  bread. 

Mink Fowl,  flesh  or  roasted  fish. 

Skunk Mice,  meat,  piece  of  a  fowl. 

Fox Fowl,  flesh,  flsh.  toasted  cheese. 

Opossum Nuts,  com^ice,  piece  of  fowl. 

Raccoon Chicken,  flsh  or  frog. 

Badger Mice,  or  flesh  of  any  kind. 

Otter Fish,  piece  of  a  bird,  or  otter  musk. 

Marten Head  of^a  flsh,  piece  of  meat,  or  fowl. 

Beaver Freeh  roots. 

Wolf Waste  parta  of  tame  or  wild  fowl. 


The  Pulse  in  Health. 

New-born  infants From  140  down  to  130 

During  Ist  year From  130  down  to  115 

During  2d  year From  115  down  to  100 

During  3d  year From  106  down  to  95 

From  7th  to  14th  year From   90  down  to  80 

From  14th  to  21st  year Prom   85  down  to  75 

From 21st to 60th year From   75downto  70 

Inoldage From  76       upto  80 


Center  of  Gravity  of  Population. 

The  change  of  center  of  population  each  ten 
Tears,  in  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the  follow, 
ing  table.  In  ninety  years  the  center  ot  grarity 
has  moved  westward  467  miles,  on  Auiioet  a 
straight  line  from  east  to  west.  The  rery  rapid 
settlement  of  the  northwest  of  late  would  indicate 
that  the  line  will  move  considerably  northward 
in  the  next  ten  years. 


Date. 


Location. 


!  ITestaeord 


MiU9. 


1790. 
1800, 
1810. 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1860, 
1860. 
1870, 
1880, 


23  miles 

18  miles 
40  miles 
16  miles 

19  miles 
16  miles 
23  miles 

20  miles 
48  miles 

8  miles 


east  of  Baltimore 

west  of  Baltimore 41 

northwest  by  west  of  Washington. 36 

north  of  Woodstock,  Va. 60 

southwest  of  Moorefleld,  W.  ya...3i 

south  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va 66 

southeast  of  Parkersborg,  W.  ya.6i 

south  of  ChiUicothe.  O 81 

east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  0 42 

west  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  0 51 


ToUI 467 


Capacity  of  Cisterns. 

In  calculating  the  capacity  of  cis- 
terns. 31Vi  gallons  are  estimated  to 
one  barrel  and  63  gallons  to  one 
hogshead. 

Circular  Cistern  one  foot  in  depth. 

6  feet  in  diam.  holds 4}<  barrels. 

6  feet  in  diam.  holds 6)^  barrels. 

7  feet  in  diam.  holds 9     barrels. 

8  feet  In  diam.  holds. . .  .12    barrels. 

9  feet  in  diam.  holds. ...16     barrels. 
10  feet  in  diam.  holds. . .  .18X  barrels. 

Square  Cistern  one  foot  in  depth. 
6  feet  by  5  feet  holds. . .  .6     barrels. 

6  feet  by  6  feet  holds. ...i^  barrels. 

7  feet  by   7  feet  holds. .  .11^  barrels. 

8  feet  by  8  feet  holds. . .  liX  barrels. 

9  feet  by  9  feet  holds. .  .19)^  barrels. 
10  feet  by  10  feet  holds. .  .23^  barrels. 


Audible  Sounds. 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  can 
be  dfMtinguished  depends  much  on 
favoring  winds. 

Description  of  Sound.     \  Feet.  I  Miles 

A  powerful  human  voice 

in  the  open  air  and  no 

wind 460.... 

Beating  a  drum 10,660 S 

Music  of  a  heavy  brass 

band 15,840 3 

A  strong  human  voice 

with  a  breeze  barely 

felt 16.840 3 

Report  of  a  musket. 16,000 3 

Cannonading,        very 

strong 476,000.. ..90 


American  Canals— Their  Length  and  Cost 

The  following  table  comprises  the  canals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
of  which  the  cost  has  exceeded  61,000,000. 


Jfame. 


State. 


Miles. 


Cost. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio Maryland. 

Delaware  and  Hudson New  York  and  Pa. 

Illinois  and  Michigan Illinois. 

Erie New  York. 

Welland Canada. 

Central  Division Pennsylvania. 

James  River  and  Kanawha Virginia. 

Ohio  and  Erie Ohio. 

Lehigh Pennsylvania. 

Miami Ohio. 

North  Branch  Extension Pennsylvania. 

Morris  and  Essex New  Jersey. 

West  Division Pennsylvania. 

Wabash  and  Erie Indiana. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware. .  .Delaware  and  Md. 

Delaware  and  Raritan New  Jersey. 

Schuylkill  Division Pennsylvania. 

Chenango New  York. 

Cornwall Canada. 

Lachlne Canada. 

Beauhamols Canada. 

Sandy  and  Beaver Ohio. 

Delaware  Division Pennsy  1  vania. 

Charoplaln New  York. 

North  Branch Pennsylvania. 

Susquehannah Pennsylvania. 

St.  Lawrence Canada. 


.191 610,000,000 

.108 9,000.000 

.102 8.654.337 

.363 7,143,789 

..36 7,000,000 

.173 6,307,262 

.147 6,020,060 

.307 4.695,824 

..85 4.45.5.099 

.178 3.760,000 

..90 3.628.302 

.101 3,100.000 

.104 3.096,522 

.469 3,057,120 

..13K 2.750.000 

..43 2,844.103 

.108 2.500,176 

..97 2.419.950 

..12 2.000.000 

...8K 2.000.000 

..21 1,500,000 

..76 1.600,000 

..60 1.275,715 

..63 1,257.604 

..73 1,096,178 

..39 1.039,256 

..10 1.000,000 


National  Debt  of  Principal  Countries. 

The  following  table,  from  Porter's  Census  Book,  shows  the  Inereaae  and 
decrease  of  the  public  debt  of  these  different  countries  in  the  past  twenty 
years: 


Countries. 


IHBO. 


tSTO. 


IH0. 


France $1,854.136.600....  •2.777.522,000....  $S.8i».W2.S6i 

Great  Britain 3.893.230,000 3.883,467.000 S.766.671.6W 

Russia 1,124.161.800 1,070.630.000 S.S18.»5S,6M 

Spain 625.682,000 1.386.952.500 2,679,266.669 

Italy 436.985.900 1,900.000.000 2.640.S13.6M 

United  States 64.842.288 2,480.672,428 2.126.416,271 

Austria-Hungary 1. 163,093,600 1,654.610.000 1.8n,lU.156 

Turkey 160.594,500 603.446,000 1,376,486.609 

Portugal 136.262.000 291.990.000 467.461.606 

Australia 180.065.600 442,861.866 

Holland 442,850.600 369.864,000 SOi.SBO.OOO 

Canada 82,730.600 176,191.666 

Roumania 63.000.000 118,742,606 

Sweden-Norway 29,199,000 97,aO,6l6 

Greece 28,932,000 60,000.000 94.361.438 

German  Empire* 494.436,400 720.242.000 49.317.566 

Denmark 63,264,800 63,264.600 48,666.606 

*  The  debt  given  for  the  German  Empire  in  1880  does  not  Include  the  debts 
of  any  of  the  States  composing  It,  but  only  the  Empire  Proper. 


Combinations  of  Shades  that  Make  Different  Colors. 

Mixing  Red  and  Black makes Brown 

Mixing  Lake  with  White makes Rose 

Mixing  Umber  and  White makes Drab 

Mixing  White  and  Brown makes Chestnut 

Mixing  Yellow  and  Brown makes Chocolate 

Mixing  Red  with  Light  Blue makes Purple 

Mixing  Carmine  with  Straw makes Flesh  Color 

Mixing  Blue  with  Lead  Color makes Peart 

Mixing  Carmine  with  White makes Pink 

Mixing  Lamp-Black  with  Indigo makes Silver  Gray 

Mixing  Lamp-Black  with  White mokes Lead  Color 

Mixing  Paris  Green  with  White makes Bright  Green 

Mixing  Yellow  Ochre  and  White makes Buff 

Mixing  White  tinted  with  Purple makes French  Wliitc 

Mixing  Black  with  Chrome  Green makes Dark  Green 

Mixing  Chrome  Green  with  White makes Pea  Green 

Mixing  Emerald  Green  with  White makes Brilliant  Green 

Mixing  Vermilion  with  Chrome  Yellow makes Orange 

Mixing  Chrome  Yellow  with  White  Lead makes Straw  Color 

Mixing  White  tinted  with  Red  and  Yellow.... makes Cream 

Mixing  White  with  tints  of  Black  and  Purple,  makes Ashes  of  Roees 

Mixing  W^hlte,  tinted  with  Black  and  Purple,  makes French  Gray 

Mixing  Chrome  Yellow,  Blue,  Black  and  Red,  makes Olive 


SIZE  OF  ANIMALS,  LEBAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Etc. 


Sba  or  Animals, 

'ArfS*  6°to"!K  T'Afri; 


yam€«/A<ilma 

am. 

ljm'.V.'.V.'.V.V. 

«  to  I  Ud  I  f  Rl 
tlttl 

Hj™* 

'J-' 

»*U-r 

'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.... tit  frm 

a*'"' 

ttett 

Ilocliit 

..  «KioaM(»l 

UMiarHi 

ISlnchM 

BolIIi>-n«Ht  S«l.. 

Onlln.r)!  Squirrel. 

TkAbksclTliiK  Dmt—¥9wttlytkr 
Tmmt  n™i--'"'>"''"'"  »Ppolnln 

IViuIiIuUm'*  Btrthdar-AtL 


Hli-hijEan,  ll«w   Hftmpi^lre.   ] 
Dood     FrMar  --  rWifOH    bf 

pmdlna  aufnfdat  iif  Ln' 
McBAriltl   Bmj  —  dprilU- 


Diflerent  Nations,  the  Name  of  their  People  and  the  Language  they  Speak. 


MULTIPLICATION    TABLE. 


For  lbs  cymTenlenec  of  thOM  who,  Ihongh  oi 
anient  be  able  U>  recitl  Ibe  imount  which  rein 
itd  b)it  and  _  FlgntHe^  tquai  to. 


tx  «-  • 

JX  •-  »|«X  •-   0 

SX  1-  1 

«x  »-  • 

TX    •-    » 

•  X  0-    * 

lOX  1-    <•]  >IX  0-    " 

iiX  0-    0 

•  X  s-w 

■  X    •-    M 

IX  '-" 

tx  '-W 

(X  I-  « 

tx   »-M 

tx  «-« 

7X    1-M 

«X    «-M 

>X  1-   'I 

lXIJ-» 

»Xii-« 

IXu-x 

»Xlt-«'.X«-" 

«X«-»t 

TABLES  OF  DISTANCES,  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE,  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON,  Etc 


Exp««titiOD  oT  Life  Md  Pre«irt  Value  of  Widow's  Dower. 


En- 

Ex. 

E.. 

F... 

E«- 

p«- 

•iT' 

pec- 

[KC- 

pit- 

A*. 

jreut. 

f^ 

Hon 

Age 

don 

Ag« 

tion 

Ag«- 

yars. 

ss 

J17* 

T, 

B 

s 

iH 

r! 

5.8s 

61 

1J.16 

Is 

'■& 

l! 

s 

r.ii 

s 

as 

S 

;;:}( 

4.S7 

i 

a 

!* 

n4 

^ 

*? 

» 

u 

t^ 

»;; 

K 

;js 

^i 

s 

S 

;? 

1 

^? 

a» 

1 

i 

TO 

as  she  may  lite,  Et  becomn  neceuari'  thmt  sonie  dc^tte  calculation  be 
nude  ui  (o  hovr  lonv  Uie  widow  will  probably  live  to  receive  this  In- 
tcKit.  Thisnutler  being detertnined,  a  calculation  can  readily  be  made 
as  to  bow  mucb  Bhe  is  entitled  to  at  pre&ent,  which  beinff  BSCtitain«t, 
theeitalecan  be  latlifactorily  lettled.  To  illastrate,  by  t£e  above  table, 
which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  seftlemenl  of  estates,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  if  the  widow  DcGo  yean  of  age,  she  will  probably  hve  15  and  45-100 
years  longer,  or  until  her  age  is  75  and  «-ioO  years. 


;'diE'"S«v. 


,crannum.     Thul  for  15  yean  the 

lajT^tL  Suppose  (he  widow's  dower  la- 
me esuue  to  oe  9100  per  ye:ir.  To  find  the  present  falne  of  the 
Interot,  Ibercforc.  multiply  the  )iod  by  lo-JTyCs  and  the  remit  ii 
■,  which  is  the  amount  that  the  widow  ia  entitled  to  in  the  »et- 


Hllea. 

Adrian,  Mich 775 

Akron,  Ohio 6,0 

Albany,  N.Y. i« 

Algiers, 'ij..'!!;!Ii.ssi 

Alfegheny,  Pa «4 

Allenlown,  Pa oj 

Alton,  III 1^ 

Anna«dis,  Md ij] 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich...  716 
AlchiMin,  Kansas... I j68 

Atlanta.  Ga i,oiS 

Auburn,  N.  Y 3iS 

Augusla,Me «7 

Aura4.  III. ."";;!!   Ml 

Baltimore,  Md i& 

Bangor.  Mc 481 

B-ilf.    M= 38) 

Baton  BouKC,  1-i...tjjo 

Belfast,    Me _..    4J4 

Bcllefontaine,  Ohio.  1^ 
Binehamlon.  N,  Y..  115 
Blackuone,  Mass...  171 
Bloominjrlon,  III.... 1,037 
Boston,  Mass 136 

Bucvnu,  Oiiio 63J 

Buffiilo,  N.  Y 4JJ 

Burlington,  N.  J....  74 
Burlington.  lowa...i,iai 

BurKngton,  Vt 380 

Cambridge,  Mass...   an 

Camdcn.'W.  J ^ 

CanandBigu^,N.Y.  177 
Carson  City,  Nevada  i&o 
Chambersburg,  Pa..    n6 

Charleston,  S.  C 87^ 

Cbarlcstown,   Mass.   13s 


Chattanooga,  Tenn..  (|3o 

Chillicothe.Ohio!!!!  61c 

Cincinnati,  ^''■■-  7*4 

develiuidi'ohio";!."  ^ 

Columbia,  ■"    " 


From  New  York  City  to 

Miles. 

Lafayette,  Ind 903 

J^™i"K.  Mkh ^ 

rorth,  Kan..i,gs 


Columl 


S.Ohio.. 
N.  H... 


1,  Md... 
Davenport,  Iowa... 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver  Oly,  Col... 

Detroit,  Mich....I! 


Dunk 


ForlKesmey.Nel 
FortWaviK.  Ind. 


L^iingtor 


E::: 


Macon.  Ga.... 

Madison,  Wis. 
Memphis,  Teni 


Nashville,  Tenn l,oflS 

New  Albany.  Ind...  90.) 
New  Bedford,  Mass  iSi 
New  Brunswick,  N.J  ja 
Newburg.N.  Y  ....  M 
New  Haven,  Conn..  76 
New  Orleans,  La..  .1,550 

Norwalk,  Conn 4S 

■--  *'-■-  .1.455 


i^iorwaiK,  ^on 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oswego,  N.Y... 
Patenon,  N.  J  .. 

Peoria,  III 

Petersrmrg,  Va  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
PortlaixflMe.... 


Miles. 

Amiterdam 3,510 

Barbadoes i^go6 

BJlavia iifOM 

Bermudas Ma 

Bordea'uii". :."".":  jjio 
Boston 310 

CalcuLU.;. ii'.4JS 

Sa^Hoin:-.:::::::^??^ 

Cape  of  Go<h1  Hope  blSjo 


Georgetoirn.  D.  C.    )J3 

HamHton,  Ohio 7«6 

Harrisburg,  Pa iSi 

Hartford,  Conn 111 

Indianapolii,  Ind SjS 

lackaon,  Miss 1,498 

Jefiiirson  aty,  Mo... 1,110 

Kan>asCity,  Mo..'.'.' 1,361 

Dietances  by  Water  From  New  York  City  to 

Miles. 
gjai™ a,3o8 

Constantinople 5,140 

Copenhagen j^o 

Dublin 3,aa5 

Gibraltar 3,.^too 

Halifa. iTi 

Hamburg 1,77s 

Havana' V,iio 

"?'re 3,.io 

Kingston ----...   1,640 


Qplncy.  ni -1.176 

Raleigh  N.c!!^"I    ^ 

Reading.Pa ijS 

Richmond.  Va..--._  xtfi 
Bochesler,   N.  Y....    386 

Rocli  Island,  LI i.ao| 

Ro™,N.  Y a6d 

Roabuiy.  Mass ni 

Sacramento,  Cal  ....ifloo 

SL  Joseph,  Mo i,jS4 

Su  Louis,  Mo i,(«4 

St.  Paul,  Minn 1,441 

Salem.  Mass lu 

Salt  Lake  Cily.  Utah  3.410 
San  Frandsco.  Cal.. 3^ 
Sandusky,  Ohio.....    6^ 

Savannah,  Ga 974 

Scranton,  Pa 41 

Springfield,  111 l,o6j 

Springfield,  Mass...  ijS 
Springfii.'ld.  Ohio...  SiS 
SBiunton.Va 486 

Syracuic,  A.  Y  .....   301 

Tallahassci!,  Fla 1,190 

TerreHaule.Ind....  91J 
Toledo,  Ohio 74a 

Trenton.  N.J. .'...Ill  ^ 

Troy.N.Y 143 

i:tlca.N.Y 119 

Vickshurg,  Miss. ...1,541 

Washington,  D.  C.  an 

Wheeling. W.Va...  5H 

Wilmington,  Del....  n6 

Wilmington.  N.  C.  6H 


The  Influence  of  tiie  Hoon  m 
tlie  firowUi  of  nuts. 

Does  the  light  of  the  moon  a&cl 


JJslion -  3,175 

London 3,375 

Madras 11,850 

Monrov  ia'.' ;;  .'.'.'.■.':  1  ■  3,81s 

&'S,™:;.::::SK 

PhSradelph'ia '"!!!!  ^"no 
(Quebec 1.400 


Rio  land ro  ........  3,S40 

Sandwich  Islands..  15,100 

St.  Petersburg 4,410 

Smyrna. .Ii;ll";!I  jiooo 

Stockholm 4.050 

Tahiti 1J.JJS 

Tritile.. s."30 

Round°Se  GlVi* '.'.'. is.aoo 


is  planted?    U 

doubtedly  it  does. 

Light   is  a 

grea  promoter  of 

growth,  and.  tb 

e  more  brillUmt  Ibe 

llghl,  the  stronger  and  luonvigcr- 

all  the  other  m- 

diUons  being  fa 

vorable.  ItU.&ct. 

also,  with  certi 

II  plants,  tbac  wba 

young  they  re<i 

ire,  like  young  ani. 

:  The  seeds  of  ca- 
Iher  plants  sown  ia 
noon  will  v^etale, 

lear  the  old  of  the 


radiance  is  so  brilliant  that  they  al* 
compelled  to  grow  under  iti  atmug 
light.  Upon  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
the  growth  is  still  forced  forward, 
and  the  tender  plant,  thua  in  ite  in- 

The  seed  sown  in  the  old  of  the 
moon  will  bring  forth  the  plant  in 
the  new  of  the  moon,  or  during  the 

tains  the  needed  rest  and  sleep,  in 


FOB^aN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

LATIH  W0BO8  AHS  FHAA8BB. 


Ad  raplaiulum.  For  the  p 

CIpUvillDE. 

M  inlullum.  To  an  nnlli 


Alibi,  Elecwher 
Alma  muter,  G< 
applied  to  Ch 


Anrlorl,  Beforehand:  rram 
BonaJI'tfflDgooA  faith;  i 


le  mothfr;  often 


norioLpf  ble^eed  memi 
I   feribfndi,  A  rldicnl 


C<uii>  Mli.  A  CMC  for  war. 
Cattat,  Lei  him  beware. 
CoHfPO,  On  the  other  hand;  t 
Be/aSo,  In  foci. 
l»Jur«,Birrtgbi. 


£«  fl^r/o.  By  vl^ui#of  the  oflltt 
Sfff,  He  (or  >he)soea  out. 
EieutU  omnei,  Thej  nil  ^  ont- 
S.e  nnrfe,  On  one  aide  udIj'. 
Ex  Umport,  On  Ihe  miimcat. 
Facttiii,  Wltly  ■btIdeh. 

Fiat.  Let  It  be  done :  a  commaad 
Flaljuitilia  rial  ntltiia.  Letjn-t 

/•Inll,  The  en^ 

flenliM/od,  Thegeoluaof  ibepla 
Inpropria  penoaa.  In  ue«un. 
/nlrauJtu.  On  thi 
Imprimis,  In  the  1 
Impromplu,  Otthi 

Iltm,  AlK>. 

£d/uu4/lagu4£.AMipor 
Jfafjna  charia,  The  jrci 


plac. 


Maximum,  The  ip«aii 


.Ve  ;)fu<  ii}tni,  The  grealeet  eite 

SU  daptrandum.  Never  despair, 
.Voferw  coliat,  WiliiDK  or  nai. 
.Von  eompat  m*n(fa,  Not  uf  eoni 


Oinifa  tiafit  amor.  Love 


«ium  rum   dijaltaU 


m.  Eve 

rri   capita,  t.  luc  umu. 

/Vrdffni,  Bythedav. 

Per/as  tt  ntfai,  Ttrongh  right  or 

^erM,%yllBelf. 
Prima/atie.  On  the  (Irpt  view. 
pro  tl  con,  For  and  aralnH. 
Proforma,  For  fonn'i  ■alie. 
Pro  tempore,  ¥ux  the  time  heipg. 
Qaoailam,  Former. 
R..,^ .    WhatnoK?  ^ 

Privatelj" 

Temput/vgil.  Time  Blca. 

To/ft  Farewell. 

Vr«t,  Tiiti.  cdci,  I  came,  I  »aw, 

F(TO  row,  By  the  livinir  voiw. 
nwtiMa.-niecaiiebelugr^virK 


Afatre  d'amour  (aA-/alri- 

Affairi    d'lionntar    (ifffalri-don-ai-ur}.    An 

Ala  iiiedilah-ialt-moif),  In  the  fatbion. 
A  rimproHtlliaA-lam-pro-iiiD.  ITnawaren. 
Amaltar  (ak-tna-tair).  An  adminrof  and  dd- 

Amoar  (all-moor).  Love. 

A  roMfraBM  (akJoB-trangiir),  To  the  nlmoHi. 

A  propot  Iflh-pro-pot),  S]  the  wit  '  'o  ">e  |inr- 

A  tout  prix  {ttv-too-prtt'y,  At  soy  co*t. 

^  corUraire  {o-koM-irayrf),  On  the  contrary. 

Aa/aUio^a^j,  Alfrlght:  Inatmcled. 

Aa  rtvolr  io-ruk-voo-ar).  Till  wo  meet  again. 

Amnt    eoareur    (ak-vang-too-rasrf),     Fore- 

A  totre  lanU  lau-retlr-tang-taf).   To  your 

Bat  MtK  (,bak-bluht\,  Blne-ntoelilng. 
BwiM  nujnii«(N>-nioji(^J(),  The  gay  worid. 
BMaJMralbtlllav-lr).  Poilte  literatDre. 
BIAu  IblttK-zai),  Time-worn,  laded. 
Bijou  (bt-JOB),  a  Jewel  or  gem. 
BUUt-doitx  ibe-yaf-doo),  A  love  letter. 
Bongri  malgrHbon-Srai-mai-srai),  Willing  or 

.BoA-MOl (ion^ino),  ^  -....%...u.. 
BonMlrfSon^aoarkOuDdniuht. 
B»»to»<fionfla«t\  High  farhVoD. 
Boh  liviMf  fDiM|H4-isaiig),  A  high  liver. 
BiotiiuboraXtlfun-boothii,  A  ttd-blt. 
Bonm/Ol  (Aufl/oa-aA).  Qood  faith. 
ranafA*  (JatUkA),  The  rabble. 
Carta  blaruht  (farl-blaiuh).  Full  power. 


FBEIICH  WOKDS  AKD  FHBABES,  With  FramuiDiktian. 

I   (7A*r  am*  («*a''"-o*-'»'K  Dear  Mend  (moli'.l        ;   Horii  loit  qui  taai  y  piMf,  &iKao<i 
ap.  Chlrt    amie    (ihanre-ah-mtt),    Denr    friend,  eviliuinkj. 

eaat  Ut-dvh-rana'i 
TuUfatttikom-itt., 


Conlratmpt   {kotigtr-tang).  Diaappolotment, 
Heeldent. 

of  policy. 

qu'U'coilU  ikoot-tty-kool),  Coat  what  it 


10},  SolnIiou;rcanll. 
id  my  rig..t. 

{doo-bt-ang-taiiii4r),  DonbJc 


Dlnovemtnl    

Diiu  el  mon  droit,  God 
Dot  Wo*),  A  doi — 
Doable  tnlmdn 

meaning. 

Bpax  ytux  (dooi-yuhtv,  Tender  glancea, 
£d<K(<ii-UaA),8p]eDaor:brlUlancy. 
BliU  (at-lUt),  Choice ;  eeioct. 
XmbonpiHnt  (oag-boas-poo-aing),  Plampnua?, 

Eh  ami  {aiig-ah-int),  Aa  a  friend. 

Encort  (ong-kor).  Again. 

Eidtn  (ai-Ht-vratt,  IntDilcated. 

Er  main  (ong-matt).  In  a  lH>dy. 

Enaal  (oS-noo-e),  Wearineaa. 

En  reatncht  Uiitg-mh-tangkshf),  In  return. 

Entente  cordiale  {ong-laagte-kor-aiiol),  (Jood 

nnderslanding, 
EnlTii  iang-lnSe),  Entrance. 
Eatre  nout  fangtr-noo).  Between  onraelvea. 
EiprU  de  corpiltt-pra-dull'ior),  Pride  uf  oi-ao- 

clation. 
i-BFur  iHM  (foe-naic),  Falee  alcp;  miacondnct. 
/■/^((/a^/cYAteall-al. 
FtudeJoiti/ub-dll-JaimiiXBoDaiv:  lUumiuH- 

lion, 
Genidarmei  (Jang-darm),  Soldier  police. 
Haul  ton  (.Ao-hng),  Uigheat  faahion. 

BFAHISH  WOKDB  AKD  PHRASES. 


Jtu  de  mote,  A  plaj  npon  wordi. 

Jen  d-rapril  (Ju/t-Jee-prfr\  A  williciiim. 

Lt  bon  ttmpe  viendra  There  ia  a  good  til 

propoie  el  Diea  ditpote,  Man  p 

iw),  A  daytime  tnlcrta 


£M.t, 


A  Dial,  Oood-bye. 

Adobt,  A  ann-baked  biick. 

Alma  n^a,  Hy  dear. 

Caflon,  A  deep  nilch  or  gorge. 


Cantatrite,  A  linger.  I  Dolce  far  nie 

Conrrriaziont,  Social  gathering.        Impraario, , 
DiUltante,  A  loTer of  tha  One  arU. |     ormanager 


nforh 


I  Poco  tempo. 


Pronii 


^Vn.a  knl^ 


Mile  en  tetne  (,meeze-ang-ievat\  Pnttlngou  Ihe 

atagoj  EEltingup. 
A'om  (fa    plume    (nong-<tvploom).    Literary 

A-OM  terroiu  {noo-tal-roag).  We  ahall  sec. 
Ond«Wn(r-dO,Itlasnid. 
Oiitri\,ao-lrayt.  Eilnivasanl;  oDliandiah. 
Papier  maehl  (pah-tifai-ma-nhai).  Paper  pulp 

prepared  fornw  and  ornament. 
Parexemple,  Foreiample. 

i'.'(H(p"'A.|'!),''ISiall'litUe:  (feminine,  i-etlU.) 
Proligi    ipro-tai-hjat).     One     protected     by 

6x1  tlte  lie-tit),  (On'tlie},  On  the  alert. 
ReeheTchi  {rukiker-iktt\  Of  rare  allnclion. 
RliumHral-too-mat).  A  anmmarv. 
Kile  (role),  Part  In  a  drama  or  perfnnnanre. 
Sant/a{oa  Uang/ah  loagl,  WiEhoel  lonnailiir. 
Sana  pear  et  tana  rtprocke,  WitbODI  fear  and 

witbont  reproacb, 
Sant  lonci  liang-iou-ie).  Without  care. 
Sarant  liah-vaag),  A  man  of  acienco. 
SaroIr  tirre,  Oood  hived  Ing, 
Sol-ditaol  {loo-alt-dt-iangt.  Self-elvlcd. 
.■<olr^a((0O.iiA-rala),  An  evening  enlenainmenl. 
Trie  <k  lite  (lapti-aA-taftei,  Face  to  (ace. 
TohI  i  mui  (fool-ak-roo),  Wholly  youra. 
Tout   fmemble  (too-ang-tangbl),   The   whole 

Vi*  it  til  (ree-iak-Tee),  Oppoaiie. 

Virt  le  roi  (virv-lah-rooaA).  Long  live  the 

I'oUa  tout  (too-ak-lah-too).  That  ia  all. 


iSrflorn,  Mra.orMiati 


ITALIAN  W0KD8  AKS  PHKA8BB. 


In  an  opera. 
1  Signer,  Br.  o 


Sigaorina.  Mt»a. 
rfrfi),  CuriouBD 


un  or  mjowMS  AnKZTuxims. 


ist  of  Modern  Abbreviations. 


AMimutiiMS  AlpkiMically  / 

For  uM  in  Writing. 


LIST   OF   MODERN   ABBKIiVIATIONS. 
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Chem . — Chemistry. 

Chic— Chicaffo. 

Chr. — Christopher. 

Chron.— Chmnicles. 

CIn. — Cinciunati. 

C.J. —Chief  Justice. 

Clk.— Clerk. 

CM. — Common  Meter. 

C.M.O.— Companion  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Mh'hatrl  and  St.  i}eor^. 

Co. — Company;  County. 

C.O.U.  — Cash  (or  collect)  on  de- 
livery. 

Cochl.— A  iq>oonful. 

Col. — Colonel;  Colosslans. 

Coll. —Collector;  Colloquial;  Col- 
legre;  Collection. 

Colo .  —Colorado . 

Com.— Commenre;  Committee;  Com- 
mentary; Commiaiiioner;  Commo- 
dore. 

Com.  Arr.— Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

Comdff.— Commanding. 

Comm. — Commentary. 

C\>nip.— Compare;  Compound;  Cora- 
po!titor. 

Com.  Ver.— Common  version  (of  the 
Bible). 

Con.— On/ra,  against;  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Con.  Cr.— Contra,  credit. 

Conch .  — Conchology . 

Cong.— Congress. 

Conj.  or  conj.— Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  Ct.— Connecticut. 

Cunsit.— Constable:  Constitution. 

Cont.— Continent;  Contract;  Con- 
tinued. 

Cor.— Corinthians. 

Corol. — Corollary. 

Cor.  Sec.— CoiTe«ponding Secretary. 

C.P.— Common  Pleas;  Court  of  Pix>- 
bate. 

C.l'.S.  —  Cu»to$  Prtrati  Sigitli, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

C.R.— King  (Rex)  Charles. 

C.H.—Custo*  Rotulorum,  Keeper  of 
the  Rolls. 

Cr.— Creditor;  Credit. 

Crim.  Con.— Criminal  convenation; 
Adultery. 

C.S.— Court  of  Sessions.  Cuato$  Si' 
gilU,  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

Ct.,  cts.— Cent:  Cents. 

C.  Theod.— t>>d(r«  r^eodosiano,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code. 

C.W.— Canada  West. 

Cwt.  —Hundredweight. 

Cyc.  —Cyclopedia. 

d.—Denariua  or  Denarii,  penny  or 
pence;  Died. 

D.— Five  hundred. 

I>ak.— Dakota. 

Dan.— Daniel;  Danish. 

V.C.—Da  Capo,  again;  District  of 
Columbia. 

D.C.L.— Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.D.—Divinitatia  Doctor,  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dea.— Deacon. 

Dec.— December;  Declaration;  Dec- 
lination. 

Deg.— Degree  or  degrees. 

Del.— Delaware;  Delegate. 

Del.  ordel.— I>eHiieav«,  he  (or  she) 
drew  it. 

Dep,— Deputy. 

Dept. — Department. 

Deut.— Deuteronomy. 


D.F.— Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
Dft.  or  Deft.— Defendant. 
D.Q.—Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of 

God. 
D.O.— Deo  gratiaa,  thanks  to  Ood. 
Diam.— Diameter. 
Diet —Dictator;   Dictionary. 
Dim.— Diminutive. 
Dihc . — Di:icoimt . 
DiiM. -Dissertation. 
Dlst.— Dhjtrict. 

Dlst.-Atty  .-District-Attorney. 
Di v.— Division;  Dividend. 
D.M.— Doctor  of  MumIc. 
Do  —Ditto,  the  same. 
DoIm.— l>ollars. 
D.O.M.  —  Deo  Optimo   maximo,    to 

Ood,  the  best,  the  greatest. 
Doz.— Dozen. 

D.P.— Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Dr.— Debtor;  Doctor:  Drachm. 
D.S.— Z>a{  aegmo,  from  the  sign. 
d.is.b.— Debit  nann  breve. 
V.T.— Doctor  Theologiot,   Doctor  of 

Theology. 
D.V.— Deo  volente,  Ood  willing. 
Dwt.— Pennyweight. 

E.-Eost. 

ea.— Each. 

E.  by  S.— East  by  South. 

Ebeu.— Ebenezer. 

Eccl .  — Ecclcsiastes. 

Eccl  us . — Eccleslasticus. 

Ed.— Editor?  Edition. 

Edm.— Edmund. 

Edw.— Edward. 

E.E.— Errors  excepted. 

e.g.— Exempli  gratia,  for  example. 

Ex  grege,  from  the  flock;  Among 

the  rest. 
E.I. —East  Indies,  or  East  India. 
E. I.e. —East  India  Company. 
Elec.— Electric;  Electricity. 
Eliz.-Elizabeth. 
E.  Ion.— East  longitude. 
Emb.  -Embassador. 
Encyc— Encyclopedfa. 
E.N.E.— East  Northeast. 
Eng.— England.  English. 
Ent.— Entomology . 
Env.  Ext.— Envoy  Extraordinary. 
Ep.— Epistle. 

Eph.— Ephesiians;  Ephraim. 
Esd.-Esdras. 

E .  S .  E . -East-Southeast . 
Esq.  — Elsquire. 
Esth.— Esther. 

et  0,1.— Et  alii,  and  others. 

et  seq.  — £(  $equ€ntia,  and  what 
follows. 

etc.  or  Ac.— Bt  eeeteri,  et  eaterat, 
et  ecgtera,  and  others;  and  so 
forth. 

Ex.— Example;  Exodus. 

Exc— Excellency:  Exception. 

Exch.  —Exchequer. 

Exec.  (3om.  —Executive  Committee. 

Execx.  —Executrix. 

Exr.  or  Exec.— Executor. 

Ex.— Ezra. 

Ezek.— Ezekiel. 

£.  A  O.E.— Errors  and  omissions  ex- 
cepted. 

Fahr.  —Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  M.— Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
Far.— Farthing. 

F.  A.  S.— Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 

Society, 
fcap.  or  fcp.— Foolscap. 
V.D.  —  Fidei   Drfewtor   or   Defenaa- 


trix.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Fe.— Ferriiwi,  iron. 

Feb.  —  Februoj-y. 

Vec. -Fecit,  he  did  it 

Fem.  —Feminine. 

F.E.S.— Fellow  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society;  of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 

Ff.— The  Pandecta. 

F.O.S.— Fellow  of  the  Oeological 
Society. 

F.H.S. -Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

fl.  ta.— Fieri  faeiaa,  cause  It  to  be 
done. 

Fid.  Def.— Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Fig.— FIgrurc. 

Fir.-nrkiu. 

Fla. -Florida. 

F.  L.S.— Fellow  of  the  Linnson  Soci- 
ety. 

F.  O.  B.  —Free  on  Board. 

Fol. -Folio. 

For.  —Foreign. 

Foit.— Fortification. 

F. PS. -Fellow  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

Fr.— Franc;  francs;  French.  Frag- 
mentum,  fragment.    Francis. 

F.  R.  A.  S.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society. 

F.k.C.S.L.— Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Fred.  —Frederick. 

F.R.G.S.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Fri. -Friday. 

F.  R.  S.  —Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Fra.— Frisian. 

F.R.S.E.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety. London:  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

F.S. A.— Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

F.S.A.E.— Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Eklinburgh. 

Ft.— Foot;  feet;  Fort. 

Fur— Furlong. 

F.Z.S.— Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

O.  org. — Guineas. 

O.  A. —General  Assembly. 

Ga-— Georgia. 

Gal.— Oalatians;  Gallon. 

G.  B.  —Great  Britain. 

G.C.— Grand    Chancellor;     Grand 

Chapter. 
0.  C.  B.— Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.  C.  H.  —Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 
G.C.L.H. —Grand    Cross     of     the 

Legion  of  Honor. 
G.E.— Grand  Encampment. 
Gen.— Genesis;  General. 
Gent.  —Gentleman. 
Geo.— Geoi-ge;  Georgia. 
Oeog.  —Geography. 
Geol.— Geology. 
Oeom.  —Geometry. 
Ger.— Germany;  (German. 
(.}.  L.  —Grand  Lodge. 
01.— O/osAO.  a  gloss. 
Q.M.— Grand  Master. 
G.  O.  —General  Order. 
Goth.— Gothic. 
Gov.  —Governor. 
Gov.  -Gen.  —Governor-General. 
G.'R.—Georgiu*  Rex,  King  George. 
Gr.— Greek;  Gi'oss;  Grains. 


Gram.  —Grammar. 

(Jro.— (Jross. 

Grot.  — Grotius. 

h.a.—Hoe  anno,  this  year. 

Hnb.— Habakkuk. 

Hab.  Corp.  —  Habeas    corpua,   you 

may  have  the  body. 
Hab.  fa.  poss.  — l/abe7*e  facia*  pot- 

aeMMionem. 
Hab.  fa.  seis.  — /Tabere  facia*  »ei«i- 

nam. 
Hag.— Haggal. 

Ham.  Coll.— Hamilton  College. 
H. B.C.— Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
U.BM.  — His   (or     Her)     Britannic 

Majesty. 
H.C.— House  of  Commons. 
Hdkf. -Handkerchief, 
h.  e.  —Hoc  e»t,  that  is,  or  this  is. 
Heb.  —Hebrews. 
Her.— Heraldry. 
Hf.-bd.- Half-lMund. 
Hg.— Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 
Hhd.— Hogshead. 
H.H.S.— Fellow   of    the    Historical 

Society. 
Hist.- Histoiy. 
H.J.S.— W/c    Jacet    »epultu8,    Here 

lies  burii^. 
H.  L.— House  of  Lords. 
H.M.— His  (or  Her)  Majesty;  Hill's 

Manual. 
H.M.  P.— //oc   monumentum  poauit, 

Erected  this  monument. 
H. M.S.— His  (or  Her)  Majesty's  Sliip. 
Hon.  -Honorable. 
Hon'd.— Honoi*ed. 
Hort. —Horticulture. 
Hos.  — Hosea. 
h.  p. —half-pay. 

H.R.— Hourteof  Representatives. 
H.R.  E.— Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
H.R.H.-His  Royal  Highness. 
H.R. I. P.— //i*c  requieacat   in  pace, 

Here  rests  in  peace. 
H.S.—Hic  altua.  Here  lies. 
H.  S.  B.  Co.  —  Hill     Standard     Book 

Company. 
H. S.  H.  —His  Serene  Highness. 
h.t.— Hie  titulua,  thisUtle,  hoc  tit- 

ulo,  in  or  under  this  title. 
h.y.— Hoe  verbum,  this   word;    hia 

verbis,  in  these  words. 
Hund.  —Hundred. 

I,  II,  III.— One,  two,  three,  or  fli*st, 
first,  second,  third. 

la.— Iowa. 

lb.  or  ibid.— /5<dem,  La  the  same 
place. 

Ich.  —Ichthyology. 

Ictus.  —JuriaconaultuM,  Counselor  at 
Law. 

Id.— Idem,  the  same. 

Idaho.— Idaho  Territory. 

i.e.— id  est.  That  is. 

l.H.S. —Jeaua  hominum  Salvator, 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men. 

ij.  —Two  (medieal). 

111.  —  Illinois,  Illustrious;  Illus- 
trated. 

Imp.— Imperial. 

In.— Inch;  inches. 

incog.- /nco^nfto,  unknown. 

Incor.  —Incorporated. 

Ind.— Indiana,  Index. 

Ind.  Ter— Indian  Territory. 

Indef .  —Indefinite. 

Int.— Infra,  beneath  or  below. 

in  t.— In  fine,  at  the  end  of  the  title, 
law,  or  paragraph  quoted. 
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in  llm.— ill  Umtiuf,  at  tht*  out>et. 
In  loo.— /ft  loco,  in  ttie  place:  on  the 

paKMigC. 

in  pi*.— /n  pHnHpio,  in  the  begin- 
ning  and   before  tKo   fln»t   para 

irraph  of  a  law. 
I.S.R.I.— Jr«M»     Sasarenut,     Rex 

Judacorum,    Jebus    of    Nazareth, 

King  of  the  Jcwd. 
Innt.— Iniitant.  of  this  month;  Insti- 

tuteH. 
In   Mum.— In   Bumma,  in   the   luni- 

mary. 
Int.— Interest. 
InterJ.— Interjection. 
In  trans.— /n  tmntitu,  on  the  pas- 

wiire. 
Introd.  —Introduction. 
I.  O.  O.  T.  —  Independent     Onler    pf 

Good  Teinplant. 
I.  O.F.— Independent  Order  of  For- 

rei«ter». 
I.  O.  O.  F.  —  Independent     Order    of 

Odd-FellowH. 
I.  O.  t'.  — I  owe  you. 
1.(1.— Idem  quod,  the  same  as. 
Iva.— Isaiah. 
Is].— Island. 
I.S.M.  —Je»u»  Satratormundi,  Jesus 

the  Savinur  of  the  world. 
Ital.— Italic:  Italian. 
Itin.— Itinerant,  or  Itinerary. 
IV.  —Four  or  fourth. 
IX.  —Nine  or  ninth. 

J.— Justice  or  Judipe.    JJ.— Justices. 

j.— One  (medical). 

J.  A.  —  Judge-Adrocate. 

Jac.  —Jacob. 

Jam.— Jamaica. 

Jan —January. 

Jas.  —James. 

J-C.  n.  —JhHm  Civilis  Doctor,  Doctor 

of  Civil  Law. 
J.D.  —Jurum     Doctor,    Doctor    of 

I*aws. 
Jer.  —Jeremiah. 
Jno  —John. 
Jona.  —Jonathan. 
Jon.  — Jo>eph. 
Josh.— Johhua. 
J.  P.— Jnstloo  of  the  Peace. 
J.  Prob.— Judge  of  Probate. 
J.H.— Jacob  UK  Hex.  King  James. 
Jr.  or  Jun— Junior. 
J  CD.    or  J.V.D.—JuriM   vtriuitque 

Doctor.  l>o<'tor  of  both  Laws  (of 

the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law), 
•jud. -Judith. 
JuiU.  —Judges. 
Jxidge-Adr.  —Judge- Advocate. 
Jul  —July;  Julius. 
Jul.  Per.  —Julian  Perioil. 
Jun— June:  Junius:  Junior. 
Ju«*  P.  —Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Ju<«t.— Justinian. 
J.  W,  —Junior  W:irdon. 
K.-Klng. 
K  .\. -Knight    of    St.     An  Ire w.    in 

Kiis«ia. 
K  A  N.  -  Knicrht   of   St.   Alexander 

Nev'<koJ.  in  llusxia. 
Kn<*  — KauBas. 
KB. -King's  Bench:    Knight  of  the 

Bath. 
KB  A  -Knight  of  St.  Benlo  d'Avls. 

in  Portugnl. 
K.  B  F.  -Kni;,'ht  of  the  Black  Rntrle. 

In  Bn««H|;i. 
K  ('.  — Klng'.«  Counril :  Knipht  of  the 


Ci-eso«nt.  in  Turkey. 
K.  C.  B.  —Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
KC.H.— Knight    Commander    of 

Hanover. 
K.C.S.— Knight  of  Charles  III.   of 

Spain. 
K.E.— Knight  of  the  Elephant,   in 

Denmark. 
K.  F.  -Knight  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
K.F.M.  -  Knight  of   St.   Feitliuand 

and  Merit,  in  Sicily. 
K.(i.— Knight  of  the  Oarter. 
K.U.C.— Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.U. CD. —Knight   of    the    Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.G.F. —Knight    of     the    Golden 

Fleece,  in  Spain. 
K.G.H. -Knight  of  the  Guelphs  of 

Hanover. 
K.G.V. -Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 

in  Sweden. 
K.H.— Knight  of  Hanover;  KnlghU 

of  Honor. 
Ki. -Kings. 

Kil.  or  kil.— Kilderkin. 
Kingd.  —Kingdom. 
K.J. —Knight of  St.  Joachim. 
K.L.  or  K.L.  A.— Knight  of  Leopold 

of  Austria.         , 
KL.H.— Knight  of   the    Lt^gion   of 

Honor;    Knights   and    Ladies    of 

H«>nor. 
K.M.— Knight  of  Malta. 
K. Mess.- King's  Messenger. 
K.M.H. -Knight   of   Merit,   in  Hoi- 

stein. 
K..M.J.  —  Knight     of     Maximilian 

Joseph,  in  Bavaria. 
K.M.T.— Knight  of  Maria  There&a, 

in  Austria. 
K.  N.  — Know-Nothing. 
Knick.  -Knickerbocker. 
K.N.S.— Knight  of  the  Royal  North 

Star,  in  Sweden. 
Knt.— KnighL 
K.  P.  -Knight  of  St.  Patrick ;  Knight 

of  Pythias. 
K  H.C. -Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 

K1{.E.— Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle, 

in  Pni««j«ia. 
KS.  -Knight   of    the    Sword,    in 

Sweden. 
K.S.A. —  Knight   of    St.    Anne,    in 

Russia. 
K.8.E. -Knight   of    St     E<prtt.    in 

France. 
K.S.F. -Knight  of  St.  Fernando,  in 

Spain. 
K.S.G.— Knight  of   St.    George,  in 

Russia. 
K.S.H. -Knight  of  St.    Hubert,    in 

Bavaria. 
K.S. J.— Knight   of  St.  Janaurius  of 

Naples. 
K.S. L.  —  Knight   of    the    Sun   and 

Lion,  in  Pei-sla.  j 

K.S.M.   A  S.O.  -  Knight     of     St. 

Michael    and    St.    Gtwrge.    in   the 

Ionian  Islands. 
K.S.P.— Knight  of  St.  SUni!>laus.  in 

Poland. 
KSS.— Knicht     of     the    Southern 

Stir.    In    Birtril;    Knight     of     the 

.^•v(>••,|.  (ii  Sweden. 
K.S  W.-  Knight    of    St.    Wladinilr. 

In  Russin. 
K.T.— Knightof  theThi.stIc:  Knight 

Templar. 


Kt. -Knight. 

K.T.S.— Knight  of  the  Tower  and 

Sword,  in  Portugal. 
K.W. -Knight   of   William,   in  the 

Netherlands. 
K.  W.  E.  -Knight  of  the  White  Eagle. 

in  Poland. 
Ky.— Kentucky. 
L.— Fifty  or  fiftieth.    Lifter,   book. 

Latin. 
L,  £,  or  \.— Libra  or  Librtr,  pound 

or  i>ounds  sterling. 
L,  or  £,  B.  d.— Librae,  twlidi,  detiarii. 

Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 
La.— Louisiana. 
Lam .  -Lamentations. 
Lat.— LaUtude:  Latin. 
Lb.  or  lb.— L<^^o  or  Libnr,  Pound 

or  imunds  in  weight. 
L.C.— Lord  Chancellor:  LordCham- 

iierlain;  Lower  Canada. 
1.  c.  — Lower-ca^e. 
L.C.B.— Lord  Chief  Baron. 
L.C.  J.— Lord  Chief-Justice. 
L.D.— Lady -Day. 
Ld.— Lord. 
Ldp  — L<»rdship. 
Leg.— Legate. 
Legis.  — Iji'giblaturc. 
Lev.— Leviticus. 
Lex  —Lexicon. 
L.  I.  —Long  Ihland. 
\A\i.— Liber,  book. 
Lieut.  —Lieutenant. 
Lieut. -Col.— Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut. -Gen.— LleutenantCJeneral. 
Lieut.  -Gov.  — Lieutenant^iovemor. 
Linn.— Linnspan. 
Liq.  —Liquidation. 
Lit.— Literally;  Literature. 
lAv.—Livre,  book. 
LL.B.— Le^um  Baccalaureua,  Bache- 
lor of  Laws. 

LL.  D. — Legum     Doctor,    Doctor    of 

Lawn, 
loc.  cit.— Loco  citato,   in  the  place 

cited. 
liOn.  —Longitude. 
Lond.  —London. 
L.S.— I.orus   »igitU,    place    of    the 

seal. 
Lt.— Lieutenant. 
LX.— Sixty  or  sixtieth. 
LXX.  —Seventy  or  seventieth;   The 

Septuagint   (Version    of    the    Old 

Testament). 
LXXX.  -Eighty  or  eightieth. 

"H.—Meridien.  noon. 

Vl.—MiUe,  a  thousand. 

M.  orMon*.  —  Jtfonn/eMT,  Sir. 

M.  A.— Master  of  Arts. 

Mace.  —Maccabees. 

Mad.  —Madam. 

Mud.  Vniv.— Madison  L'nlver^lty. 

Maj.— Major 

MaJ.-C»en.  — Major-General. 

Mal.-Mrtlachi. 

Mnn.— Manasses. 

Mar.— March.  , 

March.  — Manrhloness. 

Marg.— Margin. 

Marg.  Tran.  — Marginal  Translation. 

Marq.— M;irf|uN. 

Mftsc.  — M,is«MillnH. 

Mii.««s.  — Massachusetts. 

Math.  —  Mathematics:     Mathemati 

rian. 
Matt.- 5Iatthpw. 
Max.— Maxlui. 


M.B.  —  Medicina        Baccalamreun, 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
M.B.— JTus/cer  BaccafaMrevs.  Bache^ 

lor  of  Music 
M.B.G.    et   H.— Magma     BHtanmui, 

OalUa  et  Uibemia.  Great  Briiniu, 

France,  and  Ireland. 
M.C.— Member  of  Congresa. 
Mch.— March. 
U.D.—Medicina  Doctor,   Doctor  of 

Medicine. 
Md.— Maryland. 
Mdlle.  —Mademoinelle. 
Mdse.  —Merchandise. 

M.E.— Methodist  Episcopal;  Military 
or  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Me.— Maine. 

Mech.  —Mechanics,  or  Mechanical. 

Med. -Medicine. 

Mem. —Memorandum.  Memento,  re- 
member. 

Mere.  —Mercury. 

Messrs.  or  iiH.—Mes»ieur9,  Gentle- 
men. 

Met.  -Metaphysics. 

Metal. —Metallurgy. 

Meteor.  —Meteorology. 

Meth.— Methodist. 

Mex.— Mexico,  or  Mexican. 

M.-Goth.  -MonKvGothic. 

M.IIS.  —  Ma.«8achusetts  Hi«toH>r«l 
Society;  Member  of  the  Hi>toriraJ 
8t>ciety. 

Mic.  -Micah. 

Mich. -Michigan. 

Mil. -Military. 

Mil.  Acad.— MiiiUry  Academy. 

Min.— Mineralogy:  Minute. 

Minn.  —Minnesota. 

Min.  I»len.  —  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss.  -Mississippi. 

M.  L.  A.  —  Mercantile- Library  Asm> 
elation. 

MM.  -  Their  Majesties.  Meiutimrm, 
(Gentlemen.    Two  thoui<anil. 

M. M.S.— Moravian  Misi«iunary  Soci- 
ety. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  —  Mn*!>achHHrtteniti9  Metti- 
cintr  Soctetatin  HocIuh,  Fellow  of 
the  MaKsaeluisetts  MiHlical  Society^ 

Mo.— Missouri;  Month. 

Mod.  —Modem. 

Mon.— Mondsy. 

Mons.  —  .VoB-t/rur,  Sir. 

Mos.  —Months. 

Mont.  Ter.  -Montana  Territory. 

M.  P.  —Member  of  Parliament :  Mem- 
ber of  Police. 

MP.  P. -Member  of  Provincial  Par 
lianient. 

M  R.  -Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Mr— Mister. 

MR  AS. —Member  of  the  Roral 
Asiatic  Society;  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science. 

M.  R.  C  P.  —  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry. 

MR  C.S  — Memberof  the  Royal  Col 
lege  of  Surgeons. 

M.R.<;.S. —  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.R. I.— Memberof  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute. 

M.R.I. A. —  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mrs. -Mistress, 

M.R.S.L.  —  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 
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M.  S.  —  .VrwoWa;  tofrum.  Sacred  to 
the  Memory:  Maitter  of  the  Sci- 
ence«. 

MS.—MnnHneriptum,  nrnnuvcrlpt. 

MSS.  — M  annocriptM. 

Mt.— Mount,  or  Mountain. 

Mnti.  B.— Bachelor ol  Mu^lc. 

Mu«.  D.— Doctor  of  Music. 

M  W.-MoHt  Worthy;  Most  Wor- 
rhipful. 

Myth— Mythology. 

N.— North;  Number;  Noun;  Neuter. 

n.  —Note. 

N.  A.— North  America. 

Nah.— Nahum. 

Nat.  —Natural. 

Nat.  Hl<t.— Natural  HMory. 

Nath.— Nathanael.  or  Nathaniel. 

N.B.— New  Brunnwtck:  Nortfi  Brit- 
ixh.  Sota  Bena,  mark  well;  take 
notice. 

N.  C.  -North  Carolina ;  New  Church. 

N.E.— New  England;  Northeast. 

Neb.  —Nebraska. 

Nch.  — Nehemiah. 

n.e.i.— iVon  est  inventus,  He  is  not 
found. 

nem.  con.  or  nem.  diss.  —  yeiN/n« 
comtrndicente.  No  one  opposing; 
unanimouttly. 

Neut.  —Neuter  (gender). 

Nev.— Nevada. 

New  Test.  orN.T.— New  Testament.- 

N.K. -Newfoundland. 

N.O.— New  Granada:  Noble  Grand. 

N.  H.  — New  Hamptihire;  New  Haven. 

N.H.H.S.— New  Hampshire  Histor 
leal  Society. 

Nl.  prl  — .Vfi/  pHu$  (law). 

N.J.— New  Jersey. 

n.  I.— .Yon  liquet.  It  does  not  appear. 

N.  lat.  -North  latitude. 

N.Mex.— New  Mexico. 

N.N.  E  —North-Northeast. 

N.  N.  W.  -North-Northwest. 

N.O.— New  Orleans. 

No.— yiiwero.  number. 

Nol.  pro!«.  — .Voiens  prosequi,  Unwill- 
ing to  prosecute. 

Norn,  or  nom.— Nomlnatlre. 

Non  con.— Not  content;  dissenting 
(HouMe  of  Lord«i). 

Non  cul.  —Son  eulpabilis.  Not  guilty. 

Non  obMt.— *Yon  obHtante,  notwith- 
standing. 

Non  pros.  —  Non  prosequitur.  He 
does  not  prosecute. 

Non  seq.— i^Toti  seguffur,  It  does  not 
follow 

Nos.  —Numbers. 

Nov.  -November. 

N.P.  —  NoUry  Public;  New  Provi 
dence. 

N.S.-.Vew  Style  (after  17JS):  Nova 
Scotia. 

N.  T.  —New  Testament. 

N.U.— Name,  or  names,  nnknown. 

Num.- Nnmberx;  Nnmertl. 

N.V.M. -Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

X.  W.  -Northwest. 

N.  W.  T.  —Northwestern  Territory. 

NY. -New  York. 

N.Y.H.S. -New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

O.-Ohlo. 

Ob.— Obiit,  He  (or  she)  died. 

Obad.— Ohadi.ih. 

Obi.— Objection:  Objective. 


O  K.  — A  slang  phrase  for  "All 
eoiTect. " 

Oht.  or  obdt.— Obedient. 

Oct.— October. 

O.F.— Odd- Fellow,  or  Odd-Fellows. 

O.F.P.— Order  of  Friar  Preachers. 

Old  Test.  orO.T.— Old  Testament. 

Olym.  —Olympiad. 

Ont.— Ontario. 

Opt.— Opticit;  Optical;  Optional. 

Or. — Oregon. 

Ord.— Ordinance;  Order;  Ordnance; 
Ordinary. 

Orig.— Originally. 

Omith .  —Ornithology. 

O.S.-Old  .Style  (before  1768). 

O.S.F.— Order  of  St.  Francis. 

O.  T.  —Old  Te!4tament. 

O.  U.  A.  —Order  of  United  Americans. 

Oxf.— Oxford. 

Oxon.—Oroniensia  Oxonii,  of  Ox- 
ford, at  Oxford. 

0».— Ounce. 

P.  —Pondere,  by  weight. 

P.  or  p. —Page;  Part;  Participle. 

Pa.  —Pennsylvania. 

Pal .  —Palaeontology. 

Par.  —Paragraph. 

Par.  Pau*.  —Parallel  passage. 

Pari.  -Parliament. 

Pathol.  —Pathology. 

Fixyt.  —Payment. 

Pb  —Plitmhum,  lead. 

P.B.  —  miosophict  Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

P.  C— Pafres  Conscripti,  Conscript 
Fathers;  Senators. 

P. C— Privy  Council;  Privy  Coun> 
ell  or. 

P.  D.— Pft//o«opAte  Doctor,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Pd— Paid. 

P.  E.  —Protestant  Episcopal. 

P.E  1.— Prince  Edward  Island. 

Penn.  —Pennsylvania. 

Pent.  —Pentecost. 

Per  or  pr.  —By  the. 

Per  an.— Pirr  annum,  by  the  year. 

Per  cent. -iVr  centum,  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

Perl.— Perigee. 

Pet  —Peter. 

P.  O.— Past  Grand. 

Phar.  —Pharmacy. 

Ph.  B.—Philo9ophioe  Baceataureus, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph  D.—miosopliice  Doctor,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Phil-Philip:  Philippians;  Philoso- 
phy; Philemon. 

Phila.  or  Phil. -Philadelphia. 

Phllom.  —  Philomathes,  Lover  of 
Learning. 

Philomath.  —Philomathematicus,  A 
lover  of  the  mathematics. 

Phil.  Trans.  — Philosophical  Trans- 
ACtlonM. 

Phren.  —Phrenology. 

P.  H  S.  —  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

Plnx.  —Pinxit,  He  (or  she)  painted  it. 

Pk  -Peck. 

PI.  or  pi ur.— Plural. 

PIff. -Plaintiff. 

P.M.  —  Posf  jreHrff<m.  Afternoon. 
Evening;  Postmaster;  Passed  Mid- 
shipman. 

P.  M.  O.  —  Postmaster-Oeneral ;  Pro 
fessor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College. 


P.O.— Post-Omce. 

Poet.  —Poetical. 

Pop.  —Population. 

Port.— Portugal;  Portuguese. 

Pos.— Position;  Positive;  Possession. 

P.P.-Parer  Patrice,   Father  of  his 

Country;  Parish  Priest. 
P.P.C— Pour  prendre  conge,  to  take 

leave. 
Pp.  or  pp. —Pages. 
Pph.— Pamphlet. 
Pr.— By. 
P.  R.  —Populus  Romamu,  the  Roman 

People;  Porto  Rico;  Proof-reader; 

Prize  Ring. 
P.  R.  A.  -  President    of    the    Royal 

Academy. 
P.  R.  C.  —  Post     Romam     contlltam, 

After  the  building  of  Rome. 
Pref .  —Preface. 
Prep.  —Preposition. 
Pres.  — Pi-esident. 
Prin.— Principally. 
Pro.- For;  in  favor  of. 
Pi-ob.  —Problem. 
Prof.  —Professor. 
Pron.  —Pronoun ;  Pronunciation. 
Prop.  —Proposition. 
Pi-ot.— Pro»e<tant. 
Pro  tern.— Pro  tempore,  tor  the  time 

being. 
Prov.— Proverbs;  Provost. 
Pii)x.  — Prc»x/ino,  next  (month). 
P.R.S.-Piwident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 
P.S.— Posf  scriptum.  Postscript. 
P.S.— Pri%'y  Seal. 
P««.— Psalm  or  Psalms. 
Pt.— Part;   Pint;   Payment;    Point; 

Port;  Post-town. 

P.Th.G.— Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gresham  College. 

Pub.— Publisher;  Publication;  Pub- 
lished; Public. 

Pub.  Doc.— Public  Documents. 

P.  v.— Post- village. 

Pwt.— Pennyweight;  pennyweights. 

Pxt.— Pinxit,  He  (or  she;  painted  it. 

Q.— Queen;  Question. 

q.—ifuasi,  as  it  were;  almost. 

Q.  B.— Queen's  Bench. 

Q.C.— Queen's     College;     Queen's 

Counsel. 
q.6.— Quasi  dicat,  as  If  he  should 

say;    quasi    dictum,    as   if    said; 

qutisi  dixisset,  as  If  he  had  said. 
q.9.— Quod  est,  which  is. 
q.e.&.—Quod  erat  demonstrandum, 

which  was  to  be  proved, 
q.e.f.— ^Mod  erat  faciendum,  which 

was  to  be  done, 
q.e.i.  —  Quod     erat     inveniendum, 

which  was  to  be  found  out. 
q.\.— Quantum  I/bef,  as  much  as  you 

please. 
Q.  M.  —Quartermaster, 
qni.  —  Quomodo,     how;     by    what 

means. 
Q.  M.  O.  —Quartermaster-General. 

q.  p.   or  q.  pi. —^anfum  placet,   as 

much  as  you  please. 
Qr.— Quarter. 
Q.  S.  —  Quarter  -  sessions ;     Quarter 

section, 
q.s.— Qimnfum  suffleit,  a  suflKcient 

quantity. 
Qt.— Quart. 

qu.  orqy.—Qurere,  Inquire;  query. 
I    Quar.  — (Quarterly. 


Ques.  —Question. 

q.v.— Qiio*i  vide,  which  see;  quan- 
tum vis,  as  much  as  3'ou  will. 

R.— Recipe,  take.     Reginn,  Queen; 

Rex.   Kii%.      River;    Rod;    Rood: 

Rises. 
R. A.— Royal  Academy;   Royal  Aca 

demlclan:     Royal     Arch;     Roynl 

Arcanum:  Royal  Artillery. 
RC.  —  Rencrtptum,   a   Rescript,    re- 
written. 
R.E.— Royal  Engineers. 
Rec.  —Recipe,  or  Recorder. 
Reed.  —Received. 
Rec.  Sec.— Rccoi-dlng  Secretary. 
Rect.— Rector;  Receipt. 
Ref.— Reference;  Reform. 
Ref.  Ch.— Reformed  Church. 
Reg.— Register:  Itegular. 
Reg.  Prof.  —Regius  Professor. 
Regr.  —Registrar. 
Regt.  —Regiment. 
Rel. —Religion. 
Rep.  —  Repiesentatlve:     Reporter; 

Republic. 
Rev. —Reverend :   Revelation  (Book 

of);  Review:  Revenue;  Revise. 
Rhet.  —Rhetoric. 
R.  I.  —Rhode  Island. 
Richd. -Richard. 
R.1  H.S.— Rhode  Island  Historical 

Society. 
R.M.— Royal  Marines:  Royal  Mail. 
R.M  S  -Royal  Mail  Steamer. 
R.N.— Royal  Navy. 
n.^.O.  —  Riddare    af   Nordstjeme 

Orden,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 

Polar  Star. 
Ko.— Recto.  Right-hand  page. 
Robt— Robert. 
Rom.— Romans  (Book  of). 
Rom.  Cath.— Roman  Catholic. 
R.P.— i?egr/us  Professor,  the  King's 

Professor. 
R.R.— Railroad. 
R.  S.  —Recording  Secretary. 
Hs.  — ffrsponsiiiN,     answer;    respon- 

dere,  to  answer. 
R.S.A.— Royal    Society    of    Anti 

quaries;  Royal  Seottiith  Academy. 
R.  S.  D.  -Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 
R.SE.— Royal    Society    of     Edln 

burgh. 
R.S.L.— Royal  Society  of  London. 
R.8.V.P.—Repondet  s'il  vous  plait. 

Answer,  if  you  please. 
Rt.  Hon.— Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev.— Right  Reverend. 
Rt.  Wpful.— Right  Worshipful. 
R  W.  -Right  Worthy. 
R  W.O.  —Riddare  af  Wasa  Orden, 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wasa. 

S.— South:  Saint;  Scribe;  Sulphur, 

Sunday;  Sun:  Series. 
S  —Soltdus,  a  shilling. 
S.  A.— South  America;  South  Africa. 

South  Australia, 
s.  a.  — .9eeNR<f  iim  artem,  according  to 

art. 
Sam.— Samuel. 
Bancs.  —Sanscrit. 
S.  A.  S.  —  Societatis    Antiquariorum 

Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries. 
Sat.— Saturday. 
Sax.— Saxon. 

Sax.  Chron.— Saxon  Chronicle. 
S  C—Smatus  Conrnfltum.   \  (lf>rree 

of  the  Senate;  South  Carolina. 


I.IPT   OF    M'J1>ERX   ABBKEVIATIOSS. 


.— Snff^r(.fa«(nrihF>vnfnT«tlt.    ^    Rp  vr- — HlirHflr  rm 


CAL8KS    UK  THE    WAK   OF   THE    REIIKLI.Kiy. 


EAVISO  PESOLATIOS  to 


The  Causes  of  the  Rebellion. 

ougbontn» 


•t  tb«  Soiilh.  ■»» 

•Mged  between  Ihv  people  or  the 
Karlbcra  and  Sonlbern  portliins  or 
tbr  United  States,  oxtriHlIng  aver  ■ 

period  of  tlm«  from  April   12, 

April  9,  itm. 

Among  tbe  ciiiive*  [bat  pru- 

-d  tbc  war.  briefly  atatcd. 
'  tbcse:  Tbc  tiapic  prodiic- 
I  111  tbc  Soiitb,  priur  to  tbc 


Tu  (ell  tbcw  prodDcIlDnn 
markelH  of    tbc  world    i 


ilbe 


blghctt  Ignrea,  and  porcbaM  (he  necMxarlca  nf  life  at  tho  lni>'i>ii| 
price,  wnii  reginled  bj  tbe  Soiiihem  peaple  at  legltlmale.  Tu  have 
unnji<triclcrt  commerciDl  liitiTCOiirae,  tberefcirc.  wltb  tbe  people  of 
all  nalli>iii>,  being  free  to  export  (tielr  pruduellona  trltliaut  bindrancr. 
■nd  import  goods  from  abroad  free  of  duly.  wa«  conildered  for  (he 
bept  InterriXK  of  Ibe  Roulb. 

There  cilaled  a  decided  dlSorencc  of  opinion  between  (he  people 
of  tbe  Northern  and  Southern  Statcnon  tblst<uhjec(.  A  large  body  of 
people  al  tbe  Xnnb  believed  (hat  home  InduHtrlea  eonld  bent  be  built 
up  thmiiKh  tbc  nbutllngoutof  foreign  production  by  a  blgb  protective 
tarin.     This  party  favored  tbc  placing  of  a  blgb  tax  un  all   goode 

Protective  tariff  agalnal  free  trade,  which  became  a  rcctlonal  l^iue, 
wan  one  of  the  ciusex.  Another  «a«  Ibe  black  man.  For  geneni- 
(Innn  tbe  colored  people  had  been  regarded  by  mo#t  penwna  at  the 
South  as  property  tbut  could  be  rlghifnlly  bought  and  nM. 

In  many  part?  of  tbe  Nurtb.  In  Ibe  early  blatory  of  (he  conntry. 


an  were  many  other  great  and  good  men;  and  the  Inptltullon  of 
slavery  having  (ur  genrratlona  been  protected  by  legiiilailon,  a  vait 
body  of  people  al  tbe  Soulb  regarded  It  ai<  perfectly  right  lobay.  lell, 
and  own  i<lavc*. 

Gradually  a  pnbllc  ■entlment  grew  up  In  the  North  anlagonlatlc  to 
the  Idea  of  one  cIm)  owning  aniilher  claM.  Tbli  feeling  eitended  Into 
tbc  balls  or  national  legUlallun.  and  In  time  developed  very  bitter 


Tbc  Utial  reenlt  was  tbs 
ot  the  United  Slates  whe 
people  of  the  South  sbnu 


r    Iheli 


iking  of  (he  triumph 
y  cut  louse  tram  England,  and  thai  tbe 
ivc  tbc  light  to  mnko  inch  laHt  as  tbey 
1  Intereata/lnangnrated  tbe  nork  of 
North  by  the  act  of  secoiilon.  paaiwd 
Carolina.  In  which  tbit  Slute  seceded 
V.  18«0.     Tbis  eiample  was  followed 


eepi rating  (he  South  from  1 
by  the  legislature  o(  Soiiil 
from  tbe  Union,  Dccemhei 
by  others  of  tbe  Southern  States  In  the  following  order,  eleven  Slatei 
passing  ordInaiu;es  of  aecesBlon  between  tbe  Hfteenth  day  o 
I>eccmber.  leao.  and  June  10.  18«1:  H<»«lsi>ippi,  January  9.  isai 
Florida,  January  10.  1SC1 ;  Alabama.  January  II,  IBBl;  Georgia, 
Janua,.  19.  IMI :  Lnultlana.  January  t«.  IStll :  Tcxaa.  February  I, 
1861 :  Virginia.  April  IT.  ISO) :  Arkansap.  May  S.  180] :  North  Cam 
lina.  May  SI,  ISBl;  Tennesacc,  by  a  vole  of  the  people,  June  8,  ISOl, 
Tbe  Western  portion  of  Virginia  retuacd  to  secede,  and  in  1863  wui 
admitted  Into  tbe  Union  aa  the  loynl  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  people  of  the  South  were  then  desirous  nf  baring  theauthorltiei 
of  (he  United  States  withdrawn  from  the  seceded  Slates,  and  In  orde 


i.  18B1.  Tbla  preclplia 
'(rugsrle — that  censed  a  lo 
be    United    States    a    d 


■d  I  hi 


r.  A[,ri 


■.wtrot  IheReb 

icar  SOO.OOO  lives,  and  fasU'ued  u 

battle,  the  numjjera  killed,  woun 
ti  tbe  snrcccdlng  page*: 


THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


B1 


RkIIIcM  Phlttl^tll-) 


-V 


:no 


BArri.K."*    IiL'KIMi    TIIK    FIk>T    VKAl:   *»>    TIIK    LATK   riVH.    WAK. 


Th*  rnl'#ni-t«   i»»»r»   ^••f^'Ar^H.  with  «  i*^!**  of    14 

n%k\rm\nh  ml  €mW  i'mmw  -  \  U>d?  of  '^vhi 
fM*;/*!*^  Kir^t/^Kw]  A  fr</mp*a7  of  HoriK^  <»ri«nlj>  AC 
roi*-  I  «mp   Mil..  J'iA*;  l<k.  IMi.     Th«  l-«tt«rr  «#■!«• 
4*-f«*u-«J.  witti  *  I'/n^  of  14  killed,  aif  wu'jr.'Jr*!.  ajwS 

mtklrmlmk  at  Falllas  Water*  -  Fouyt.t 
n^ar  H*in*r<vjj|*:.  w  V«. .  JiiJt  t.  1^1.  ^^tw«:«n  n«>> 
<UfntMi*-T^UT  r«rtrini^nt«  aA<j  *  t«Aft*:ry.  un<lrr 
fffrriTMi  Johnston  «fi<l  a  p'trtion  of  tkit  Vnioni-v 
In  (#fri#-ra]  f'jitt#rr«*/n'*  'li«i>ion.  Afu-r  «  >b*rp 
Mtfht  rh«;  Coiif«^Jrrkt«-«  r>;tir«<l  to  Nartinf4»urir. 
Tn«;ir  l</«4  wk«  aiyut  M  kili*^J  and  «oqn<l«d.  Ttie 
rrtjont-tA  ha/J  3  kill«nJ  art<l  IM  iioQnil«<l. 

Battle  of  <;arthace-Foii(cht  at  Carthairi^. 
Mo.,  July  i,  IMl.  ^^twt^ii  l.VM  i.'nionj-ti*.  u/i'J*rr 
G*:n«ral  Sijc*-!  and  «.W*  <,onf».-*J#rraU!n«.  un<l*-r 
*ifm«rrAl»  Kdi-Min- afi'l  lUinn.  Th**  Unionist"  •♦-r^ 
tbsfntUrd.  and  i'r«t  14  kiiJM  an4  31  wi#iin<l-«i  Th«: 
Confcvl«rat*;  I'rM  wan  4:ytifnat«;(J  at  aff^Qt  2rfw. 

Battle  aT  Bich  M oaataia  -  Fouyht  at 
kirh  Nofintain.  Va. .  July  11.  IMI.  b«;t«t:*'n  a 
di'ta/'hni*'nt  of  L'nionL^tj*.  un<ler  <>«n«ral  H/p^- 
cran4.  andalK/Mt  i.(MfM'onf«d*Taf-*.urwl«:r  r<>li>n«'l 
ptrfrram.  Th«-  <;onf*:d«nit4ni  li^t  l^  kill^  afi«l 
woiind*^.  and  MO  oth«;n<  i>urr«-nd«;r»«l  an  prtr^tnt^r*. 
Thff  L'ntonUtM,  dunrifp  that  and  tli«  pti'-r.-*;«<linK 
thrt^  dtijo'  f'amiNilini.  lont  only  13  killtd  and  4M 
wound^l;  th«  ConfMl*;ratni  aw  klUrd.  an<J  7  k unn. 

Battle  of  Carrlck**  F*rd  —  Fouirht  July 
13.  IMI.  at  Camck'H  ford.  Va. .  b«;twf«D  lO.Ww 
C<tnf«?d<rrat<-«.  iind«;r  <i*'n«Tal  OaiTwrtt.  and  a 
i'oluinn  of  f niirnii'tit.  und«T  Gfn«rral  M<»niit. 
Aft'rr  a  -)iar|>  "''tion  fh**  fonn»Tr*tr«r*l#^,  li^-ntral 
(iarn*ftt  hnvinif  >j*:f»  kill*^.  Tbe  t'nion  Ji/na  waji 
X  klll«fd  and  HI  wimnd^fl. 

HkiraiUli  at  ftcrejrtawa-Foafrht  at  Srivj- 
t'lwn.  Va. .  July  13.  IMI.  lN'twe«>n  a  Uj^ly  of  C'on- 
fi^l*frat«-ii.  and  a  iiarty  of  L'nioniHt*  iinilKr  Colonri 
IjtfWf,  Uif  latt«rr  w»Tf.  dfffat*^!  «Ub  a  Iom  of  9 
klli«^,  and  40  wounded  anil  mlpninir. 

Battle  or  Blaekbara  Ford-Foa{rtit  July 
m,  IMI.  n^ar  Hlat'kttum  fonl.  Va. .  ijetwe^n 
Coloni;!  Kh-hardiM^n'it  biiKnd*f  of  Unumi-tit  and  a 
iftttly  of  *>>nf»^l»;r«t«^.  The  latKrr  re*rt:iv»nl  tlw? 
I'monlitiN  with  a  rakinir  nr*-  fnnu  a  batt«-ry.  Th*; 
l.'nIonlMtit  maintainM  tli«rir  pt^nltion,  ho»<.'ver.  for 
thr<«  hount,  until  onIi>iMl  to  ^tin;  toCent*;r\'illv. 
Tliftr  Unm  waw  Ift  kiiltMl  and  M  wounded  and 
nilwilnif;  that  of  the  ('onfHl«Fat«n4  about  <M. 

Firvt  Battle  or  Ball  Baa-Funnrht  JulySl. 
IMI. at  MHnmiMii.on  Hull  Kun  river, in  >'i>rth(;a«t«rm 
VIrfrinlfi,  lMftw<-«!n  (i«-n«Tal  McDowell  and  alMjut 
tH.Ooo  TnloniPU  and  ali«iuC  3U.000  Conf«Nl<-rat4f?<, 
(Miinmandifl  by  <'l«'n*fralM  Il^auiirifarrl  and  JoMf|ih 
Vs.  Johnston.  Th<'  I-nlonlMK  foufcht  wHl  at  f1r>t, 
but.  tlif?  OmfMl<!rat«;it  b«infr  nrinfonrtnl.  a  jianic 
ennuM  In  th*f  l.'nion  anny.  and  it  fled  In  ffreat 
dlM#nlfr  t4*ward  Wanhinfrtrm.  The  I'nion  lot** 
wan  4Nl  kllli^l,  I. Oil  woundrtl.  and  1.4M  niliittinir; 
th«!  ('onfiflfratvrt  Utnt  3in  killed,  1.4X9  wounded, 
and  30  miwiuif.  Thf  I'nloniittM  al>^j  IomI  4.000 
niuitketM  and  4.300  MftM  of  a(H.*4)Utr<*ni<fntii.  90 
<*annon,  and  a  conNideralile  iiuantity  of  umniuni- 
tton. 

Battle  or  Duff  fiprtaa ,  If  o.  ~  A  tM>dy  of 
Confi'di-rHt^x.  under  general  Kiiln«<,  waM  defeated 
by  <ten«'rnl  Kyon'H  coniniiind.  Aiiciuttt.  IMl.  The 
latter  lout  N  kiiled  and  .10  wounded. 

Buttle  or  Wllaon**  (^reek— Foufrht  AuRunt 
10.  IMI.  at  WlliMurN  Cn-ek.  Mo.,  iM'tween  A.OOO 
rnioniMit.  uuilirr  <ji-neral  Lyon,  and  alMiut  twice 
an  many  ConffHleruU"*,  under  Gem-raN  Mc^'ullooh 
and  I' rice.  After  nix  liount'  ImhI  flfchtinK.  duriUK 
which  (fenerul  Lyon  waM  kllliMl.  the  l'iiionii«t<« 
r«!tlre<l  to  Hpriniclb'ld,  Mo.  The  I'nlon  I'mh  in 
ktiletl,  woundetl  and  uii'Minfc  wan  1,£)6  nicu;  that 
of  the  (.'onfirtieruteN  wait  1,7SM  men. 

flklrailali  ut  Charleston,  Mo.  —  AniruHt 
SI,  IMI.  Colonel  Ihiherty,  with  300  IliinoiH  WildierH, 
di>«|>«*rMi|  M  rctx;!  force,  lunlng  1  killed  and  6 
wounditl. 

Battle  ntflaniniervllle.  Va.— Thettoventh 
Ohio  n-ifinient.  vooptrontr,  w'om  ituri>rlH(^l  while  at 
breiikriift.  Au(C<ir>t  M,  InAI,  Inr  a  Confederate  fon**% 
uiid«!r  (tcncral  FMoyd.  but  ftfUii^ht  their  way  uut, 
with  the  lor*tt  of  hIx  ofllecrH. 

C'upture  or  Forta  llatterua  and  (Mark 

Thece  tw(»  Cuiilederute  defenMjx  of  HattentM 
Iri'et,  N.  ('. ,  wen*  c«|itun*«l  Aufrunt  29.  IMI.  I»y  a 
i'nlon  nnvnl  M|unilron.  under  (VMnnuHlore  Slrinir- 
hiiu).  r.  H.  N..  and  a  land  fonr*-  of  .tiM)  men.  under 
(ierii-ral  Hiith-r.  The  Confederate  lu-w  wa«  fiVl 
otllcerH  and  men  taken  pristmcrM.  19  kllleil  and  .'d 
wounded:  l.*9  cannon,  l.noo  hUuhI  of  arne*.  It  regi- 
ment:! I  eoloi-yi,  ami  a  larife  amount  of  military 
trappiiiiTH  and  storeM.  Thi;  rnioni!4t4*  had  none 
killed  and  liut  lew  wuundeti.  The  fortn  were 
cummaiiilMl  by  <'omm«Miore  Uarron,  Colonel 
Muitui  and  Majiir  AndivwH. 

Hnltle  c>r  B«»onvllle-  Koufrht  nt  Hoonvlllo. 
Mo.,  SeplenilM-r  1,  IMI,  l>etwiM>n  rnionlHt^  and 
(^onfeilerateH.  The  former  were  the  victoi>,  with 
a  luM  uf  8  wounded,  and  they  destroyed  the  town. 


Battle  m€  Caralfrx-Fourfct  nr*r  C^iniir-i 
feiry.  Va..  Sr|fC»^it<rr  10.  IMI.  b^«*«fi  t.^mt 
fnitfrn-t^.  QwUrT  t  r-'tt^ni  Ri.r*»«:raiir.  and  rti  n^- 
m^mL*  '/f  (.•fatetitnitra,  wiik  M  '■aitnoa.  ai>drr 
''/-firral  F.oyd.  .%ft*T  f^-riHml  liiAir»'  fUrhun^. 
darKn^-w  *-*mt.  aa4  th<^  ^>ot<vt  tttiU-ii.  Tbr  Coc»- 
Irda-ratAv  rrtnAttd.  I^mTinir  a  Iaht*^  •:|iiaBUty  uf 
•Xof«r>  aAd  war  mat«rrtai  in  th<  hand- of  th*ir  Umr^ 
Thr  ii>«i>  in  Rkeii  by  tli*>  Unionl«t^  «a»  13  killed  and 
79  wo«iDd*d .  the  ConfeilvraCitv  Nutt  bat  a  few  ni«ik. 

Hkirailakat  Blae  Mills,  Mow-Sttt'mtwr 
17.  IMl.  the  Third  l>jwa  reipnient  ctiKTuunUmd  a 
boukd  of  Con  fedora  te«.  and  waa  comprllcd  to 
r*-tr*«(.  kev:«iriBC  r*'inf<jrcc-in««ti>.  they  affmin 
raMi^l.  when  the  <.  onf*^leraicr  rvtircd.  Tlie  Umon 
l'^4  wa«  II  killed  aad  tt  wounded. 

Battle  m€  f'kcat  Moaatala-Foucbt  Sep- 
tember 12-17.  IMl.  at  Cheat  Mountain  i*—m.  Va.. 
between  9.400  Ct#n federate*,  under  lieneral  Lee. 
and  the  Unionist- under  'ieneraJ  KevnoIdi>.  who 
b*-ld  the  Paa*.  After  Mrveral  day»'  pkirmishin;  at 
a  number  of  poiut».  the  Coniedermtc*  retired, 
without  difhMlipnr  the  l*nioBi»ti>.  Their  Ium  wa» 
140  killed,  inciudinff  Colonel  John  A.  Wathintrton: 
the  Unioniatrt  lovt  9  killed  and  it  .wounded. 

meae  m€  Lezlactoa  —  Lexinirton.  Mo.,  on 
the  MiMMjurl  nr^r.  about  3W  mile*  above  St. 
L#jui*.  was  held  by  S.  440  Unionirtj*.  under  Colonel 
MulliiFan.  in  fortification*  of  earthwork*.  On 
the  SNt  of  September.  IMl.  they  were  atucked 
by  four  timei*  their  number  of  Confederate*,  under 
<jeneral  Price.  For  twreral  day*  Mullifran  dc^ 
fended  htr  ptmition.  but  not  receirinff  ezpeeted 
reinforec-nienti>.  and  being  without  water,  be  >>ur-  ■ 
rendered.  Hip  men  were  paroled,  but  iM^Die  3.000 
niu?*ket«i  and  nlkr»,  5  cmnni>n.  wairom*.  700  hor>e*. 
army  i<torei>.  ammunition  and  iruld  behMit^nif  to 
Miiraouri  bank*,  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  enemy. 
The  Unionist*  had  alw^  39  men  killed  and  about 
120  w<»unde<l.  Price  abandoned  Lezinirtvn  a  few 
day  4  afterward*. 

Aklraiioh  at  PaplaoTllle  -  Seotember  fl. 
IMI.   lieneral    Lane,    with  a  body  of   UuioniT^t*.     ■ 
em.-ounlered  a  Ci>nfederate  force  at  Papinwille,     . 
Mo.,  loi^tng  17  men.  killed. 

Flprkt  at  ChapaiaaTllle,  W.Ta.-Fonfrht. 
October  S,  IMl.  between  a  party  of  Confederates  . 
and  C^tlonel  EnvartzV  Kentucky  volunteer*,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeate<l.  with  a  low  of  47 
prlTXjner*.  The  I'nion  Iom  wa»  4  killed  and  S 
wuunded. 

Flskt  at  Ck-eeabrler,  TV.  Ta.— October  3, 
IMl.  General  Reynold*,  with  5.000  Unionist*, 
rectinmdtred  the  p«wiiion  at  Buffalo  hill.  Va. . 
occupied  by  from  12.000  to  15.000  Confederate*.  A 
brifk  action  en*ned.  chiefly  carried  on  with  artil- 
lery. The  Confederates  were  driven  from  Mime  of 
their  intrenchmeiit*.  and  lokt  a  number  of  ' 
prir«ner>.  honMnt  and  bagifaife.  The  Union  lo*« 
wa»S  killed  and  32  wounded.  General  Keynold* 
then  returned  to  Cheat  Mountain,  hi*  head- 
quarter*. 

Battle  or  Ckleaaiaeoaileo  —  Fouffht  at 
Chicamacomlco.  CK'tober  4.  IMI.  between  a  larve 
force  of  rebel*,  under  C(»loiiei  Barlow,  and  the 
Twentieth  Indiana  reiriment.  The  latter  retit?«te*l. 
leavlnir  their  wounded  In  the  hand*  of  the  eneiiiv. 
Next  day  the  Union  nteamer  Monticello  *helled  tne 
Confederates  and  drore  them  to  their  boat*. 

flklraiUhat  Fleailnston^'W.Va. -Fought 

fX.'U*ber  6.  IMl.  lietween  the  UnioniMt  Htmie  Guard* 
and  a  band  of  Confedei-ate*,  the  latter  being 
defeated. 

Flffkt  at  Santa  Rosa  lalaad  -  Fought  at 
Santa  Kona  inland.  Fla..  October  9.  IMI.  where  a 
(.'on federate  force  attacked  the  Unioni*t  occu- 
pant*, but  wa*  defeated.  The  Union  lo*8  wa*  13 
killed  and  £1  wounded. 

Aklrailoh  at  Bl«  BlTer  Bridge.  Mo.— 

Fought  between  a  force  of  600  Confederate*,  under 
Jcir.  Thomn*<m,  and  a  Union  Guard  of  50. 
near  Poto*!.  Mo..  October  15,  IMI:  the  Con- 
feilerate*  captured  the  guard  and  destroyed  the 
bridge. 

Battle  orBair*  Blur- Fought  nt  Ball's 
blulT.  Va..  Octolier  *l.  IMl.  »»etween  1.900  Unlim- 
l*t««,  under  (.""ohinel  Baker,  and  4.000  Confederate*. 
After  a  *evere  flght.  In  which  Colonel  Baker  wa* 
killMl.  the  Unionl*t*.  not  being  reinforced  by 
General  Stone,  ah  they  expected,  retreated,  having 
loMt  S2:i  killed,  206  wounded,  and  4.'>5  prisoner*. 
The  Confederate*  lo*t  aliout  330  killed  and 
wounded. 

Fiffht  at  €anip  Wild  Cat-Fought  <Vt<d»er 
21,  IMI,  in  lAurel  county.  Ky..  betwwn  6,000  Con- 
federote*,  under  General  Zollicotfer.  and  four 
regiment'*  (with  artiller*-^  of  Unioni>>t*.  under 
(ieiieral  Si'hoepf  and  Colonel.**  Steadman  and  iJnr- 
rani.  The  ap])niach  of  the  Confe<iernte*  wa* 
repulned  at  neveral  point*.  Hn«l  they  retniat^Nl, 
pui>ucd  liy  the  loyal  inhnhit^uit*  of  th«  country 
and  the  I'nion  tnK»|>H.  The  Confetlerate  lo*«  wa* 
about  1,000  men,  with  their  camp  «'<pilpage,  arm*. 
et4'.     The  Uni(»n  lo*Mwas4  killed  and  21  wounded. 

AklrmUhea  In  Mlaaoarl  —  At  Frederick- 
town,  Mo.,  Ujtobjr  21,  litilL.  a  bjiy  of   UaioaisCa 


4rfe«tr«l  •  patT  Kf  '"..»» f-derate*.     The  fBlooivts 
1-jvt  0  ki<.«u  aaa  Alfuut  <•  ■vOBded. 

«>tober  S.  IMI.  a  *kirmirh  ocg»rped  nt  Raffalo 
miiL«.  Mo  .  m  which  the  Cvofcderaie*  fort  17  killed 
and  90  pruoaerK    The  Uuob  1u«»  i*  not  itated. 


_  at  Ba^aey— Fonght  ax  HoouieT.  w. 
Va-.'k-U'berS.  IKt.  between  a  party  of  Unaonbit*, 
nnder  <iener^  Kelkry.  and  a  futreof  Coofcderatc*. 
After  a  two  hoar**  flght  the  latter  verv  ran- 
qui-hed.  luf^ng  «50  privunei*.  SMhwr^c*.  3  cannon, 
and  tbrlr  camp  equipage. 


2L  IMl.  Major 
Zag>.iayi.  of  *ienrrml  Fremont  V  command,  with  UO 
of  the  Utter'*  body-gnard.  riiargcd  npoa  a  Cua- 
ftderate  force  of  »wme  3;. 000  men.  near  Spriagfleld. 
Mo.  The  Confederate*  were  runted,  with  the  loo* 
of  IM  killed  and  27  priauaer*.  Zagonyi  brooght 
only  M  of  hu  men  oat  of  the  charge  onhort. 

Captare  m€  Beaafbrt  —  An  expedition  of 
naval  and  military  forces,  onder  the  Cnkml^t 
Commodore  Dapont .  and  Generals  Sherman, 
Viele.  Steven*  and  Wfffgia.  with  about  1&.0M  men. 
on  November  7.  IMI.  attacked  aad  enpcnred  the 
two  Confederate  fort*.  Walker  and  Beauregard. 
at  Port  Royal.  &  C.  both  mounting  more  than 
40  cannon.  Elefore  the  miperior  foree  uf  the 
a**ailantf>.  the  Confederate*  retreated.  The  anme 
attacking  force  al*o  took  poM«s»iun  of  the  town 
of  Beaufort.  &  C.  and  Hilton  ivland.  The 
rnloni*t*  lost  I  men  Ulkd  and  25  voandtKL  The 
Confederate  lo«s  i*  beilercd  to  hare  been  heavy. 
They  u  it  movt  of  the  military  eqaipmeats  in  the 
hand*  of  the  enemy. 


Battle  m€  Beiasaat  —  Fooght  at  Belmoat, 
Mo..  Ni>vcmber  7.  IML  hetwcen  S.1I50  Uniani»t*. 
under  General  Grant,  and  about  6. MO  Ctmrcderates 
under  General  Polk.  The  latter  receiving  rein- 
forcement*, after  a  severe  engagement  the 
Unlimi»t»  retired,  with  a  loss  of  M  killed.  fH 
wounded,  and  S3S  mi*ring.  The  Coafederates 
probably  lo»t  about  1. 900  men. 

Sklmiiskes  la  Tlnrlala-Onyandotte  «ras 

attacked  by  Confederate*.  November  If.  IMI.  bat 
they  were  repnl*«d  br  the  Unioniwt*.  the  latter 
having  Keveral  men  killed.  The  next  day  the 
Unionists  burned  the  town. 

At  Hunter's  hill.  November  M.  a  sh%rp  aktrml^h 
occurred  between  Unioni*t*  and  Confedcrateai.  in 
which  the  former  had  tt  killed  and  wounded. 


Flgkt  at  Peasacaia-Fort  Pfckena  and  the 
United  State*  war  ve**el*.  Niagara  and  Colorado, 
N4»vemt)er  23.  IMl,  bombarded  the  Confederate 
fortlflcatii»n*  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  port  of  War- 
renton  was  burned. 


Sklrmlsk  la  Missa«rl-At  Waraaw.  Norem- 
ber  29.  IMI.  a  flght  occurred  between  Confederates 
and  Unionists,  and  a  portion  of  the  towrn  wmM 
de*troyed. 

Fickt  at  Aaleai,  Maw  —  Fought  between 
Unionists  and  Confederate*.  November  Si.  IMl.  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  a  low»  of  39 
killed  and  wounded. 

Boaibardaieat    or    Frcentoae    Palat, 

Ta.  —  Ueceniber  9.  IMI.  Fre«»tone  Pidnt  was 
slielled  by  Unionist  grnnboat*.  The  Confederate 
batteries  were  sllencf^  and  the  buildings  contain- 
ing Confederate  stores  were  destroyed. 

FIgkt  at  Camp  Alleckaay,  Ta.— Fought 
December  13.  IMI,  between  a  Union  force, 
under  General  Mllroy,  who  defeated  a  partr  of 
rebel*,  under  Colonel  Johnston.  The  former  lust 
21  killed  and  107  wounded. 

FIsht  at  MnafbrdsTllle,  Ky.  —  A  drawn 
battle  wa*  fought  a^t  Munfonlsvillo,  Ueceniber  li. 
IMI.  between  a  portion  of  the  Thirty-sectind 
Indiana  (German!  roflment.  under  Colonel  Wil- 
lich.  and  three  reginient*  and  a  battery  of  Con- 
federates, under  General  Hindman.  In  which  the 
former  lost  10  killed  and  17  wounded.  The  Coo- 
federates  lost  <2  killed,  and  a  large  number 
woundetl.  The  rout  of  the  Confederates  was 
complete. 


Oeneral  Pope  In  Missonrl— Two  brigades 
of  General  Pope's  command,  under  Colonel*  Steele 
and  Jeff.  C.  Davis.  D<;cember  17  and  18.  IMl.  sur- 
priHe<l  rebel  camp*  at  Owceola  and  Milford.  Mo., 
securing  SM  Conft>derate  prisoner*  at  Osceida,  and 
l.,S00  Confederate*,  with  1.000  stand  of  arm*.  409 
horves,  65  wagon*,  and  a  large  amount  of  camp 
equipage  and  stores  at  Milford.  The  Union  lo»* 
wa*  2  killed  and  17  wounded. 

Battle  or  DralnsTllle,  Ta.  —  Fought  17 
miles  *outhwest  of  Washington.  D.  C. .  between  a 
p4»rtion  of  General  Onl's  brigade  of  Unionist*  and 
a  force  of  Confederates,  under  Oeneral  Stuart. 
De<'end>er  20.  IMl.  The  Confederate  loss  was  iS 
killed  and  143  wounded:  that  of  the  Unionist*  was 
7  killed  and  61  wounded.  It  was  a  rictory  for  the 
Unionist*. 

Fight  or  Monnt  Zion  —  Fought  in  Boone 
county.  Mo.,  ivecemher  28,  IMl,  between  Unionixts 
and  Confederates:  the  latter  were  di*per*ed  with 
considerable  Ion*  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoner*, 
while  the  Union  ioM  was  only  S  killed  and  11 
wounded. 
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BA'rrLKS    DURrKO   THE   SECOND    YEAR   OF   THE    LATE   CIVIL   WAK. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


PiBlit  at  HHB*«n*lllii. 


Butllc  or  PrcslaabDiPB.  K.y.-yeagb% 
■II?l«S«ie^  IMrtleuTrnd'olHUl  t.U*Coiitnlcr- 
■UnlHll.     OufleM.  ■(!«■  netallnc  (or   mvitbJ 


BuKIC    at    Mill    "'■^J|^,Kf-^|[f^^ 


Cmrtmmmr  Farl  B*itPJ<  Tcbb.- 
F«H.  Willi  1  Vahm  ginb«u,  Amncd  u 

Cunr>dcnle4.  under  dnMnl  TIcbJinaB,  t>n  Uib 
nil  of  l^itanHlIT.  UM.  "tthout  ■^llnrturOenrml 
dun  niole  Mtukcil  ib*  toK  Kltli  hl>  Hin^nm. 


rHk  and  UW  < 

ndikcMbyl.* 

t^S^^r^^in^tedbrcaS^HHki'n.  OowXmirti 

•ml  6me™l  BlimiiUlo.    TbB  naiill  *«iitht«mturB 

Buttle  «f  F*Ft  DsBcIsoB,  Tbbb — Fcnwlit 

Fthniarj  llnndH.  UU.  li«"t*B  "."•  '^™"^ 

I'nhinliU  onder  Ounanl  aiurtuiUlod  b;  Cinniro- 


CttpUin  or  Kewhcn,  Jl^. -Kbw 


Ihp  L%jnfiid«mbai  va*  v«jr  luWi  in  bMDf  kiurlvd 
HalllAOf  Pl»»lt  Maneh,  N,  M-— Fouffhl 

tVritHitl  Hootfli,  and  1, 100  Taxjui  [;uiir«duratwi  ■ 
RuIllBS  or    mitabfirc    I.i>BdliiB   aad 


Mh  ur  Ha^.  UM.  Ike  OnrrdcraU  lUaiD  <nr 
TRMli  Hnrlnack.  Janintawii  aod  Vortlu-n. 
atUTktd  Iha  Union  Ami  at  namplun  roaili..  \  a. , 
riHtrDylni  Ihe  Cumbarlaail  and  Coniciw>.  and 

w''i2!!r'iSId'"lIi°"lierStlS3."  (CjBfjdrniJ!!*". 


Rnvll.  'aphT*.  iiJ.'uitjMnraaiiaKkad  bfH.OM 
Cni>*at*  •''  iJJS!^!  ff"  T"?'  7  ""1  '"'"h' 

OHiilHanGinK   a'rtromt   poJllun.   Ueneral   Vuv^, 


dir.  uiu  'CnioB  Hncr 

ConlednmUi  al  C%alla „_ 

HecaiHl     ■'?'5^*^o^'JSV*'l!!r"cvinti3«^ 
aw*  urd'JTOflKnirrk  Jnhnrton^who  owiiirfB 


-J"  P*pta  JaekMH  >ihI 

UllBt  PMHp.  l.B.-Ci>mniudi)ni  l^mMnitaild 

FlKkU  IB  Jfarlk   CBrallBH-AnrlL  II.  I«U, 


iBCHluK  Famflul'i  OL'at  ul  UnluB  •uiM'la.  nine  In 


lUaalC^'llI^ — 

'Vk';'K;rr"J{ 

liFEui  April  D.  IHf.  wai 


FtiMt  at  IiebBBOB,  Tcnn.  ~rou«b<  May  i. 


Blilllc  of  T»"t  Point.  Ta.-FmwM  Mar 


ETasBBtloB  ar  Pcnaaeola,   Fla.  -The 
XOM  Cunlvderalea.  iindvr  <h>iutral  Brami.  "ha  had 

(leet.  eTucoalod  Ike  cilj  Bay  t,  im,     Wbtn  laai- 


Caalnn  of  Nsrftlk.  Ta— Ma;  10. 


On  tke  CMckakoalar-Uiv  "'  ""-  ^'- 


BATTLES   DURING   THE    SKCONU    YEAK   (IK   THE    LATE   CIVIL   WAK. 


I   I    irhnvUirCoiitnhwMiM 


,  Vt'  Apjlll«MPl.,ild 


'wUMi'Orllan'i.rlsln 


ilpB  lam  «M  faarclr  IN.  owliw 
«di»lllcm  OntLartbUirkalUa 
T  wtM  ftMstit  trltk  crrtti  Hrvrritr. 
.1  M.«N  CoBMBniw  wid  31.m 


>u  huuiii,  [knbi  nlmitnl  Ui  wlllluutMrvli  tv       j^ 

■idt  rtiB(im--mmu.  „      ^  „  _  ilw  li»t  t.M)  la~Ullrri  uil  wonikil.  uil  tlit 


— Fuuiiiii  sur  tt.  iw(.  iRiwem  n 


:or*M»n.  HuvImottii 
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Kearney  and  Stevenn.  were  killed.  Under  an 
linpetuoui*  Ltayonet  charge  the  Cunrederateit  were 
driven  frum  the  fleldi  but  the  loiuteit  of  the 
Unionuita  were  heavy. 

Buttle  at  'Waahlnston,  X.  C. -September 
6.  1M3.  the  Confederate»  attacked  the  Union  gar- 
ritsion.  but  were  repultMxl.  The  UnioniHt^  lot»t  8 
killed  and  30  wountled. 

Battle    at   M  Iddletown,    Md.  —  Fought 
September-  IS.  1862,  between  Vnioiiiatti  and  Con 
federates,    the     former    loaing    90    killed    and 
wounded. 

Battle    of    South     Ifonntain,    Md.  — 

Foutfht  September  U.  1862,  between  the  Union 
anny  under  Ueneral*  Hooker.  Keno.  Franklin. 
Cox  and  othern.  and  the  Confederate  forceit  under 
I^ngBtreet  and  Hill.  The  engagement  wa« 
ireneral  and  severe,  and  reKulted  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Confederated.  The  Union  general.  Reno,  wad 
killed.  The  Union  Iommm  were  312  killed.  1.23i 
wounded,  and  22  miitHinK-  The  Confederate  lo«w 
waa  quite  aa  large,  including  1,500  pritfonen. 

Snrrender  of  Harper**  Ferry— A  force 
of  12.000  Unlonl»tii.  under  General  Mlletf,  who  held 
Uarper'a  Kerry,  W.  Va. ,  waH  attacked  September 
12.  1862.  bv  a  strong  Confederate  armv,  under 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  after  a  two-dayii'  contest, 
tht)  place  wa«  Hurreudered  on  the  15th  to  the 
Confederate:!.  General  Mileji  wan  killed,  and  the 
Unionists  sustained  u  loss  of  about  U.  000  prisoners, 
73  cannon.  13.000  small  arm-*,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  stores.  Union  cavalry.  2,000  strong, 
cut  their  way  through  the  rebel  lines,  and  escaped. 

Battle  of  If  unfordaTllle,  Ky.— Fought 
between  about  5.000  UuionUts.  under  Colonel 
Dunham,  who  held  the  place,  and  a  strong  force 
of  Confederates  under  Pnce.  After  three  days' 
fighting.  September  U.  15  and  16.  186S,  Dunham 
surrendered  about  4.500  men  and  their  artillery, 
and  tum«Ml  the  town  over  to  the  Confederates. 
September  21.  General  McCook  and  a  force  of 
Unionists  recaptured  the  place. 

Battle  of  An  tietam.  If  d. -Fought  Septem- 
ber 17,  1862,  near  Shnrp«burg.  Md7,  between 
65.000  Confederates,  under  Lee  and  Jackson,  and 
85.000  Unionists,  under  McClellan,  Hooker,  Bum- 
side.  Sumner,  and  Munslleld  The  contest  was 
severe,  and  ladled  from  early  morning  until 
evening.  During  the  succeeding  night  the  Con- 
federates  retreated,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  their 
foes  3.500  pris<m<*rs,  39  stand  of  colors,  and  13 
cannon.  Their  total  Iohs  was  about  0.000  men. 
The  Unionista  lost  2.010  killed.  9.416  wounded,  and 
1.013  misMing.  The  Union  General  Manslleld  lost 
his  life  while  endeavoring  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  by  Hooker    It  is  classed  as  a  drawn  buttle. 

THe  ETaenatlon  of  Maryland  and 
Harper**  Ferry— On  the  18th  of  September. 
1862.  tne  Confederate  army  of  Lee  and  Jack.<>on 
withdrew  from  Maryland  to  Virginia,  after  having 
invaded*  the  flrs^naJnod  State  for  a  fortnight. 
Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. .  was  also  evacuateu  by 
the  Confederates  on  the  same  day. 

Battle  or  Inka,  Mlaa.  -General  Price, 
with  about  15.000  Confederates,  occupied  luka 
early  in  September.  1862.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. 0<^nerals  Kosecrani  and  Onl  advanced  with  a 
force  of  Unionists  to  capture  this  point,  and  for 
two  hours  the  contest  was  severe  and  bloody. 
During  the  followmg  night  the  C<mfederates 
evacuated  the  town.  Their  losaoK  Included  more 
than  300  buried  on  the  Held,  and  500  severely 
wounded.  SOO  of  whom  died  within  a  few  days. 
The  Union  losse^f  were  300  killed  and  500  wounded. 

Battle  or  Auffnata,  Ky.  — Fousrht  Septem- 
ber 27.  1862.  between  an  attacking  force  of  Ctm- 
federates  and  tne  Union  garrison  of  120.  The 
latt«r  surrendered  with  a  loss  of  9  killed,  15 
wounded,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

Battle  of  Corinth,  Miaa.— Fought  October 
3  and  4.  1862.  between  Vt.WO  Unionists,  under 
General  KosecraU't.  who  held  the  town  and  itsout^ 
po7>ts.  and  more  thin  S.'>.000  Confederates,  under 
(ienerals  Van  I>om,  Price,  and  Lovell.  On  the 
first  day,  the  Unionists  outside  were  driven  into 
the  town.  The  battle  was  renewed  with  terrible 
severity  next  morning,  the  Unionists  having  iM^en 
reinforced  by  McPherson.  and  the  Confederates 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
their  foes  2.248  prisoners.  14  stand  of  colors,  2 
cannon.  3.900  stand  of  small  arms,  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition,  etc.  The  Confederates  had  1,423 
men  and  officers  killed,  and  more  than  5.000 
wounded.  The  UnionisU  lost  315  killed,  1.812 
wounded,  and  232  prisoners  and  missing. 

Battle  at  IjaTenme,  Tenn.  —  Fought 
October  6.  1862.  between  a  C'on federate  force  and 
a  brigade  of  Unionists,  under  General  Palmer; 
the  former  were  repulsed,  with  a  los.^  to  the  latter 
of  5  killed  and  IS  wounded  and  missing.  The 
Confederate  losa  was  about  80  killed  and  wounded. 


175  prisoners,  2  cannon,  provisions,  camp 
etiuipage.  etc 

Battle  of  Perryvllie,  Ky.  —  Fought 
October  8.  1862.  between  15.000  Unionists,  under 
Colonel  Dank'i  McCook.  of  Buell's  army,  and  four 
diviaiun^  of  the  Confederate  army,  under  (ienerals 
Bragg,  Polk,  and  Hardee.  The  battle  lasted  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  dark  that 
evening,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Union- 
ists. The  loss  of  the  latter,  bchldes  the  killing  of 
Generals  Jackson  and  Terrell,  was  466  killed,  1,463 
wounded  and  160  missing.  The  Confederate  loss 
is  estinuited  at  about  the  same  figures. 

Raid  on   Chaaiberabnrff,  Pa.  —  On  th« 

10th  of  October,  1862.  the  Conlederate  general, 
Stuart,  with  2,000  cavalry,  made  a  dash  ou 
Chambersburg.  seized  a  considerable  amount  of 
clothmg  dettigned  for  McClellan's  Union  army, 
destroved  prouerty  belonging  to  the  government, 
burned  the  railroad  depot,  captui^  fresli  hon»es, 
passed  dear  around  McClellan's  army,  and 
escaped  without  loos. 

Battle  Wear  Gallatin,  Tenn.  —  October 
19.  1862,  the  Confederates,  under  General  Forrest, 
were  defeated  by  a  force  of  Unionists. 

Operations  In  Florida— During  the  latter 
part  of  October.  1862,  an  expedition  of  Unionists, 
under  Colonel  Beard,  of  New  York,  destroyed  9 
large  salt  works  on  Florida  rivers,  and  brought 
back  150  good  colored  recruits  for  the  Northern 
army. 

Battle  of  PoeotaliKo,  8.  C.  —  Fought 
October  22.  1862.  b«tw(>en  about  5,000  Union 
soldiers,  with  three  batteries  and  an  engineer 
corps,  under  General  Brannon.  and  a  foice  of 
Confederates.  In  the  struggle  of  nearly  six 
hours  to  gain  possession  of  the  Charle>ton  and 
Savannah  railroad,  the  Unionists  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  30  killed  and  IDO  wounded. 

Battle  of  Mayavllle,  Ark.  -  Fought 
October  22,  1862,  between  10.000  Unionibts.  under 
General  Blunt,  and  7,000  Conlederate^.  After  a 
severe  action  of  an  hour's  duration,  the  latter 
were  totally  routed,  with  the  lotw  of  all  their 
artillery,  a  largo  number  of  hortics.  and  a  part  of 
their  garrison  equipments. 

Battle  of  LAbadle,  I<a.— Fought  October 
27.  1862.  between  a  party  of  Confederates  and  a 
Union  f<»roe.  The  latter  won  the  field,  with  a  loss 
of  17  killed  and  74  wounded. 

FSffht  at  Oarretiabnrff,  Ky.  —  Fought 
November  11,  1862.  between  Unitmists  under 
General  Ransom,  and  Confederat«s  under  General 
Woodward.    The  latter  were  defeated. 

Battle  of  Klnaton,  BT.  C. -Fought  No- 
vember 17.  1862,  between  6,000  Confederates,  under 
General  Evans,  and  a  Union  force  under  General 
Foster.  After  a  fight  of  five  hours  the  Confeder- 
ates were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  11  cannon  and 
about  400  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  about 
200  killed  and  wounded.  This  fight  and  several 
other  encounters  of  more  or  less  importance 
occurred  during  a  ten  days'  expedition  of  General 
Foster  from  NewbeiTi  to  Goldsboro,  for  the  pur- 
iiose  of  cutting  olT  railroad  communication 
betwe^  Kichmond.  Va..  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  appears  to  have  been  successful. 

Battle  of  Cane  Hill,  Ark.  —  Fought 
November  28. 1862. I>et ween  2.000  Unionists  (cavalry 
and  ariillery).  under  Generals  Blunt  and  Heron, 
and  2  regiments  of  Confederate  cavalry.  A(U.'V  a 
sharp  skirmi.sh  the  latter  retreated  to  van  Buren. 
leaving  their  killed  and  some  of  their  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  Unionists  followed  them  to  Van 
Buren.  and  completely  routed  them  there.  ca|>- 
turing  100  prisonvrs.  4  steamers,  a  large  quantity 
of  com.  camp  equipage,  mules  and  horses.  The 
Confederates  retreated,  leaving  behind  600 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers.  * 

nklrmUh  near  Cliarleston.  Ta.— Fought 
December  2.  1862.  between  Union i.>ts  and  Confeder- 
ates. The  latter  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  70 
killed  and  wounded  and  145  prisoners. 

Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.— Fonirht 
Decenil)er7.  1862.  between  about  7.000  Unionifts 
(infantry  and  artiller>».  under  (ieneral  Heron. 
reinforc(>d  by  about  5,000  more  and  24  cannon, 
under  General  Blunt,  and  28,000  men  of  Hindnian's 
Confederate  army,  with  18  cannon,  under  Mamia- 
duko.  Parsons.  Frost,  and  Raim*.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than  2.000 
killMl  and  wounded,  and  during  the  succeeding 
night  retreate<l  fn)n»  the  field.  The  Union  anny 
lost  495  killed  and  .'MO  wounded,  including  upward 
of  40  field  and  line  officers. 

FIffht  at  HartsTllle.  Tenn.  —  Fonght 
December  7.  1862.  between  Morgan's  C<mr(>(lenite 
cavalry  and  a  briirade  of  Unionists  of  Dumont's 
command,  under  CoUinel  M<M)re.  After  an  hour's 
fight,  the  brigade.  conMstlng  of  the  i04th  Illmois. 
the  lOCth  and  108th  Ohio,  part  of  the  2d  Indiana 


cavalry  and  a  battery,  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
fedenites  and  were  paroled.  The  Uniuuibta  also 
lost  55  killed. 

Battle    of    Fredertckaburff,    Ta.  —  De- 

ct>mber  11.  1862.  the  Union  armv.  under  Bum- 
side,  begun  the  bombardment  of  Fi-ederu-kNburg, 
then  o<.>cupied  by  the  Confederates  under  Lee. 
During  this  bombardment  Bumside  transfer! tni 
100.000  of  his  men  across  the  Kuppahunnock,  in 
front  of  Fredericksburg.  December  13.  the  battle 
was  fought,  Bumside  bringmg  about  32.000  men 
into  action,  under  Sumner,  Hooker  and  Franklin. 
Lee  had  of  his  80,000  troops  only  aUiut  25,000  in 
the  fiurht,  under  Jac-k>on  and  Longstreet.  The 
Unionists,  after  a  seveiv  contest,  were  repulsed. 
Their  losbes  were  1.152  killed.  9,101  wounded.  3.234 
missing.  The  Confederates  lost  only  595  killed, 
4,061  wotinded.  and  653  missing. 

Sklnnlah  at  Zurieh,  Ta.— Fought  on  the 
ISth  December,  1862.  betv^een  Unionists  and  Con- 
fiMlerates.  the  latter  being  defeated,  with  the 
capture  of  a  |H>rtion  of  their  ionM;. 

Capture    of    Baton    Ronse*    I^a.  —  On 

December  14.  1MS2,  a  pari  of  (Jeneral  Bankn'  com- 
mand, under  General  Grover.  took  peaceable 
tHiKM'ssion  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  the  Confederates  having  evacuated  the 
town. 

Capture    of    Holly    flprlnffa,    Mlaa.  — 

December  19.  1862.  the  Confederate  general.  Van 
Dom,  with  several  thousand  cavalry,  invested 
Holly  Springs,  i^hich  was  then  o<'cupied  by  the 
Unionists.  Once  in,  after  a  feeble  resistance  by 
tlie   Unionists,   they   destroyed   and   carried   off 

Sublic   and   private   property  valued   at   nearly 
>, 000. 000.    They  then  evacuated  the  town. 

A  Raid  Into  £aat  Teaaeaaee— A  notable 
cavalry  raid  was  made  into  East  Tennessee,  begin- 
ning l>ecember  21.  1862,  by  the  Unionist  General 
Carter,  with  abtmt  1,000  men.  They  were  gone 
from  Winchester.  Ky. ,  20  days,  during  which, 
without  tents,  they  marched  470  miles  (170  in  the 
enemy's  ctmntry);  burned  2  Important  railroad 
bridges  across  the  Holston  and  Wuutaga  rivers; 
damaged  10  miles  of  track;  had  2  Kklrmishes  with 
the  Confederates;  captured  400  prisoners,  700 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  train  of  cars  with  a  l(»co- 
niotive,  besides  a  considerable  quantitv  of  stores, 
and  returned  with  the  loss  of  2  men  lulled  and  8 
others  wounded,  captured  or  missing. 

SklmUh  at  DnuirHea)  Ta.  —  Fought 
Decenibi-r  23,  between  the  Unionists,  under 
General  Sigel.  and  a  party  of  Confederates.  The 
latter  weiv  repulsed. 

Battle  of  DavU*  Mlllo,  MUa.  —  Fought 
between  the  Confederates,  under  Van  Dom.  and  a 
small  force  of  Unionists,  under  Colonel  Morgan, 
of  the  25th  Indiana  regiment.  December  21.  1862. 
After  a  severe  conflict  the  Confederates  retreated, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

Second   Sieve    of  Tickaburff,   Miaa.  — 

December  27.  1862.  General  Shennan  attacked  the 
advanced  works  of  the  Confederate  defenses, 
about  six  miles  from  Vlcksburg.  on  the  Yaao«) 
river.  At  the  same  time  the  gunboats  attacki*d 
the  Confederate  batteries  on  Haines'  Bluff. 
December  28.  the  Unionists  drove  the  Confederates 
from  the  first  and  second  lines  of  defense,  and 
advanced  to  within  2W  miles  of  Vlcksburg. 
December  29,  the  Confederates  attacked  General 
Sherman  with  their  whole  force,  and  drove  him 
back  to  the  first  line  of  defense.  December  30, 
after  burying  their  dead  and  transferring  their 
wounded  to  transports,  the  Unionists  abandoned 
the  siege.  General  Sherman  returning  to  camp  at 
Milllken's  Bend.  The  Union  loss  was  about  600 
killed,  1,600  wounded,  and  1,000  missing. 

Battlea  of  Stone  River,  Tenn.— Fougrht 
December  31.  1862.  and  January  I,  2.  3.  1863, 
betwtH>n  43.400  Union iHts  under  General  Ro>ecrans, 
and  62.490  Confederates  under  Hardee,  Poik.  and 
Kirby  Smith.  The  main  attack  of  the  Confeder- 
ates waa  made  December  31.  on  General  Rosecrans' 
right,  commanded  by  General  McCoiik.  This 
Union  division  was  driven  back  four  miles,  and 
l<»st  26  cannon,  but  being  reinforced  from  the  left 
and  center,  the  Confederates  were  in  turn 
repulsed  and  the  lost  ground  regalne<l.  Confeder- 
ate attacks  were  made  on  the  Federal  lines 
January  1  and  2,  but  were  repuli«cd.  On  the  night 
of  Januarj'  3  the  Confederates  retreated.  The 
Union  loMtes  were  1.553  killed.  7.000  wounded,  and 
3.000  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  is  estimated 
at  10,000  in  all. 

Battle     of    Parker**     Crooa     Roada, 

Tenn.— Fought  December  31.  1K62.  l>etween  7.000 
Confederate  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  with  10 
cannon,  and  a  body  of  Unfcmists  under  Generals 
Dunham  and  Sullivan.  After  a  sharp  ficrht.  the 
Confederates  retreated,  losing  their  cannon.  .SOO 
horses.caissons.anmiunition. small  arms,  wagons, 
camp  e«|uipage.  and  more  than  1,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner*. 
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Battle  of  GnlveMton.  Tex.  —  Foufrht 
Janu&ry  1.  18A3.  b««tw«eii  a  Conft^lerat*?  fuive  of 
3,000  men,  uiiiler  Oenei-al  MHinnidei*,  and  the  SOU 
Union i!!iti«  who  ofTupietl  the  town.  At  the  name 
time  the  Confederate  batteries  and  2  i*teamen) 
attacked  the  Union  blookadinif  lleet  in  the  harbor. 
After  a  content  of  several  houm.  tlie  small  Union 
force  on  i<hore  and  the  Union  steamer  Harriet 
Lane  were  <*4iptured  by  the  (.-onfederateti.  The 
Union  vessel  Westileld  was  blown  up  to  prevent 
her  falling;  into  the  hamU  of  the  enemy,  and 
Commodore  Kenxhaw  peiished  with  her.  The 
Confederates  captured,  also,  a  Inrife  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  etc*.  The  Unionists  lost  33 
killed. 

Flsht  ni  flprlnfffleld.  Mo.  —  Kouffht 
January  7.  1863,  between  a  force  of  Confederates, 
and  a  force  of  Unionists  under  Oeneral  Brown, 
who  held  the  place  and  defeated  the  Confedei*ate<«. 
The  place  contained  a  larK*?  ouantity  of  ^tores 
owned  by  the  Unionists,  whose  loss  in  the  defense 
was  17  killed. 

Buttle    of    Arkanaas    Poat,     Ark.  — 

Fouii:ht  January  10  and  11.  1863,  by  the  Union 
river  tlvvt  under  Admiral  Porter,  and  the  Union 
land  forces  under  (ienerAl  MelMernand,  a^ainht 
the  (Confederate  force  wlio  held  the  |>ost.  On  the 
BecontI  day  the  fortifications  were  carried  by  the 
Unionists.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  200 
killed,  4.. "SOO  prisoners,  about  i.500  stand  of  arms, 
and  20  cannon.  The  Unionisti)  lost  about  100 
killed  and  500  wounded. 

A  Naval  Buttle— January  10,  1863,  two  Con- 
fi>derate  iron-clads  undeiiook  to  break  ui>  the 
Union  blockade  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Two  Union 
vessels  were  seriouslv  injured,  and  the  inner  lino 
of  the  fleet  diatui-bed.  Otherwiiie  tlie  attack  was 
a  failure. 

Capture  of  Tranaporta— January  12,  1863, 
three  Union  tranH|>ortM  and  u  gunboat  surrendered 
to  the  Confederates  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
Tenn. 

Battle  at  Bayou  Teehe,  IjU.  —  Fought 
January  Ih.  1863,  l»etween  a  party oCUnionists and 
the  Confederate  force  which  lield  tm  place.  The 
latter  were  captured,  and  the  Confederate  gunboat 
Cotton  was  destroyed. 

Battle  at  Sabine  City.  Tex.  —  FouRrht 
Jantiai-y  20.  1863.  between  Confederates  and  2 
vessels  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The  latter 
were  captured,  and  1  was  destroyed. 

Third  fllese  of  Tlckaburv->fanuary  22, 
1863,  General  McClemand  resumed  the  Union 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  Mis«. ,  and  work  was  renewed 
on  the  Union  cut-off  canal  at  that  point.  The 
Union  ram.  Queen  of  the  West,  ran  the  biockaile 
at  Vitsksburg.  February  2.  but  was  afterwards 
c:iptured  by  the  Confederates.  February  13,  the 
Iron-clad  Indianola  also  ran  the  blockade,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Confederates.  February  IS, 
1863,  the  Union  gunboats  began  to  shell  Vicks- 
burg, but  without  accomplishing  anything. 

FIffht  at  Fort  McAIIUter,  Oa.— Fought 
)>etween  the  Union  iron-clad  Montauk,  sailed  by 
Commanditr  Worden,  and  3  wooden  gunboats  and 
a  force  of  Confederate?*  in  the  fort.  Two  unnuc- 
cessful  efforts  were  made,  January  27  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  1863,  to  capture  the  fort.  February  27,  the 
C<mfederate  !<teamer  Nashville,  while  attempting 
to  run  the  Union  blockade,  got  aground  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  fleet. 

Buttle  of  Bluckwater,  Va.  —  Fought 
January  30,  1863.  between  a  force  of  Ctmfederates, 
under  Oeneral  I*ryor.  and  the  Union  armv,  under 
Generals  Peck  and  Conroran.  After  2  severe 
en(rng(>ments,  the  Confederates  were  repulsed, 
with  a  Union  loss  of  24  killed  and  80  wounded. 

Sklmilah  at  Rover,  Tenn.  —  Fought 
January  31,  1863,  between  a  party  of  .UnioniMts 
and  anoth<!r  of  Confetieraten.  the  latter  being 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  12  killed  and  300  woundeii. 

Buttle     Near     M Iddletown,    Tenn.  — 

Fought  February  2,  1863,  between  Stokes'  Union 
Tennessee  cavalry  and  a  Kentu<:ky  Union  regi- 
nit^nt  and  a  Confederate  camp.  The  camp  was 
captured,  the  occupants  dis]>erHing. 

Flsht  ut  Bradyvllie,  Tenn.  —  Fought 
March  1.  186.%  between  2,300  Infantry  and  cavalry, 
under  Oeneral  Stanley,  and  a  fotve  of  about  800 
Confederate  cavalry.  Aft4*r  a  sharp  skirmish  the 
latter  wei-e  rout«Kl  ami  driven  moi-e  than  thn-e 
miles,  some  of  them  being  cut  down  as  they  ran. 

Mklrmiah  at  Eairlevllle,  Tenn.— Fought 
March  2.  1H63.  between  a  brig.tde  fnmi  the  ivguiar 
Union  army  and  a  force  of  Confetlerates,  in  which 
the  latter  were  i-outed. 

Hklrmiah  Near  Thompaon'a  Station, 
Tenn.  --FtMurht  Mart^li  .'),  IHM,  between  7  rtfgi- 
nifuts  of  Uni«»n  soldiers,  with  a  battery,  under 
Col«)nH  Coburn.  and  a  fonre  of  C«»nfc<lenites, 
niinibering  .W.OtM)  men.  under  Van  L>«M'n.  Over- 
come liy  HiiiMM'ior  nnmbt'rs,  after  an  une<iti:il 
struggle,  Coburn  surnmdered,  part  of   his  com- 


mnnd  enciplng  safely.  The  Unhmists  lost  100 
kille<i.  300  wounded,  and  about  1.200  iiristmers. 
The  ('(mfederates  admitted  a  loss  of  150  killed  and 
iJO  wounded. 

Battle  at  Unlonvllle,  Tenn. —Fought 
March  7,  1863.  by  a  force  of  Unionists  under 
General  Minty  and  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
the  latter  being  defe.alea.  with  the  loss  of  their 
wagons,  horses  and  tents  and  about  60  prisoners. 

Battle  of  FalrfiAZ,  Va.— Fought  March  9, 
1863.  between  (}eneral  Stoughtou.  with  a  Union 
fon*e,  and  a  band  of  rebel  cavalry.  The  latter 
passed  thrtmgh  the  Union  lines,  and  captured  the 
General  and  some  of  Ms  men. 

FIffht  at  Newbera,  N.  C.  —  Fought  March 
13.  1863.  between  an  attacking  force  of  Confeder- 
ates and  the  Unionists  who  held  the  place.  The 
attempt  resulted  in  a  failure  to  recapture  the 
place. 

Battle  at  Port  Hudaon,  l.a.— March  IS. 
1863.  Commodora  Farragut's  Union  fleet  attempted 
to  pass  the  Confederate  batteries,  but  only  a  part 
of  the  vessels  succee<ki<l.  One— the  Mississippi- 
ran  aground  and  was  uestroyed. 

Battle  Near  Kelly's  Ford.  Ta. -March 
17,  1863,  a  force  of  200  Union  cavaliy,  under 
Geneiul  Averill  crortsed  the  Rappahannock  river, 
where  only  one  horseman  could  pass  the  ford  at 
once.  and.  notwithstanding  a  galling  Are  from 
the  Confederate  rifle-pits  and  sharpshootei's, 
charged  upon  the  Confederate  intrenchments, 
killing  or  capturing  nearly  the  entire  force  of 
their  enemies.  They  then  encountered  a  body  of 
C«.m federate  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  with  whom 
they  had  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  for  Ave  hours. 
The  Confederates  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Unionisfai  took  80  of  them 
prisiiners. 

Battle  at  Milton,  Tenn. —Fought  March 
20,  1863.  between  4.000Confederates under  Wheeler 
and  Morgan,  and  1,323  mounted  Unionists,  under 
Colonel  Hall.  The  Confederates  were  totally 
defe.ited.  with  a  loss  of  iOO. 

Cuuture  of  <laekaonTllle»  Fla.— March 
20,  1863.  the  Confetlerates  were  driven  from  the 
city  by  a  Union  brigade  of  colored  soldiers. 

Battle    of    Steele**    Bayou,    MUa.  — 

Fought  March  22,  1863,  t>etween  about  4.000  Con- 
federates and  General  Sherman's  division  of  the 
Union  army,  assisted  by  Union  gunboats.  The 
brief  ct)ntest  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates,  with  heavy  loss,  while  the  Unionists 
lost  but  one  man.  who  was  killed. 

Capture   of   Mount    Sterling,    Ky.  — 

March  22,  1863,  a  force  of  Ctmfederates,  under 
Clark,  captured  Mount  Sterling. 

The  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  AflHAlr— March 

t^,  1863,  Brentwood  was  occupied  by  al»out  ftOO 
Unionists.  That  day  the  place  was  captured  and 
nack&dby  about  3. 000  Con  federates  under  Wheeler. 
Forrest.  Armstrong  and  Steams.  Green  Clay 
Smith,  with  a  body  of  Union  cavalry  pursued  them 
as  they  departed  with  their  spoils  and  prisoners, 
in  the  direction  of  Columbia.  About  nine  miles 
from  Brentwood  he  overtook  them,  charged  upon 
them,  killing  many  and  driving  them  six  miles 
further.  The  Confederates  having  been  reinforced 
by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  2,.'V0O  strong.  Clay  slowly 
withdrew  from  the  advancing  foe.  retreating  two 
miles,  when  the  Confederates  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  fully  400 
men.  many  horses,  ambulances,  etc.  Smith  did 
not  lose  a  man  as  prisoner,  but  brought  away  47 
of  the  enemy. 

Buttle  of  Soaierset,  Ky.— Fought  March 
29.  1863.  between  a  force  of  Unionists,  under  Car- 
ter and  Gilmore.  and  a  body  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry, under  Pegram.  The  battle  resulted  in  the 
totfU  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  and  their  evacu- 
ation of  Kentucky. 

Buttle  near  "Woodburir,  Tenn.— Fought 
April  1,  1863.  between  a  Union  force  under  General 
Hazen,  and  600  Ct)n federates,  under  Colonel 
Smith.  The  latter  were  defcate<i.  with  a  loss  of 
20  killed  and  wounded.  30  prisoners,  50  horses, 
besides  nmles  and  wagons. 

Buttle  near  Nnahvllle,  Tenn. —  Fought 
lietween  General  Mitchell,  with  300  Union  cavalry, 
and  an  encampment  of  Confederates.  April  6.  186.t. 
Mitchell  niiuie  a  sabi*c  charge,  killing  15  Confeil- 
erutes,  taking  5  prisoners  and  capturing  all  their 
arms,  tents,  horses  and  equipments. 

Attnek  on  CharleMon,  S.  C— ApHI  7.  1863, 
CommcMiore  Du^MMit.  with  nine  Union  iron-clad 
war-vess4«lK,  attacked  Charleston.  The  flglit  cou- 
tinue<l  for  two  hours,  under  a  sharp  fire  from 
Fort**  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  when  the  Uni(»n  fleet 
retired.  llv»»  of  the  ves.s<'ls  being  disableii,  and  one 
—the  Keokuk— subse«iiiently  sank  at  her  ftnclu)r- 
ajfe.     The  Union  loss  w.is  16  wounde<l— 1  fatally. 

Flirbt  ut  Frnnklln,  Tenn.- Fought  April 
10.  IHM.  bftwi?«'n  n  l.arjfe  ('oMfedi*r;ite  f<»r<-e  uniler 
Van  Dorn,  and  the  Union  troops  occupying  the 
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town,  under  General  Granger.  After  aprotracfed 
ttght  the  Confederates  were  driven  on  and  pur- 
sued until  nightfall. 

Three  Battles  la  I^onlslaaa  — April  11. 
1863,  General  Banks,  with  the  UDlf>n  tn»op«  under 
Emory  and  Weitzel,  started  from  Berwick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  river.  In  three  sharp 
engagements  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Bayou  Teehe  region,  on  April  15^  IS  and  17.  lie 
took  nearly  t.OOO  prisoners,  caused  the  dvsitructiwn 
of  their  3  gunboats  and  several  transport  vewHels, 
with    a    large    amount    of    other    Confederate 

iroperty,  dispersing  their  army  in  that  sectkm. 

~he  Union  loss  was  700. 

Porter's  Fleet  Runs  Pant  T'lck.sbarff 

—April  17, 1863,  Commodore  Porter  sturceoded  in 
running  six  vessels  of  his  Union  fleet  safely  pa»t 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Viciubunr. 

Battle  of  FayetteTllle,  Ark..  —  Foogfat 
April  18,  1863,  l>etween  2.000  Union  truops  occupy- 
ing the  town  and  an  attacking  party  of  Confed- 
erates, numbering  3.000.  with  four  caiinoo.  The 
C«>n federates  were  repulsed,  the  Unionists  losing 
5  killed  and  17  wounded. 

Capture    of    a    Ualon    Steaas-Kaas- 

April  23.  1863.  the  Union  ram.  Queen  of  the 
West,  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  in 
Grand  Lake,  La. .  with  hel^  commander.  Captain 
Fuller,  and  all  her  olHeeM  and  crew,  numbering 
90.  The  same  day  General  Banks  occupied  Wash- 
ington and  Opelousas,  Miss. 

Battle  at  Falnaont,  'W.  Va.  —  Fonght 
April  30,  1863.  between  the  Union  forcesi.  under 
Colonel  Mulligan,  and  Confederate  truops.  The 
former  were  repulsed,  and  the  BaJtimore  A  Ohio 
railroad  bridges,  at  Fairmont  and  Cheat  river 
weit*  blown  up. 

Battle  at  Montleello,  Ky.— FouKht  May 
1.  1863,  between  5.000  Union  troopd,  under  General 
Carter,  and  the  Confederate  forces  under  Fegram. 
The  latter  were  driven  from  the  Held,  with  a  loss 
of  66  men.  On  the  same  day  the  Confederate 
troops,  under  Marmaduke.  were  driven  out  of 
SCissouri  by  the  Union  General  V&ndever. 

Battle  of  Port  Oibeoa,  Minn.— Fought 
May  1,  1863,  between  the  united  Union  armies  of 
Generals  Grant  and  McClernand  and  the  Confed- 
erate force  under  General  Bo  wen.  The  latter, 
after  a  severe  flght,  were  defeated  witii  the  Iom  of 
1,550  men  and  5  cannon. 

Orlerson**  Raid  In  MlMlMlppl-<V>lonel 
Grierson.  of  the  6th  Illinois  regiment,  with  his  own 
and  the  7th  Illinois  cavalry^  900  strung,  and  S  can- 
non, started  fi-om  La  OnuBg*.  Tenn. .  April  17.  IMS. 
to  march  southerly  thiotwi  the  center  of  Mlssis- 
sippi.  May  2.  1863.  they  reached  Baton  Rooge. 
La. .  having  traveled  nearly  HOO  miles  In  16  days, 
and  having  passed  throuini  17  counties.  As  they 
went  they  destroyed  Confederate  mllroeds, 
bridges,  cars,  locomotives  and  stores  of  all  kinds, 
f ought  successfully  against  several  attempts  to 
capture  them,  and  brougkt  into  Baton  Rooge 
more  than  1,000  horses  inul  a  large  number  of 
cattle,  besides  500  colored  people  who  foUosred 
them. 

Battle  of  Chaneellorsvllle,  ITa.  —  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Hooker, 
made  its  second  attempt  to  capture  the  Confed- 
erate fortiflcations  at  Fredericksbunr,  Va., 
between  April  27  and  May  3.  I86S.  The  main  bodr 
of  the  Union  army  crossed  the  Kappahannonc 
river  April  27.  at  Kelly's  ford,  about  M  miles 
northwest  of  Fredericksburg,  taking  a  position  16 
miles  west  of  that  stronghold,  at  ChancellorsriUe. 
The  main  battle,  after  two  days*  severe  ■klrmish- 
Ing,  took  place  May  S,  between  the  Confederate 
army,  under  Ijee  and  Jackson,  and  Htmker's  armv. 
The  Unionists,  in  this  battle,  were  defeated.  In 
the  meantime  the  Union  (Jeneral  Sedsrwlck  had 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  river  and  occupied 
Fredericksburg,  but  he.  too.  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retire.  Hooker's  armv  recrossed  the 
river  on  the  night  of  May  h.  Hooker's  whole 
effective  force  was  about  95,000:  Lee's,  in  all. 
60.000.  The  Union  losses  were  about  17.00Q— 12.000 
killed  and  wounded— 5,000  missing;  the  Ctmfeder- 
ates, 13,000—10.300  killed  and  wounded. 

Stoneman  In  Tlralnla.— Durinfc  the  battles 
of  Chancel  lorsville.  May  1-4,  1863.  the  Union 
(leneral  Stoneman.  with  a  large  bixly  of  eavalnr. 
milled  Virginia  destroying  large  quantities  of 
Confcilerate  provisions  at  diflferent  points  uml  a 
|M)rtion  of  the  railroad  between  Irontonsville  and 
Charlottesville,  and  considerably  damaging  one 
or  two  other  railroads. 

C'npture  of  Alexandria,  Ija.— Mav.V  IM3. 
Admiral  Porter  and  his  Union  gunboats  captured 
this  town. 

Strelprht's  Surrender— After  eWectlve  «er- 
vice  and  hsrtl  fighting  in  the  enemy's  omntrv. 
Mny  8,  1863.  Union  Ctilonel  .Streiirht.  with  l.?» 
ni««n.  was  captuivd  by  the  Confe<lerate  cavalry 
under  Forrest,  near  Cedar  Bluff,  AUk. 
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Flffhlon  the  Camberland  RIver-FoiiRht 
Miiy  V,  iMkH.  Ii«>twin;n  Union  Kentucky  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  JaeobH.  and  aCk>nrederate  guerrilla 
force,  near  Hon«e:iho«  Bend.  Tenn.  The  latter 
weiv  defeated,  with  the  Iokh  of  a  number  killed, 
8  priiwnerM  and  th«  destruction  of  their  camp. 

Battle  at  Raymond,  Mlas.— Fought  May 
IS,  1883,  between  a  Union  force,  under  Ueneral 
McPhenton,  of  Orant'x  anny,  and  two  divisionn  of 
Confederate!!,  under  ^^renr  and  Walker.  After  a 
fierce  Hirht  of  two  hourv,  flM  place  wast  captured, 
the  ConfederaUM  loninK  1W<  Killed.  780  wounded 
and  prisoners.  Union  lotu.  09  kUled,  341  wounded, 
and  Si  miitoing. 

Battle  Near  Jaekson,  Miss.  —  Fought 
May  13,  1883,  between  Orant'K  Union  army  and 
ConfcHlerate  troops  under  Joseph  S.  Johnson. 
The  latter  was  defeated,  U^ing  the  town,  7  cannon, 
400  prisoners,  and  large  (Hiantities  of  militury 
stores.     The  State  House  was  burned. 

Flqrht  at  E.lnden,  Tenn.  —  Fought  May  13. 
1883,  between  .U  men  of  the  1st  Tennessee  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Breckenridge,  and  twice  that 
number  of  Confederates.  The  latter  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  43  offlcers  and  privates, 
50  hontes  and  a  quantity  of  other  property. 

Battle  at  finrolk,  Ta.— Fought  May  15, 
1883,  between  a  Confederate  detachment  and  a 
party  of  Unionists,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated. 

Battle    Kear  Holly   Springs,    Miss. — 

Fought  May  15.  1883,  between  Faulkner's  Con- 
federate cavalry  and  a  Union  force,  the  former 
being  defeated. 

Battle     of    Baker*s    Creek,    Miss.  — 

Fought  May  16,  1883,  between  the  Confederates, 
under  General  Pembertim,  and  the  Union  army, 
under  General  Grant,  about  25.000  men  being 
engaged  on  each  >«ide.  The  flglit  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  who  lost  2.600  killed 
and  wounded.  2.000  prisoners  and  29  cannon. 

Battle  of  BiK   Black   River,  Miss.— 

Fought  Hav  17.  1883.  between  the  Confederates 
under  Pemoerttm  and  Grant's  Union  army,  the 
former  being  again  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  2,600 
men  and  17  cannon. 

Destruction   at  Austin,  Miss.— May  24, 

1883,  Colonel  Ellet's  Union  marine  brigade  burned 
the  town,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Confederates. 

A  IWavy-Tard  Destroyed— May  25,  1883, 
the  UnioniHts  destru^ved  the  Confederate  navy- 
yard  at  Ya«K>city,  Miss. 

Ifoss  of  a  Union  Ouaboat— May  28.  1883. 
in  an  encounter  between  the  Union  gunboat 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the 
Confederate  batteries  at  Viuksburg.  Miss. .  the 
former  was  sunk,  going  down  with  flying  colors. 
The  Union  loss  was  25  Kiiled  and  wounded  and  15 
drowned. 

A  Raid  In  South  C#UH»llna— June  3.  1883. 
the  second  South  Carolina  Union  regiment 
(colored),  under  Colonel  Mohtgomory.  minibering 
200  men.  passed  up  the  Coosa  river,  landing  in 
full  view  of  two  Confederate  regiments,  who 
retreated.  Penetrating  25  miles  into  the  country. 
Montgomery  brought  away  725  negroes,  a  lot  of 
blooded  horses,  and  other  propertv  belonging  to 
the  Confederates,  valued  at  $600,000. 

Battle  at  Triune,  Tenn.  —  Fought  June 
11,  1883,  between  5.000  Confederate  cavalrv  and 
two  batteries,  under  Forrest,  and  s  force  of  Union 
cavalrv,  under  Colonel  R.  B.  Mitchell.  The 
Confederates  were  defeated,  Mdth  a  loss  of  21 
kiiled  and  70  others  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
Mitchell's  loss  was  6  killed. 

Sinking  of  a   Blockade-Runner  —  Off 

Charleston.  June  11.  1863.  the  Confederate  and 
notorious  blockade-runner,  the  Herald,  was  sunk 
by  a  broadside  from  the  Union  blockading  tleot. 

Battle  of  'Winchester,  Ta.  —  Fought 
June  14,  1863.  between  about  7,000  Unionists,  under 
Milroy.  and  the  advance  of  Lee's  army  on  its  way 
tit  Pennsylvania.  Besides  a  small  number  killed 
and  wounded.  Milroy  lost  4.000  prisoners,  about  30 
guns,  many  small  arms,  and  300  wagons. 

A  Naval  Flvht  —  Fought  June  17.  1883,  in 
Wilmington  waters,  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  between  the  Confederate  ram  Atlanta 
and  the  Union  war  vessel  Weehawken,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Kodgers.  The  Atlanta 
was  decoyed  and  captured. 

Battle  Near  Aldle,  Ta.— Fought  June  17. 
1863.  between  Union  tnM)ps.  under  Colonel  Kil- 
patrick.  and  5  regiments  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  artillerv.  After  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter,  the  Confeder- 
ates retreated,  leaving  100  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Unionists. 

Second  Battle  of  Bl«  Black  River, 
Miss.  —  Fought  June  23,  1863,  between  a  Con- 
federate force,  under  Johnston,  and  a  divi»iun  of 
the  Union  army,  under  Osterhaus.  The  latter 
was  defeated. 


Flshts  In  Tennessee  —  June  24,  188.^.  the 
Union  general.  Kosecrans,* begun  his  advance 
from  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.-  On  the  same  day. 
Willich's  brigade,  of  McCook'.H  division  of  the 
Union  army,  wrested  Liberty  Gap  from  the  Con- 
federates, sustaining  a  I(»ss  of  75  killed  and 
wounded.  Next  day.  Willich.  Wilder  and  Carter's 
brigades  of  Rosecrans'  army  defeated  a  division 
of  Confederates,  under  Claiborne.  The  Unionists 
lost  40  killed  and  lOOwoundetl:  the  Confederates, 
wiio  retreated  in  disorder,  suffered  a  much  great^'r 
loss.  June  24,  1883,  Wiider's  mounted  Union 
brigade  captured  Hoover**  Gap  from  the  Con- 
federates. His  loss  was  53  killed  and  wounded. 
June  26.  1863,  Wiider's  Union  brigade  destroyed 
the  DechenI  bridge  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
general,  Bragg,  between  TuUahoma  and  Chatta- 
nooga. Other  flghta  and  skirmishes  were 
features  in  this  nine  days'  campaign  by  the 
Unionists  under  Rosecrans,  whose  total  loss  was 
85  killed.  462  wounded  and  13  missing.  The  Con- 
federates lost  l,.*t64  nrisonsrs  and  11  cannon,  and 
were  expelled  from  Middle  Tennessee. 

Morgan's  Raids  —  June  27,  1863.  John 
Morgan,  with  2,500  Confederate  guerrillas  and  4 
cannon,  began  a  raid  in  Kentucky.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  a  sharp  fight  occurred  between  them  and  a 
reoonnoitering  party  of  Unionists  under  Captain 
Carter.  The  captain  was  killed,  his  men 
retreated,  and  Morgan  occupied  Columbia.  On 
the  4th  of  July.  Morgan  fought  200  Unionists, 
under  Colonel  Moore,  at  Tebb's  Bend,  on  Gi-ei>n 
river,  Ky.  For  four  hours  the  battle  raged,  when 
Morgan  was  repulsed  and  retreated,  leaving  his 
dead  on  the  field.  At  Lebanon,  Morgan  captured 
300  Union  militia,  robbed  and  paroled  them. 
Morgan  then  raided  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
At  Corydon,  Ind. ,  in  a  fight,  Morgan  had  2  men 
killed  and  7  wounded,  while  the  opposing 
Unionists  lost  15  killed  and  wounded.  There  and 
at  other  places  large  amounts  of  merchandise 
and  horses  were  seized  by  the  raiders,  money  was 
extorted  a«  a  ransom  for  property,  and  their 
operations  created  general  excitement.  In  the 
meantime,  a  pursuit  by  armed  men  to  capture 
Morgan  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  Bufflngr- 
ton's  island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  July  19.  Morgan 
encountered  a  force  of  Unionists  under  General 
Judah,  Lieutenant  O'Neil  (of  the  5th  Indiana 
cavalrv),  and  two  gunboats,  and  a  bloody  battle 
ensued,  which  result^  in  the  utter  rout  and 
dispersion  of  Morgan's  band.  They  left  behind 
them  about  1.000  prisoners,  ail  their  ai-tillery.  and 
large  quantities  of  stolen  plunder.  John  Morgan 
and  500  of  his  men  escaped,  but  were  hotly  pur- 
sued by  General  Shackleford.  of  the  Union  army, 
and  on  July  26,  at  West  Point,  Ohio.  Morgan, 
finding  himself  surroundea  by  a  superior  fortre. 
unconditionally  surrenderM,  his  band  having 
been  slain,  dispersed  or  captured. 

Battle  of  Orey's  Gap,  Tenn.— Fought 
June  30. 1863.  between  Union  cavalry  and  infantry 
under  Stanley  and  Granger  and  a  force  of  (>>n- 
federate  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  latter  were 
driven  from  point  to  point,  hotly  pursued,  and 
many  of  them  were  killed,  drowned  and  wounded 
in  their  flight.  The  ca^nnre  of  Shelby  ville. Tenn. , 
by  the  Unionists,  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  commissary  stores, 
were  the  results  of  this  day's  work. 

Capture  of  Tnllahoaia,  Tenn.— July  1. 
1863.  the  Unionists  under  Brannon.  Negley  and 
Sheridan  occupied  Tullahoma,  which  the  Con- 
federates had  evacuated  on  the  previous  night. 
This  was  one  step  in  the  canipaign  which  drove 
the  Confederates  from  Middle  Tennessee. 

Battle  of  Gettysbnrv,  Pa.— Fought  July 
1-3,  1863,  between  the,invading  (Confederate  army 
under  General  R.  E.  Lee,  and  the  Union  army  of 
the  Potomac  under  General  Meade.  The  forces 
engaged  or  near  at  hand.  July  2,  were  about  equal, 
each  numbering  between  70.000  to  80,000  infantry 
and  artillery.  The  battle,  tme  of  the  most  teiTible 
of  the  war.  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, their  compulsory  evacuation  of  Pennsylvania 
and  .Maryland,  their  withdrawal  from  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  heavy  losses,  as  follows: 
5,000  killed.  23,000  wounded  left  on  the  field.  8,000 
prisoners.  3  cannon  and  41  battle  flags;  24.978  small 
arms  were  collected  on  the  battle  field.  The  Union 
loss  was  2,834  killed,  13,713  wounded,  and  6,643 
missing. 

Battle  at  Helena,  Ark.— Fought  July  4, 
1863,  between  about  4.000  Unionists,  under  General 
Prentiss,  and  7.600  Confederates  under  General 
Holmes,  the  latter  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
of  173  killed,  687  wounded,  and  776  missing.  The 
Union  loss  did  not  exceed  250  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Surrenderor TIcksburflT*  Miss.— General 
Grunt  began  his  siege  of  Vicksbui'g.  May  18.  prose- 
cuting it  with  great  vigor  until  July  4.  1863,  when 
Pemberton.  the  Confederate  General  occupying 
the  place,  surrendered  to  the  Union  army  27,000 

fH-^oners,  l.t2  cannon  and  .50.000  stand  of  arms, 
hns  the  Mississippi  river  was  opened  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexioo. 


Battle  of  Port  Hudson,  Ija.— General 
Banks'  Union  armv  uiveated  Port  Hudson  in  May, 
IK63.  the  place  being  strongly  fortified  and 
defended  by  a  foive  of  Confederat4*s  under 
General  Gardner.  Three  important  assaults  were 
ni.ide  ui>on  this  stronghold  by  land  and  water, 
)Iay  27.  Juue  11  and  II,  in  which  some  of  the  Con- 
fodenite  works  wt^re  captured,  but  the  Unionists 
were  on  both  days  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  about 
3.000  men.  The  siege  was  continued  mitil  July  7. 
when  (Gardner  capitulated  (owing  to  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburgi,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1863, 
General  Banks  entered  the  town,  taking  6.406 
pri.H4mers.  2  steamers,  51  cannon,  and  a  quantity 
of  small  arms. 

Draft  Riots  at  the  North. -From  July  IS 
to  16,  1863,  New  York,  Boston  and  other  Northern 
cities,  were  the  scene  of  riots  in  opposition  to  the 
drafting  of  soldiers  for  the  Union  army.  In  New 
York  mobs  held  possession  of  the  city  for  three 
days:  the  drafting  offices  were  demolished  and 
the  buildings  burned.  A  colored  orphan  asylum 
was  pillaged  and  burned  down.  Collisions  were 
frequent  between  the  authorities  and  the  mob, 
and  many  persons  were  kille<l.  These  riots  coat 
the  city  more  than  91,500.000  for  losses  by  them. 

Battle  at  Jackson,  Miss.— Fought  July 
17, 1863.  between  the  Union  army  under  Sherman 
and  the  Confederates  xinder  Johnston.  The  result 
was  the  occxipation  of  the  city  by  Sherman,  the 
capture  of  a  iai-ge  quantity  of^  stores.  40  locomo- 
tives and  the  rolling  stock  of  three  railroads. 

Capture  ofNatches,  Mlss.>Jnly  17. 1863, 
General  Ransom  ^nd  a  pariy  of  Unionists  cap- 
tured this  city  f  Am  the  Confederates,  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  13  cannon,  2,000 
cattle  and  4,000  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

Battle  or  Elk  Creek,  Ark.— Fought  July 
17.  1863,  l)etween  2.400  Unionists  under  (ieneral 
Blunt,  and  5,000  (Confederates  under  (}eneral 
Cooper.  The  latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  184  men.    The  Unionists  lost  40  men. 

Union   Cavalry    In    North   Carolina- 

July  20.- 1863.  the  cavalry  ex|)ed  it  ion  sent  out  by 
the  Union  General  Foster,  attacked  the  Wilming- 
ton A  W^eldon  railroad 'at  Rocky  Mount,  bumMl 
the  long  bridge  over  Tar  river,  tore  up  two  miles 
of  track,  destrsyed  the  depot,  a  large  cotton 
factory,  a  supply  train  and  5,000  bales  of  cotton 
belonging  to  tue  Confederates. 

Battle  at  TTythevllle,  Ta.— Fought  July 
20.  1863,  between  Union  cavalry  under  (Colonel 
Tolland,  of  the  84th  Ohio  mounted  infantry,  and  a 
Confederate  ftfrce;  it  resulted,  after  a  severe 
conflict,  in  the  'defeat  of  the  Confederates,  the 
burning  of  the  town,  the  seizure  of  3  cannon,  700 
stand  of  arms  and  180  prisoners.  The  Confeder- 
ates also  lost  75  men  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  Unionists  lost  65  killed  and  wounded, 
including  among  the  former  (Colonel  Tolland. 

Bombardment  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

—July  22,  1863.  Colonel  Wilder,  of  Rosecrans' 
army,  shelled  (Chattanooga,  creating  considerable 
agitation  among  its  Confederate  occupants,  but 
without  deflnlfe  results. 

Recapture  In  L«onlslana— July  22.  1863, 
the  Union  gunboat  Sachem  recaptured  Brashear 
city  from  the  (Confederates 

Battle    Near   Manassas   Oap,    Ta.  — 

Fought  July  23,  1863,  between  800  Unionists,  under 
General  Spinola.  and  about  twice  as  many  Con- 
federate troops  from  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  latter  were  utterly  routed. 

Battle  In  the  South  west— Fought  July  23. 
1863.  between  Kit  Carson's  Union  1st  New  Mexico 
regiment  and  a  party  of  NavaJos,  near  Fort 
Cuiby.    The  Indians  were  defeated. 

Kentucky  Invaded  —  The  Confederates 
rtvinvaded  Kentucky.  July  23.  1863.  July  31.  1863, 
the  Unionists  ill  that  State,  commanded  by  (Colonel 
Sanders,  completely  routed  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Scott  aAd  Pegram,  and  martial  law  was 
declared. 

Battle  at  Culpepcr,  To.  —  Fought 
August  2,  1863,  between  Union  cavalry  under 
Buford,  and  Confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart. 
The  battle  was  indecisive,  but  100  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  Unionists.  • 

Battle  of  Grenada,  Miss.— Fought  17th  of 
August,  1863.  between  a  Union  expedition  sent  out 
by  General  Hurlbut,  under  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Phillips,  of  the  9th  Illinois  mounted  Infantry,  and 
a  Confeiderate  force  of  2,000  men  under  General 
Slimmer,  who  occupied  Grenada.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  attacking 
party  that  they  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  behind 
an  immense  quantity  of  ordnance  and  stores. 
These,  with  the  depot,  the  machtne-shop.  the 
railroad  track,  57  locomotives,  and  more  than  400 
cant,  were  destroyed  by  the  Unionists. 

The  TTar  In  Arkansas— August  22.  1863, 
the  Union  force  under  General  Blunt,  numbering 
4,500,  attacked  11,000  Confederates  under  General 
Cooper.  In  the  Indian  Territory,  and  compelled 
the  latter  to  rstrtsat  to  R«d  river.    On  the  same 
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d*T.  T/nion  ravalrv  ufi'l^r  CMl«mel  W<io<l-<-»n.  mii^ 
r»— fully  uttwk*^  iiiiiiitrnnip  <  •/iifetltrrati'  ifiitr- 
rilla  huml-  in  ArkaiiML-.  i-»ptiirliiif  th<'  O^ufirtk-rMli* 
K*rnfrM|.  Jrtf.  Thoiiipx^ii.  with  hi;*  «'iitir<:'  «(Alf.  t'li 
th*-  mh  of  July.  |M»,  tliK  '•tiiftilriut*-  anii>  undt-r 
Ct<'n*:ral  I*iii-t>.  th«-n  in  Aikaii^a-.  ma-  ««-v»-it-iy 
iirf^wii  hy  thf  l.'ni'»ri  forct-.-  uiuh-r  •'ii-n»Ti»l  St«"*-if. 
Th*-  •«4iri>;  ilay.  M^rfrli-'"  a(iv»iii.-«-.  iiiiiKt  (ivUfntl 
I>.ivii]-4j|i.  ilri>\i'  J.'M)  ('oiifeflf  |-Ht*-B.  uii>l<-r  Mnriiiit- 
dukf.  out  lit  l;ioMri.-vi]k-  aii>J  u'Th!'-  th«-  Aikaii»:ir> 
lit  IT.  Vrptt'iiit^-i  1.  l;i«3.  (iffirnil  Itiuilt  iJi-r«-at<H| 
th*;  (''•rifi'tl<'fat<—  un<lfr  l.'i^.>|wr  uuiJ  (.'ninrll.  and 
<.-.ipt'ii-t-d  Koit  Sniilh.  Ark.  Th»-  "»iiiiif  d.iy  th»; 
riiiifi;<l«.-r»r'— f tiif;u.it<il  Little  U<M-k.  and  i>t:nt-ral 

Sl*:»-1«;  •/i.-iU|iii-d  It  S«|il<.-|||b«^r  In.   IKCS. 

Quttntreir*  Raid  -A  furr-f  of  f'iintv*l*rratf 
tf'u-vnllit-.  iiuiiilK-riiiir  X».  '■■•lln.-ti-ii  In  <'.i>« 
i.-</iiiity.  iiif. .  urid<-r  ihi'  Icider^iip  of  yuantr>rll. 
in  th«- di^dd  cf  iiitrht.  Au((u<t  :l':  lMi:i.  liu-y  uncx- 
tMH-tr<Jly  ,itt  ii-kt^l  the  tii«^n  iif  I^iwu-n'-*-.  in 
KJin-u.-.  M-t  It  'in  Drtr.  hurni'^I  l^i  tiuildnur-  to  H.n 
KM'Uii'l.  d«— tfi^'uif  t-i.'jfui.twt  I  if  prf>|M-i-ty.  killiil 
ll.'i  |MTxin>.  iiii'iuilintr  h<.lpli-Mt  Mi>nifn  ami 
rhildrt'ii.  and  uifun'l>^l  .Vil  ■.■itix«:n>.  iiiuiiy  •»!  thi-iii 
ni'irtitlly.  ^<M»n  :ifti-rMurri:<.  the  ifUfrriiliir  hnvinif 
d«:p-irt<-<l.  th<*  i-i(iz''nn  i/rtriin  17^11  u  fon***.  •*<»ii- 
inandt-d  hy  < iriMTal  J<tiiif  11.  I<.in*^.  niid  fiur-ut-*! 
tlif  iiirtiiiud*'!^  t<#  'irand  Ki«*-r.  Mu.  Thi.-ir. 
whf n  .'ittiK'kttJ.  thf  iniinlrivn-ili^iR-rj-^-il  in  vuiiMUii 
dirf-«-rii>iin,  hut  aln^ut  NOut  thi.'iii  wcit-  -linn. 

0«capatloa  of  Knoxvlllr,  Tenn.  —  Th(» 
r'onri'(U-itil4'  iffUfntl  Uui.'kiKT.  •■v.i«:uat«il  Kniiv- 
villi*,  leiivinif  hi-hiMd  a  i.>i>n««id«'rahU-  '|u<ifility  nf 
'lUurtf-rnmntrr'"  itori-:*.  with  othfi*  valii:ihlt> 
pni|M.-rty.  ami  lit-Ufral  liuni-idc.  with  hi-*  I'liitMi 
fi.>rc«'.  <.M-<.MiplL-<i  thf  plai;e  S«*ptf  iiiIht  3.  li^,  tu  the 
dfliifht  (if  the  inhahitaiitt. 

Battle  at  Nahlne  City,  Texaa  -  Fimirht 
Kf'|>tf-intH'i -N.  IKIV3.  Ii^iwct-n  till*  <'«iiif»'«li'r«T«'  fun**- 
«HiruiiyinK  thi.-  fortillcition.-  of  th«;  ti>wn  iind  tht; 
lyth  I'liiifn  army  rorirs  under  HewTttl  Franklin, 
with  4  rnliifi  irunlnrntH.  The  tlirlit  wjlx  (|uit«* 
iievi.-rt'.  hut  reoulttii  in  the  n-pMl«i>  nf  the  ..'niuni>*ts 
lin<i  the  U'—  of  i  ttt  thirir  KUnlHMitn. 

AfTalm  at  C'hattancMHfa.  Tenn.  —  Aft^T 
thf  hatllf  iif  Stone  river,  at  the  iNririniiiii;;  ••!  iKftt. 
the    Confederal*:    army    under   Itrain;    tN-4*U]iiitl 


<.*hattaniNim.  fVfptemttrr  *.  IMS.  when  RcMwrran* 
and  hin  L'ninn  anuy  approaeh««l.  theConfedenitt-i* 
ahundiineil  the  ulaee.  and.  on  the  9th.  t'niteniien'H 
diti«iitii  of  the  I'nmn  army  <MX'Upie<l  it.  Brainr'?* 
army  havinfr  U-en  i-vtnf'oreed  by  L.<'>ni<«>ir«-rt. 
iiianatreil  t«>  diiv«*  thf  I'nii^ui-tt  i>iit  of  i'hatta- 
niMrini.  while  Ku^iecraut  attempted  to  force  the 
I 'iinfe^h-iui*-.-  from  their  thivateninir  p4»«iiion  in 
that  vifiiiily.  The  rerult  wan  the  battle  of 
L'hiekuiiiau^a. 

Affklr*  at  Cnmberlaad  Clap,  Teaa.— 

Thi-  narrow  pai<«.  whieh  >e|riii-ate^  Kentueky  fn>ni 
Teniir-^ee.  and  liei'ame  an  itn|Hiriant  point  dunnjr 
thf  r-ivil  Mar.  «U!«  iM-i'upied  early  in  the  oontei>t  hy 
the.  L'wnfeiif mte«.  then  hy  the  l'nioni>ii*.  and 
rtimili  by  the  (.'••ufeilerateiL  SeptemtMT  9.  \*ti. 
lii-mru]  Uurn;>ide'n  I'niim  army  rei-aptured  it. 
with  S.'Wi  pil»oiierb  and  14  eaJuion,  fivm  Ueneral 
Kr.i/i-i . 

Battle  of  C'lilekaaiaaca,  Tean.-Ffutrht 
Sept<'inl>er  19  and  H).  INdS.  iM'tween  about  .'lii.iilW 
i'i>nle«lfrate-.  under  Rratrsr.  «bo  lieirnn  the  eiin- 
te^t.  and  alM>ut  .'tj.ftOO  L'niou  Mddier>.  Iieniden 
eavalry.  uiidtT  Ko!t?<-raTi!t.  The  eavali-i-  and 
abiiut  \».»i»  Iff  Bi-ai;ic'»  infantry  were  iiotT  how- 
ever, lonir  in  the  aetiitn.  At  the  eluse  of  the  Ilr»t 
day  iMith  armie"  oi-eupi<*«l  nearly  the  Mt me  iM»^iiii>n 
that  thf  y  did  in  the  mifmiiiK-  the  battle  tMrrupied 
the  whole  wt  Ixith  dayv  and  rexultetl  in  defeat 
and  till!  retreat  of  the  l'nionii>t>*  to  t.'hattaniN^tpt. 
The  I'ni'Mi  io>.'<  was  I.»I4  kille«l.  9.3G'J  wninidt-d. 
and  4.91')  prl>i<inei-!*.  The  ( 'on federate  loNii?  esti- 
mated at  not  far  fn>m  IH.iwumen. 

A  ('a%-alrsr  Defeat— Confederate  cavaliT-. 
iimler  Wlu-eler.  which  had  come  north  of  the 
Ti-nnefH-i-  river  for  the  puri»oM.*  of  «>peratinK 
aiTtiinst  RoiH-erani*'  Viiioii  army.  eni.i>untfr«il  > 
l'niou  forces  (k-tobiT  9.  1MA3.  at  Farmintrton. 
Ti'nn. .  and  near  ShelbvvilJe.  K.v..  and  waa  . 
defeated,  with  con»iderubfe  Ion*.  At  both  |»idnt!«. 

Battle  of  XUsloaary  Rldce,  Teaa.— 

Oen»*nil  Th<>ma>.  who  KueeetHlitl  Tu>?^1-l':ln^  in 
command  of  the  l'nii»n  army.  wai«  pi-aetieally 
bffiietriHj  by  thi*  <'onfetiemteM  at  Chattan'xttra.  A 
battle  w  n-  fouifht  Nov«-ni)MT  21  ^t  and  SA.  IM-I.  at 
tliiit  |ioint.  Iietwfi-n  alMiut  (Ui  wNi  l'nioni«tK.  under 
(jiant,  who  had  iHtitially  rai>ed  the  tfieire  and  re- 


infon^ed  the  ffani«OB.  and  aboat  50.000  Confcd^r 
ai(-»  under  Bra^nr-  Tbe  latlerV  anny  lavuiJed 
»tn>iiii:  |KR>itioD>>  above  Chaltanuutra.  un  t*mjkt^\ 
niouutain  at  the  »outh  and  Mixfionary  nd|^  oo 
the  ea<'t.  Hiniker.  with  10.000  l*niuni»t>.  «vnt  tw 
I  AM  ik  out  mountain  to  aa^ail  the  Confederate  IrfL 
She nH:in. Sheridan,  and  other  l.'nionct>ninuindrr>, 
with  their  several  divij^unit.  ittumml  and  carried 
the  Confiilerate  rvdtiubttf.  a*  did  Hooker  thure 
on  Lookout  mountain.  The  Conf«^erate«  lied 
from  a  Kallinir  Are  from  their  o«n  crannon.  and 
were  vit^orou^ly  purwued.  The  I'nion  10we»  wrrv 
757  killed,  t.fiiv  wounded,  and  SM>  miMkinf.  The 
Confederate  huf^  in  killed  and  wotuuled  did  not. 
pn>bably.  exceed  4.U0O:  but  they  lo»t  0.143 
pn-tmen*.  M  cannon,  and  7.U00  Mand  of  kniall 
anna.  Tbi»  battle  ended  the  war  iu  TeniieM'^'e  for 
a  year. 

The  Storailav  of  KaozTllle,   Teaa.- 

I.'nder  in.'-tructii^iw  from  i>U|ienor  ofKeen*.  lienerml 
buni.-iile  pn?-i>ared  for  a  vitnimu-  defenur  of 
Kiioxtille.  The  »econd  diviMun  of  the  STr-l  army 
coiiHt  under  Ueneral  Jnliua  Whitt*.  and  other 
triNiirn.  waK  to  co-opeiate  with  Burnsiilde 
Not  ember  u.  ims.  a  flfrht  c>r«*urred  in  the  vicinity 
between  (ieneral  White*r  c««mniand  and  Confeder- 
tkt*r*  on  HulTf  hill,  in  which  the  Confedrratei 
were  dinlodi^vd  with  coniiidetable  lu9>»  on  both 
liide^.  Novt*iiilier  10.  another  severe  flirht  «««Ttirml 
near  Knox^ille.  l>etween  the  23rd  and  0th  Army 
corpv.  with  aniUery.  aiid  a  Confeilerate  force  at 
Campbell'!*  Mation.  but  the  Unionlitta  were  uhliiptd 
t«i  retreat,  which  thevdld  in  iro^id  order,  althttorh 
hotly  purhued.  tin  the  17ih  a  eliMne  vitrfpe  of  Kn^x- 
vil!ebe|fan.  which  terminated.  No%-emlj«:'r  JHf,  in  an 
attempt  of  the  Confederates  tu  cirrv  the  fortifica- 
tions by  vtorm.  commanded  by  tteniTal  Lonir 
btre<-t.  Theaw«ault.  how«>«-er.  waa  rviiulfred  alUi 
vo  much  vi^r.  that,  in  cunne«-tion  with  the 
defeat  of  BrafTfT  at  Mlwionary  Kidfrf.  the  Con- 
federateii  deemed  it  adviMable  to  rai9<e  the  «ieire. 
I ^ intent n-et.  therefore.  retrcHtetl.  followed  bj 
Bunii-ide'K  forrex,  while  another  omiy.  andt^ 
Fohter.  htarted  from  Cumberland  Oap  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  The  number  of  I'nion tatii  eniraced 
in  thl^(  sieipe  wanaiMtut  IS.OOO:  their  Iom*  waii  leiM 
than  .'lO;  the  Iom  of  the  attackiuir  |Artj  waa  abwut 
5U0. 


BATTLES  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 


Battlea  Near  Newhem,  X.  C— February 
I,  1M(4.  a  Conftilenite  lon*«>.  estimaifil  at  1.'>.imio, 
attiiekif  1  a  Niiiall  niimlNT  of  Ciiiim  tnHipi>.  unilfr 
tieni-rnl  Palmer,  at  ILurhflor'H  creek,  an  oiit|M»>4t 
of  the  riiioiiinl^  at  XewUtni.  The  latttrr.  thnlintr 
themxi-lvex  outnumlferefi.  tell  ttack  in  mto'mI  order, 
with  only  a  ^litrht  Ioi>m.  although  the  lltrht  wiu* 
Hevere.  and  they  were  pur}<iiei|  by  the  (.Viiifedfr- 
ate^.  Nfxt  morning  u  Ci»nte<lerate  fonie  in  tfiiats 
Ixianled  the  Union  Kunhoat  I'liderwrlter.  whifh 
ha<l  run  atrroiind  and.  after  a  ^barp  i-trufnrle.  ca|i- 
tiireil  her  with  atMiiit  one-thinlof  hercn:w.  Kiitri- 
m-er  .\11en  and  |>art  of  the  crew  of  the  Kiin>M>at, 
niM-  upatr>iin-t  the  cn'Wi>f  thet.ViufefU'rute  baiio* 
that  wa?  carrying  them  nff.  ovcnMine  them  .iiid 
reM-u«Hi  the  ciiniinander  and  crew,  briuKiuff  thf  in 
aafely  into  |iort. 

Battle  at  Ntevenaburor.  Ta.  -Foutrht  all 

day,  Ffbriiary  ii.  1N(V4,  )H'twi>4'n  the  !M*coiid  aiiil 
thi'nl  enrpy  i»f  thi-  I'nion  army,  under  lii'mTal 
S«il»rwli'k.  and  .1  i*iinf«'«lerate  foix-e.  The  I'nion- 
iMtx  wiihdivw,  havjnic  loxt  dM  men  in  killed  and 
wiiiinded. 

Nhernsan'a  Rntd  In  Mlaalaalppl  -Febru- 
ary X  IK6I.  (ifiiiT.d  .Sherman,  with  a  I'liioii  fon'e 
of  t't.Wtn  in<-n,  m.-irchtHl  from  Hit;  Itlack  river  on  a 
(Tiaiid  raiti  lhr<iii|fh  the  Confedi-rale  .Stale  of 
MHoU-tippi.  n.'turniiiiiC  to  Viekibuiv.  Mai-i'li  4.  INM. 
At  Me»-»i'mffi*"  'tatiiin  thi-re  wa:<  a  !>harp  ■«kiriiii>h 
with  a  t'lUiffder.ite  force.  iiM^ultini;  ilia  rnioii  loss 
of  1^  killeil  ami  'JL'*  woiindetl.  and  a  much  lai-)r<'r 
om-  on  thi;  iKirt  i>f  the  Confi-deratc!*.  At  <'anti>n 
Kliri'iiiair-4  troop-  captun'il  artillery,  ammunition 
and  pri^oiifr^.  JaeKKon,  Ilraiidon.  Mi>rton.  and 
.Mi-iliiian  w'f-re  v|«itfd.  with  muiio  o]iposition.  but 
with  lii»'<  l<i  till*  (?onfeilerate!i.  At  Meridian  the 
riii<'iii'>ti  r<>niaiiied  Hrv«-n  davM.  de'<tn>yiin;  <'oii- 
li'dfiiiti-  Mtort-i.  aiiuiiunitiMn  and  public  liiiildiiuf", 
the  ur-<-li:il.  lio|«'|!»,  f uv  <»thi'r  pi.ire-.  vi>.it»««l  tiV 
thi-  riii'iiiiui^  wi;ii'  Kiit«>rpriM-,  Marion.  (Quitman, 
lliil»lMii-ii.  Lake  btaition,  Uecat'ir.  INiiton  and 
L.-iinii'nliiii-  ^ru'iiik;-.  At  the-<e  places  rallro:!!] 
]irii|H-rt>  .  iiia<'hiiu-  'hoiirt,  hiinlM'r  an<I  Hour  inilN 
wi'fi-  dfitrnyiil.  .Ni*ar  lU'eatur  a  »kirini»h  «»«•- 
(MUfi-il.  ill  whii'h  till-  Confeih-rate^  wen-  n'piil-<4.|| 
wiih  the  l<i-o  of  .'i  killfd  and  thn>e  prisoniTN  The 
ex|i«'ditii>n  iiiai'ehi-ii  iinii'e  than  4lNi  milex  in  t^l 
d:i>».  Iilii-raliil  lo.iMMi  slavi-c,  and  liroii^hr  aw':iy  an 
liuini'ii'o- aiiioiinl  of  booty.  The  e«liliiated  lo<ioex 
of  the  I'liioiiists  dining  thix  r.'iifl  were  'm  mm 
killi-il  and  wi>iinded  ami  :ilM>ut  liMi  itrisoiif  i-«.  1'lie 
CfMifiMlfriitf  |o^»••s  in  killed  and  woundi**!  were 
eiMi-idfit-d  luueh  larLriT.  and  Hi  di'MTti'iri  and 
pi  i-iin«r«  wi-iv  «'>tiniatei]  at  more  than  WH). 

Ra<>upe  of  I'nion  Priaonera -- F<-bruarv 
9.  \WA.  a  lar^e  numlier  of  I'nion  pri.vjnei's  eH<;a|N-d 


from  the  Confederate  Libby  prt»on.  at  Richmond, 
Viririnia. 

Battle  of  Plymoath.  X.  C— Foufrht  Fel>- 
niary  17.  1»*64.  betw<NMi  ul>jut  lO.liUO  ConfiHlernten. 
under  lieneral  K.  F.  Ktike.  and  about  l.TiOi) 
I'nionixt'*.  umler  (renenil  Wt*HH«'l,  who  (Mfuphnl 
Fiiil  Williaim*.  one  of  the  defeiiM-s  of  I'lymoUth. 
Six  tiniex  the  Confederate:*  a!>*<anlt<Hl  thi^  stnuiif- 
hold  without  capturin»r  it,  but  on  the  fouith  day. 
after  Hirhtlntr  nix  times  hiii  own  forcf,  W^Kiiiel 
^ave  up  the  une^iual  contef»t  and  i«urTendered. 

Battle  of  Otuatee,  Fla.— Foutrht  February 
30.  1M4,  iM-tween  a  I'nhin  fort^e  of  nlxnit  4.'>4N> 
infantry  and  400  cavalry,  with  SD  cannon,  umler 
<ieneral  Seyiiiimr.  and  an  ettimate^i  ConftMlerate 
fore*',  under  Ueneral  Flniietrin.  of  S.OOrt.  The 
flirht  lasted  three  ami  a  half  hour>i.  and  reMultial 
in  the  retn>at  of  the  rnioniHtK  iH'fon;  a  su|ierior 
force  tf>  ]tartM>r's  station.  Tnion  Iom  S.OHO  mvn. 
iH'xidex  artillery,  ammunition  and  wuwon  truiin*. 
Confeib'ratc  Ioam  alnrnt  l.WN)  men. 

A  Raid  on  Rlehmond,  Ta.— Febniar>-  38. 
IMU.  a  I'nion  cavalry  exiMili'.ion.  under  (ienenil 
Kil|»ati-ick,  Htarted  from  the  nnny  of  the 
Potomac  to  lllM'rate  Union  priiionent  at  Ilii-h- 
mond.  After  M.*Vfral  ckirnilsheM,  Man-h  4,  IXM. 
Kilpatriek  withdix'w  fiiim  the  raid,  havini; 
dentroyeil     a      lanre     amount      of     Confetlernte 

{>i-o|M'i-ty  in  the  vicinit.v.  Colonel  Ulrlc  l>ahlim'n 
latl  ciMiimanil  of  a  branch  ex|N*<Ution  of  Union 
(>avalry  in  anothiM'dinK-tion.  which  alMidehtntyod 
a  \nnff  amount  of  pro|NTty:  but  tMi  the  thinl  i>r 
M.in-h  hirt  command  fell  into  a  Confeih-rato 
ambush,  and  he  lost  his  life,  and  a  lart;e  number 
of  his  men  wen-  taken  priMmers. 

C^aptnre  of  Fort  de  Rua«ey«  I^a.-  -Xai-ch 
l.'i.  1H<*»4.  a  larjru  Union  fon-e  underlo-neral  Mow-er. 
of  Hnilth'H  Re<l  rivtT  ex|HHlition.  stormed  this 
foniiidablo  foitn'itti  of  the  Coiifeilerat^-s.  The 
^eteraiid.  howfver.  after  a  i*hori  but  ^tll^ly  llirlit. 
carried  the  fi>rt.  capturiii^r  Vi  cannon,  ^jnn)  bar- 
i-i'Im  of  |Mi\%dcr.  a  lai*ire  !<iipply  of  army  ijtores' and 
aniniunition.  with  'XHt  priM»n«M-i<. 

Nurrender    of    I'niwn     <'lt.v,    Tenn.  — 

Ma?-eh  •U,  lWi4.  iM'tween  the  Confiiiernti-  fon'e 
iiiid«-r  Forre-it  and  .'rfX)  Unioiii^Tx  under  Hawkins, 
who  (M'fiipieil  the  plat'f.  The  latter  ri*piils«><]  the 
attaekiiKf  party  Heveral  tiinet<,  but  at  leni^th 
Kurn-nderi'il. 

Battle  at  Padueah,  Ky.-Fonirht  Manh 
'•.-|.  1«;4.  iM'twren  fi.iMXn'onftdi-niti-s  under  Forrest. 
Itiiloiij.  llartio  and  Tlioinpsttn.  and  the  401  h 
lihiioi-  iv;rlineiil  niidfr  Coloni'l  S.  \i.  Hirk>. 
nniiilMTiiiK  rt.'io  Unioni>ts.  ai«i-iti-d  bv  t^oine  Union 
guiilxMiiji.     Hickh  made  a  htund  at  Fort  Andei-M>n, 


and  repelled  (lereral  attacks  and  refuMd  to  sar- 
reniier.  Thnt*  more  attack*  were  then  made  on 
the  fort,  but  were  repiili<ed  with  he^vy  Iii«4«>  ea<*h 
time.  ThoiupsHin  being  killed.  The  ConfeileratM 
ret  i ml  next  day.  havinir  vuffered  an  estimated 
loiw  of  SOU  kiile<l  and  fmm  1.000  to  t.iOO  wounded. 
The  Union  Iok-  watf  U  killed  and  10  wounded. 

Battlea  In  Arkaaaaa  — March  SO.  UM.  a 
Hmall  Union  force,  from  KtMecrmna'  army. 
man:he<l  from  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  to  Mount  Elba 
and  l<4>n^icw.  on  the  Wanhlta  river.  deKtroyinff 
at  tile  latter  place  xeveral  |iont«ion  bridtora,  » 
wagons  hmded  with  caiup  and  trarriwjn  c<]uipaiire, 
ammunition,  xtoren.  etc..  and  caprurimr  330 
prii>oners.  Man>h  90,  1M4.  this  I  nion  forre 
encountered  l.SOu  Oonfederate*  at  Montlcello, 
rx>utiu|)r  them,  caidurinira  lann*  quantity  of  amuf. 
waKons.  and  Sno  hon-e?*  and  mulea,  and  lo»lnir  bat 
15  men  during;  the  expedition. 

Battle  of  Xatehltoehea,  l..m.  —  Foucriit 
March  31.  IMM.  between  a  cavalry  divlsittn.  umler 
Le«\  of  U<>neral  Banka'  Union  army,  and  a  (Nm- 
federate  force  under  Taylor.  e»ti mated  at  1.000. 
After  a  brisk  but  brief  nkinnirth  the  Cunfedoraten 
were  completely  routed,  with  a  1oh»  of  0  or  it  killed 
and  wounded  and  25  priiHinera.  The  Unionivtit  Io»t 
none. 

Battle  of  CraMp*a  IIIII,  I<a.  —  Foairht 
April  2.  1K04,  between  3  briinulett  of  Union  tn>oM 
tinder  Lee.  and  a  )>ody  of  Confederatew-  The 
former  made  a  chance  which  cauHed  the  t.'on- 
fcderateH  to  retreat,  ami  the  Uiilonlats  pumied 
them  N>vcn  mileti.  killinir  and  wouiidlner  a  number. 
The  C*onf<'<lerHtes  made  a  stand,  however,  and  a 
severe  tl|rht  of  an  hour'it  durati<in  eiimied.  Then 
the  Confe<lerateit  ai^ain  retneat«H].  A  number  of 
prisoners  fell  into  the  haudM  of  the  Unionists. 

FIffht  Near  Pleaaant  Hill,  I^a.— Foufrht 
April  7.  1804.  I)etween  the  cavalry  of  Bank;^'  aiui 
Smith's  Union  amdes  and  about  S.OOO  C«infei1er«te 
cHvalr>'  under  Green.  At  firwt  it  wii.-«  a  runninir 
tlirht.  *but  the  Confederates  beintr  reinforced. 
Colonel  Haral  Roblns^m.  of  Lt-e's  Union  cavalry 
)>ritr:ide.  dashetl  n|M>n  them  with  so  much  v1|^>r 
that  (ireen'-i  force  was  whipped  ond  driven  fn»a) 
the  Held.  Thi-i  enirafrement  lusted  twi>  an<l  a  half 
hoiii-N.  and  the  losses  on  each  side  were  t*tiniat«d 
at  40  killtHl  and  woundisl.  K<ibiniuin  ptimuevl  the 
retreatinif  enemy  until  the  latter  ncachrfl  a 
suiM'rlor  reinforcement.    He  then  retired. 

Battle     Near    Aablne     Croaa    Roado, 

l^a.— Ftiiifrht  April  H.  liW4,  IM'tween  the  udvani-r 
of  (ieneral  Ranks'  Unlim  army,  under  <ifTi«r.«l 
.stone,  ami  fnmi  18.000  to  2S.00O  Cf»nfislvratr« 
under  Kirby  Suilth,   Dick   Taylor.   Ui-een.   IMov 


BATTLES   DURISa   THE    FOURTH    VEAK   Of   THE    LATE   CIVIL   WAR. 


MiJor  RuMb.    Od  April' 


m  OtCaaUitntrfim  ilrlriMi  Ihm  nilin 

■ttlc    mr    lUwdEr    lliiHiin,    On.  - 
rhi    In     Mny.    UM.    telwn  lIcPlHiwD'. 


',ai',"!trs... ... 

tan,  Iwt  br  Uw  U>  ui 

knt  ■■  bu  br  ibv  nrMiinii. 


cttp\lmt-      A*  Onuit  AtlTuindp  L*«  pirptivd  for 
■   umbboni     contnL      Fmin    May  B   »>    Hiy  31 

unprmdentiHl    In    American    uiiuji    fur    tbvLr 
The  Bailie  >r  Fart   DarllKB,   Ta.  - 


•hcmu's   Bs|wdltl*D  tram  Challa* 

uo.mS  UBion'itU  ud  U  «b'ii«i.  tUca  br 
UtSBCnIi    Thomu.     HcPlu-nun     UHl     SchuDiild. 

ChAtUnotfyii,  itaronab  tbeConredvnlvJi'rviuitrTi 
lo  AtLkHtK.  Opporinir  thli  iripedltiDn  won  Ibtf 
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•  ■-:  '-.-  ■"-*.—.—.  •:  :ir  ".'ir  .  f  N  v-.ti»»-r  th* 
i:  n-  i-iA^:  ;  ■:.--  -TT*if..-;  ::  >f?  atIuxu. 
:        •-12.  :i-  --r:  ix^  r»  :-r  ziixn  •!-=■.» 

Battle     ?fear     X«rr«M*«-s.     Xeaa.  — 

•  .C'  >■--!=:■-■?  l'-:4.  1<*4  .'•.T«**n  ii--n<>ntl 
7  -"  %---.  tr*-  »"■.■:-  fc  ■"■  af"l-r»%'  f^-r«.^  c^tiiii»»»^l 
t-   ■   ••■   -:.-  -j:    t--i  ■!-=--».  •-  ..*ni    w::h  i  :■» 

-_-T*  i".  1  4  .-fcr-   -      T>.T   lAtwr  w-rv  r»-ii'i-il 

- -^    —-T- ril   -i-l-*-!   pr^-T.-rw  »n-l  »rli'.>r»-. 

•-..  'J.Z.  ti-i  ■-*  iT»-»l.  ».tt  th*  TYnuLic^riif  bu 

Battle  •r  HallMw-Trw  Cap.  T«aa.— 

^-—.••<  H -•!  •  rv!r*-*i:iir   •.' •a'«d«^»^t»'    »rni*. 
>■   %--_--?::    :**4.  in-l  »«t.A<-kMi  it  in   fr^-nt   .tn-l 

A aether  Battle  at   Fr«akll«.  Teaa.- 

j.  ..:  .  I.'.  -.*-•- TV.:.'  *rmT  th*n  f*  :'•  h»«^k  ?•>  Fraiik- 
..-.  *::Z  r.r.-r. '•■i.'i«;  n- f  Th«>mm*"  Vn;.»n  .ifTin 
-» :  ■.  ->•:  tii-'s  ■  »-.  :?--  Hiri-'ih  rivor  Kir.k.  *nl 
'  '..  -.  .-.k^ji.-T  T«-"  k  j*p»«»«jii,.n  i»f  ih«*  ti.«n.  «-ip- 
:  .r.-.«-*^--  '.■"•  r.f-^i-  tav-  h>~ritAN  ri.T.:.»iir.nir  rtu-^r* 
':  \-t  •■•  •■■-r.  t-«I  !ii»n.  ?"■•!  «h^'>ir.  ^^t\  rri.-T.- 
>:.  H  -'\  »ti  -T;".!  i":r>«u»-i!  aft*?r  ■rAvir.j' 
r":  t'.^  .-.  *■■-.:  ■:-«•*  »|**I  mil 'th.r  iui«- nor  i.'f  Otri-rvi-*- 
vk.:'.  ♦.;!  L:::,-  .%■: t.i.-.>n«'.  :."«. 

Battle  or  OrUwal4vllle.  Oa.-F>'iwtt 
V  \. —.••:r?'J  :«4  Nt»."*n  a  i.1.-ta<'hni«-nT  ■■?  Kii 
I  i"-:-<»  rs.--n  iM*-\!r»  fn'm  sh»-nn."in  -  .inn* 
i»,""i  1  ••:  j-»i1t- ■■f  Tn-iiR  !rif.*nlr>.  an.l  aU-ul  'i  '•■^ 
'  ■  ■.*»-:-r.»t.*.  iiii'-T!v  nii::tii.  uith  •- nj^  -f 
Hi-!»«  -  i^Tti-  Tb**  lift-  *•  n-  fh.-  nttaokm,; 
l-i'T*  Th*"  T'.rht  w.»*  liritf  h'lt  <aniriiin.-«r«.  An-! 
ri«"i".T"l  in  Thv  r»ir»  »l  iif  Ih-.-  « ■■'nf»-i!«.r.i!«  •.  ^h-' 
:• '•   !'i-r*    til  in  .-'^••«f  fh»-;r  flriui  nn  tht- ft«'J.!   ml 

,.r    rii..;f.-  rh.in  ■;  "*■»  in  w.nin.le'l    .iii-l    |.ri~«'i' "«■. 
T:.*-  r;r.->n  ii.»~  w.i*  iUiiit4-<  k;*'.»-tl  .tii-1  w--iinilr<l 


UATTLES   DURING   TlIK    Fimi    YKAK   UF   THE   LATE  CIVIL   WAR. 


S?^iS"  'y^'"?r.'  '".'™''""J^T"'.S!SIi^  »»ttle  or  S^lu  Hill,  Ten 


ifpot^niUdllipi,  vuiou   racloriH.  ^U>rv-hDiiii».  j„  which  S(^ 

mperv'wu  aTH^whtn  nHiiecud.    EUllrouU  p^^'io 

1m«  msnilx  loin  up  uid  dHlrDJBd,  ^  it    dii 

Captnn  «r     Fort    KcAIIMMr,   iiHr  noV^M* 


reus.  —  Fought 


1  ni»l]]r  npnliM],  ud  Schollclrl  VH 


unnlt.    Hardee,  moniilBe  th.  ejil««icde.  of  oS^SiMn^'^'^in'^.r/S  mKim?  Jill?? 

dlUon'  nicMMfmir  ttnn1i..t«l!    Hirtw'.'  Vom^  Battl>  Near  KarlVcf  •!»».  Tenn.  - 

muid  iDovsd  lowftrd  Chu-l««bfn,  3.  C-  FouBrht    December   ^,    6.    juul    T,    1M4.      tleneml 

RvBBlte  of  Bkcr^B«*e  EKpcdltlon  rVsm  i*^''?*rt"  '^'L**"'^^  ^nMUnlonltH  *^!VS^'3'' 

■nnj  hroDffht  wlih    them    to   aav&nn&h     1S,D»  twu  dlvl^lone  0(  L«  and  Che»lh(un  ji  Confederate 

l«o™otTT'«  In  itUi  ontr"l'S'[iuiro»3"«ni",  >  SriLS"  ,S;i,S'SS^?'S.hS'v'S'^''J..',IS^'! 

loo.  bedile.  whLsvtiuc  luttonil  beamatnw^t  ^,,''^J!iS^!^^^.''"'I'^l^^^Ei  "S^i^lZi 

oat  of  the  necen  of  hie  eipedltlDii.  Iwfij^ul^                    iSS        lih  ihl  T          ,  „ 


Inid  In  Ttrctnln- 


BATTLES   OF   THE   FIFTH   YEAR   OF   THE  WAR. 


rmul  brldirt*.  I.S  ml  Lot  uf  tmi,  but-ned  Suabcx 
Coun-hbuee,  enil  bniaffht  Id  a  few  phBonen. 

HinbtF  It  aud  It,  atf.  Iietnen  (len'enil  i^mnr. 
«vell7,  dlHDUUnled,  ehled  bj  e  dlrMon  ot  ReiLl^ 
Hood'n  eaBeeniTaled  uniy  uf  Conftdente*.'  Tlw 


•iBBeKiin'e  Knid  in  VlrBInla-Drrembei 

1>,  1M4,  Oeuure^nHIanem&n  and  Burhrldie  .if  the 


Porter,  to  bF*ah  nn  cli 
"etS' 
«il^*  ueee-no.,- 

doned,  leayknff  i1i«  fuTt  uibauuitlBlIjr  ualiu'md 


rnvided     bj    ColoheL     Huh 


;!',..T.ff-i 


d  treetle  hridre.     The  UnlonLiite  sue-  nrnie  of  the  Con^^erftlea  nlrealed.  Ural  Lntotb 

iwlntt  llie  hrldgv  frDin  belnif  burned  fdrtreae  and  then  oet  of  It.  learlng  ai:  the  Rvn 

If  the  CDnfederatea-     The  L^iUon  leea  that  Ihej  had  captured,     A  larn  potUnn  of  th 

nt   the    main   Union   army   front  Tlie  c^fodcrate  lowa't  thia pointy waa^ eetlmale 

(■  Dllaied  the  CDnMenle<i  ee  ont  I 


from  the  Heel  ajid  Hit  oimtlona  of  the  land  „  jhrtr  Inleatjane.    At  the  B^kekatdile  ilier.  pleketa,  which  "ereaweMrirtt  and  lefi.reaBltln 

foiweontjnned  dnrlnBOie  dajr,  and  before  dai-  Mower  anil  Bmltb'a  dlilalona  Aotnred  a  hrldce  In  the  <a|itnre  of  about  Mt  prteonera.    Anolhi 

llBbt  on  the  mh  the  confedermtee  etMUAled  the  from  llieConfedeimle  force  which  hehl  II.  Iat.lnn  att«*  by  the  UnlonUta,  reconndtalnK  acroi 

fan.    The  Confedenta  loM  wa>  It  cannon,  a  It  killed  and  n  woanded  Jn  the  atrunle.    F<'C  HalrherVRan.  re«llcaindn>ln|tlnanolherCoi 

S!^.V'7  "f  i??""^  i!?!? j""  S^  flT^*.?'  niar»l».IJ»CDiifeder«l«  •■rrendered  Uie  diy  of  fedentr  picket  linn,  with  the  npture  nf  n  moi 

fbe  Unf™iaU  IM  J  Wllnl  and  t  wounded  In  the  Columbia,  s.  c..  lo  Colonel  mono,  nf  tlw  Wh  prhonera.    Rubaeqarnilr  Ihe  Can(Hier.it«)  nine 

lleet  and  lew  lh«i  S9 killed  and  wounded  In  the  In.a  Intanlrj,     The  Confederate -.Irtlera  wt  flrna  fheir  foReeandallacked  Ihetthand  Sd  corpa  c 


■klnlaltea   an   Tarn  Creek.  N.  C- 


nt  citT.  and  that  nliht  tke  dtj 


waa  burned.         Grant'!  ami.     ^ 
terwardr  the       tinned  nntll  dark 


_nl(*t  but  ll,e 
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A   FEW    OF   THE    WELL-KNOWN   OFFICERS   IN   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 


Evacnatlon  of  Charleston,  A.  C— Fehni< 
ary  18.  1M5,  the  city  of  Charlexton  wai*  tfvaciiated 
by  the  Confederatvtf.  and  occupied  liy  the  Union 
(toneral  (Jiliuore.  A  larfrtt  amount  of  valuable 
property  wax  dt^Mtroyiti,  includinfr  6.000  balei*  of 
cotton.  Ammunition  fftored  in  the  railroad  depot 
exploded,  and  many  livoti  were  lont.  General 
Gilmore  dii^played  the  American  fla^  over  the 
minx  of  Fort  Sumter. 

8h«rldan*a  March  Through  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Va.— Oeneral  Sheridan,  with 
a  Mtroufr  I'nicm  force,  left  WinchoMter,  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1M.'>.  This  expedition  wa«  principally  di«- 
tinifuiidied  by 

Sheridan**  Capture  of  Early*a  Army. 

—March  2.  UMW.  near  Waynesboro.  Va. ,  Sheridan'M 
l.-nion  force  encountered  the  Confe<lerates  under 
Early.  The  latter  llrwl  one  volley,  when  HenerAl 
C'UhU'r'H  divi.-^ion  advamred  ufMm  them.  The  Con- 
fe<ienite  line  Huddiuily  broke,  and  rui»ter'>«  fon*e 
HurroundfNi  them,  capturintr  87  Confederate  offl- 
cen*.  l.lft.'}  enlisted  men,  13  nafOf.  5  cannon.. more 
than  100  horxeH  and  mulett  and  about  100  wag'on:$ 
and  ambulnneeM.  CuMer'8  brigadeH  immeiliately 
pursued  the  Hwlng  Confetlernten.  destroyi'ijc  the 
de|H>t  at  Greenwood  Htation,  with  their  ai-tillery 
and  other  captured  war  material.  Next  day  the 
prls«Mier»  were  Hcnt  to  Winchester.  An  attempt 
to  re««cue  them  by  the  Confederat**  General  Ilosner 
only  Hucceede<i  in  his  l>ein|f  beaten  ott.  with  the 
loHn  of  27  more  priHonerw.  March  28.  1884.  Sheri- 
dan arrivtHi  at  Citv  ruint.  Va. ,  havini^  made  a 
nioKt  MUccesHful  raid.  His  total  loH>ei*  w»»re  2  olfl- 
cent  and  about  50  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
priHoneni. 

Battle  or  Averyaboro.  K.  C— Fought 
Man-h  18,  186^>,  between  four  diviMiomt  of 
Sherman's*  Union  army,  under  (}eneral  Sloeum, 
and  alK>nt  20,000  Confederate!*  under  Hardee. 
After  a  hevere  action  the  latter  retreated,  leaving 
108  iif  hlr«  dead  on  the  fleld.  The  Union  load  was 
77  killed.  177  wuunded  and  no  priHoners. 

Battles  near  Benton vllle,  N.  C.-F<mght 
March  18-21.  1K8.'>.  between  General  ShermanV 
Union  army  and  Johnston's  Confederate  anny. 


The  latter  were  defeated,  with  heavy  IoMie«, 
includinfr  267  killed  and  1.623  priMoncm.  The 
Union  lo^s  in  killed,  wounded  and  niissing.  was 
1,643.  Sherman  now  had  poaMnwion  of  Uoldsboro, 
N.  C. .  and  concentrated  bis  anny  tliere. 

Skirmish  on  the  Quaker  Road,  Ta.— 

Fought  March  29,  1865.  between  one  division  of 
Meaile's  Union  Ath  corpa.  with  3  batteries,  and  a 
deta<>hment  of  Lee's  Confederate  army.  After  a 
short  and  sharp  conflict,  the  Confederates  with- 
drew to  their  original  position,  they  having  made 
the  attack.  The  Union  loss  was  459  killed, 
wound«:-d  and  missing.  That  night,  under  a  heavy 
Confederate  cannonade,  the  Union  9th  corps  lost 
51  men. 

Skirmish  on  the  Boydton  Road,  Ta.— 

Fought  March  30,  1865,  between  Merritt's  corps  of 
Mrade's  Unitm  army  and  Confederate  infantry 
and  cavalry.  Another  smart  skirmish  occurred 
between  detachments  of  the  same  armies  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  total  Union  losses  were  some- 
thing less  than  SOO  men. 

A  Federal  Repalse— Prooeeiling  along  the 
Boydton  i  Va. )  i-oad  toward  Five  Forks.  March  31, 
186.*).  Meatle's  Union  advance  and  Sheridan's  Union 
CJivalry  encountered  a  strong  force  of  Confe<ier- 
ates,  who  stubl»omly  resisted  the  Fetleral  advance 
and  bn>ught  on  a  conflict,  which  rei<ulted  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Unionists,  with  a  lom  of  from  2.5<I0 
to  3,000  men.  Between  .'WO  and  400  Confederate 
prisoners  were  captured.  Submjquentlv.  under 
the  Are  of  the  Union  batteries,  the  Confederates 
withdrew. 

Battle  or  Five  Forks,  Vn.— Fought  April 
1,  186.'l.  between  a  part  of  L«m>*s  Confe*lerate 
army  and  three  divisions  of  Union  infantry  and 
four  of  Union  cavalry,  commanded  bv  .Sheridan, 
while  Meade's  army  threatened  the  Confe<lerate 
line  fr<»m  Dinwiddle  to  Petersburg.  Aft*r  a  pre- 
liminary contest,  Sheridan  broke  through  the 
Confc^ierattf  lines,  inclosing  the  Five  Forks  fortifl- 
cation  and  its  Confederate  garrison  and  capturing 
It.  The  battle  for  two  hours  was  one  f>f  the  most 
territlo  of  the  war,  and  resulte<l  in  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  Confederates.  They  lost 
I    nearly    3,000    killed    and    wounded     and     5,000 


f prisoners.    The  Union  Iom  was  about  1.9M  men. 
Deluding  Oeneral  Winthrop,  who  wwm  killed. 

Evaenatlon  of  PetemlMirv*  Ta.— Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday  mominur.  April  I  and  2. 
1865,  Grant's  Union  army,  under  Meade  ■  and 
Sheridan,  Invested  Heteraburs  with  such  vigor 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  Lc« 
evacuated  the  place,  his  eomuiuiiiOAtlon»  with 
Richuumd  being  severed.  The  losses  were  very 
heavy  on  both  sides. 

Evaeaation  of  Rlchaioad,  Ta.— Peters- 
burg having  been  lost,  Pre^ddent  Davis,  of  tta« 
Southern  Confederacjc  retired  from  its  oap<tsl. 
on  Sunday,  April  S.  1861,  and  on  the  rollowlag 
morning  General  Weltxel  with  his  force  entered 
Richmond,  captaring  about  500  cannon.  &.tM 
stand  of  arms,  and  6,000  prisoners.  Thirty 
locomotives  and  300  cars  were  abandoned  by 
the  Confederates.  The  Confederate  fleet  was 
destrttyed,  and  as  the  rear-ffuard  of  Lee's  army 
moved  out  of  the  city  they  tired  it,  bnrninc  oon- 
siderable  property  knd  stores. 


Surrender  of  Oeneral  I^ec — Lee's  army 
was  followed  by  Grant's  Union  forces  after  tbs 
evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  fth  of  April. 
1865,  Lee  surrendered  to  Oeneral  Urant.  at 
Api>omatox  Court  House.  Virginia,  and  hU  oflkeni 
and  men  were  paroled  as  piisoners  of  war.  They 
numbered  over  2/.000.  Lee's  losses  In  killed  and 
wounded,  from  March  25  to  April  S.  1865.  werv 
something  more  than  10.000.  There  were  idensed 
STiO  wagons,  10.000  small  arms,  and  Si 


Capture  of  Sonthera   Cltlea— April  If, 

1865,  Mobile  was  captured  by  the  Union  army 
under  General  Canby.  who  captured  l,fM  Con- 
federate prisoners.  150  cannon,  and  3,000  hates  of 
cotton.  On  the  same  dav  the  Cnicmlsts  cnptorsd 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  and  Columbus,  Oa.  On  the 
following  day  they  captured  Kaleii^,  K.  C, 
taking  Governor  Vance  prisoner. 

The  End  of  the  ITar— Oeneral  Johnston. 
of  the  Confederate  army,  surrendered  to  the 
Unionists,  April  26.  1865,  at  Durham's  station. 
near  Greensboro,  N.  C.  This  closed  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion. 


Distinguished  Officers  in  the  Union  Service  During  the  Civil  War.^ 


Robert  Anderson.  Mai. -Gen. ;  b.  near 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  died  in  France  in  1871. 

Edward  D.  Baker.  Colonel;  U.  S.  Sen. 
from  Or.;  h.  in  London,  EIng.,  in  1811;  killed  ut 
Bail's  Dlutr.  Va,  in  1861. 

Don  Curios  Buell.  3IaJ.-Oen. ;  b.  at  Mari- 
etta. O. ,  in  1818. 

Ambroae  E.  Burnslde.  Maj.-Gen. :  b.  at 
Liberty.  Ind. ,  1824. Gov  R.  1. .  and M.  C  ;  d.  in  1880. 

Ben|amln  F.  Bntler.  MaJ.-Ocn:  b.  at  Deer- 
fleld.  N.  H..  in  1818,  has  )>een  M.C.  from  Masn. 

Edward  R.  H,  Canbv-  Brig.-Gon. :  b.  in  Ky. 
in  1819:  shot  by  Modoc  Indian  chief,  in  Cal.  in  1873. 

tlohn  C.  Fremont.  MaJ.-Gen. :  b.  at  Savan- 
nah.(ii..  in  1813;  Hepuh.  can.  forPres.  in  18-'i6;  h.os 
Iw'en  U.  S.  Son.  from  Cal..  and  later  G<»v.  of  Ariz. 

iriysses  8.  Orant.*  Gen.-in-C^hief  of  th<>  U.S. 
A.  during  the  latter  part  of  the  w.ir.  was  h.  at  1*1. 
Pleasant,  O. .  in  1822.   Eight  years  Pn»s.  of  the  U.  H. 

Henry  T¥.  Halleck.  Gen. -in-Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Armv  f<ira  time:  b.  at  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1815;  d.  at  L«)ui!iville,  Ky..  in  1872. 

IVInfleld  H.  Haneoek.  MaJ.-Gen. :  b.  in 
Montg.Co.,  Pii.,  in  1824;  [Ksm.  can.  forPres..  18KU. 

•loaeph  Hooker.  Brevet  MaJ.-Gen.;  b.  at 
Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1815;  d.  in  1879. 

Oliver  O.  Howard.  Brevet  MaJ.-Gcn;  b. 
at  Leed»,  Me. 


Philip  Kearney.  MaJ.-^ten. ;  b.  In  N'. 
Y.  City,  in  1815.  wounded  at  Second  Bull  Run, 
where  he  d.,  in  1862. 

tlohn  A.  I^ovan.  MaJ.-Gen.:  b.  in  JefTcnMin 
Co.,  111.,  in  1826,  U.  S.  Hen.  fn>m  111. 

Nathaniel  I^yon.  Brig. -(.Sen. :  b.  at  A;«hfonl, 
Conn. .in  1819:  slain  at  Wilson's  Creek.  Mo., in  1861. 

Oeo.  B.  McClellan.  Gen. -In-Chief  of  the 
U.  8.  Army,  for  a  time;  b.  at  Phila. ,  Pa.,  in  182«V; 
waj«  DtMU.  can.  for  Pres.  in  1864;  elected  Gov.  of 
N.J.  in  1878. 

Ervin  MeDowell.  MaJ.-Gen. ;  b.  at  Frank- 
linton.  O.,  in  1818. 

•lames  B.  McPherson.  MaJ.-Gen.  of  vols. 
B.  at  Clyde,  ().,  in  1828;  k.  at  Atlanta,  in  1864. 

Oeo.  O.  Meade.  MaJ.-Gen.;  b.  at  Cadiz, 
Spain,  m  Ul^i  d.  at  Phila.  in  1872. 

T.  F.  Mensher.  Brig. -Gen.:  b.  at  Waterf<ird. 
Ireland,  in  1823:  accidentally  drowned  by  falling 
from  a  Hteamer  near  Ft.  Benton.  Montana,  in  1867. 

•lohn  A.  McClernand.  MaJ.-Gen..  b.  in 
Bi-(>ckenridge  Co.,  Ky. :  biu<  been  M.  C. 

Ormsby  M.  Mitchel.  MaJ.-Gen.:  b.  in 
Uni<in  Co..  Kv..  in  1810;  d.  of  yellow  fever  at 
B<>aufort.  S.  C,  in  1862. 

Richard  •!.  Oslesby.  MaJ.-Gen.;  h.  In 
OMhamCo.,  Ky..  in  1824:  has  been  Gov.  of  111., 
and  U.  S.  Sen.  from  that  State. 


AlfVed  FleasaatoB.  MaJ.-Oen.  ;  b.  at 
WaKhington.  D.  C  in  104;  author  of  treatise  on 
healing  effect  of  sunlight  psssing  througti  bins 

gUuw. 

John    Pope.     MaJ.-Oen.;    b.  at  Knskaskia, 

III.,  in  1823. 

Fits  John  Porter.  MaJ.-Gen. :  b.  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  1823. 

Thomas  E.  O.  Ransom.     Bri^.-Oen.;   b. 

in  1834;  d.  in  Chicago  in  1864. 

'Wm.  S.  Roseerans.  MaJ.-Uen.;  b.  al 
Kingston,  ().,  in  1809. 

Franz  Sl^el.  HsJ.-Oen. ;  b.  at  Zlnsheim, 
Baden,  Germany. 

John  M.  Schofleld.  MaJ.-Oen.:  b.  in 
(^hautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831;  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  War  in  1868. 

John  Sedrw-lek.  HaJ.-Gen. :  b.  at  Cornwall. 
Conn.,  in  1813;  k.  at  Spottsylvanla,  Va..  in  1864. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan.  MaJ.-Oen.:  b.  at 
S4>iiier!»et,  O..  in  1831  i  present  Lieut. -Uen.  U.  S.  A. 


"Wm.  T.  Sherman.    MsJ.-Oen.  in  the  war; 
presKent  Gen.  U.  S.  A. ,  b.  at  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1820. 

AllVed  H.  Terry.    Brig.-Oen. ;  b.  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  18SS7. 

Oeo.  H.  Thomas.    VaJ.-Oen. :  b.  in  Boath- 
ham  Co. ,  Va. ,  in  1816 ;  d.  at  Ban  Fran. ,  Cal . .  in  1S70. 


Leading  Officers  in  the  Confederate  Service.^ 


Peter  O.  T.  Bennresard.*  Gen. ;  b.  at 
New  Orleans,  La. .  in  1818. 

Braxton  Bramt.*  MaJ.-Gen. .  bom  In  N.C. 
about  ixi,>;  d.  at  Galvetiton,  Tex.,  in  187.'>. 

JeflTerson  Davla.  Col. :  b.  in  Christian  Co. , 
Kv. .  in  1808;  waj*  PieMdcnt  of  the  Southern  Con- 
fedrracy;  f€»rnierly  U.S.  Senator  fn)m  MisM. ,  and 
was  Sec.  <»f  War  under  Pre;*.  Pierce. 

J.  A.  Early.*  Maj.-Gen. ;  h.  in  Va. about  ISl'S. 

Richard  H.  Ewell.  Lieut. -Gen. .  horn  in 
D.  C. ,  in  1820:  d.  at  Springhill.  Tenn..  in  1872. 

'Wade  Hampton,  Jr.  I.ieut.-Gen. :  b.  at 
Colmnbii.  S.  ('. .  m  181«:  has  been  Gov.  of  S.  C. 
and  tnenibpr  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Wm.  J.  Hardee.*  nricr.-Gen. :  b.  at  Savan- 
nah. Gn. .  in  1818;  d.  at  Wythovillc.  Va. ,  in  1873. 

Ambrose  P.  Hill.*  Maj.-Tlen.  :  b.  in  Cul- 
ni'P'T  Co. ,  Va. ,  abi»ut  1825;  k.  at  Petersburg,  Va. , 
in  IS&'i. 

EXI'L\?(.\Ti>RY.-*Qr»Ju«K«lmi  W^it  Point; 


Dnn*l  H.  Hill.*    Gen. :  b.  in  S.  C.  about  182!>.    ' 

John  B.  Hood.*  Lieut. -Gen. ;  b.  in  Bath 
Co.,  Ky.,  about  1830. 

BenJ.  Huser.*  MaJ.-(ien. :  b.  at  C  harloston, 
S.  ('.,  in  1806. 

Thos.  J.  Jackson  rstonewalh."  Lieut. - 
Gon.  :  b.  at  ClarkMliunr.  Va. .  in  1821,  d.  from 
wound.s  received  at  battle  of  Chanceliorbville. 

Albert  H.  Johnston.*  (ren. :  b.  in  Ma«on 
Co. ,  Ky. ,  in  1803;  k.  at  .Shiloh.  in  1862. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston.*  MaJ.-Gen.:  b.  in 
Pr.  E«lward  Co.,  Va.,  in  1807. 

Oeorve  'W.  C  Ltce.*  Gen. :  b.  in  Va.  about 
183:). 

Robert  E.  I..ee.*  Gen  -in-Chief  of  the  Con- 
fedenite  army;  b.  at  StatTord,  Va. ,  in  1807;  d.  at 
Lexington.  Va. ,  in  1870. 

Fitz  Huffh  L.ee.*   Oen. ;  b.  in  Va.  about  ISSTt. 

b.,  bwra;  d.,  di«il;  k.,  kille-1.  t  Man;  oihrr  tMtin;uMh<!  1  uamo*  should 


James  I^onsatreet.*  Llent. -Gen. ;  b.  in  S. 
C.  about  1820. 

Bei^l.  MeCnIIoeh.  MaJ.  -Gen. ;  b.  in  Rnth- 
erfoni  Co..  Tenn.,  in  1811;  k.  at  Poa  Ridge.  Ark.. 
Mar.  7.  1862. 

Keonldas  Polk.*  MaJ.-Oen.;  b.  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ,  in  1806;  k.  at  Pine  Mountain,  near  Marietta, 
Ga. .  in  1864. 

Sterllns  Price.  MaJ.-Oen. ;  b.  in  Pr.  Edward 
Co. .  Va. .  1809:  M.  C.  from  Mo. .  and  was  Gov.  of 
that  State;  d.  at  St.  Louis  in  1867. 

Klrby  E.  Smith.*  MaJ.-Oen.;  b.  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. ,  about  1825. 

J  as.  E.  B.  Stuart.  MaJ.  Oen. :  b.  in  l^it- 
rirk  ('o. ,  Va. ,  in  1832;  k.  in  battle  near  Richmond 
in  1864. 

Earl  Van  Born.  MaJ-  -Oen. ,  b.  in  Mia*,  in 
1821,  d.  in  1863. 

bv  bnrp  mrnlianvd,  but  Uck  of  tpaa*  ftrrtrntt. 


t 


(IL'TLINE   aiSTOBY   OF  THE    CSITKD    6 


The  Siiant«nl«  early  willed  [lie  V 
Heilco.  Tbo  Pre ncli  occupied  Canwla  in  IS34.  wUb  ibe  vallvj  of 
Ibe  MlnBlnslppI,  ind  otbcr  regions  loulh  and  wvil.  Tbo  EnEll^h 
Dlide  Ihclr  Bml  pprnisneDt  ■elllemenL  at  JiTnetlown.  Vs..  In  KMT, 
aler  eeveni]  dlxCrlcIi  (incladine  ttac  prcicnl  cllf  of 
New  Tnrk)  wen  populated  by  llollandere  ond  awedrs.  In  1020.  ilie 
Puritan  Pllgrima  landed  on  the  bleak  cunel  of  MaBuBchagctts.  By 
1TT0,  England,  after  ■  Hiin  of  confllcla,  had  captured  the  counlrr, 
occnpiiNi  by  (be  French,  Dntrh,  knd  Swedlah  aellletB,  and  wa«  In 
popKCPf  inn  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Norlfa  America,  ctccpt  Heilcu. 
which  was  held  hy  Spain.  Soon  eflerwardi.  Raasla  arqnlred  terri- 
tory on  the  norlhweetern  const.      Such  wai  the  owncrehip  of  tbo 

At  that  time  Ihern  were  thirteen  American  colonlet.     Tbeie  afier- 
warda  became  [he  inirteeil  original  Stales. 


gooda  upon  which  ; 


re  anhjeel 

IB  placed  upon  t 


if  Great  Rrll 


m  by  the  : 


ween 

the  Britl»b   aoldlcn  und  clIlEcna  at  Concord  and  Leilnglo 

,  and 

(or  American  Independence.     The  war  had  been  in   pnwre 

as   (or 

abnut  a  year,  when  the  Continental  Congreaa  in  aeaaion  at 

Inde- 

pendence  Hall,  in  Pbilidelphla.  July  i.  ITTS.  adopted  a  reiw 

Ulim, 

Introduced  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  declaring; 

It  that  It  bad  bcro  ligned  « 


I   Decloratlon  of  Independence,  prepared 
aeadnpted.     The  annoui 


lehlrtb  of  American! 


IN    OF    INDEI'KNUENCE    AND   THE    SIUNUBS   OF   THE   DOCUMENT, 


m% 


The  Declaration  of  Independence. 


.    UECLARATION  h 


:  Unlieii  Sia[p»  or 
CB,  Id  ConRFPtiti  innii'iiiblcil. 
I.  Tbundiy,  Jaly  4,  ITTO, 


liirlit  of  tb«  peaple  1 


t.  tlun  Id  ruhl 


nihlTThBunrolv 


If  ■  htatorj  uf  rtpvftCvd  In 


jDimH  of  fmiruin^ 


■Dd  nliins  Uic  candlUorL 


LmpDnUif  tnKM  fto  UB.  wlthaQi 


THK   BATIFICATION    AND   ADOITIUN    i 


The  Ratification  of  the  Conetitution  by  tiie  TTilrteen  Original  SUtei. 


TER  Ihe  lipilng  of  the  DecUratlon  of  Independence, 
the  Ibirteen  BHKeh  colonies  were  known  bb  the  "Thir- 
n  United  Statea  of  America.  ■'  Beyond  the  effuiti  of 
ngreiB  lo  euaUin  the  conflict  between  tbe  States 
he  "mother  counlry,"  and  lo  enconrage  WaeWngtun 
In  hi!  derlgn  to  free  the  •oil  from  British  domination, 
e  political  change*  were  unimportant,  until  England 
dispatched  a  mesaenger  to  New  York  wllh  offera  of  peace, 
about  the  Iwglnnlng  of  the  year  178».  November  SO,  1788.  the  pre. 
llmlnarles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  France,  and,  on  September 
S,  1783,  the  treaty  waa  concluded,  tbe  Independence  of  each  of  the 


several  States  was  acknowledged,  e 
Tbe  government  of  the  States  was 
rese  and  tbeir  own  legislation;  but.  May  [4,  1T8T,  a  national 
^invention  met  at  Philadelphia.  After  fonr  months'  dellberaUon. 
ihe  present  Constilulion  of  Ihe  United  Slates  was  adopted,  and 
lubmltted  to  the  people  of  each  State  for  mtmutlon  or  rejection. 
rheir  action  waa  tardy  In  the  eilreinc,  for  although  Delaware,  the 
Ural  Stale  lo  accept  It.  voted  for  It  December  T,  IT8T,  Ebode  Island, 
the  last,  did  not  radfy  It  unlit  May  ST,  I7M;  bnt  every  Slate  Toted 
In  its  favor.  Congress  rallHed  II  Uarch  4,  ITSB,  at  wblcb  time  It 
iMcame  tbe  law  of  the  land. 


T^S   O0N8TITUTI0M   OF   THB   UMITBD   STATES. 


TIIK    DECLARATION    OF   INDEI 


AND   TliK   SI0NKK8   OF   THE   I>OCl"MENT. 


:cL.\RAT10N  by  (tie  rcprfsen-   I    rum- 
JKt^  "    '""    "'    "'^    L'nilfcl  SHIPS   of       tti-t-i 
1,  TbllrBdoj,  lalj  4.  177 


ilTiikg  ihttr  JubC  pow«n 


rvpeated  InjDHva  juid  upnrpaltuqi 


no  riffbU  of  Ihr  ppople. 


le  Jgde«v  Otptndtifl  (n 


'U  uf  pivLeBdHt  I««1iil«Uqn^ 
UKTMlinf  iKTfff    Iwdla  of   n 

Ti-at^ctlntr    (brm.  bj    ■    moel 


THR   BATIPtCATIOM    AND   ADOPTION    OF   TUK   COKSTITL'TION. 


IT  own  laffljUmrBB,  uid  dAcrulDff    tl 


1u4  plundered  our  Kne.  nvAfed  oi 


unwortbr  the  b«vl  d 


dnffulfthod  d«itTuct1on  of  &M  utt*^  Hie»,  t 


■htcb  would  InoTlt^blj  Internipt  oar  connectl 
uid  comspDndenoo.     They  loo^  h&TV  b««n  <tB* 


>af  bt  to  be.  Fun  avd  LrDinifDEirT  jitati 
ftt  they  ere  abeolved  from  ejl  allegUnce 


"Hie  Ratification  of  the  Conititutlon  by  th«  ThirtMn  Ori^nal  Statn. 


pFTER  (be  signing  of  lbs  Declaration  of  Independence, 

thlneenBrilleb  colonies  were  knnffn  u  (be  "Thir- 
,  (een  United  Slal«a  of  America. "  Bej'ond  (be  effurtt  of 
I  Congrei*  to  euitaln  tbe  conflict  between  the  States 
the  "motber  conntrj. "  and  to  enconnge  Wublngton 
la  dealgn  to  free  the  >oll  from  Biitleh  domination, 
(be  polldcal  changes  were  anl  mpor(ant,  until  England 
dispatcbed  a  messenger  (o  New  York  wi(b  olfers  of  pe»ce, 
abont  tbe  beginning  ot  ibe  jear  17M.  November  30.  1T88,  tbe  pre- 
Uminarlei  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris.  France,  and.  on  September 
8,  178!,  tbe  treat)'  was  concluded,  the  Independence  of  esch  of  the 


Mveral  SUtes  was  acknowledged,  and  boundary  line*  established. 
The  government  of  the  States  was  (hen  principally  vested  In  Con< 
grtss  and  their  own  legleUtlon;  but.  May  U.  ITBT.  a  national 
convention  met  at  Philadelphia.  After  four  months'  deliberation. 
Ihe  present  Constitution  ot  the  United  States  was  adopted,  and 
eabmlltcd  In  the  people  of  each  State  for  ratlflcatlon  or  rejection. 
Their  action  was  Urdy  in  (he  extreme,  for  aUbough  Delaware,  the 
drst  State  to  accept  II.  voted  for  It  December  7,  1787,  Hbode  Island. 
tbe  last,  did  not  ratify  It  nntlT  May  17,  17»0;  but  eTcry  State  voted 
in  Its  favor.  Congress  rallded  It  Marcb  4,  1780.  at  whicb  lime  It 
became  the  law  of  tbe  land. 


THE    OONSlTrU  TXOH    OF    THB   UNITBD    STATES. 

Cooffrflfll  ot  the  tFnIIed  SUtee.'^hleb  ehall  «n 
Haass  of  KepreseatallTet, 


«u(^lo°3lB  whiil 


324: 


CONSTITUTION   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


The  number  of  RepreoentatlvM  nhall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thounand,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Repreeentative;  and  until  mich 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  ch(>oi«e  three, 
Massachusetts  eifirht,  Rhode  Ibland  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  Ave,  New  York  six. 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eiicht,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  V'lrgrinia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five.  South  Carolina  five  and  Qcoriri<t  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  ii4sue  writs  of  election  to  flU  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  Senate. 

Sect.  III.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  bo  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State, 
cho^«en  by  the  Lefrislatnre  thereof  for  six  years, 
and  each  t«enat<>r  shall  have  one  vote. 

1.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembleil  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  clajfses. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  flrst  class  shall  l>o 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of 
the  second  elastt  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 

?'car.  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiratitm  of 
he  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year:  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resifrnation  or  otherwise  durindr  the  recess  of  the 
Le^slature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Leirislature.  which  shall  then  All 
such  vacancies.  No  i)en(on  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  a^  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

9.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote, 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

8.  The  Senate  sh^l  choose  their  other  offlcem, 
and  also  a  President  pro  trmporr,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-l*resident,  or  when  ne  shall  exercise  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

5.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and 
dlsqualincation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  Lnited  States-,  but 
the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg.uent  and 
punishment  according  to  law. 

Election  of  Congressmen. 

Sect.  IT.  Times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  choosing  Senators.  The  Congress  shall 
assemble  at  lea.st  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Mondav  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  (fifrcrent  day. 

Sect,  v.— 1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majoi-ity  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  author- 
ised to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 
In  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

General  Bales. 

9.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 

Eroceedings.  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
phavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

8.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment 
re<iulre  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of 
C<jngress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
a<iJoum  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

Sect.  VI— 1 .  The  Senators  and  Reprowntatlves 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  wervices.  to 
be  asoertaine*!  by  law.  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason.  fel<my.  and  breach  of  the  pea<;e. 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  Hou.se^.  and  In 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
qM*»-<liuned  in  any  other  place. 

4.  No  Senator' or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  l>e  appointed  to 


any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  wliich  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emolnmenta  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  Til— 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propone  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments a«  on  other  bills. 

How  Law  Is  Eade. 

9.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before 
it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
but  if  not.  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections, 
to  that  House  in  which  it  sliall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  largre  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If.  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  House 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  to- 
gether with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by 
their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

8.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question 
of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same 
shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or. 
being  disapproved  by  him.  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House,  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

The  Powers  of  Congreis. 

S«ct.  VIII.  The  Congrress  shall  have  power— 

I.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States:  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  Unite<l  States; 

S.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States: 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes: 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures; 

S.  To  provide  for  the  ptmlshment  of  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  Stotes; 

t.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations; 

II.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water; 

IS.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 

f>riation«  of   money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
onger  term  than  two  years; 
18.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions; 

16.  To  provide  for  orgranizing.  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
parts  of  them  as  may  bo  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Uniteil  States,  reserving  to  the  Htat4;s  re- 
siK>ctively.  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  di*«cipllne  prescribe*!  by  Congress; 

IT.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  excee<ling  ten 
miles  s<iuare)  a^  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pui-chased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be.  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildintrs;  and, 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necensary 
and  proper  fur  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 


ing powers  and  all  other  powers  rested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officers  thereof. 

Emigration  and  Taxes. 

S««t.  IX.— 1.  The  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  oiie  thou 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceed 
ing  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

S.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  oases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  pobllc  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

8.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enoraer- 
ation  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

.8.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State.  No  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  conuneroe  or  revenoe 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another; 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
laws;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  tlma. 

Titles  Forbidden. 

V.  No  UUe  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  ofllce  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sect.  X.— 1.'  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters oif 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bilfai  of 
credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  sUvercoina 
tender  in  payment  of  debts:  pass  any  MU  of 
attainder,  ex  post  lacto  law.  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

S.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  Imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  Its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net 

groduce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any 
tate  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress. 

8.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops, 
or  snips  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  artnally 
invaded,  or  in  such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

Election  of  President. 

ARTICI^E  II.— Sect.  I.— 1.  Theexeentlve 

Sower  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
tates  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and.  together  with  thie 
Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected,  as  follows: 

5.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, or  person  holding  an  office  of  tmst  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector. 

8.  (Annulled,  see  amendments.  Article  XTI. ) 
4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  give  their  votes;   which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

8.  No  person  except  a  natural-bom  dtixen.  or 
a  citisen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  Uiis  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President:  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
-office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inabili^  to 
<lischarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  I'resident  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  peritxl.  any  other 
emoliltnent  from  the  United  States,  or  any  ot 
them. 
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AKTICLE  XIV. -Meet.  I. 


Wkal  DcMi  8k>U  ka  FmU. 
I.  IT.  Tbs  nlldltjot  tba  pabUc  d>M 


The  First  Congresses. 


il  Congresn,  fofmi'd  while  the  thtrteen 

t  under  Brlli>li  do  ml  Dion,  exerted  iio 

t.  and  had  no  part  in  Ibe  gn(emin?nt 

e  United  HXttn.  for  11  dliiolicd  before  the  »lt{n1n3 

I,  Philadelphia.   Pa..  3<:ptenilKr   &,   17:i.  and  adjourned 
OrtolKr  18.  the  tame  year. 

imbled  al  the  Prnn^ylilnla  Smte 
e.  Philadelphia.  Slay  10.  ITTS,  and  an  July  4,  1776,  adopted  the 
Dec  lam  II  on  of  Independence. 

The    third    Cungrcaa   <rai     held    at  Balllmorc,    Md..    brglnnlng 
December  itO.  ITTO. 
The  fonrlfa  Ccingrean  opened  al  rblladelphla.  March  4,  17TT. 
The  lirth  CongrcaH  begin  Ila  acMlon  at  Uiucunler.  Pa. .  Suplembor 


The  liitb  Consreia  met  al  Tork.  Pa. .  Seplember  30.  tTT7. 

The  Kventh  Congresa  gilhered  at  PhlladelpbU.  July  8.  m& 

The  eighth  Congresa  wa>  held  al  Princeton.  N.  J. ,  Jane  M.  ITO. 

The  ninth  Congrea*  opened  at  Aniupolls.  Ud..  Navcabar  OL 
1783,  and  here,  DKemb^r  33.  1T83.  WaiblogioD  realgned  hi*  ofllce 
of  comniindrr- In- chief  of  the  anny. 

The  tenth  Congreaa  began  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  Norember  1.  ITM. 

The  eleventh  Congre«a  na«mb1ed  at  the  City  Hall.  In  New  York. 
Jannary  II.  1783.  where  the  new  gnvemment  waa  orguilied,  aad 
Waahlngton.   the  Brat   prealtleni.    was    loangnrKted  la   !»>.     Tha 


Feden 


OHjreiB 


again 


■t  New  York  onlll  IIM. 

.  I^lladelphlL  Denmber  B.    ITBO,  a 


ibtlihed  at  Wwhln^lo 
NoyemberlT,  1800. 


The  First  Presidential  Election. 


'  (be  Ihlrteeo  nriglnil  61ntca  having  duly  uccepK-d 
Federal  ConBtltutlun.  It  waa  rullDed  by 
rens.  and  went  Into  openitl»n  In  1T80.  Al  Ihlf 
public  iiplnlun  painted  nnmlalahahly  lo  Oencnl 
I  M  Ibe  llrnl  PrealdenI  of  Ihe  new  republic, 
edneeday  of  January.  I7H9.  wua  aet  apart  for  the 
regldentlal  eleclam  in  each  of  the  Statea  by  ih« 
!uf;  Ihe  Ural  Wcdnenduy  of  Februnry.  ITB8.  war 
lor  Ihe  aelectlon  of  a  Prcaident  by  the  chosen 
Wedneaday  of  March.  ITHB.  aa  Ihe  dale  when 


>r  did  Ihe  Sona 


CoEKrepi  of  the  Federal  Union  met  wlibonl  a  qnortini  in 
of  Representatives,  and  did  not  organlie  until  Manh  M, 
le  convene  until  April  fl,  following,  at  which 
■  were  connled.  All  the  SUica.  except  New 
Tork  (which  neglected.  Ihrougb  Indifference,  lo  hold  an  electkn),  had 
cboten  presidential  eleelorii.  and  Waahlngton  waa  their  nnaMnioaa 
choice  for  President,  receiving  sIxly-Dlnc  Totea.  while  JobD  Adima, 
having  received  Ihlrly-rour  voles,  vfaa  declared  VIce-pTMldent. 

April  30.  1780.  Ihe  new  eiecu live  offlcenwerepobllcly  Inanganted 
at  the  Clly  Hill.  In  New  Ynrki  and  tbna  Ihe  Republic  began  Its  long 
career  of  pmi'pprdy.  with  a  government  as  complete  aa  that  at  either 
Great  Briuin  or  Fnnco. 


Duties  of  Principal  Federal  Officers. 


ORDER  to  become  ac<iuslutcd  H'lth  the  general 
i-tnment  of  Ihe  nouiilry.  the  reader  ahuiild  flnt 
'fully  sliidj  Ihe  Conalllutlau  of  ibe  United  Biatea, 
ch  Is  herewith  given,  ivllh  bciulliiB".  dlFplayed  In 
'  rucb  as  to  make  It  enilly  nndersluod. 
rumu  rumillor  wllh  Ibe  5Ute.  county,  town  and 
.1  t'ovcmnienl,  and  the  doltea  of  peraona  In  the 
itate.  connty,  town  and  city  nDlcca.  Ibe  rtudent 
rqnalnl  hlmaeU  or  hernelf  wllh  the  Conalllutlon  of 


follov. 


lapter  ie  to  give  Ihe  reader  an  underutandlng 
of  the  leading  federal  offlcera.  togetber  wllh 
In  u'hicb  CongreKBloiial  law  |g  made  and  ibe 

lutics  of  Congressmen  very  fully  revcnlB  Ibe 
I  Ihe  paseage  of  bllla  that  make  up  the  liwa 
Iilcb  may  be  only  for  pettonal  benefit,  while 
id  nre  framed  for  Ibe  general  good, 
a^sed  by  Congresa.  have  Ihe  gen^rtl  federal 
The  succeeding  pagea  tjnlle  fully  outline  the 


DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF  THE    PKESIDENT 


The  President  of  the  United  States. 

t»E  PliESIOENT  mu«  If  Ihirty-Dve  years  nW, 
K  nallve  of  Ibr  Clilled  SUIea.  and  ■  HHldfnt  of 
Ibr  United  SUIvs  fnurtetrn  yetrt. 

He  faolda  once  tor  fonr  year»,  >nd  fwr»n  to 
preeervr.  protect  and  defend  the  CoogtltDlion 
of  Ibe  United  SUlei,  to  Ibe  best  of  bl«  abllltj. 

He  1|  commindcr-in-chler  or  the  inny  and  navy 
of  the  United  Blalea,  and  of  [he  mllllla  of  the  spvnral 
SUtlea.  when  II  Is  called  Into  actual  aervicc  of  the 
nation:  and  may  requlnt  the  opinion.  In  Hrllln^,  ol 

ly  lubjecl  relating  to  Ibe  duties  ot  tbeir  reepecllvc  offlcee. 
He  biu  power  to  gram  pardon*  for  oflenBei  Bgslnft  Ibo  United 
Simoj,  e«cpt  In  caaes  of  impencbmenl;  ba>  power,  by  and  H-ilb 

(provided  that  ttvo- third*  of  the  Senators  prvHent  concnr):  *nd  rliull 
nominate  nnd.  by  »ud  with  the  advice  and  ojnient  of  Ibo  Senate, 
appoint  embBBsadors,  inlnlflera,  and  consuls  lo  torelgn  countries, 
jndgi't  of  tbc  Sapreme  Court  of  Ihe  United  Staten.  and  all  otber 
umcerf  of  tbe  United  StBtea.  wbote  appalnlmenla  arc  nnt  otberwiie 
provided  for  In  other  ways  or  eEtablliihed  by  law.  If  vnc»ncle« 
occur  during  the  roceo  of  the  Seiuile.  tbe  President  may  Brant  coiu- 
mieslona  to  nnw  appalnteea  which  rhall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  neit 
seaelon  of  tbe  Senate. 

From  lime  to  time  be  le  to  give  Cangrcfi  Information  of  ibe  atatc 
of  tbe  Union,  and  recommend  >ucb  legtalatlon  t*  iboll  lo  blni  !<eem 
ncceasury  and  eipediciit;  on  eitraordtnary  occasion!,  or  In  a 
national  emergency,  he  may  call  either  bonae  of  Cnngreas,  or  both, 
08  he  pleuea.  to  convene,  and  If  (bey  dlaagrce  as  to  Ibe  lime  wben 
tbej  shall  adloum,  be  may  adjonrn  tbem.  as  be  may  deem  beat. 

He  shall  sign  all  bllla  paaaed  by  Congrers  before  they  can 
become  law;  but  he  may  retnm  10  the  house  where  II  ortgtnaled. 
any  bill,  order,  or  rcaolutlon.  with  bis  objections,  which  be  cannot 
approve.     If  he  falls  to  sign  It,  or  return  It  lo  Congresa  within  tcr 

Ills  term  of  oSlce  begins  on  I  hold,  al  annual  salaries,  sucb 
the  4Ih  day  of  March  nuit  sue-  persons  being  aelecled  by  blm- 
ceeding  bis  election:  his  sulory  I  «cif,  consists  of  the  folloning 
aballbet50,000ayear,  rn, 
to  be  paid  monthly,  8"^  ~~ 
and  he  bus  the  use  of  T  J^^ 

l.ton,'' "now"  Is^tbe    I    ^^HF 
-White    Uouie,"    at   '  ^UJUT 

resides.  ■*' 

The  President's  official  bouse-    I 


DUTIES  OF  THE   VICE-PEE8IDKWT.        CABINET   OFFICEKB, 


;    EXECUTIVE    dfpanments    of    11 

.t(>.  tbc  Ili.-partuii'nt  u(  War.  tbe  Dcpartmenl  of  Ihr 
nuary,  tbe  UfparlniKnl  (it  Jnitlcc.  Ibc  Tlopirlnient 
(il  Ih*  N»vy,  Ihp  Dcparlmenl  at  the  Interior,  the  PoM-o(Bce  Depsri- 
nif  nl.  The  Dcpurlmenl  nf  Jo»llce  In  gnvempd  lijr  ibc  Altnrnej'- 
nrncrnl,  the  Pmil-QRlce  Dcpnrtmcnl  bj  tbo  Poflmartcr-Genem],  and 

i(  entitled  to  ■  Mjary  of  Sf.OOO  .  y™r.  joiyiMe  moiUhlj. 

Tbe  bi'Hdnf  encb  (Icjiartmeiit  In  lulhiirlxtil  toprrxcilbt  rrcnlntloiu, 
nnl  Inconilttpnt  vllb  law.  fnr  lt»  RiivprnmenL  Iho  eundiict  of  lli 


t,  tKpcrB  and 


pniperly  p.Ttnlnlng  to  It. 

Ft<ini  rbe  Bnt  diy  ol  Oclciber  until  the  tnt  day  af  April,  in  RBcb 
yf!iir,  all  ibc  baieiiDii  (□<]  oOicc*  lu  tbe  State,  War.  Treuury,  Navf 


and  Posl-offlc 

e  DeportmcntB.   aiid  In  the  Genera]   Land 

Waahington} 

re  required  Ic.  lie  open  for  [be  tninfscllc.n  of 

n  eight  honrt  In  each  day;  and  from  [be  ( 

A|>rll  until  tb 

In  cacb  day.  e 

iccpt  Sundays  and  dnyi  designated  by  law 

holiday  !. 

The  clerk*  In  Ihe  deparlmenl*  are  arranged  In  four  clatseii,  din- 
llngnlslied  Hi  tbe  BrHt.  aecond,  third  and  foDrlh  claBafe.  Noclerkian 
be  appointed  In  either  of  these  clau'ej.  In  any  dcpariment,  until  he 
hu  been  examined  und  found  qualllied  1)y  a  board  nf  Ibrce  eismlncrv 
ciin<li>MnK  of  Ibe  chief  of  Ibc  bnTcaii  or  office  into  which  aneb  elerk  U 
to  be  appointed,  and  two  other  clerks  (o  be  selected  by  thcr  bead  of  the 
department.  Women  may,  at  the  dlacretlon  of  Ihe  bead  or  any 
department,  be  appolnled  to  any  of  tbe  clerkrblpn  therein  sDihorlird 
by  law,  npon  [he  name  quallflcations,  reqnlalte*  and  condilii.n«.  and 
with  Ihe  eame  campenutlDna  aa  aro  pniacrlbed  for  men.      Each  bead 


:   WAB  t-REBIUEMT   AMD    UlS   CABINET   OFPtCEUe 


depanmenl  miT,  from  time  to  lime,  alter  (be  dlitribalion  aim 
varLaui  bnreaoi  and  offlcee  of  hLii  depHrtment  of  Ih«  clerba  p 
iKd  by  law,  IS  be  majr  find  It  proper  and  Deceaurj'  ao  to  do. 
erke  and  emplojer  In  tbe  departmenta,  whate  compeDsalion 
Dtherwliie  preacribed.  receive  Ibo  lullowldg  Hlariea  per  ycjr: 


Each  head  nt  a  department  la  authorlied  to  emploj  aa  manT  clerks 
of  all  FlaaHea.  and  each  other  eoiplnyea,  atancb  r«  ten  of  compensation, 
respectively,  aa  Congrcaa  may,  from  year  to  year,  appropriate  money 
for  paying  Ihcm.  No  money  can  be  paid  to  any  clerk  employed  In 
cilhiT  department  at  an  annaal  aalary,  aa  compenailion  for  extra 
vervlce^H  a  n  lea  a  eipreaHly  authorized  by  taw.  Farther  reatrlctlona  are 
alto  placed  npon  tbe  employment  of  eilra  and  temporary  elerlu  and 


Each  dlthnralng  clerk,  eicept  the  one  employed  tn  the  Treaaory 
Department,  may,  when  aa  directed  by  the  head  of  bis  department, 
auperlnlead  tbe  bnllding  which  it  occaplea. 

Each  dlsbaislnjc  clerk,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  a  clerk  of  tbe 
foartb  c1aa^  Is  entitled  to  receive  S«00  more  a  year,  or  $!.000  In  all. 

of  any  department,  the  first  or  sole  asBlelant  thereof,  unleas  the 
Preildenl  directs  otberwlae,  pertnrma  the  dallea  of  such  head  nnlit  a 
succeeeor  Is  appointed  or  tbe  alckneas  or  abaence  ceaees. 

tn  caae  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  or  sickness  of  Ihe  chief 
□f  any  bnrcan,  or  any  officer  thereof  abase  appointment  Is  not  vested 
<n  (behead  of  the  department,  tbe  aaalsCant  or  deputy  of  such  chief 
or  officer,  or  his  chief  clerk,  may  perform  the  duties  of  his  superior, 
aniens  Ihe  President  orders  otberwiee. 

The  Prealdent.  In  caseof  (he  vaeanctea  created  as  above  mentioned, 
may  HDIborlze  and  direct  the  head  of  any  other  department,  or  any 
ler      offlcer      In 


(be   duties  of    the 


'Ss 


President  Lipicotn  and  Hii  Cabinet 


lis  lay.  D 


superior  offlccra  any  existing  defects  that  (hey 
arrangement  or  dlsnalch  of  the  public  busin 
a  department,  chief  of  a  bureau,  or  other  s 
ismine  the  fscis   as  alalcd,   and  Uke  proper 


riaed   t 


idm! 


ngd< 


The  disbursing  clerka  authoriied  by  taw  in  any  department  are 
appointed  by  the  beads  of  the  departments  from  clerks  ol  (be  fourth 
class.  Each  of  these  clerks  Is  required  In  give  a  bond  (o  (he  United 
Sutes  fur  tbe  faKhful  discharge  of  (he  duties  of  his  oOlce.  according 
(o  law,  in  such  imoanl  as  may  be  directed  by  (he  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  snd  with  aurellei  approved  by  (be  Solicitor  of  Ihe 
Treaenry,  and  renew,  strengthen  and  increase  (he  amount  of  snob 
bond,  from  time  to  time,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  maydlrecL 


testify  In  the  case,  e 
the  attendance  of  sui 
are  furnished  the  ni 

pending  In  the  court 

to  be  filed  in  that  depai 


Officers  or  clerka 
of  any  departmenl, 
when  lawfully  de- 
tailed to  Investigate 


or  Irregularity,  are 
r  oaths  to  wHnesses;  and  any  head  of  a 
nay.  wbea  any  InvestlgitlOD  in  bis  depart' 

resort  to  compnlelon  by  Ihe  court  lo  enforce 
Itnesses.  Heads  of  departments  or  bnreaus 
lary  legal  assistance  by  tbe  Atlomey-Oen- 
be  fumlshed  by  Ihe  departments  in  suits 


I  expend  tlOO  a  year  for  newspapt 
The  head  of  each  department  ma 
Congress,  giving  a  detailed  statement  ol 
inner  in  wblcb  Ihe  contingent  fnnd  for  bis  department  has  b 
ipended,  the  namea  of  every  peraon  to  wbom  any  of  It  baa  b 


TUE    DL'TIES   <W   Tilli   SECRETARY    OF    STATE, 


n   h\f 

dfp 

rlmcnt  Diid  U»  oBSixt.   Ibe  time  n 

tnplo 

Ihe  eumt  paid  to  eocll,  wbelbet  tb 

nfcrti 

bt 

Tmoved,  etc 

The 

Seer. 

UficB  of  Sule,  Ihe  Tremnry,  ibe 

[ai4aloni:t  at  AgrtcuLcure.  ir^  required  (a  keep  a  cotapLete  inieotorf 
ot  dII  the  property  beloneliig  U>  ibe  Uoited  SU1e«  In  the  bnlldlDga. 
rDomr,  olScci  uul  gmundi  occupied  by  Ihtm.  regpecllvely,  aiid  under 
their  chcrge,  ■■  well  u  on  uccount  of  the  snlc  or  other  dlBposltloh  of 


WAR    DEI'AliTMEKT   OF   TlIK    UNITKD    BTATE8. 


An  OullfM  SMeh  or  His  OMclal  Work,  Hw  Numbtr  of  His  Aulstantt  and  Ihalr  hlarlvt. 


j:^^^ 


EXECUTIVE  of  War  I>  sppolnled  bj 


«  .«~ 


!t  K  atull  tr 
1  by  the  Presld 


mil  liar; 


^^" 


(he  mil  iUry  forces,  Ihe  wtrHke  tlorei  of 
tbc  Uoitcd  Slatvt,  or  to  olber  matters 
renpecllng  mlllUry  aSalre. 

He  tonet  pr«pan>  ■nd    commnnlcate  to 

CongreHi  csllmBtcs  of  DccctMrj  eipendl- 

tiiros   nnd    needed  appropriations  for  bis 

depurtmenC  Including  cstimateB  for  eucb 

cnm«  a»  nlll  be  rrqalrcd  to  print  and  bind 


of  pnbllc  worke.  All  eslimatea  for  Ibe  pnblie  service  In  this 
and  all  other  Cabinet  depanmenta  are  tranemliud  to  Congress  h; 
the  SecreMrj  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secreurj  of  War  bas  the  cnatody  and  charge  of  all  Ibe  book*, 
record*,  paperfc  Inmltnre.  lUturea,  and  other  properly  belonging  to 

all  flags,  Btandarda.  and  military  colors  captured  by  the  army  froin 
the  enemieaor  (he  country;  defines  and  prescribes  Ihe  binds  and 
amounts  of  supplies  to  be  purchased  by  Ibe  snbsliitence  and  qnarter- 
masters'  departments  of  the  army;  rrgulatcs  the  (reueportatloa  of 
supplies  from  the  places  of  purchase  to  the  several  military  posts  or 
stations  at  irbicb  they  are  required,  and  (lie  safe-keeping  and  storage 
of  tncb  supplies,  provisions,  etc.,  and  the  transpDrUllDii  or  troops, 
moniliona  of  war,  equipmcnla  and  stores;  provides  for  the  taklngof 
veatber  observations  at  military  stations  In  tbc  Interior  of  the  con- 


d  other  I 


oints  !i 


'errltorle 


notice  on  the  Northern  lakes 
of  Ibe  approach  and  force  of 
reporta  of  signal  ofllcea  In  various  parts  of  the  c 
the  weather,  for  tbc  benefit  of  agrlcnltunil  and  cot 
wlti  telegraph  lines  to  connect  weather- reporll 
fumlshee  non- commissioned  olBccrs  and  soldiers 
manner  lost  their  certificates  of  discharge  froi 
duplicate  lerlHlcates:  details  employes  of  11 
administer  proper  oalbs  in  Ibe  settlement  of  ofn 
clothing,    camp    and    garrison    equipage,    quarte 


for  giving 


TheSccretaryof  War  must  report  to  Congress  annoalty  a  itatement 
of  the  appropriations  of  (be  preceding  Bscal  year  (beginning  alway a 
July  I)   tor  hla  department,  showing  bow  much  was  appropriated 


pcciSc 


lined    I 


jd  unexpended,  Ic^ether  with  Ida 
ee  of  the  omocnts  of  approprlstlons,  speclflcally  slated, 
:1  probably  be  needed  for  Ihe  ensuing  year,  aside  from  what 
nalnof  Ibe  balances  In  his  band;  also  a  sUtement  of  alibis 
•ontracta  for  mpplies  or  services  dorlng  tbc  preceding  year. 


commerce  of    (he  country  will   be  promoted  by  the  contempla 

appropriation  and  eipendilnre  of  the  pnbllc  money  In  t 
direction. 

Once  a  year,  he  reports  lo  Congrcsn  an  abalnct  of  the  returns 
the  Adjutants-Oeneral  relative  to  Ibe  militia  of  th«  several  States. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  to  Congreta  are  made  at  ' 


The  War  Department  Is  divided  Into  branchea,  governed  by  the 
faltowlDg  army  olBcera;  The  Adjutant-Oeneral.  QuarUrmasler- 
Qenersl,  PaymaMer- General,  CommisBary-Qenenl,Snrgean-General, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Conrt  of  MUlUry 
Justice. 

Annual  SalMiea  of  ABslntaut  Otflcen. 

ntfT •l.oo     tCoinpaallort...  (LMO 


TIIK    MILITAHV    EQllI'MKNT   U¥   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


THE   mUTART    EQUIPMENT   OF  THE    UNITED   8TATES. 


TIIE   MILITAET    EQUIPSrENT  OF   THE   rXITED   STATES- 


kt  4v  tfec  Pipcsionrt: 
nak  ^f0mmA  emutU  *a  tMnxt  to  pt^tit&tmtt  <yr 
enanuad.  <nus«f«  wlwni  »»  mwigiw!^  ar/r  it  1m» 
inttic^d  to  w«ar.  «hij«  <«  dstj,  aay  aali'vna 
<>f  kJtf  aetuaJ  raafc,  bat  to  be 
la  <i«rVr«  <ir  '/Arial  eoouumieatkia*  by 
aaj  titie  oihtir  chaa  ibat  of  U*  aeCaal  raak. 
MOMary  CmiHm. 
When  MMj  t»Aitt  Ntwfant.  of  UM  Caltcd  SUIc* 
JMnmrj  ArtAnmj  at  West  Poiat  baa  fooe  tbrootr^ 
ft*  -jiai^  aa4  r«r«lv«d  a  rvvvlar  dairr*e  frvn  the 
atfEa4Mnl«aJ  «lair,  be  b  9>art4*r(9d  a  eaadidate  for 
a  er.»wwafaia*oa  la  aaj  portioa  of  tbe  anny  Urr 
whtpm  4atkHi  b*  bmj  be  deeoMd  eompeteat.  Bat 
•boald  tber*  be  ao  Taeaacr  tbea  exUtf air  tn  *ix^h 
be  Biay  be  hrrrrtUiA  a*  a  vaperaojnerarjr 
,  «itb  tbe  rank  of  aeeoad  Ueateaaat,  natll 
a  vacaaey  fMKun. 

Cader  retrUattoas  crtaMinbed  by  tbe  Seeretair 
of  War.  aon-comaiiMfooed  oOeerB  may  be 
examined  bj  a  board  of  foor  oAeeni  ac  to  tbeir 
qaallllcatlona  for  tbe  duties  of  com  missioned 
oMeera  la  tbe  line  of  tbe  amy.  aad  are  eliirible 
for  appotatmeat  aa  aeeond  lientenanta  la  any 
eorpa  for  wbidli  tbej  are  qnallfled. 

Mftritarl— ■  PrlvatM. 

Wbeaerera  iMivate  soldier  dlstlninil«bes  him- 
self la  tbe  army,  tbe  President  may,  on  tbe 
reeommendatlon  of  the  oommandinir  ofBceni  of 
tbe  refflment  to  which  such  private  soldier 
belongs,  grant  him  a  certificate  of  merit. 

EdmeaOmML  ^ 

Schools  arc  established  at  all  posts,  garrison*, 
aad  permanent  camps,  at  which  troops  are 
stationed,  in  which  Um»  enlistad  men  are 
instmcted  in  the  common  English  branches  of 
edocation,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  the  daty  of  the  post  or  gar- 
rison commander  to  set  apart  a  suitable  room  or 
building  for  school  and  religions  purposes,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  details  such  officers  and 
enlisted  men  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  measure. 

Bctirteg  Boards***Tetonui  Offfeen. 

From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  assembles  an  Army 
Retiring  Board,  consisting  of  not  more  than  nine, 
nor  less  than  flre.  officers,  two-fifths  of  whom  are 
selected  from  the  Medical  corps,  and  besides  these 
the  board  is  composed,  as  far  as  may  be,  of 
seniors  in  rank  to  the  officer  whose  diitability  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  sworn  to  discharge  their  duties  honestly 
and  impartially.  The  board  inquires  into  and 
determines  the  facts  touching  the  nature  and 
occasion  of  the  disability  of  any  officer  who 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  his  ottlce,  and  shall  have  such  powers  of  a 
court-martial  and  of  a  court  of  inquiry  as  mhy  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  proceedings  and 
deciiilon  of  the  board  are  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  are  by  him  laid  before  the 
President  for  his  approral  or  disapproval  and 
ordem  in  the  case. 

When  an  officer  has  served  forty  consecutive 
yf^ars  as  a  commissioned  officer,  he  may,  upon 
making  application  to  the  President,  be  retired 
from  active  Hcrvice  and  placed  upon  the  retired 
liMt,  at  the  diDcretion  of  the  Preitldent.  When 
any  officer  has  nerved  forty-flve  years  as  n  com- 
mlmioned  officer,  or  is  sixty-two  years  old,  he 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired 
from  active  i»ervlce. 

When  any  officer  has  become  incapable  of  per- 
furmini;  the  duties  of  hiH  office,  he  xhall  cither  be 
retire<i  from  Hctl*'C  nervice.  or  wholly  retired 
from  the  service  by  the  PreHident,  in  the  manner 


provided  by  lav.    OAecrs  are  rctifvd 
service  apoa  tb*  actaal  raak  held  by  tWai  as 
date  of  their  retimsea 
eoauaaad  aad  the  liae  of 

to  wear  the  aaiforsa  of  their  raak;  cualiaae  to  be 
bovae  oa  tbe  anay  regiatrr;  ai*  s^JceC  to  tb* 
j    raJca  aad  articles  of  war.  aad  to  trial  by 
I    Martial    for  aay   breach    tbereoC      The 
I    aomber  of  oAcers  oa  the  retired  list  eaaaot  at 
'    aay  time  exceed  3M. 

Retired  officers  may  be  aarifnrd  to  daty  at  the 
Soldiers'  Room  (Daytoa,  Ohioi  whca  selected  by 
tbe  eommiasloaeri  of  tbe  home,  approved  by  tbe 
8i><cretary  of  War;  and  a  retired  officer  caaaotbe 
aa»igaed  to  aay  other  daty,  bat  aiay.  oa  his  owa 
applicatioa.  be  detailed  to  serve  as  profeaM>r  la 
any  college.    9o  retired  officer,  in  tliese  positioos. 
however,  will  be  allowed  aay  additioaal  eompea- 
satioa— only  his  regular  pay  as  a  retired  officer. 
U«Ms«rEriblc4  lea. 
]Co  enlisted  oian  can,  during  his  term  of  service, 
be  arrested  on  mesoe  process,  or  taken  ordiarged 
in  execution  for  aay  debt  unlca*  It  was  contracted    , 
before  Ills  enlistOMnt  and  aroounted  to  fSi  when    ' 
first  coatraded. 


Cooks  for  the  army  are  detailed.  In  torn,  from 
the  privates  of  eadi  oompaay  of  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  one 
cook  for  each  oompaay  aumbering  leas  than 
thirty  men,  aad  two  cooks  for  each  company 
numbering  more  than  thirty  men,  aad  they  serve 
on  each  detail  ten  days. 

Offleen  m  Teaehen. 

The  President  may,  upon  the  application  of  aay 
established  college  or  university  within  the  United 
States,  having  capacity  to  educate  at  the  lame 
time  not  leas  than  15$  male  students,  detail  an 
officer  of  the  army  to  act  as  president,  superin- 
tendent or  professor  thereof,  but  the  number  of 
such  ofllcers  may  not  exceed  thirty  at  any  time; 
are  to  be  apportioned  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  according  to 
popalatlon,  and  are  governed  by  general  rules 
prescribed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  President. 

OfffMn*  Reports. 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment,  corps, 
garrison  or  detachment.  Is  required,  once  in  two 
months,  or  oftener,  to  make  a  report  to  the  chief 
of  ordnance,  stating  all  damages  to  arms,  imple- 
ments or  equipments  belonging  to  his  command, 
noting  those  occasioned  by  negligence  or  abui^, 
and  naming  the  officer  or  soldier  by  whose  negli- 
gence or  abuse  such  damages  were  occasioned. 

Every  officer  who  receives  clothing  or  camp 
equipage  for  the  use  of  his  command,  or  for  issue 
to  troops,  must  render  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  qnarter-y early,  returns  of  such  supplies, 
according  to  prescribed  forms,  with  the  requisite 
vouchers. 

Army  Oiric«n  an  Clrll  Offleen. 

No  army  officer  in  active  service  can  hold  any 
civil  office,  either  by  election  or  appointment, 
and  if  he  accepts  or  exercises  the  functions  of  a 
civil  office  he  ceases  to  be  an  officer  of  the  army 
and  his  commission  is  vacated.  Should  he  accept 
a  diplomatic  or  consular  appointment  under  the 
government,  he  is  considered  as  having  resigned 
his  place  in  the  army,  and  it  is  filled  as  a  vacancy. 

Masiciaaa  and  Their  Paj. 

The  leader  of  the  band  at  the  military  academy 
receives  t7&aroonth,  and  the  chief  musicians  of 
regiments  940  and  the  allowances  of  a  quxuter- 
master  sergeant. 

Armj  Clothing:. 

The  uniform  of  the  army,  and  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  clothing  issued  annually  to  the  troops, 
are  prescribed  by  the  Prettident. 


;of  drawiag,  a  proft 
■of  the 

pvtkfcaaoe  of 
oae  a4|ataBt,  oae  master  al 

Tbe  saperiatcBdcat,  tbe< 
aad  tbe  professors  are  appoiatcd  t»jl 
and  tbe  a— istant  prof— ors,  actia^  aasiilaal 
fesaors  aad  the  adjutaat  are  ofleen  of  tbe 
detailed  to  sadi  duties  by  tbe  Secretary  of  War, 
or  cadets  (stodeata)  assigned  by  the  — perla- 
teadeat,  oader  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  saperiateadeat  aad  eoontaadaat  of  cadets 
may  be  sdeeted,  aad  al)  other  ofllcers  oa  daty  at 
tlie  Military  academy  may 
cavalry,  infantry  or  artillery;  bat  the 
staff  (as  sadi)  is  aot  entitled  to  aay  eoouBaod  la 
the  army,  outside  of  the  academy.  The  saperia- 
tendent  aad  the  commaadaat  of  eadeCs*  while 
serving  as  soch,  have,  respectively,  the  local  raak 
of  coloael  aad  Heuteaaatcoloael  of  engfneera. 

The  superiatendent,  aad.  la  his   abecace.  the 
next  in  rank,  has  the  Immediate  goveramcat  aad 
military  command  of  the  academy,  and  is  coas 
mandant  of  the  military  poet  at  West  Point. 

The  commandant  of  cadets  has  the  lauBedlate 
command  oT  the  battalion  of  cadets,  aad  is  the 
instructor  In  the  tactics  of  artillery,  caTaliy  aad 
infantry. 

gnperrfskM  t€  tlw  MOitary  Aeaimj. 

The  supervision  aad  diarge  of  the  academy  Is 
vested  in  the  War  Departmeat,  under  saeh  oOleen, 
or  officer,  as  the  Seeretaiy  of  War  may  aasiga  to 
that  duty. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  by  the  soperia- 
tendent,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  the  professors,  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  other  officers  of  the  academy  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
academic  studies,  without  deductioos  from  their 
respective  pay  or  allosranoes. 

The  profesaors  are  placed  oa  the  same  footing, 
as  to  retlremenVfrom  active  ssrvioe,  as  olllosn  of 
the  army. 

SaUriei  of  MUlUry  Tterlien. 

Pay  of  the  Academic  staff:  Superiatendent. 
same  as  a  colonel;  Commandant  of  cadets,  same 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel;  Adjutant,  same  as  aa 
adjutant  of  the  cavalry  aerrlcs:  Professors,  who 
have  served  more  than  ten  years  at  the  academy, 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  colonel,  and  all  other 
professors  those  of  a  lieutenant-colonel:  the 
instructors  of  ordnance  and  science  of  gunnery 
and  of  practical  engrincering  have  Uie  pay  of  a 
major,  besides  ten  per  centum  of  Uieir  current 
yearly  pay  for  each  and  every  term  of  five  yean* 
service  in  the  army  and  at  the  academy,  and  such 
professors  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  as 
regards  restrictions  upon  pay  and  retirement  from 
active  service,  as  officers  of  the  army;  each 
OHKistant  professor  and  each  senior  instructor  of 
CAvalry,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  and  the 
instructor  of  practical  military  engineering, 
receives  the  pay  of  a  captain;  the  master  of  the 
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•word  recelres  at  tho  rate  of  f  1,500  a  year,  with 
fuel  and  qnartere;  the  librarian  and  aaaiittant 
librarian  of  the  academy  each  receire  0190  addi- 
tional pay;  the  non-commissioned  ofBoer In  charge 
of  mechanics  and  other  labor  at  the  academy,  the 
soldier  who  acts  as  clerk  in  the  adjutant's  office, 
and  the  four  enlisted  men  in  the  philosophical  and 
chemical  departments  and  the  lithographic  office, 
receire  each  150  additional  pay. 

Beqairemento  of  HUlUry  Cadets. 

The  corps  of  cadets  consists  of  one  from  each 
congressional  disttrict  in  the  United  States,  one 
from  each  Territory,  one  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  ten  from  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

Appointees  to  cadetships  are  required  to  be 
betwien  Keventeen  and  twenty-two  yvAn  old:  but 
if  they  had  served  faithfully  in  the  Southern 
rebellion  as  Union  volunteers,  the  law  allowed 
them  to  be  two  years  older,  and  no  person  who 
served  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Union  could 
receive  a  cadet's  appointment.  Cadets  are  ap- 
pointed one  year  in  advance  of  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  academy;  they  draw  no  pay  or 
allowances  until  they  are  admitted;  they  are 
examined  under  regrulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  before  their  admission,  and 
they  are  required  to  be  well-versed  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive 
geography  (particularly  of  our  country),  and  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to 
admission,  also,  each  cadet  is  required  to  take  sn 
oath  of  fidelity  to  his  country  and  his  duties,  and 
to  sign  articles  binding  himself  to  serve  the 
Oovemment  eight  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

How  Cadets  are  Drilled. 

The  cadets  are  arranged  into  companies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  each  of 
which  is  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  military  instruction.  Each 
company  is  allowed  four  musicians.  The  corps  is 
taught  and  trained  in  all  the  duties  of  a  private 
soldier,  non-commissioned  officer  and  officer,  goes 
into  encampment  at  least  once  a  year  for  three 
months,  and  is  instructed  and  drilled  in  all  the 
duties  incident  to  a  regular  camp.  Cadets  are 
also  subject  to  do  duty  in  such  places  and  on  such 
service  as  the  President  may  direct. 

No  cadet  who  Is  reported  as  deficient  in  either 
conduct  or  studies,  and  reconunended  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  academy,  can.  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  academic  board,  be 
returned  or  re-appolnted,  or  appointed  to  any 
position  in  the  army  before  his  class  have  left  the 
academy  and  received  their  commissions. 

The  superintendent  of  the  academy  has  power 
to  convene  general  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of 
cadets,  and  to  execute  the  sentences  of  such 
courts  (except  sentences  of  suspension  or  dismis- 
sion), subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions 
existing  as  to  other  general  courts-martiaL 

The  Board  of  Ylsltom. 

A  Board  of  Visitors  is  appointed  once  a  year  to 
attend  the  annual  examination  of  cadets  at  the 
Military  academy.  Seven  persons  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  two 
United  States  Senators  and  three  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  designated  by  the  presiding 
officers  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  at  the  session  of  Congress 
next  preceding  the  examination. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  of  Visitor*  to  inquire 
into  the  ictual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruction, 
police  administration,  financial  affairs,  and  other 
concerns  of  the  academy.  The  visitors  appointed 
by   the  Pre«ident    report  the  results    of    their 


examination  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  for  the 
information  of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session;  the  Congressional  visitors  report 
directly  to  Congrefi,  within  twenty  days  after  its 
meeting,  their  abtion  as  visitors,  with  their  views 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  academy. 

These  visitors  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  except  the  payment  of  their  expenses 
for  board  and  lodging  while  visiting  West  Point, 
and  an  allowance  of  not  more  than  eight  cents 
per  mile  for  traveling  expenses,  going  and 
returning  by  the  shortest  mail  routes. 

Articles  of  War. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  contain  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  army,  known 
as  the  "Articles  of  War,"  and  to  these  every 
officer  and  soldier  is  required  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  or  suffer  the  penalties  therein  provided. 
These  articles  number  US.  They  include  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  the  army,  the  formation,  Juris- 
diction and  conduct  of  general  courts-martial, 
field-officers*  courts,  regimental  courts,  and 
garrison  courts.  Officers  can  only  be  tried  by 
general  courts-martial.  (See  ' '  Judge  Advocates- 
General.")  The  other  courts  are  composed  of 
officers  chosen  by  commandants  in  the  field,  in 
the  regiment,  and  in  the  garrison  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offenses  committed  by  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

MUltary  Prison. 

'  A  military  prison  lias  been  established  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  by  the  government,  for  the  confine- 
ment and  reformation  of  offenders  against  the 
rules,  regulations  and  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  which  are 
confined  and  employed  at  labor,  and  governed 
according  to  law,  all  such  offenders  as  have  been 
convicted  before  any  court-martial  or  military 
commission  of  the  United  States  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  therein. 

The  Secretary  of  War  appoints  a  board  of  five 
members,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  the  army 
and  two  civilians,  who  each  hold  their  office  for 
three  years  (unless  sooner  removed),  and  are  each 
paid  S5  a  day  while  on  duty,  besides  their  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses.  With  the  Secretary  of 
War,  twice  a  year,  and  oftener  if  deemed 
expedient,  they  visit  the  prison  for  the  purposes 
of  examination,  inspection  and  correction,  and 
to  inquire  into  all  abuses  and  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  or  other  persons  in  charge 
of  the  prison,  and  make  such  changes  in  the 
general  discipline  of  the  institution  as  they  deem 
essential. 

The  officers  of  the  prison  consist  of  a  comman- 
dant  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be 
necessary,  a  chaplain,  a  surgeon  and  a  clerk,  all 
of  whom  are  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
from  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  and 
he  also  details  a  sufficient  number  of  enlisted 
men  to  act  as  turnkeys,  guards  and  assistants  in 
the  prison. 

The  commandant  controls  the  prison,  has  charge 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  employments,  and 
custody  of  all  the  property  of  the  government 
connected  with  the  prison,  receives  and  pays  out 
all  money  used  for  .the  prison,  causes  accounts  to 
be  kept  of  all  the  property,  expenses,  income, 
business  and  concerns  of  the  prison,  and  transmits 
full  and  regular  reports  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  employs  (for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States)  the  convicts  at  such  labor  and  in  such 
trades  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  their  health  and 
refoi  matlon ,  has  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
articles  manufactured  by  the  convicts,  regularly 
accounting  for  the  proceeds  thereof,  takes  note 
and  makes  record  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  con- 


victs, and  shortens  the  daily  time  of  hard  labor 
for  those  who  earn  such  consideration  by  their 
obedience,  honesty,  industry  or  general  good 
conduct. 

One  of  the  inspectors  of  the  army,  at  least  once 
in  three  months,  visits  the  prison  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  books  and  all  the  affairs 
thereof,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  it  are  complied  with, 
whether  the  officers  are  competent  and  faithful, 
and  whether  the  convicts  are  properly  governed 
and  employed  and  humanely  and  kindly  treated. 
Of  the  results  of  his  inspection  he  makes  full  and 
regular  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

National  Senrice. 

Should  the  United  States  lie  invaded  or  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  foreign 
nation  or  Indian  tribe,  or  of  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the 
State  or  States  most  convenient  to  the  place  of 
danger  or  scene  of  action  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  repel  such  Invasion,  or  to  suppress  such 
rebellion,  and  issue  his  orders  for  that  purpose  to 
such  officers  of  the  militia  as  he  may  think  proper. 
If  the  militia  of  more  than  one  State  is  called  into 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President,  he  apportions  them  among  such  States 
according  to  representative  population.  In  a 
time  of  rebellion  the  militia  is  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  articles  of  war  as  the  regular  troops  of 
the  United  States. 

When  called  into  actual  service,  however,  the 
militia  Is  reorganized  in  a  manner  similar  to 
regular  troops.  Each  regiment  of  infantry  then 
has  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major, 
one  adjutant  (a  llAitenant),  one  quartermaster  (a 
lieutenant),  one  surgeon,  two  assistant  surgeons, 
one  sergeant-major,  one  regimental  quarter- 
master-sergeant, one  regimental  commissary- 
sergeant,  one  hospital  steward  and  two  principal 
musicians;  the  regiment  composed  of  ten 
companies,  each  company  consisting  of  one 
captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  one  second  lieu- 
tenant, one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  eight 
corporals,  two  musicians,  one  wagoner,  and  from 
sixty-four  to  eighty-two  privates.  The  militia  is 
then  also  further  organised  into  divisions  of  three 
or  more  brigades  each,  and  each  division  has  a 
major-general,  three  aids-de-camp,  and  one  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  (with  the  rank  of  major). 
Each  brigade  is  made  up  of  four  or  more  regi- 
ments, and  has  one  brigadier-general,  two  aids-de- 
camp, one  assistant  adjutant-flreneral  (with  the 
rank  of  captain),  one  surgeon,  one  assistant 
quartermaster,  one  commissary  of  subsistence, 
and  sixteen  musicians  as  a  band. 

When  thus  called  into  actual  service,  the  Presi- 
dent may  spe<dfy  the  period  for  which  such  service 
will  be  required  of  the  militia,  not  exceeding  nine 
months.  During  the  time  of  service  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  clothing,  and 
camp  equipage  provided  by  law  for  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States.  They  are  also  allowed 
mileage  for  the  distance  between  their  places  of 
residence  and  the  place  of  rendesvous  from  which 
they  start  for  the  field  of  military  operations, 
with  forage  for  the  animals  of  mounted  regi- 
ments, loss  of  horses,  etc. 

Ck>urts-martial  for  the  trial  of  militia  are  com- 
posed of  militia  officers  only. 

National  Armories. 

At  each  United  States  arsenal  (or  place  where 
military  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  stored) 
is  established  a  national  armory,  where  muskets 
and  carbines  for  the  military  service  are  manu- 
factured. These  armories  are  each  in  charge  of 
one  superintendent,  who  muMt  be  an  officer  of  the 
ordnance  corps  of  the  army. 
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His   Duties  as  Manager  of  the   United   States  Moneys. 
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public  property, 
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(be  Inllcd  Slulcs.  and  to  Ibou  employed  to  prepare  and  Inac  aach 

venlcnce  and  aectirily  »f   the  piibltc,  and  protect  the  SDi'ernment 
or  1ndlr[daal«  againol  loea  or  fraud. 

He  preacrlbea  forms  of  enirlea,  oatha.  bonda  and  other  iMpen, 
with  rules  and  regulatlone.  In  accordance  with  law,  to  be  naed  la 
carrying  out  the  varlona  provlatons  of  the  Inlernal  rcvcnne  law.  or 
the  law  relating  to  ralalng  revenue  from  Imparled  goods  by  dallee  or 
warebouae  chargea. 

collectom  aa  are  nccceaary  for  the  proper  obaervallon  of  the  law. 

Ho  prcscrlbea  the  forma  of  the  annual  atatrment»  to  Con^m*. 
which  show  the  actual  condlUon  of  commerce  and  navigation  bfHrrcn 
the  United  Slatea  and  foreign  counlrlra.  or  along  the  couta  betwcra 
the  cotleclion  dlslrlcta  of  Ibc  gorcmmeni.  In  each  year. 

ne.  under  the  direction  of  the  Prexldent.  from  time  to  tlm«. 
CBlabllahea  regulatlona  to  eecnrc  a  Jitet,  faithful,  and  impartial 
appraisal  of  all  gnuda.  wares  and  mircbandlav  Imported  Into  tbe 
United    States,    with    proper    culrics    of    their   tmo    valnea    and 

When  Ihc  revenue  reeelred  at 
collections  does  not  nmonnl  1o  '. 
discontinue  It  le  a  port  of  delivery. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  ia  •nthorlsenl  to  receire 
dvpoalls  of  gold  coin  or  bullion,  by  the  Treaaurer  or  AealsUnl- 
Treaaurerg  of  tbe  United  flUteB.  In  sums  of  not  less  than  tSO.  and 
laauc  certlBcalesof  deposit  therefor  of  not  less  Ibm  S»>each,  and 
these  cerllllcatea  shall  be  received  In  payment  of  public  duca.  aa 
duties  on  imported  goods,  etc. ,  tbe  same  as  gold  or  bnllioo. 

The  Secretary    may    duelgnale    any    recognlied    offlcer    of    the 
government  an  a  dlnbuning  agent,  for  Ihe  payment  of  all  moneia 
be  cnnslniclion  of  gotemmenl  buildings  In  Ibc 
uch  officer  belonga. 

<on  or  ciirporalion  nnlnally  wltbbolde  from  the 
loncys  belonging  to  It,  tbe  SecreUry  may  rmplo.i 
iceeding  threel  to  recover  auch  moneys  upon  Icnm 
scribed  by  himself;  and  Ihe  pertone  so  employed 
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accoonta  kept  by  Ibe  aoperlntendent  of 
J  bnlldlnga  of  all  contlngeul  eipeuaea  of  Ibe  teveni 
bureau*  of  Ihc  department,  and  of  alt  imnanla  paid  for  turaltDre. 
repalraof  fnmltore.  or  o[  theaileof  old  fnmllnre. 

Alao  the  nDmbvr,  naraea,  and  aalarlea  of  perpona  employed  In 
anrreying  the  lake  and  aea-coaata.  Ibeir  retpectlie  doliea,  and  the 
amonnl*  expended  by  the  auperinl«ndeiit  of  Ibla  branch  of  Ibe 
govemnient  aervlce. 


The 


chained  witb  tbe  duly,  under  preacrtbed 
;  and   preaentlng   to  Congrefa    the    annual 

of  commerce  and  navigation,  prepared  by 
a:    of  printing  annually  a  condenaed  atale- 


Ihe  United  SUlea  from  foreign  counlrlrB.  and  all  navigation  employed 
in  the  foreign  Irade  of  the  United  Slalea.  Theae  aUllalica  eiblhil 
ihe  kinds,  quatiilea  and  values  uf  Ihe  ariiciea  exported  or  Imported. 
minutely  lUled;  alno  what  arllclea  are  or  rorelgn  or  nallie  produc- 
tion. The  atatiallGa  of  navigation  ahnw  Ibc  amount  of  tonnage  ot 
all  veaselri  arriving  from  foreign  couiitrlea  In  the  United  Stalea.  and 
all  veaacia  departing  from  the  Unlltd  Slatea  lo  foreign  porta;  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  veaaela  belonging  to  the  United  Stalea,  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  veaaela  owned  in  foreign  connlrlea.  arrliing  In 
and  departing  from  the  Uniled  Slatea.  with  olber  particular*. 
Bureou  of  the  Mint. 
The  Burean  of  the  Mint  la  under  Ibe  general  direction  ot  Ibc  Sccre- 
Uryof  ttaeTrcaaury.  Ua  chief  offlcer  lathe  Director  of  Ibe  Mint. 
who  l>  appointed  by  the  President:  aervea  Ave  yeara.  nnleaa  he  diea. 
rvaigns  or  la  removed  rur  cauac,  and  has  a  aalary  of  U.  500.  bealdea 
hl«  neceetary  traieling  elpenaes.  The  Burean  of  the  Mint  baa  under 
lis  control   all  the  government  mints  for   Ihe   manufacture  of  gold. 
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annual  report  to  [be  Secretary  at  the  Treaivy,  the  Director  r 
Hint  aeU  torlh  what  and  how  valuable  hate  been  the  opemtlo 
tbe  mlnla  during  ihe  preceding  llacal  year,  and  the  eatlmalt 
their  operation  during  tbe  nexl  auceeedlng  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  appoint*  the  number  of  clai 
clerka  nc-ce.aury  to  Ciirry  on  thi-  duties  of  this  bi.n.-»ii. 
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redded  upon  or  cultivated  the  tract  for  Are 
guccesHire  years  after  the  the  abore  affidavit  wad 
made,  and  that  they  still  retain  the  land,  and 
then  take  an  oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government.  He,  she,  or  they  will  then  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  the  land.  Any 
false  swearing  concerning  these  particulars  is 
punished,  as  in  other  cases  of  perjury. 

The  register  of  the  land-office  keeps  a  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  touching  each  tract  of  land 
claimed  as  a  homestead. 

No  such  homestead  can  be  levied  upon  and  sold 
for  any  debt  contracted  before  the  government 
patent  is  issued. 

When  the  Pftyment  Most  be  Made. 

The  payment  for  the  homestead,  besides  the 
five  or  ten  dollars  prepaid  when  the  land  is 
entered,  must  be  all  paid  before  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  patent. 
Further  Information  on  this  and  other  points  can 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  the'  land-office. 

Tree  Cnltnre  on  Homesteads. 

Any  person  having  a  homestead,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  his  residence  thereon, 
shall  have  had  for  two  years,  one  acre  of  timber, 
the  trees  thereon  not  being  more  than  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  .in  a  good,  thrifty  o6nditlon,  for  each 
and  every  sixteen  acres  of  such  homestead,  upon 
due  proof  of  the  fact  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
receives  his  patent  for  such  homestead. 

LsBd  Ofllcerfl. 

The  President  appoints  a  Register  of  the  Land- 
Office  and  a  Receiver  of  public  moneys  for  each 
of  the  land  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
is  required  to  reside  at  the  place  where  the  land- 
office  to  which  he  is  appointed  is  directed  to  be 
kept.  Each  receives  a  salary  of  SSOO  a  year,  with 
liberal  fees  and  commissions  for  locating  land- 
warrants,  issuing  land-certificates,  etc;  but  the 
salary,  fees  and  commissions  cannot  in  any  case 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  SS.OOO.  All  balances 
received  and  remaining  In  the  hands  of  registers 
Mid  receivers  above  this  amount,  must  be  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  other  public 
monejTB. 

The  receivers  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  monthly  returns  of  the  monejrs  received 
in  their  several  offices,  and  pay  them  over  pur- 
suant to  his  instructions. 

AppUcanta  fbr  Land. 

Should  any  person  apply  to  any  register  to  enter 
any  land  whatever,  and  the  Register  knowingly 
and  falsely  Informs  the  person  so  applying  that 
the  same  has  been  already  entered,  and  refuses  to 
permit  the  person  so  applying  to  enter  such  land, 
the  Register  is  liable  therefor  to  the  applicant  for 
five  dollars  for  each  acre  of  land  which  the  latter 
offered  to  enter,  to  be  recovered  In  an  action  fur 
debt  In  any  proper  court. 

Castom-HoMe  Offlcers. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  Imported  goods  and 
merchandise  In  110  collection  districts  of  the 
Union,  with  one  Collector  of  Customs,  appointed 
by  the  President,  for  each  district. 

Collectors  of  Costoau. 

Collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports  of 
entry  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  oath  of  office,  taken  and  subecribed  by  each 
collector  before  some  magistrate  authorised  to 
administer  oaths  within  the  collector's  own 
district,  affirms  his  past  and  present  fidelity  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
will  UHe  his  beift  endeavors  to  detect  and  prevent 


frauds  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
imposing  duties  upon  imports. 

Dntj  of  the  Collector. 

At  each  of  the  ports  to  which  there  are  appointed 
(by  the  President)  a  collector,  naval  officer  and 
customs  surveyor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector 
to  t^ecelve  all  reports,  manifests  and  documents  to 
be  made  or  exhibited  on  the  entry  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  according  to  the  customs  laws  of  the 
United  States;  to  record  all  manifests;  to  receive 
the  entries  of  all  ships  or  vessels,  and  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  them; 
to  estimate,  with  the  naval  officer,  when  there  is 
one,  or  alone,  when  there  Is  none,  the  amount  of 
the  dues  payable  thereon,  indorsing  such  amount 
upon  the  respective  entries;  to  receive  all  moneys 
paid  for  duties,  and  take  all  bonds  for  securing 
the  payment  thereof;  to  grant  all  permits  for 
the  unlading  and  delivery  of  goods;  to  employ, 
'with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  proper  persons  as  weighers,  gangers, 
measurers,  and  inspectors  at  the  several  portu 
within  his  district,  to  provide,  with  the  like 
approval;  at  the  public  expense,  storehouses  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  goods,  and  such  scales, 
weights  and  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  his  business  to  famish  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  at  Washington,  relating  to  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  all  imported  articles  free 
from  duty,  subject  to  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties;  the  value  of  articles  exported  from  his 
district  to  foreign  countries;  an  accurate  account 
of  the  characters  and  tonnage  of  all  vessehi  sailing 
from  his  district  to  foreign  countries;  a  similar 
record  of  all  vessels  arriving  within  his  district 
from  foreign  countries,  and  an  account  of  the 
kinds,  quantities  and  value  of  merchandise 
entered  and  cleared  ooastwiae  at  ports  within  his 
collection  district. 

It  Is  his  duty  to  cause  the  seisure  of  any  ve««el 
fitted  out  for  piratical  or  aggressive  purposes  in 
violation  of  4he  law  of  nations. 

Datlea  of  Naral  Offlcers. 

The  Naval  Officer  of  any  port  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  holds  his  office  four  years,  unless 
sooner  removed.  His  duties  are  as  foliovrsi  To 
examine  quarter-yearly,  or  oftener,  if  directed  so 
to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  books, 
accounts,  returns  and  money  on  hand  of  the 
collector,  and  make  a  full,  accurate  and  faithful 
report  of  their  condition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  to  receive  copies  of  all  manifests  and 
entries;  to  estimate,  together  with  the  collector, 
the  duties  on  all  merchandise  subject  to  duty, 
and  no  duties  can  be  received  without  such  esti- 
mates; to  keep  a  separate  record  of  such 
estimates,  to  countersign  all  permits,  clearances, 
certificates,  debentures  and  other  documents  to 
be  granted  by  the  collector;  to  examine  the 
collector's  abstract  of  duties  (taxation)  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  l^nds  and  expenditures, 
and  certify  to  their  corroetaess  if  found  right. 

Every  naval  officer  is  entitled  to  a  maximum 
compensation  of  95,000  a  year  out  of  any  and  all 
fees  and  emoluments  received  by  him.  Deputy 
naval  officers  may  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
naval  officers,  when  necessary,  and  in  several  of 
the  largest  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States 
they  each  receive  a  salary  of  02,600  a  year.  The 
naval  officers  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
respective  deputies. 

Daty  of  Sarrejora  of  Caitoau. 

The  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  any  port  Is 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  holds  his  office 
four  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 

At  ports  where  a  collector,  naval  officer  and 
surveyor  are   appointed.   It  U   the  duty  of   the 


latter,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  collector, 
to  superintend  and  direct  ail  inspectors,  weighers, 
measurers,  gangers  at  his  port,  to  i-eport  weekly 
to  the  collector  the  name  or  names  of  all  the 
above-named  subordinatef^  who  are  absent  from 
or  neglect  their  business;  to  visit  or  inspect  the 
vessehi  which  arrive  in  his  port  from  foreign 
ports  each  day,  and  to  report  the  same,  with  all 
necessary  particulars  concerning  them,  to  the 
collector  every  morning;  to  put  on  board  of  each 
of  such  vessels.  Immediately  after  their  arrival 
in  port,  one  or  more  inspectors  of  cargoes;  to 
ascertain  the  proof,  quantities  and  kinds  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  imported,  rating  such  spirits  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  deflrrees  of  proof  as  defined 
by  the  laws  imposing  duties  on  this  class  of 
merchandise;  to  examine  whether  the  goods 
imported  in  any  vessel,  and  the  deliveries 
thereof,  agreeably  to  the  Inspector's  returns, 
correspond  with  the  permits  for  landing  the 
same,  and  to  report  any  disagreement  or  error  In 
the  same  to  the  collector,  and  to  the  naval  officer. 
If  there  Is  one;  to  superintend  the  lading  for 
exportation  of  all  goods  entered  for  the  benefit 
of  any  drawback,  bounty  or  allowance,  and 
examine  and  report  whether  the  kind,  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  so  laden  on  any  vessel 
for  shipment  to  a  foreign  port  correspond  with 
the  entries  and  permits  granted  therefor;  to 
examine,  and  from  time  to  time,  especially  twice 
a  year,  try  the  weights,  measures,  and  other 
instruments  used  In  ascertaining  the  duties  on 
imports,  with  standards  provided  by  each  collector 
for  that  purpose,  to  report  errors  and  disa- 
greements In  the  same  to  the  collector,  and  to  obey 
and  execute  such  directions  as  he  may  receive  for 
correcting  the  same  agreeably  to  the  standards. 

Aathorltj  to  Emploj  AaslstaBce. 

Every  collector  of  customs  has  authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
employ  within  his  district  as  many  proij^r  persons 
as  deputy-collectors  as  he  deems  necessary,  and 
they  are  declared  to  be  offlcers  of  the  customs. 
During  the  absence  or  sickness  of  collectors,  such 
deputy  may  exercise  the  pothers  of  a  collector, 
the  collector  being  responsible  for  the  a^  of  his 
deputies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power,  except 
In  cases  otherwise  provided,  to  limit  and  fix  the 
number  and  compensation  of  the  clerks  employed 
by  collector,  surveyor  or  naval  offlcer,  and  may 
fix  and  limit  the  salaries  of  their  respective 
deputies. 

Bales  Mast  be  Potted  Up. 

Every  collector,  naval  offlcer  and  surveyor  is 
required  to  keep  posted  up  In  his  offlce  a  fair  table 
of  the  rates  of  fees  and  duties  demandable  by 
law,  and  to  give  receipts  for  fees  received  by  him 
whenever  they  may  be  requested,  under  a  penalty 
of  0100  for  non-compliance,  recoverable  to  the  use 
of  the  Informer.  And  every  officer  of  the  customs 
who  demands  or  receives  any  other  or  greater  fee 
or  compensation  than  the  law  allows  for  any  duty 
of  his  office,  is  liable  to  the  aggrieved  party  In 
the  sum  of  0200  for  each  offense. 

Bestrictlons  apon  Collectors. 

No  person  employed  In  the  collection  of  duties 
on  Imports  or  tonnage  may  own,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  vessel,  or  act  as  agent,  attorney  or 
consignee  for  the  owner  of  any  vessel,  or  of  any 
cargo  or  lading  on  any  vessel,  or  Import,  or  be 
concerned  in  the  Importation  of  any  merchandise 
for  sale,  under  a  penalty  of  $600. 

Collectors,  naval  offlcers  and  surveyors  must 
attend  in  person  at  the  ports  to  which  they  are 
respectively  appointed,  keeping  fair  and  true 
accounts  and  records  of  all  ttfeir  transactions  as 
offlcers  of  the  customs,  subject  to  the  Inspection 
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The  Light- Honse  Board. 

The  Pre;«ident  appuuaU>twu  offlcenof  the  navy, 
of  high  rank;  two  ofllcera  of  the  corp^  of 
enjfineens  of  the  army,  and  two  citlxena  in  civil 
life,  of  high  acientiflc  attainments,  whose  services 
are  at  the  dliiposal  of  the  President,  together 
with  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  an  officer  of 
engineers  of  the  army  as  secretaries:  and  these 
gentlemen  constitute  the  lighthouse  board. 

This  board  is  attaoHM  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  under  his  super- 
intendence discharges  all  administrative  duties 
relating  to  the  construction,  Illumination,  inspeo* 
tion  and  government  of  light-houses,  light- 
vessels,  beacons,  sea-marks,  and  whatever 
belongs  to  them,  embracing  the  foundations  of 
works  already  in  existence,  procuring  illumi- 
nating and  other  apparatus,  supplies,  and 
materials  of  all  kinds  for  building  and  for 
rebuilding,  when  necessary,  and  keeping  in  good 
repair  the  light-houscjs,  light-vessels,  beacons  and 
buoys  of  the  United  States;  has  charge  and 
custody  of  all  the  archives,  books,  documents, 
drawings,  models,  returns,  apparatus  and  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  light-house  service. 
Upon  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  board  furnishes  all  the  estimates  of 
expense  which  the  several  branches  of  the  light- 
hou.«e  system  may  require,  and  such  other 
information  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  before 
Congress  at  each  session. 

The  board  is  authorized,  whenever  an  appro- 
priation may  be  made  by  Congn^s  for  a  new 
ligh^house  on  land  not  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  to  purchase  the  necessary  site  for  such 
light-house  with  money  appropriated  for  that 
purpose. 

^Vho  Build  Light- Hoa«e8. 

The  President  causes,  from  time  to  time,  such 
officers  to  be  detailed  from  the  engineer  corps  of 
the  army  as  are  necessary  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  light-houses.  The 
plans,  drawings,  speciflcatlons  and  estimates  of 
cost  of  all  illuminating  and  other  apparatus,  and 
of  construction  and  repair  of  towers,  buildings, 
etc. ,  connected  with  the  light-house  service,  are 
prepared  by  the  engineer-eecretary  of  the  board. 

Who  Mftj  be  Light- Home  laapecton. 

The  Atlantic,  Oulf  of  Mexico,  Pacific  and  lake 
coasts  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into  fifteen 
light-bouse  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  either  a  commodore,  captain  or 
commander  of  the  navy,  who  is  called  the 
inspector.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  each  district 
is  either  a  colonel,  lieutenant'Colonel,  major  or 
captain  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States. 

The  laws  provide  tlutt  there  be  detailed  from 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  such  officers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  superintend  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  light-houses;  also,  that  an 
officer  of  the  army  or  the  navy  be  assigned  to  each 
district  as  a  light-house  inspector,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  light-house  board,  who  receives  no 
pay  or  emolument  beyond  his  own  lawful  com- 
pensation in  the  regular  line  of  his  profession, 
with  mileage  while  traveling  under  orders  con- 
nected with  his  duties. 

Working  Force  in  LIght-HonM  Offlees. 

Each  inspector  and  engineer  has  an  office  in 
every  district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  are 
allowed  (according  to  their  various  locations  and 
duties)  the  assistance  of  certain  employes,  paid 
by  the  Uovemment,  as  follows:  In  the  inspector's 
offices— one  or  two  clerks,  one  messenger,  one 
keeper  of  the  buoy  depot,  one  superintendent 
of    construction,  one  or  more  assistant  superin- 


tendents of  con:ttruction,  a  store-keeper,  a 
foreman  of  depot,  a  copyist,  and  a  watchman  of 
the  buoy  depot. 

Eagineen  in  Light- Honse  Deputneat. 

In  the  engineer's  department  are  employed,  but 
not  in  every  office:  One  assistant  engineer,  a 
superintendent  of  construction,  and  one  or 
more  assistant  superintendents  of  construction,  a 
foreman  of  the  lamp-shop,  one  lampist,  a  foreman 
of  laborers,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  messenger. 

In  both  the  inspectors'  and  engineers'  de- 
partments are  employed  steam-tuips,  or  vessels, 
for  the  conveyance  of  supplies,  implements,  etc., 
generally  officered  as  follows:  One  master,  one 
mate,  one  eni^ineer,  assistant  engineer,  and  a 
pilot  occasionally. 

The  Light- Honie  Keeper. 

At  light-houses  are  employed:  One  keeper,  at 
from  ^75  to  #1,000  a  year,  according  to  location, 
with  assistant  keepers,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
ilM  to  9450  a  year;  keepers  of  light-ships  receive 
•800  or  91,000  a  year. 

The  Lift-S«ring  Service. 

By  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  to  establish  stations,  at  certain  points 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  lakes,  for  affording  aid  to  the 
shipwrecked  vessels  and  rescuing  their  crews  and 
passengers. 

Articles  Used  for  String  Life. 

This  life-saving  service  is  divided  into  seven 
ocean  districts  and  three  lake  distiicts.  The 
various  stations  are  supplied  with  the  requisite 
apparatus  as  may,  in  the  Jud^nn^nt  pf  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  be  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  each  station,  such  as  life-boats,  ropes, 
mortars  for  sending  ropes  on  board  wrecked 
vessels,  contrivances  for  getting  passengers 
safely  on  shore,  etc.  Each  district  is  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent,  who  possesses  the  powers 
and  performs  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  the 
customs  for  each  of  the  coasts  on  which  stations 
are  established.  These  districts  number  seven  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  three  on  the  gi'eat  lakes: 
and  each  superintendent  receives  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  proper  instructions 
relative  to  the  duties  required  of  them. 

Each  station  is  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  who  is 
instructed  in  his  duties  by  the  Secretary  of  tbtf 
Treasury.  At  some  stations  experienced  surfmen 
are  engaged  to  assist  in  aiding  wrecked  vessels. 

Qnnnntines. 

The  law  provides  for  the  restraint,  stoppage 
and  government  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  sea- 
ports and  inlantf  ports  from  places  where 
infectious  diseases  prevail,  or  vessels  on  which 
cases  of  such  infectious  diseases  exist. 

This  law,  the  health-laws  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  are  required  to  be  duly  observed  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs-revenue  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  several 
revenue-cutters  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  by  the  military  officers  commanding  in  any 
fort  or  station  upon  the  coast,  and  all  such  officers 
of  the  United  States  must  faithfully  aid  in  the 
execution  of  such  quarantines  and  health-laws, 
according  to  their  respective  powers  and  within 
their  respective  precincts,  as  directed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Bevenne  Marine  Senrice. 

The  President,  for  the  better  Mecurity  of  the  col- 
lection of  import  or  tonnage  duties  on  commercial 
vessels  an<i  cargoes,  causes  the  maintenance 
of  as  many  revenue-cutters  a^  may  l>e  necesMary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Uovemment  revenues. 


the  expense  of  which  is  paid  out  of  the  sum  annu- 
ally appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  service. 

Dalies  of  Olilcers  in  thb  Service. 

The  officers  of  the  revenue-cutters  are  re- 
spectively deemed  officers  of  the  cu&toms,  and  are 
subject  to  the  direction  of  such  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  or  other  customs  officers,  as,  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  remilred  to  board  all  vessels  arriving  within 
the  United  States  or  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
United  States  coasts,  if  bound  for  United 
States  ports,  and  seaitih  and  examine  evei'y  part 
of  such  vessels,  and  demand  and  receive  and 
certify  the  manifests  required  to  be  on  board  of 
certain  vessels;  to  affix  and  put  proper  fastenings 
on  the  hatches  and  other  communications  with 
the  hold  of  such  vessels,  and  remain  on  board 
such  vessels  until  they  arrive  at  the  port  or  place 
of  their  destination. 

How  BeTenne-Cntters  are  Known. 

The  revenue-cutters  on  the  Northern  and  North- 
western lakes  are  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  aiding  vessels  in  distress  on  the  lakes. 

Revenue-cutters  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
flag  or  ensign ;  and  the  officers  are  empowered  to 
stop  any  ve>sel  liable  t  j  seizure  or  examination 
by  firing  upon  her  after  hoisting  the  revenue  flag, 
if  the  merchant-vessel's  officers  refuse  to  let  the 
revenue  officers  board  her. 

The  Coast  Surrey. 

Surveys  of  the  sea-coasts  and  lake-coasts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  authorised  by  the  President 
for  the  puipose  of  aiding  navigation  by  the 
pi*oductiuu  of  correct  charts  of  courses,  distances, 
depth  of  water,  etc..  along  such  coasts.  The 
public  vessels  in  actual  service  and  officers  of  the 
navy  and  army  ai-e  employed,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  this  survey. 

What  is  Done  With  the  Snnrejs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to 
dispose  of  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  survey  of 
the  coastf  from  time  to  time,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  besides  those 
distributed  gratuitously  among  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  departments  of  our  own  Oovornment, 
and  literary  and  scientiflc  associations. 

Steamboat  Inspectors. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  the  hulls  and  steamboilers  of 
merchant,  passenger,  and  excursion  vessels 
propelled  by  steam  in  United  States  waters, 
owned  in  the  United  States,  except  on  canals. 

From  time  to  time  the  Pre»  Ident  appoints  a  Super- 
vising Inspector-General,  who  is  selected  with 
reference  to  his  fitness  and  ability  to  reduce  to  a 
system  and  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  of 
tbe  law  relating  to  steamboat  inspection. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  his  business  to  superintend  the 
administration  of  the  steamboat  inspection  laws 
and  regulations;  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board  of  supervising  inspectors;  receive  all 
reports  of  inspectors:  receive  and  examine  all 
accounts  of  inspectors,  and  report  fully,  at 
stated  periods,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  official  duties. 

Inspection  Districts. 

The  United  States  are  divided  into  ten  inspection 
districts,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  super- 
vising inspector,  appointed  by  the  President,  each 
of  whom  is  cbosen  for  his  knowledge,  skill  and 
practical  experience  in  the  uses  of  steam  for 
navigation,  and  who  must  be  a  competent  Judice 
of  the  cbaiucfer  and  qualities  of  steam  vexscls 
and  ail  parts  of  the  machinery  used  in  steaming. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Work  in  the  Department  ol  the  Interior. 


UK  DEPARTMENT  "f  itc  Iniettof,  ai  Wish- 
Uia'un,  It  gnvErncd  by  ibe  Secretary  of  tbo 
liilttrlnr.  Tbero  1b  ntno  an  ABSliUnt  Secre- 
Uiry  or  the  Intvrinr.  ftppoEnled  by  tbe  Frast- 
drut.  wboBD  il'iIieB  arc  prescrLbod  by  the 
Secrrlary,  or  by  law. 

in  tbe  Drparlmentar  tbc  Interior  Ibe  fuliafflng 
nlrolled  by  tbeir  rcBpvcllvg  coniDiliiiiloDere: 
LandOffiie,  Biircnu  of  ladlnn  ADuirs.  Pt'n- 
Poioni  {iffict,  and  Office  of  Ediicuilon. 

Dutiea  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Th^  SecreUry  of  Iho  Interior  h»i  tupervisL™  of  ibo  itnBilj, 
nbrn  dlrecti^  by  law;  Ihn  pnbllc  tund*.  Including  mlnei:  tbe 
Indisne:  pcaBiona  and  bounty  linde:  patents  tat  inventloni;  tbe 
EBSIudy  and  dialribuliob  ol   gorFrnnienl  pabllcatlons;   tbe   ednca- 
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DUTIES   OF    VARIOUS   OFFICKKS   IX   THE   DEPAKTMKNT   OF   THE   IMTEHlUK. 


the  United  Sttfttettlnuriilfectintf  th«aJmin^tlutiun 
of  any  law  reUtlve  to  ptsiutluUo,  and  lo  aid  in  tli« 
prosecution  of  any  pert>ou  Implicated,  with  HUch 
additional  compemiation  ait  U  cuittoinary  in  caiten 
of  special  Mervice;  and  iiucli  penwn  i»  empowered 
to  adminifter  oathit  in  the  coume  of  such  investi- 
gation. 

Ofllc«n  of  IndlAM  ▲Skin. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commisaioneni  consists  of 
not  more  than  ten  persons,  appointed  by  the 
President;  men  eminent  for  intelllflrence  and 
philanthropy,  who  receive  no  compensation  for 
performing  their  duties  under  such  appointment. 
The  board  has  power  to  appoint  one  of  its 
members  as  its  secretary,  who  is  entitled  to  such 
reasonable  salary  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
board,  to  d^  paid  from  any  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  com> 
mission.  The  board  supervises  all  expenditures 
of  money  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
inspects  all  goods  purchased  for  Indians,  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  service,  and  has 
access  to  all  books  and  papers  relating  thereto 
in  any  government  office;  but  the  examination 
of  vouchers  and  accounts  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
their  payment. 

Datjr  of  IndUui  Inspectors. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  several 
Indian  Inspectors,  not  exceeding  Ave  in  number, 
each  of  whom  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  removed. 

As  often  as  twice  a  year  one  or  more  of  the 
inspectors  is  re<iulred  to  visit  each  Indian  super- 
intendency  and  agency  and  fully  investigate  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  each, 
including  an  examination  of  its  accounts,  tho 
manner  of  expending  money,  the  number  of 
Indians  provided  for,  contracts  of  all  kinds  con> 
nected  with  the  business,  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  their  advancement  in  civilization,  the 
extent  of  the  reservations,  and  what  use  is  made 
of  the  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and, 
generally,  all  matters  belonging  to  the  Indian 
service. 

ICach  inspector  has  power  to  examine  on  oath 
all  officers  and  other  persons  in  and  about  the 
superlntendencles  and  agencies,  and  to  suspend 
from  office  any  superintendent,  agent,  or 
employe,  and  appoint  another  person  temporarily 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  susfiension, 
reporting  his  action  to  the  President.  The 
inspectors  are,  also,  each  empowered  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws  in 
the  several  agencies  and  superlntendencles.  It  is 
BO  arranged  that  the  same  inspector  may  not 
investigate  the  affairs  of  any  superlntendency  or 
agency  twice  in  succession. 

IndUui  Saperintendeiits. 

The  President  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time, 
to  appoint  four  or  more  superintendents  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  each  holds  his  office  four  years. 

Kach  superintendent,  within  his  district,  exer- 
cises a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
official  ctmduct  and  accounts  of  all  officers  and 
persons  employed  by  the  government  in  Indian 
affairs,  under  such  regulations  as  are  establlKhed 
by  the  Prt-siiidcnt,  and  may  suspend  such  officers 
and  persons  from  their  offices  or  employments  for 
reasons  furtliwith  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and,  also,  to  perform 
within  his  district  such  duties  as  may  be  properly 
assigned  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  at  his*  discretion,  authorize  the  temporary 
employment  of  clerks  by  superintendents  of 
Indian  affairs  whenever  the  public  Interests  seem 
to  require  It. 


Whenever  a  supenntendency  i»  discontinued  by 
the  Pie^dent,  or  abolished  by  law,  the  agenta  in 
that  district  report  directly  to  the  Cummissioaer 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

IndUa  Igenls. 

From  time  to  time  the  Preatdent  is  aathorlaed  to 
appoint  numerous  Indian  agents,  locating  them 
among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  MlsalsBlppi 
river,  and  from  Texas  to  Oregon.  The  Presidtait 
has  power  to  discontinue  any  agent  at  his  dia- 
cretion,  or  to  require  one  agent  to  perform  duty 
at  two  agencies  for  one  salary.  Each  agent  holds 
his  office  four  years,  and  before-entering  upon 
his  duties  is  required  to  give  a  bond  with  sufth 
security  as  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  require.  Within  his  agency  he 
manages  and  superintends  the  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  according  to  law,  and  executes  and 
performs  such  regulations  and  dutiea  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Wken  IndlAM  Agents  Most  Lire. 

Every  agent  is  required  to  reside  and  keep  hia 
agency  within  or  near  the  tribe  of  Indians  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  and  at  such  place  as  the 
President  may  designate,  and  may  not  leave  the 
limits  of  his  agency  without  permission. 

The  President  may  require  any  military  officer 
of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  duties  of  an 
Indian  agent,  and  such  officer  receives  no  other 
compensation  than  his  army  pay  and  actual 
traveling  expenses. 

Legal  Powers  of  Agents. 

Indian  agenta  are  authorized  to  take  ac- 
knowledgments of  deeds  and  other  instruments 
of  writing,  and  to  administer  oaths  in  investi- 
gations committed  to  them  in  tho  Indian  country, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President  also  appoints  a  competent  number 
of  sub- Indian  agents,  to  be  employed  and  to 
reside  wherever  the  President  may  direct. 

Location  of  Each  Agenejr. 

The  limits  of  each  superintendency,  agency  and 
sub-agency  are  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  either  by  tribes  or  geographical 
boundaries.  Ail  special  agents  and  commiMloners 
not  appointed  by  the  President  are  appointed  hy- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indian  Interpreters. 

An  interpreter  is  allowed  to  each  agency. 
Where  there  are  several  tribes  in  the  same  agency 
speaking  different  languages,  one  interpreter 
may  be  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  each  of  such  tribes.  Interpreters  may  be 
nominated  by  the  proper  agents  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  approval,  and  may  be 
suspended  by  the  agent,  for  cause,  from  pay  and 
duty,  and  the  circumstances  reported  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  final  action. 

Indian  Interpreters  Preflerred. 

Whenever  persons  of  Indian  descent  can  be 
found  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  necessary  duties,  praference  is  given 
tu  them  in  all  cases  of  appointments  of  Interpret- 
ers and  other  persons  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians. 

The  8*icretary  of  the  Interior  must,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  cause  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  services  of  such  agents,  sub-agents, 
Interiireters,  etc..  as  may  from  time  to  time 
become  un necessary  in  consequence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Indians,  or  other  causes. 

No  person  employed  in  Indian  affairs  may  have 


any  interest  or  concvm  iu  mny  trade  with  the 
Indians,  except  for  and  uu  iM.*coULUt  uf  the  I'nilcd 
States,  under  a  penalty  of  •&,•••  and  ranoval 
from  office. 

Teachers  Amtomg  the  ladJn— . 

In  every  case  where  the  President  nay 
Judge  improvement  In  the  hablta  aad  con- 
dition of  Indiana  practioable,  and  aaeerudm  tkat 
the  means  of  instruction  can  be  introdneed  aaioag 
tliem  with  their  own  eonaent,  he  may  cnploy 
capable  persons  of  vood  moral  cbaraeter  to 
instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  acrtcoltorv  ndted 
to  tl^ir  situation,  and  to  teaeh  tlieir  children  to 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  under  sndi  regu- 
lations  aa  the  President  may  prescribe.  And 
when  any  of  the  Indian  tribee  are.  In  the  opiaieB 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  competent  to 
direct  the  employment  of  their  blackamiths. 
mechanics,  teachers,  farmereor  other 
engaged  for  them,  the  direction  of  nich 
may  be  given  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  tribe. 

Indian  Tmdem. 

Any  loyal  cltixen  of  the  United  States,  of  good 
moral  character,  may  be  permitted  to  trade  with 
any  Indian  tribe  upon  girin^a  bond  to  the  United 
States  of  not  leas  than  9&,000,  with  good  secoriiy. 
approved  by  the  proper  authorities,  coodlttoncd 
that  he  will  faithfully  observe  all  laws  and  regs- 
lations  made  for  the  government  of  trade  aad 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  la  no 
respect  violate  the  aame. 

United  States  Swreyon. 

The  President  appoints  one  Snrreyor-Oeneral 
in  the  States  and  Territories  named  below,  each 
embracing  one  aurveyinir  district:  Tionlsisaa, 
Florida,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Dakota  Territory,  Oregon.  Washington,  Oolorado. 
New  Mexico,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Moataaa. 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Ariaona.  Each  Surveyor- 
General  has  but  one  office  in  his  dlatrlct,  located, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  President  shall  direct, 
and  must  reside  in  the  district  to  which  be  Is 
appointed.  The  term  of  ofllce  of  Snrreyors- 
General  is  four  years. 

Tlie  Records  of  Snrrejs. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes  the 
sary  measures  for  the  completion  of  the  surveys 
in  the  general  surveying  districts  for  which  Sur- 
veyors-General have  been  appointed,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period;  and  when  the  surveys 
are  finished,  the  field-notes,  maps,  records  and 
other  papers  pertaining  to  land-titles  within 
the  same  are  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  respective  States,  and  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General  in  every  such  district  ceases  and 
is  discontinued. 

Every  Surveyor-General  is  authorised  to  employ 
a  sufficient  number  of  skillful  surreyois  as  hb 
deputies,  who  are  sworn  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  He  frames  regulations  for  their 
direction,  and  has  power  to  remove  them  for 
negligence  or  misconduct  in  otHce. 

What  Shall  be  Sarrejed. 

Each  Surveyor-General  is  required  to  cause  to 
be  surveyed,  measured,  and  marked  all  base  and 
meridian  lines  through  such  points,  and  per- 
petuated by  such  monuments  and  auch  other 
correction  parallels  and  meridians  as  arr 
prescribed  by  law  and  instructions  from  the 
General  Land-Office,  in  respect  to  the  public  lands 
within  his  surveying  district  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  or  may  be  extinguished.  He  cauj«» 
to  lie  surveyed  all  private  land-claims  within  his 
district  after  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
authority  of  Congress,  »o  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.     B« 


trnnsmitM  to  the  reflrUter  of  the  reiipectire  land- 
offlee.t  within  hiit  district  general  and  particular 
platit  of  all  landH  iiarreyed  by  him  for  each  land 
district,  forwarding  copies  of  such  plats  to  the 
CommiMioner  of  the  General  Land-Ofllce. 

A»  far  as  is  compatible  with  his  other  duties,  he 
is  required  occasionally  to  inspect  the  surveying 
operations  in  his  district,  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  field-work  is  being  faithfully 
executed  according  to  contract.  In  case  he 
cannot  give  his  personal  attention  to  such  inspec- 
tion, he  is  authorised  to  appoint  a  confidential 
deputy  to  make  the  required  examination. 

There  is  allowed  for  the  several  offices  of  the 
Surveyors-General,  for  clerk- hire,  office-rent, 
fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  appropriate 
from  year  to  year. 

Whenever  he  thinks  that  the  public  Interest 
reqnires  it.  the  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  duties  of  Land  Register  and  Receiver  in  any 
district  to  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  district  in 
which  such  land  district  is  located. 

The  Pateat-Ofllfe. 

The  Patent-Office  is  a  bureau  of  the  Interior 
Department,  wherein  are  kept  and  preserved  all 
the  records,  books,  models,  drawings,  specifi- 
cations and  other  papers  and  things  jsertaining  to 
patents  for  inventions. 

In  the  Patent-Office  are  the  following  officers, 
appointed  by  the  President:  A  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  patents, 
and  three  Examiners-in-«hief. 

All  the  other  officers,  clerks  and  employes, 
named  below,  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  their  salaries  varying  from 
$900  to  M,600  per  year:  A  chief  clerk,  an  examiner 
in  charge  of  interferences,  one  examiner  in  charge 
of  trade-marks,  twenty-four  princiiMLl  examiners, 
twenty-four  fiwt  assistant  examiners,  twenty-four 
second  assistant  examiners  (two  of  whom  may  be 
females),  twenty-four  third  assistant  examin- 
ers, a  librarian,  one  nuushinist,  three  skilled 
draoghtomen,  thirty-five  copyists  of  drawings, 
one  messenger  and  purchasing  clerk,  one  skilled 
laborer,  eight  attendants  in  the  model  room,  and 
eight  others  in  the  same  room. 

The  Paten^Offlce  has  a  seal,  with  which  letters- 
patent  and  papers  issued  from  it  are  authenti- 
cated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  the  chief 
cleric  are  severally  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  true 
accounting  of  public  moneys  coming  into  their 
hands. 

Mrnt  Not  be  PecanUurilj  Interested. 

Ko  officer  or  employe  of  the  PatentOffice  is 
allowed  to  acquire  or  take,  during  his  or  her  term 
of  service,  any  right  or  interest,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  by  inheritance  or  bequest,  in  any 
patent  issued  by  the  office. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  superin- 
tends or  performs  all  duties  respecting  the 
granting  and  issuing  of  patents  directed  by  the 
laws,  and  has  charge  of  all  books,  records, 
papers,  models,  machines  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  Patent-Office. 

He,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  from  time  to  time,  establishes  regu- 
lations, consistent  with  law,  for  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  In  his  office.  He  also  causes  to  be 
classified  and  arranged  in  suitable  cases.  In  rooms 
and  galleries  of  the  Patent-Office,  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  the  models,  specimens  of  compo- 
sition, fabrics,  manufactures,  works  of  art  and 
designs  which  are  deposited  in  the  Patent-Office; 


and   these    rooms   and   galleries   are  kept  open 
during  suitable  hours  for  inspection  by  visitors. 

He  may  re«toru  tu  the  respective  applicants  such 
models  accompanying  rejected  applications  for 
patents  as  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  preserve,  or 
he  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them  after 
the  -application  has  been  finally  rejected  for  a 
year,  paying  the  purchase-money  into  the 
Treasury,  as  other  patent-moneys  are  directed  to 
be  paid. 

DeflcriptioB  of  Patents. 

He  may  cause  to  be  printed  copies  of  the  patent- 
claims  of  current  issue,  and  copies  of  such  laws, 
decisions,  regulations  and  circulars  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

He  is  authorised  to  have  printed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  free  distribution  a  limited  number  of 
the  complete  si;>eclfications  and  drawings  of  each 
patent,  together  with  suitable  indexes,  one  copy 
being  placed  for  free  public  inspection  in  each 
State-house  of  every  State  and  Territory,  copies  for 
the  like  purpose  in  the  clerks*  offices  of  the  Federal 
district  courts,  and  one  in  the  library  of  Congress 
—all  being  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  seal  of  the  Patent-Office,  and  not  to 
be  taken  from  their  places  of  deposit  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  evidence  in  suits  at  law. 

He  is  also  authorised  to  have  printed  such 
additional  copies  Of  these  specifications  and 
drawings,  duly  certified,  for  sale  at  a  price  as  low 
as  may  be  warranted  by  the  actual  cost  and 
demand  for  them,  and  to  furnish  a  complete  set 
of  them  to  any  public  library  that  will  pay  for 
binding  and  transporting  them  and  will  provide 
suitable  places  of  deposit,  open  to  the  public' 

The  lithographing  and  engraving  are  done  by 
contract  after  competitive  bidding,  and  the 
printing  is  done  at  the  Government  Printing- 
office. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Annually,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  lays 
before  Congress  a  report,  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  moneys  received  for  patents,  for  copies  of 
records  or  drawings,  and  all  other  sources;  details 
of  all  the  moneys  paid  out  for  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  expenses;  a  list  of  all  the  jMitente 
granted  during  the  preceding  year,  generally 
classified;  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  patentees 
and  their  places  of  residence;  a  list  of  all  the 
patents  that  have  been  extended  during  the  year, 
with  such  other  information  of  the  condition  of 
the  PatentOffice  as  may  be  useful  to  Congress 
or  the  public. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Docnments. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
collects,  arranges,  preserves,  packs  and  distributes 
the  publications  received  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  distribution,  and  performs  other 
duties  belonging  to  his  office,  including  the  com- 
piling and  supervising  of  the  "Biennial  Itegrlster," 
for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  several  States. 

The  Retnms  Ofllce. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
provide,  from  time  to  time,  a  proper  apartment 
In  his  department,  to  be  called  the  Returns  office, 
in  which  he  causes  to  be  filed  the  returns  of  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  appoints  a  clerk  to  attend  to  Its 
business.  His  duty  is  to  file  all  returns  made  to 
the  office,  so  that  they  may  be  easy  of  access, 
keeping  all  returns  made  by  the  same  officer  in 
the  same  place,  and  numbering  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  made.  He  also  keeps  an  Index- 
book,  with  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties 
and  the  number  of  each  contract  opposite  to  the 
names,  and  this  book  is  to  be  open   for  public 


inspection.  He  also  furnishes  copies  of  these 
returns  to  any  person  who  i*  willing  to  pay  five 
cents  for  copying  every  100  words;  he  htm  also  to 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  each  copy  made. 

The  Ofllce  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  duties  of  which 
Include  the  collection  of  facts  and  figures  showing 
the  condition  and  progi^ess  of  education  In  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such 
information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  office  of  education  Is  managed  by  a  com 
mlssloner  of  educiLtlon,  who  Is  ap|>olnted  by  the 
President.- 

The  persons  emploj'ed  In  the  office  of  education 
include  a  chief  clerk,  one  statistician,  and  one 
translator. 

HosplUls. 

Besides  the  foregoing  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  for  Its  objects 
the  most  humane  care  and  enlightened  curative 
treatment  of  the  Insane  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
established  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  from 
the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congress,  some  years  since,  made  provision  for 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

The  general  deslfirn  and  duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Agriculture  are  to  acquire 
and  dlsti'ibute  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  In  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure, 
propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  people  new 
and  valuable  plants  and  seeds.  The  chief  officer 
of  this  department  is  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, who  Is  appointed  by  the  President. 
Besides  a  chief  clerk,  the  commissioner  appoints 
the  following  asslstanto:  One  chemist/'  one 
assistant  chemist,  one  entomologist,  one  mlcro- 
scoplst,  one  botanist,  one  statistician,  one 
superintendent  of  experimental  gardens  and 
grounds,  one  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
same,  one  disbursing  clerk,  one  superintendent 
of  the  seed-room,  one  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  seed-room,  one  librarian,  one  engineer, 
one  superintendent  of  the  folding-room,  two 
attendants  In  the  museum,  and  one  carpenter. 

Duties  of  the  Commlnloner  of  Agriculture. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  charge  of 
the  building  and  premises  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  that  department  at  Washington,  and  of 
the  library,  furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  his  duty  to  procure  and  preserve  all  infor- 
mation concerning  agriculture  which  he  can 
obtain  by  means  of  books  and  correspondence, 
and  by  practical  and  scientific  experiments 
(official  records,  accurately  kept,  are  made  In  his 
office),  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  by  any 
appropriate  means  within  his  power. 

He  is  also  required  to  collect  new  and  valuable 
seeds  and  planto.  and  to  test,  by  cultivation,  the 
value  of  such  of  them  as  ought  to  lie  thus  tested; 
propagate  such  as  may  be  worthy  of  propagation, 
and  distribute  them  among  agriculturists. 
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Bubiject  to  the  laws  and  reirulations  of  the  naval 
verrice.  But  such  tranfer  does  not  relecue  the 
■oldier  from  any  indebt«dne8B  to  the  ffOTerAment. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  laws  for  sendinir 
men  from  distant  stations  to  the  places  of  their 
enlistment  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
service.  Honorable  discharges  may  be  grranted 
to  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  firemen, 
coal-heavers  and  boys  who  have  enlisted  for  three 
years;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commandinsr 
officer,  on  returning:  from  a  cruise,  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  list  of  his  crew  who 
enlisted  for  three  years  as  being  entitled  to  an 
honorable  discharge  as  a  testimonial  of  obedi- 
ence and  fidelity.  And  every  commanding  officer 
of  a  vessel  is  required  to  discourage  his  crew  from 
selling  any  part  of  their  prize-money,  bounty- 
money,  or  wages. 

Flag-Ollleen. 

The  President  may  select  any  officer  not  below 
the  grade  of  a  commander  on  the  active  list,  and 
assign  him  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with 
the  rank  and  title  of  '  'flag-offlcer;*'  and  any  officer 
BO  assigned  has  the  same  authority  and  receives 
the  same  obedience  from  the  commanders  of  ships 
in  his  squadron,  even  though  they  hold  com- 
missions of  an  older  date  than  his,  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  if  his  commission  were  the 
oldest. 

The  laws  prescribe  with  grreat  minuteness  the 
naval  system  of  promotion  from  a  lower  rank  to 
a  higher  one. 

The  NiTftl  koL&itmj, 

The  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States  is 
establlshefl  at  Annapolis,  Md.  The  students  are 
styled  "  cadet  midshipmen,"  and  of  these  one  is 
allowed  to  be  appointed  for  every  member  or 
delegate  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congrress,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ten  are  appointed  annually  from  the  United  States 
at  large. 

How  Cadet!  are  Appointed. 

In  March,  every  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
notifies  (in  writing)  every  member  and  delegate  in 
Congress  of  any  cadet  vacancy  that  may  exist  In 
his  district.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  to 
fill  such  vacancy  is  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  member  or  delegate,  if  made  before 
the  first  day  of  July  of  that  year;  but  If  it  is 
not  made  by  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
must  fill  the  vacancy.  The  candidates  for  the 
DlKtrict  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  at 
large  are  selected  by  the  President  All  candi- 
dates from  Congressional  or  Territorial  districts 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  actual 
residents,  respectively,  of  the  localities  from 
which  they  are  nominated. 

Age  of  Candidates. 

All  candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  physically 
sound,  well  formed  and  robust,  and  each  is 
examined,  how  and  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe.  Any  candidate  rejected  at 
such  examination  does  not  have  the  privilege  of 
another  examination  fur  admission  to  the  same 
clasM.  unless  recommended  by  the  board  of 
exanilncrs.  Should  any  candidate  be  found  to  l>e 
mentally  or  morally  disqualified  for  admission, 
the  member  of  CongreHS  or  Territorial  delegate  is 
notified  to  appoint  another,  who  will  be  aiKo  duly 
examined  and  admitted  or  rejected. 

Length  of  Time  in  School. 

The  academic  course  of  cadet  midshipmen  con- 
tinucH  for  six  years.  Cadet  midshipmen  who 
are  found  to  be  deficient  at  any  examination 
shall  nut  be  continued  at  the  academy  or  in  the 


service,  unless  the  academic  board  of  examiners 
so  recommend. 

When  cadet  midshipmen  have  successfully 
passed  the  graduating  examination  at  the 
academy,  they  receive  appointments  as  midship- 
men in  the  nary,  and  take  rank  according  to 
their  proficiency  In  academic  studlM. 

Who  Determines  the  Conne  of  Stndy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  authority  to 
issue  regulations  for  the  education,  at  the 
naval  academy,  as  naval  constructors  and 
steam  engrineers,  of  midshipmen  and  other 
persons  who  exhibit  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
such  professions.  For  this  purpose  such  per- 
sons are  formed  into  a  separate  class  at  the 
academy,  to  be  styled  cadet  engineers,  or  are 
otherwise  supply  with  all  proper  facilities  f<n> 
such  a  scientific  mechanical  education  as  will  fit 
them  for  their  proposed  professions.  These 
students  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifty  in 
number,  and  are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  No  person  other  ttian  a  midshipman  can 
be  eligible  for  appointment  to  this  class  unless 
he  first  produce  satisfactory  earidence  of 
mechanical  skill  and  proficiency,  and  passes  an 
examination  as  to  his  mental  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  course  of  stndy  for  cadet  engineers  is  four 
years.  Including  two  years'  service  on  naval 
steamers.  They  are  examined  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  found  deficient,  or  if  dismissed  for  mis- 
conduct, they  cannot  remain  at  the  academy  or 
in  the  service,  except  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  academic  board. 

How  Tenels  are  Banked  and  Clasalfled. 

The  classification  of  vessels  in  the  navy  includes 
four  grades,  commanded  as  follows:  First  rate 
vessels  by  commodores,  second  rate  by  captains, 
third  rate  by  commanders,  and  fourth  rate  by 
lieutenant-commanders.  Steamships,  carrying 
forty  or  more  gruna,  are  classed  as  first  rates,  those 
of  twenty  guns  and  under  forty  as  second  rates, 
and  all  those  of  less  than  twenty  guns  as  third 
rates. 

How  Tetwli  are  Named. 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  named  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  according  to  the  following  rule:  Sail- 
ing vessels  of  the  first  class,  after  the  States  of  the 
Union,  those  of  the  second  class  after  the  rivers 
and  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  the  third  class  as  the  President 
may  direct.  Steamships  of  the  several  classes  are 
named  in  the  same  manner  precisely,  care  being 
taken  that  not  more  than  one  vessel  in  the  navy 
shall  have  the  same  name. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  change  the  names 
of  any  vessels  purchased  for  the  naval  service. 

Pnnlthment  fbr  Olfeniet. 

Congress  has  prepared  sixty  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  navy. 
They  have  special  reference  to  offenses  committed 
against  discipline,  grood  order  and  morality, 
and  the  penalties  attached  to  these  and  infractions 
of  duty;  the  composition  and  powers  of  courts- 
martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  the  sale  or  misuse  of 
government  property,  the  treatment  of  prize 
vessels  and  prisoners  of  war,  the  general  conduct 
of  all  persons  in  the  navy,  etc. 

Panishment  with  Death. 

The  following  offenses  are  punishable  with 
death,  and  the  code  applie:*  to  all  persons  in  the 
navy:  Mutiny,  disobedience  of  orders,  ittrikinga 
superior  officer,  murder,  acting  as  a  spy,  Inter- 
course with  an  enemy  withuut  leave,  receiving 
secret  messagrM  from  an  enemy,  desertion  in  time 


I  of  war,  deserting  a  trust,  sleepinflr  on  watch, 
leaving  a  station  without  orders.  willfoJ  »Craml1ng 
or  injuring  of  a  vessel,  unlawful  destmedon  of 
public  property,  striking  his  flag  or  treacberoQady 
yielding  to  an  enemy,  cowardice  in  battle,  desert- 
ing duty  in  battie,  neglecting  onlen  to  prepare 
for  battle,  neglecting  to  dear  ahlp  for  action,  or 
to  Join  in  attack  when  signal  is  made  to  give 
battie,  falling  to  enooorage  the  mm  to  flgfat, 
failing  to  seek  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  when 
duty  requires  it,  or  failing  to  rellere  and  aasiat 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet  or  aqoadron  when  in 
battle. 

Other  Pmldiment. 

Courts-martial  may  adjmlge  the  penalties  of 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  stated  term,  at 
hard  labor,  and  have  Jurisdiction  In  this  reepcet 
over  the  offenses  of  profanity,  falsehood,  dnmken- 
ness.  gambling,  fraud,  theft  or  other  conduct 
tending  to  the  destmctlon  of  good  morals: 
cruelty,  oppression;  qoarreling  and  fomenting 
quarrels;  challenging  or  fighting  dnels,  or  acting 
as  a  second  in  a  duel;  contempt  of  sapoioroa- 
cenn  seeking  to  form  eombinati<ms  «|f  t»f^  a 
commanding  officer  to  weaken  his  authority; 
using  mutinous  words;  neglect  of  orders;  not 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  destmctlon  of  pobUe 
property;  ne^igent  stranding  of  any  Teasel  of 
the  navy^  misconduct  in  convoying  merchant  or 
other  vessels;  receiving  goods  or  merchnadise  for 
freight  on  board  of  a  naval  vessel  withont  ht^ 
authority;  aiding  or  abetting  in  making^  fklse 
muster-roll;  wasting  public  property;  plnndnlng 
or  abusing  citizens  on  shore;  refusing  to  appre^ 
hend  offenders  or  to  receive  prisoners;  absence 
from  duty  without  leave;  riolatiny  general  orders 
or  regulations;  desertion  in  time  of  peace;  harbor- 
ing deserters,  etc. 

Duties  of  commanders  in  active  senrfee  are 
designated  respecting  accurate  aoeonnts  of  men 
transferred  to  and  from  their  respecttve  ships. 
showing  their  exaoa,  positions  in  the  navy  at  the 
date  of  transfer!  complete  lists  of  the  oAcers, 
men  and  passengers,  sent  qnarteriy  to  head- 
quarters: noting  deaths  and  desertions  on  board 
ship;  care  of  the  property  of  deceased  pemons; 
inspection  of  provi^ons;  the  health  of  their 
crews;  presence  at  the  final  payment  of  crews; 
promulgation  of  the  articles  for  the  goTemoMmt 
of  the  navy,  etc..  and  liability  to  be  conrt- 
martlaled  for  negrlect  of  theee  mice  and 
restrictions. 

What  Constltntes  a  Conrt-Hartlal. 

Rules  prescribe  that  no  officer  shall  be  dinniased 
from  the  service  except  by  an  order  of  the  Pnxd- 
dent,  or  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
martial.  A  general  court-martial  may  be 
convened  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron.  It  consists  of  not  more  than  thirteen 
nor  less  than  five  commissioned  oflloers.  not  more 
than  one-half  of  lower  rank  than  the  officer  to  be 
tried. 

The  Dvty  of  a  Coart-Hartlal. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  a  court-martial,  in  all  cases  of 
conviction,  to  adjudge  a  punishment  ad<»quate  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense.  In  a  sentence  to  suffer 
death,  two-thirds  of  the  members  roust  rote 
in  favor  of  such  sentence,  or  it  cannot  be  infiicted; 
in  all  other  cases,  sentences  are  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members.  No 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  extending  to  the 
taking  of  life  or  to  the  dismissal  of  a  commiit- 
sioned  or  warrant-officer  can  l>e  carried  into 
execution  until  confirmed  by  the  President.  All 
other  sentences  may  be  carried  into  execution  on 
confirmation  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  or 
officer  ordering  the  court. 
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The  datlet  of  the  PoHiuitcr-Geaenl  are  u  foUuwe:  To  esUbllfh 

Mrvle«  with  tettitnceto  Ibelr  diitlea:  to  decide  on  Ibe  forma  at  ill 
Dfflclal  papers:  preeedbe  Ibe  numueror  keeping  and  slating  poslal 
Bcconnte;  lo  inforee  Ibe  prompi  rendering  ol  posUl  lelnnis  relative 
to  Slid  ucouDt*;  to  control,  snbjecl  to  the  settlement  of  ibe  Slitb 
Auditor  of  Ibe  Treaanry  Department,  all  expenses  Incident  to  the 
service  of  bis  dcparlmenti  lo  enperintend  dlapMSl  of  Ibe  motleys  of 
hladepsttment;  lo  direct  tbe  manner  In  wblcb  balancea  aball  be  paid 
over;  lasne  warrants  lo  depoail  money  Into  Ibe  iceasnry,  and  lopaylt 
out;  lo  snperlnlend  generally  Ibe  bDilnHS  of  tbe  department,  and 


!nl>  of  Ibe  Slltb  Andltor)  of  paymenli 
of  tbe  postal  aervice.  lor  carrying  hi 
credit  of  Ihe  postal  re< 
AnditOTi  to  dlsebarge  from  cuelody  any  person  couflned  In  ]all  on  ■ 
jadgmeni  In  I  civil  case  In  favor  of  tbe  department  If  tbe  defendant 
can  abow  that  be  haa  no  property  of  my  kind;  lo  prepare  eBlimates 
and  transmit  them  lu  Congresi  annaally  Ibrongh  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury,  for  ibe  neceasary  approprlallor 

ment,  apeclfying  In  deUll  the  purposes  lor  wblcb  It  Is  needed,  such 

as  printing,  binding,  salaries  at  employes,  and  other  Items. 

FcMbiiaataisCI«nerair»  Beporta. 

The  PoslnuiaUr-Oencral    sball  report  to  Congress  snnually:  All 

rylng  tbe  malls  made  wlibln  the  preceding  year. 

with  all  particulars  concerning  Ibetn.   and  no  person  employed  In  the 

Post-Office  Department  aball  become  Intereated  In  any  such  conlnct. 

or  act  aB»genl.wilborwlthoutcompenBatIon.  for  any  mall- cotilr»c  lor. 

tinder  pain  of  Instant  dismissal  from  otnce  and  olbei  penaltlea;  a 

■tatement  of  all  land  and  water  malt  routes  eaUbllabed  or  ordered 

within  tlv  preceding  year,  besidea  Iboae 

mall-lettlnga,  with  the  particulars  attending  them,  and  of  all 
allowsnccB  made  to  mall  contractors  within  tbe  prtceding  year  above 
the  original  contract  pricea.  and  the  resaooa  therefor,  etc. ;  a  itate- 
meul  In  delall  of  all  expenaes  cnrtalled  wllhln  the  preceding  year; 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  Snancea  of  the  department  tor  tbe 
preceding  year,  (bowing  Its  resource*,  engagements,  and  tlabllliles; 
a  report  of  the  dnes  aaseased  against  mall  contractors  atid  deductions 
from  tbeir  pay.  wlib  tbe  particulars;  a  copy  of  each  contract  for 
carrying  malls  between  the  United  Stalea  and  foreign  countiiei,  uid 
a  Blatement  ahowlng  Its  beneBla  lo  Ihe  department;  s  report  of 
all  conlruls,  except  for  carrying  malls,  with  tbe  deUlla  Ibereof. 
a  report  on  the  postal  buaiuest  and  agencies  In  foreign  countries; 
a  statement  of  the  money  expended  In  tbe  department  for  Ihe  pre' 
ceding  dscal  year,  wltb  details.  All  of  Ibese  reports  and  slatemenu 
are  lo  be  printed  at  Ibe  public  printing  oIDce,  together  or  aepuralely. 
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up  with  his  name,  th«  name  and  address  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  order  is  to  be  paid,  the  amotmt 
and  date  of  the  application,  and  all  such  appli< 
cations  are  preserved  in  the  money-order  office  for 
a  stated  time  after  the  money-order  is  issued. 

The  postmaster  who  Issnes  a  money-order  sends 
a  notice  thereof  by  mail,  without  delay,  to  the 
postmaster  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

After  a  money-order  has  been  i«ued,  If  the 
purchaser  desires  to  hare  it  modified  or  changed, 
the  postmaster  who  Issued  it  can  take  it  back  and 
gire  a  new  one  instead,  for  which  a  new  fee  has 
to  be  paid. 

The  poMtmaster  who  issues  a  money-order  shall 
repay  the  amount  of  it  upon  the  application  of 
the  person  who  obtained  it  and  the  return  of  the 
order,  but  the  fee  paid  for  it  is  not  returned. 

The  Postmaster-General  transfers  money-order 
funds  from  one  postmaster  to  another,  and  from 
the  postal  revenue  to  the  money-order  fund;  and 
at«o  to  the  postmaster  at  any  money-order  office, 
by  a  warrant  on  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
payable  out  of  the  postal  revenues,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  over  and  above  the  current 
revenues  at  his  office  to  pay  the  money-orders 
drawn  upon  him.  He  also  requires  each  post- 
master at  a  money-order  office  to  render  to  the 
Post-Office  Department  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
daily  accounts  of  all  rapney-orders  issued  and 
paid,  of  all  fees  received  for  iaming  them,  of  all 
transfers  and  payments  made  from  money-order 
funds,  and  of  all  money  received  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  money-orders  or  on  aooount  of 
money-order  business. 

Commlniont  to  Pottmatten. 

Postmasters  at  money-order  offices  are  allowed, 
as  compensation  for  issuing  and  paying  money- 
orders,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  fees  collected  on  orders  issued,  and 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of 
orders  paid  at  their  respective  offices,  provided 
that  such  compensation,  together  with  the  post- 
master's salary,  does  not  exceed  N.OOO  a  year, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  postmaster  at  New  York 
city. 

There  is  at  Washington  an  officer  of  the 
Government  known  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
money-order  system,  whose  salary  is  93,000  a 
year. 

Olllcen  In  the  Money-Order  Department. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  postal  money-order 
division  of  the  Chicago  Post-Office,  aside  from 
the  postoaaster  and  assistant  postmaster,  are  a 
superintendent,  an  examiner  and  a  cashier.  The 
superintendent  supervises  and  controls  the  direct 
operations  of  his  office  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Postmaster-General  and  the  postmaster.  The 
examiner  examines  the  correctness  of  each 
money-order  presented  from, another  post-office 
before  passing  it  to  the  cai^ler  for  payment, 
reserving  a  minute  of  it,  which  must  compare 
with  the  order  in  name,  place  of  issue,  number 
and  amount.  The  cashier,  upon  receiving  the 
order  from  the  examiner,  pays  it  to  the  proper 
person  waiting  to  receive  the  money. 

The  cost  of  the  stationery  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  money-order  division  of  each 
postK>ffice  are,  if  possible,  paid  out  of  the  fees 
received  from  the  sale  of  money-orders. 

The  Dead-Letter  Ofllee. 

The  dead-letter  office  is  a  branch  of  the  Post- 
Offlce  Department  at  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  named. 

The  Postmaster-General  regulates  the  period 
during  which  undelivered  letters  may  remain  in 
any  post-office,  and  when  they  shall  be  returned 
to  the  dead-letter  office,  and  he  makes  regulations 
fur  their  return  from  the  dead-letter  office  to  the 


writers  when   they  cannot  be  delivered   to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

When  Letters  are  Adfertiaed. 

As  often  as  the  Postmaster-General  may 
prescribe,  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  post- 
masters are  required  to  advertise  the  list  of 
letters  remaining  uncalled-for  and  unclaimed  in 
their  respective  offices.  This  is  done  by  inserting 
the  list  in  a  newspaper  of  the  vicinity  having  the 
largest  circulation  within  that  post-office  delivery, 
or  by  a  written  list  posted  in'  some  public  place. 
After  the  list  has  been  published,  the  postmaster 
is  required  to  post  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
office  a  copy  of  such  Ust. 

Sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master-General for  keeping  undelivered  letters  in 
his  office  after  advertising  them,  the  postmaster 
sends  them  to  the  dead-letter  office,  together  with 
the  following  other  letters:  Letters  deposited  in 
that  office  to  be  mailed  to  other  offices,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  postH>ffloe  was  accidentally 
omitted,  or  on  which  the  address  was  too  imperfect 
to  be  properly  understood;  letters  on  which 
prepayment  of  postage  was  neglected,  and  letters 
addressed  to  a  known  fraudulent  institution  or 
firm. 

What  is  Done  With  Dead  Letters. 

At  the  dead-letter  office,  all  letters  sent  to  it  are 
opened  and  examined.  If  they  contain  valuable 
inclosures  they  are  registered,  and  when  ihey 
cannot  be  delivered  to  the  party  addressed  nor  to 
the  writer,  the  contents  are  disposed  of.  and  a 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  aifiount  realixed  in 
each  case,  and  may  be  reclaimed  within  four 
years  by  the  sender  or  the  party  addressed.  AH 
other  letters  of  value  or  importance  to  the  party 
addressed  or  the  writer,  and  which  cannot  be 
returned  to  either,  are  disposed  of  as  the  Post- 
master-General directs. 

Letters  with  Writer^s  Address  on  Enrelope. 

Prepaid  letters,  bearing  upon  the  outside  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  are  not  adver- 
tised, but  if  not  called  for  within  a  time  set  by  the 
writers,  are  returned  to  the  persons  sending  them, 
without  charge. 

Mall  Contractors. 

Before  making  any  contract  for  carrying  the 
United  States  mails,  except  on  railways,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  upon  steamboats  or 
other  vessels,  the  Postmaster-General  must  give 
public  notice  by  advertising  once  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  publbhed  in  the 
State  or  Territory  where  the  mall  service  is  to  be 
performed  (one  of  which  papers  must  be  published 
at  the  State  or  Territorial  capital),  and  such 
notice  must  describe  the  route,  the  time  at  which 
the  mail  is  to  be  made  up,  the  time  at  which  it  is 
to  be  delivered,  and  the  frequency  of  the  service. 

Proposals  fbr  Carrying  the  Mall. 

Every  proposal  for  carrying  the  mail  over  any 
specified  route  must  be  accompanied  by  the  oath 
of  the  bidder,  that  he  has  the  pecuniary  ability  to 
fulfill  his  obllgatipns  and  that  his  bid  Is  made  in 
GTood  faith  and  with  the  Intention  to  enter  into 
contract  and  perform  the  service  in  case  his  bid  is 
accepted;  that  the  signatures  of  his  guarantors 
are  genuine,  and  that  he  believes  them  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  and  able  to  pay  all  damages  to  the 
United  States  arising  from  his  failure  to  fulfill  his 
contract.  The  guarantors  must  be  one  or  more 
responsible  persons.  Proposals  for  carrying 
mails  are  delivered  sealed,  and  are  kept  sealed 
until  the  bidding  is  closed,  and  are  then  opened 
and  marked  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster- 


General  and  one  or  two  of  the  Assistant  Post- 
masters-General, or  any  other  two  officers  of  the 
Po6t-Offiee  Department,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  Any  bidder  may  withdraw 
his  bid,  in  writing,  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
time  for  opening  it. 

Bids  are  Recorded. 

All  bids  are  recorded  and  preserved  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  Postmasters  are  forbidden 
to  give  any  bidder  a  certificate  of  the  sufficiency 
of  his  guarantor  or  surety  before  the  guarantee 
or  contract  is  signed  by  such  guarantor  or  surety, 
and  if  he  "  knowingly  makes  any  false  or  Ulusory 
certificate,"  may  be  forthwith  dismissed  from 
oflice  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both. 

Contracts  Ban  fbr  Only  Fonr  Tears. 

No  contract  for  carrying  mails  on  land  can  be 
made  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years,  nor  on 
the  sea  for  more  than  two  years.  No  mall  con- 
tractor can  receive  any  pay  until  he  has  executed 
his  contract  according  to  law  and  the  regulations 
of  the  department.  The  laws  prescribe  the  manner 
of  carrying  mails  in  detail,  prohibit  sending  letters 
by  private  expresses,  provide  for  carrying  letters 
on  vessels,  steamboats,  etc.,  and  punishment  for 
obstructing  or  delaying  the  mall. 

The  Bailway  Postal  Senrlce. 

Railway  routes  on  which  mails  are  carried, 
including  those  in  which  the  service  is  partly  by 
railway  and  partly  by  steamboat,  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mails, 
the  speed  at  which  they  are  carried  and  the 
frequency  and  importance  of  the  service,  so  that 
each  railway  company  receives,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, a  proportionate  and  Just  rate  of  compen- 
sation, according  to  the  service  performed.  The 
pay  for  carrying  malls  on  any  railway  of  the 
first  class  does  not  exceed  $300  per  mile  a  year, 
on  railways  of  the  second  class  not  more  than  SlOO 
per  mile  a  year,  and  on  those  of  the  third  class 
not  more  than  SSO  per  mile  a  year,  unless  one-half 
the  service  on  any  railway  is  required  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  night,  when  twenty-five  per  cent, 
additional  may  be  paid  by  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Postal  Clerks  Carried  Free. 

On  all  railways  carrying  mails,  the  person 
in  charge  of  them  is  transported  free,  and  mail- 
matter  and  the  route  agent  are  to  be  carried  on 
any  train.  The  pay  for  carrying  mails  on  railways 
which  receive  government  aid  is  fixed,  by  Congress. 

Postal  Car  Aocoaiaiodatlons. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  railway  postal 
service  are  the  following:  That  the  railway  shall 
furnish  mail  trains  with  postal  oars  sufficiently 
large,  properly  fitted  up,  furnished,  warmed  and 
lighted  for  the  accommodation  of  route-agents 
and  the  necessary  clerks  to  accompany  and  dis- 
tribute the  mails. 

The  clerks  sort  the  malls  for  each  station  on  the 
route  and  the  post-roads  connecting  therewith, 
while  traveling,  and  deliver  the  mail  bag  thus 
made  up  at  mail-stations,  by  kicking  or  throwing 
it  from  the  car  at  places  where  the  train  does  not 
stop,  or  by  handing  it  to  the  authorized  mail-mes 
sengers  at  depots  where  the  train  halts. 

Different  Classes  of  Postmasters. 

The  Postmaster-General  establishes  post-offices 
at  all  such  places  on  pos^roads  defined  by  law  as 
he  may  deem  expedient. 

Postmasters  are  divided  into  five  classes.  Those 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  who  do  the  least 
business,  are  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  others  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  holding  their  offices 
for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 


\- 


iHrn£s»  or  urncEite  is  the  njoeTAL  DU-jtmiE3rr. 


v.\ 


VmwI   vM%M*Mt»  mm  M11.UMUJ   eMhiiSAfW  for  tfe* 
Thtt  f0MA  »A  mAj  wkMmtH  woaMUi  9h»  «ftf  l« 


WfefllCbtt 

M«H  laiM  AMI  •nlMertl*  u>  ui  'Mth  that  he  'or 
■Ik^i  vtJl  fatUif qJIj  pvrforai  all  Um.  dati««  rtqaintrf 
«f  fcm  '/r  iMT ..  aft4  al«t«ia  fraa  evcrythioc  t*^- 
M44«n  »//  ttp«  la»«  la  nlmtifM  U»  tb«  «»«abltehaM«t 
«f  l«>r>«t<'>tt/«N  aad  »<M('r4iad«  vftbia  tJbc  Called 
IKa4«».  aa4  that  b«  *m  ih*/  will  h««M9rtljr  and 
%rt\j  mrrfmitX  t*fr  and  ym.j  <rv«r  an/  n/mtj 
l^Utttgitnc  U»  tlM  r.'aiUid  Mat««  «ht<rh  nukj  eutat 
lai//  hia  'or  h«ry  ^/m»mm\tm  <>r  «x«trc4.  Every 
p0mutt  *rmpif fj*^  ta  th«  p«Mtal  mirrUtJt  la  Hibj«et. 
ho«r«v*r,  I//  all  |p*«altl«a  aad  forfeitaras  for 
rW>laiM«M  of  th«  laws  rclati»|r  U>  MKh  Mrrioe, 
whether  he  haa  tafcea  the  oath  of  oOoe  or  doC 


Every  i^Mtmaeter  kaepe  an  oflloe  in  which  one 
«r  more  |f»r»oB«  miut  Im  on  doty  dorlaff  Mich 
honn  of  the  day  as  the  PovtaMMter-Oeneral 
dirarte,  t'ft  the  parpoi«  of  rereirinir,  deliTcrlnff. 
naafclnir  up  and  forwanSlnip  all  mall-niatter 
rreelv«4  thereat.  He  moat  also  keep  a  reeord.  In 
pretrthed  form,  of  all  poefega  etempa,  envelope*. 
pTMtal  boTfita,  btanlc*,  and  property  raeeivcd  from 
hi*  pradeceeKfr.  or  from  the  PoMt-CMBoe  Depart. 
m»tit  or  itn  ag^titii;  of  all  reoelptc  of  money  for 
poataffe  and  iMx-rentJi,  and  of  all  other  reoelpta  on 
arroufit  of  the  postal  service,  and  of  any  other 
tranjMrtl<#nB  which  are  rer|aired  by  the  Poet- 
maater-^lenerah  Tbaaa  record*  are  preeerrrd 
and  delivered  to  hU  imcreaior.  and  shall  at  all 
time*  be  aubjet't  to  examination  by  any  iipeciai 
affent  of  the  departmcfit. 

He  rrndem  V*  the  Po«tmajiter/*ener*l.  nnder 
oath,  once  In  three  month*.  In  *uch  form  aa  the 
latter  pre«crlbeii,  an  aoeonnt  of  all  money* 
rr«*eived  or  chanted  by  bim,  or  at  hU  office,  fur 
pf>fitaire,  rent  of  boxe*  or  other  receptacle*  for 
mall- matter,  or  by  reanon  of  keeping  a  branch 
pout-office,  or  for  the  delivery  of  mail*matter  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

The  l'ii*tma*ter-<ienera]  may  also  require  him  to 
send  with  hi*  quarterly  accounts  a  ^wom  state- 
ment of  the  truth  of  nuch  accounts,  showlnip, 
beNlilett.  that  he  hm*  not  knowingly  delivered,  or 
permltUwl  to  be  delivered,  any  mail-matter  on 
which  the  pontage  wa*  not  at  the  time  paid. 

Pentltjr  fbr  IVevlert. 

If  he  ncKlectn  foi  ■  month  to  make  hi*  quxuierly 


the 
order   allowlBg 
clerk*,  and  a  proportioaate 
the  poctnaMcr  doriac  the  tiase  of 
nary " 

The  Po*tma*ter.Ocnera]  mmj 
at  the  Interwctioa  of  Mail-r«mtca  a*  diatrihattng 
or  separating  oAeea.  and  if  any  anch  oAoe  I*  of 
the  third,  fonrth.  or  fifth  elaa*.  he  nay  make  a 
reasonable  aHovaaee  to  the  po*t»a*ter  for  the 
niwary  eoat  of  derk-hire  ariaiag  from  «a^ 
dotiea.  The  Poatwia*tier-Geaeral  may  diacoatlnae 
any  poet-oAea  where  the  safety  aad  seeorlty  of 
the  poatal  serviee  aad  rwenae*  are  eBdaagcre.i 
from  any  eaoae.  or  where  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  reqolrealt. 

Wkat  PenMH  la  tkc  Pwtal  fierrW  Hay  !(«t  0*. 

No  postmaster,  aaslstant   postmaster  or  clerk 


employed  In  any  poet-ofllce,  may  be  a  mail- 
contractor  or  concerned  In  any  contract  for 
carrying  the  mail.  Ho  postmaster  can  act 
a*  an  agent  for  any  lottery  office,  or.  under 
any  pretense  of  parehase,  or  otherwise,  sell 
lottery -ticket*;  nor  can  he  receive  or  send  any 
lotterymcheme.  circular  or  ticket  free  of  postage, 
under  penalty  of  tM  for  each  violation  of  this 
regulation. 

ftalarfca  af  P«itaMst«n. 

The  ralarie*  of  postmasters  must  be  readjusted 
by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  once  in  two  yearn,  and 
in  special  cases  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  deem 
expedienL  The  salary  of  a  postmaster,  and  such 
other  expense*  of  the  postal  service  authoriaed 
by  law  a*  may  be  Incurred  by  him.  and  for  which 
RppmpriAtions  have  been  made  by  CongreMi.  may 
lie  dc<lncte(l  out  of  the  receipt*  of  his  ofH<"e, 
undfi  the  direction  uf  the  Po«tmakter-Gcneral. 


liaiwdhyalavof 
to 


to  wear  sack  aalf  < 

Every 

to    ha    approved  hj 
General,  for  the  aaf a  costody 
mail-mattferaad  thefaitkfal 
of  all  money  reecivad  by  hla*. 

U  any  persoa  wfllf ally 
tears  down  or  dsstioja  any  pahlie 
aasanlt*  a  lettcrveanier  while 
he  is  liable  to  proaeeatton.  a  ftaaoT 
f IM  nor  more  than  •l.Wti.  or  to 
from  one  to  three  years. 

The  Postmaster^caeral  aiay 
offices  for  the  reeelpC  and  delivery  of 
and  the  sale  of  posfs^e  stsM] 
within  any  poet^offloe  ddiver7. 
rules  and  regnlations  for  their  go' 


Ka  titfia  ta  LHtar-Carrfefa. 


No  extra  postage  or  carriers*  feca  awy  b* 
charged  or  collected  upon  any  mall-ssatter  col- 
lected or  delivered  by  carriers,  nor  can  any  pervoa 
employed  in  the  postal  service  receive  any  fees  or 
perquisites  on  account  of  duties  performed  hy 
him  in  hi*  official  position. 

All  expenses  of  lettcrcarriers.  brandi  (Alices 
and  receiving  boxes,  or  Incident  thereto,  are  kept 
and  reported  In  a  separate  account  by  the  post- 
master, and  the  Postmsster-Oeneral  Is  guided  fa 
the  expenditures  for  this  Kranch  of  the  senke  by 
the  income  derived  Irum  lU 


THE   JUDICIAL    8ERV1CI<: 


I  ^m^^ 


The  Attorney-General 


■'^-^^^■>;  v^  ■* 


s^^m- 


SSS5S5S^."il 


The  Judiciary  Department  of  the  United  States. 


EXEtXTH'E    deponmt 


■1h   three 

omccm.  Ill 

med  In  the  law. 

■  Solicitor 

f  tbc  Treu 

SnlkUor   a 

the   Treo 

iir7.   a    Solicitor 

qf  Inlerim 

Nmral  Solicitor, 

and    ao     I 

iBDiiTiDr   nl 

CUlroa  for  ibe 

Departmen 

ol    Slate. 

All  of  the  offl. 

etn  ibote 

de>t£iiUed 

ar«  appointed  bj 

Ihe  PnHitf 

nt.  eacb  nnd 

all  of  ttbom  bold 

Uclr  pOflt 

jear*.  niilcm  for 

■nfflclcnt  e 

oMthsjari! 

HWner  removed. 

Dat]«a  of  tb«  Attomey-OoDsral. 
It  la  Uie  dot;  of  Ibe  A Itome;- General  to  give  hlead>-icG  and  opinion 
npon  qneatlona  r>r  law  irhencver  required  bj  the  Preoldent.  No 
public  money  can  be  cipendnl  upon  any  bullfllng,  dte  or  land 
pnrcbared  by  the  Oovemmenl  on  which  to  erect  any  annory.  irFcnal. 
fort,  forll  Beat  Inn.  navy-yard.  cnatDm-bonM.llghlboDieorotherpabtlc 
balMlng  until  the  Altiirney-DcMeral.  in  writing,  decide*  npon  the 
nlidlty  of  the  land-title  and  the  Ugirlatiire  of  the  State  In  vhlchtbe 
land    ip  located  baa  given  It*  conicnl  to  •uch  pnrchine:  and  other 


The 


In  I 


nend  In  give 


t.  Incldd 


and  the  Secretary 


or  the  yavf,  oho  may  call  npon  him  for  legal  ■ 

Mml  of  the  qncaliona  of  law  referred  lo  the  Attorney- General,  he 
may  aubmit  to  bla  subordinate  o1Hcer»  for  examination  and  opinion, 
bnt  not  any  qneatlons  Involving  a  conalmctlon  of  the  Constitution  ol 
(be  L'niled  Statee,  and  hia   approval  of  tbclr  oplniana  la  required  to 

He  baa  a  general  mperlnlondence    over  diatrlct    attorney!  lai 


it  the  United  Stales  In  any  State  or  dl»tr!ct.  a 
In  their  dntlei.     Bbould  the  head  of  any  depart: 


the  al tendance  of  co 


i«el  In 


r  claim 


the  j^ 


y-Ocnen 


purpose,  and  regulittoni  fxitl  fur  the  ippainlmenC  and  preparation  of 
*nch  coonael.  He  may  alan  acnd  tbc  Solid  tor- General,  or  any  olUccr 
of  the  Departiaenl  of  Jiiatlce,  to  any  Stale  or  diatrlct  of  the  Unlled 
Slate*  lo  attend  la  Ibe  Intereata  of  the  Government  in  any  Federal  or 
State  court.  He  taa*  al*n  a  general  lupervlalan  of  Ibe  account'  of 
dlAlrict  aiiomey*.  mnrsbal*.  clerk*  or  olber  oRlcera  of  United  Statea 
cunrta.  lie  ahjll  alao  aign  all  reqalalllona  for  the  advance  or 
payment  of  all  moaeya  In  the  Treaaury,  appropriated  forthenaeof  the 
DepanmcnC  of  Jnatlce.  He  la  alu  aatborlaed  lo  publlab  In  book 
form,  from  lime  to  time,  aocb  opinion"  of  the  oBtcert  of  Ihe 
I>apartmenl  of  Jo*llce  a*  he  *hall  deem  yalnable  (or  preaervailon, 
wilb  Indeie*  and  foat-nole*,  Ibe  nark  lu  be  done  at  Ihe  Goieni- 
menl  Prlnllng-ofllce. 

At  Ihe  beginning  of  eicbregnUrnrtalon  of  Congreai,  be  baa  to  make 
B  report  of  ibe  buaineaa  of  the  Department  of  Juatlce  for  Ibe  laat  pre- 
ceding lacal  year.  Including  Ibe  eipenae  accounl*  of  Ibe  Federal 
conrta.  atatlnliee  of  crime  In  the  United  3tatea.  tbe  numherof  pending 
fiilla,  etc. :  alao  ■  report  of  the  additional  coanaci  and  altomeya 
employed  lo  »»li>(  In  United  Stales  law  caaea. 

The  offlcera  of  tbe  Department  of  Jnallce,  under  the  direction  of 
(be  Altomey-Oeaeral.  aball  aiiiat  in  perfonning  all  legal  aervlcea 
required  for  other  department*.  In  proaeculing  or  defending  govern- 
ment clolma.  aulta,  etc. ,  and  tbe  AlWmey -General  may  require  any 
eoUcltor  or  oncer  of  hia  deparlment  to  perform  any  duly  required 


the  Attorney -General  olberwiac  dlrei 
■bait    conduct    and    ar^e  aulta  ar 
n  Ibe  Supreme  Court,  and  aulta  In  I 
Government  ia  Intereated. 
veling  Bipensea  of  tbe  olBcera  of 


le  and  the  Solicitor 


THE    JL'DQES   OF  THE   UNITED    STATES   SlTl'REME   COURT. 
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aliens,  in  which  last-iuuned  eaMs  It  has  original, 
bat  not  exclualTe,  Jorisdiotion.  And  it  has, 
exclnalTely,  all  such  Juriadlctlon  of  salts  or  pro- 
ceedings affainst  embassadors,  or  other  pabllc 
ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic  ser- 
vants, as  a  court  of  law  can  have  consistently 
with  the  law  of  nations;  and  original,  but  not 
exclusive.  Jurisdiction  of  ail  suits  brought  by 
public  ministers  or  embassadors,  or  in  which  a 
consul  or  vice-consul  is  a  party. 

It  has  power,  also,  to  issue  writs  of  prohibition 
in  the  district  courts  when  proceedinir  *«  courts 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdictioa;  and  writs 
of  mandamus  in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles 
and  usages  of  law  to  any  courts  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  lo  persons 
holding  offloe  under  the  authority  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  where  a  State,  or  an  embassador,  or  other 
public  minister,  or  a  consul  or  vice-consul  Is  a 
party.  The  trial  of  Issues  of  fact  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  all  actions  at  law  against  eitisens  of  the 
the  United  States,  are  by  Jury.  The  laws  provide 
largely  for  the  character  of  the  practice  in  this 
Supreme  tribunal,  which  is  final  in  its  action  and 
decrees. 

What  b  Bcqiilred  of  Jadget. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
United  States  district  and  circuit  courts,  before 
entering  upon  their  public  duties,  are  solemnly 
sworn,  or  made  to  affirm,  that  they  will  admin- 
ister Justice  withoiA  respect  to  persons,  and  do 
equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  and  that 
they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and 
perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  them, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and  under- 
standing, agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

ContlnuBce  of  SaUry  In  Old  Age. 

None  of  these  Judges  may  exercise  the  pro- 
fession or  employment  of  counsel  or  attorney,  or 
be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  diso- 
bedience in  this  direction  is  deemed  a  high 
misdemeanor  and  treated  accordingly. 

When  any  one  of  these  Judges  resigns  his  offloe 
after  having  held  it  at  least  Mn  yean,  and  has 
attained  the  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  receives, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  same  salary 
that  was  by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation. 

MTbtontntoDlftrieto. 

The  United  States  are  divided  into  fifty-five 
federal  Judicial  districts.  A  district  Judge  is 
appointed  for  each  district  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
statutes.  Each  Judge  must  reside  in  the  district 
for  which  he  is  appointed.  The  records  of  the 
district  court  are  kept  at  the  place  where  it  Is 
held. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  in  suits, 
and  the  places  and  times  of  holding  such  courts, 
are  regulated  by  law.  The  law  also  provides  for 
the  government  of  the  Judges  in  holding,  changing 
or  postponing  courts,  according  to  circumstances. 

Bettiieti<mi  apoa  ClerkB. 

No  clerk,  assistant,  or  deputy  clerk  of  any 
United  States  court  Is  allowed  to  act  as  solicitor, 
proctor,  attorney  or  counsel  in  any  cause  pend- 
ing in  either  of  said  courts,  or  in  any  district  for 
which  he  is  acting  as  said  officer,  and,  if  he  does, 
he  may  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys  upon 
complaint. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
each  term  of  court,  the  clerk  is  required  to  for- 
ward to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  all 
Judgments  and  decrees,  to  which  the  United 
States  are  parties,  that  have  been  entered  in  said 
court  during  such   term,  showing  the  amount 


adjudged  or  decreed  in  each  case,  for  or  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  term  to  which  execution 
thereon  will  be  returnable. 

DatlM  of  Clerks. 

At  each  regular  session  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  clerk  presents  to  the  court  an 
account  of  all  moneys  remaining  therein  or  sub- 
ject to  its  order,  stating  in  detail  in  what  causes 
they  are  deposited,  and  in  what  causes  payments 
have  been  made. 

In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Judges  the 
clerks  administer  oaths  to  all  persons  who  identify 
papers  in  admiralty  causes. 

The  Attorney-General  eaerdaes  general  supers 
visory  powers  over  the  accounts  of  clerks  and 
other  officers  of  United  States  courts. 

Judges  of  district  courts,  in  cases  of  absence  or 
sickness,  hold  terms  of  court  for  each  other,  with 
the  same  powers  and  effects  as  if  held  in  their  own 
district. 

Valtod  SUtM  (Hrenit  Courts. 

The  Judicial  districts  of  the  Unite4  States  are 
divided  into  nine  circuits.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  allotted  among  these  circuits 
by  an  order  of  that  court.  For  each  circuit  there 
is  also  appointed  a  circuit  Judge,  who  has  the 
same  power  and  Jurisdiction  as  the  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  allotted  to  the  circuit. 

Circuit  courts  are  usually  held  in  each  Judicial 
district  of  the  United  SUtes,  (see  District  Courts), 
and  are  presided  over  by  the  circuit  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  or  by  the  circuit 
Judge,  or  by  the  district  Judge  of  the  district 
sitting  alone,  or  by  any  two  of  said  Judges  sitting 
together. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  each  Justice  of  that  court,  to  attend 
at  least  one  term  of  the  circuit  court  in  each 
district  of  the  circuit  to  which  he  is  allotted 
during  every  period  of  two  years.  Cases  may  be 
heard  and  tried  by  each  of  the  Judges  holding  a 
circuit  court  sitting  apart,  by  direction  of  the 
presiding  Justice  or  Judge,  who  designates  the 
business  to  be  done  by  each. 

Circuit  courts  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  In 
the  different  districts  of  the  same  circuit.  Special 
terms  are  arranged  in  certain  circuits  of  the 
United  States.  The  law  also  regulates  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  district  Judges  may  sit  in 
circuits,  in  cases  of  error  or  appeal  from  their 
owm  decisions;  when  suits  may  be  transferred 
from  one  circuit  to  another;  when  causes  may  be 
certified  back  to  the  courts  from  which  they  came, 
and  under  what  circumstances  circuit  Justices 
may  hold  courts  of  other  circuits  at  the  request 
of  another  circuit  Justice,  or  when  no  Justice  has 
been  allotted  to  a  circuit,  after  a  vacancy  occurs. 

The  circuit  Judge  of  each  circuit,  except  in  cases 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  appoints  a  clerk 
for  each  circuit  court.  The  court  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  circuit  clerks,  appoints  deputy 
clerks,  and  both  clerks  and  deputies  are  governed 
by  the  regulations  concerning  district  clerks  and 
their  deputies. 

Dliirlct  Attoraeyi. 

In  nearly  every  district  where  United  States 
circuit  and  disttict  courts  are  established 
throughout  the  nation,  the  President  appoints  a 
person  learned  in  the  law  to  act  as  attorney  for 
the  United  States  in  such  district,  who  holds  his 
position  for  four  years,  and  is  sworn  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  his  office. 

it  is  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to 
prosecute,  in  his  district,  all  delinquents  for 
crimes  and  offenses  cognisable  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  all  civil 
actions  in  which  the  United  States  are  concerned. 


and,  unless  otherwise  Instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  in  ail  suits  or  proceedings  pending  in 
his  district  against  collectors  or  other  officers  of 
the  revenue,  for  any  act  done  by  them  or  for  the 
recovery  of  money  exacted  by  or  paid  to  such 
officers,  and  by  them  paid  into  the  Treasury.  On 
instituting  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine, 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  he  is  required  to  imme- 
diately transmit  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  Also,  immediately 
after  the  dose  of  every  term  of  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  for  his  district,  he  forwards  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  (except  in  certain  cases, 
as  provided  by  law)  a  full  and  particular  state- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  certificates  of  the 
clerks  of  the  respective  courts,  of  all  causes 
pending  in  said  courts,  and  of  ail  causes  decided 
therein  during  the  term  in  which  the  United  States 
are  party. 

Msrshals  and  their  Datlet. 

A  marshal  is  appointed  in  nearly  every  district, 
by  the  President,  and  holds  his  office  for  four 
years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  marshal  of  each  district  to 
attend  the  district  and  circuit  courts  when  In 
session,  and  to  execute  throughout  the  district  all 
lawful  precepts  directed  to  him  and  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  he  has 
power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  his  du^. 

The  marshals  and  their  deputies  have,  in  each 
State,  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs  and  their  depu- 
ties,  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  a  marshal  dies,  his  deputies  continue  to  per- 
form their  official  duties,  and  are  held  responsible 
for  their  acts  under  the  bond  of  the  deceased 
marshal,  the  same  as  if  he  were  still  alive. 

Marshals  and  their  deputies  whose  term  of  office 
expires,  or  who  are  removed,  have  legal  power  to 
execute  all  processes  remaining  In  their  hands. 

Within  a  month  before  the  commencement  of 
each  term  of  the  circuit  and  district  couru  in  his 
district,  every  marshal  is  required  to  make 
returns  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
proceedings  had  upon  all  writs  of  execution  or 
other  processes  in  his  hands  for  the  collection  of 
moneys  adjudged  and  decreed  to  the  United 
States,  respectively,  by  such  courts.  And  every 
marshal  to  whom  any  execution  upon  a  Judgment 
in  any  suit  for  moneys  due  on  account  of  the 
Post-Offlce  Department  has  been  directed,  is 
required  to  make  returns  to  the  sixth  auditor, 
whenever  he  directs,  of  the  proceedings  which 
have  taken  place  upon  such  process  of  execution. 

When  Tarucles  Oeenr. 

Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  or  marshal  within  any  circuit,  the 
circuit  Justice  of  such  circuit  may  fill  it,  and  the 
person  so  appointed  serves  until  an  appointment 
is  made  by  the  President;  and  the  marshal  thus 
appointed  must  give  a  bond,  as  if  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  bond  shall  be 
approved  by  the  circuit  Justice,  and  tiled  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Jviet. 

Jurors  chosen  to  serve  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  In  each  State  respectively,  must 
possess  the  same  qualifications  (subject  to  modifi- 
cations), and  be  entitled  to  the  same  exemptions, 
as  the  Jurors  in  the  highest  court  of  law  in  such 
State  may  have  and  be  entitled  to  at  the  time 
when  such  Jurors  for  ^ervice  in  the  United  States 
courts  are  summoned:  and  they  are  selected  by 
ballot,  lot.  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  such  State  court,  so  far  as  that  mode 
may  be  found    practicable   In  a  United   States 
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UFFICEKS   AND   OTHERS   WHO   FBEQDEMT   A   CODRT   BOOH. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
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or  the  new  work  was  llld  July  i.  ISSI,  wllh  nn  oddrcua  by  Danlt'l 
Webilcr.     The  itruiture  wm  completed  1u  1887. 

The  whole  edltlce  hia  an  saltern  rrouE.  and  Ita  entire  letiEIb  \r'  TS1 
feel  faur  Inches,  and  lt>  gnuleit  depth.  Including  eicpa  and  purllcoea. 
If  148  feci.  The  building  cnvera  itnol  three  and  ■  half  Bcres  urground. 
The  main  or  old  portion  1»  buill  of  undslone,  painted  white,  and  the 
Mtcnalona  are  of  white  marble,  >]l|{hl1y  variegated  with  blue.     Tbe 

ias'4  feet.  The  top  of  [bU  dome  la  aormnunted  by  CrawfoTd'a 
bronze  sUIUe  of  Liberty,  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  Inxide 
of  the  Capitol   is  liberally  decorated  with  freacoca,  seulplurei  and 


Tbc 


Inalde  i 


The  cbamt 


ipled  by  the  United  Stalea  Senate  la  sltnaled  in 
the  center  of  tbe  norlhen)  eiU'IitlDo  of  (be  Capitol :  la  of  rectangular 
[arm.  being  over  113  feet  lb  length,  more  tban  eighty  feet  In  widih. 
and  thirty-all  feel  In  height.  The  gallerleg  aurroundlng  It  will  aeat 
I.tOOpersont. 

Tbe  Hnuae  of  Representattre*  occnpUf  the  center  of  the  aontbem 
eilcnalon  of  the  Capitol,  and  Is  139  feet  long,  ninety. three  feel  wide 
and  tblrty-ali  feet  high.     Tbe  gillerles  will  aeat  1.000  people. 

The  Snprvme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  bold*  its  seeslons  in  the 
old  Senate  chamber,  on  the  eut  aide  or  the  north  wlni;  of  the  central 
building.  It  19  a  aemlclreukr  apartment.  eeventy-Bvo  feel  long  and 
Forty-live  feet  high.  Tbe  former  nail  of  Repreaeotatlvet.  alao  of  a 
aeml-circnbir  form,  ninely-all  feet  long,  and  Hfly-atien  feel  bigb, 
la  In  the  aontb  wing  of  the  central  building,  and  la  uaed  as  a 
depository  for  tbe  blatarlcal  etalnos  contributed  by  the  eeveral 
States,  In  nccordanee  with  the  Innltallon  of  Congreas.  lu  18M,  with 
other  atatnary  and  painting!.  It  la  eonaldered  tbe  mort  aUltly  and 
beaailful  apartment  In  the  Capitol. 

The  Library  of  Congreaa  Is  another  allracUve  room,  ninety-one 
and  a  halt  feel  long,  thirty-four  feet  wide  and  thirty-eight  feet  high, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rotnnda,  logi-iber  with  two  wings,  each 
ninety  and  a  balf  feet  lanK,  iweniy-ninc  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

Tbe  Capi:nl  gniiinda  coicr  an  area  of  Sfty-one  and  a  balf  acrea, 
handsomely  Uld  ool,  and  containing  a  great  vaHely  of  trees. 
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n  painted  wbiCe,  Its  designer  waa  Mr.  Junei 
idled  lu  It  a  resemblance  lo  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Duka 
rest  Britain.  It  cnnUlna  two  alorlea  and  a  baae- 
long  and  elgbty-sli  feet  wide.  The  portico  on  the 
pported  by  eight  colnmna  of  the  loolc  order  of 
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THE   PASSAGE   OF   A   BILL  THSOUGU   OJXGRESS. 


TTiti  1pr«lrrT—1i  "  If  thm  *r»  ao  o^J«eti«M. 
Ute  M;  «iil  b«  nmd  by  the  Clerk. ** 

TKZT  or  TSB  nu. 

Tb«  CVrk  nn«S  m  follovt: 

'  -  be  It  tttiMftmi  IfT  tiut  VnAle  and  Room  of 
iU(«r«M»tAUv«a  of  Uie  Vajwad  M«te«  ««f  AoMfVa 
ta  Cfmtrrrm  >jw».mM»<l.  Tito  tptrm  i  wm^hi  i^  h«rci>j 
fr»nt««l  U>  Rotert  flwc«(.  TIimbm  P.  '^Ude  ajkd 
ioiui  Q.  A.  H««!«c  t/j  er^futnaet  ajid  maiwfin  a 
MlntaatiAl  dam  aeroM  tbe  5ipp«wiaii«t  nrcr. 
thPi!<»  mil««  Utl<>w  thf  ritj  of  P'«pplev«,  In  Um 
eoanty  of  I»maz  aod  Mai«  of  Wtwy/oitla. 

' '  .HBT-rios  S.  Tbe  •ami  dam  sbaJl  b«  oHMtnMtcd 
of    natarmi    ^UM*t  ajid   timber,   and   earth,   pvs    . 
t/.»ff*th#T    an    mb-work.    and   extend   tvAn    the    i 
pmrvMtc  ea^it  nbor*  of  tbe  !Clppe«li*«t  nrer.  at  a    ■ 
^#iBt  known  aA  Winkle'i  ford.  U*  thv  «c*t  (ttaore 
of  «aid  river  to  a  pv/iat  known  a«  the  northeaet 
eom«;r  of  Tripp**  farm 

-  -  HBr.-Tios  i  Tbe  laiwlji  likel  j  to  be  overflowed 
by  ntAMon  of  the  ofm^itnietion  of  the  aaid  dam  are 
8vamp-land«.  own««l  by  the  State  of  Wuconnln: 
and  the  mid  K/«bert  ftweet.  Tbomaa  P.  Glade  and 
John  <^  A.  Hweet,  their  hein  and  meea— or».  are 
herv-by  antboruwd  and  reqwred  to  baild  and 
maintain  atronir  and  Mibvtantial  djkea,  or  le«-«e« 
alonff  the  line  of  the  bank*  of  aaid  rircr.  between 
the  rir«:r  and  Mid  awamp-land*.  to  prerent  the 
orerfl'^w  of  tbe  river  Into  Raid  awampa. 

"  Hbttiov  i.  There  i*  aJjio  appropriated  to  the 
•aid  K/«bert  llwect,  Thomaa  P.  Glade  and  John  <^. 
A.  HwMrt.  to  aid  In  the  oonstroction  of  Wkid  dam 
and  drken,  or  leree«.  the  som  of  tli.tM.  to  be 

Eld  fnitn  moneys  in  tbe  Treaaary  of  the  United 
iteii  not  otherwise  appropriated.  ** 
'me  w</r>l  of  explanation  which  was  not  i^ranied 
to  the  Houiw  by  Hmlth.    The  parties  named  la 
this  bill  were  brutberB-in  taw  to  Smith. 

BErSBKBO  TO  A  COHaiTTSK. 

The  Speaker:  "  If  there  Is  no  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  «ent  Ut  Committee  on  Apprupriationii.  ** 

A  Memijer:  "  I  move  that  It  be  ordered  printed 
and  iMmt  to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce. " 

Am^ther  Member:  "  I  necond  that  motion.** 

The  yean  and  nay^  beln*  called  for.  the  motion 
pri'valleil.  Hmith  himself  v«Kinir  in  thealBrmatire. 

That  aflem'jon  Smith's  bill  was  sent  to  the 
ro^nn  of  the  (;ommltte«  on  Commeree  by  a  m***- 
senirer.  with  other  bills  that  had  been  referred 
to  them  durinir  ^^  ^7* 

THE  WOUC  or  THS  VOWMX, 

Smith  had  a  lot»hy  force  at  the  capital,  a 
number  of  perw^nal  friends  fixmi  SmithUi«n  and 
Poppleton.  who  knew  the  value  of  Smith's  pn>J<vt 
to  the  interentw  of  their  respective  towns  and 
their  own  pockets.  Ostensibly  the  snrroandinir 
Ciuntry  was  to  be  i^reatl  v  benehted  by  the  paiMa«rn 
of  the  bill.  S*tw  the  lobby  went  to  work  in  KWtd 
earnest.  They  ailvtM:ate«l  the  ra<ASure  to  every 
memijer  of  the  iluu^  who  would  listen  to  them. 
Th**y  were  liberal  in  dinners,  wine*  and  dinars. 
Thf-y  h^  an  aivumtrnt  U>  meet  every  objection.  It 
wait  not  a  trumfH-ry  affair.  A  whole  district 
woul'l  be  beni'flKNl;  towns  would  fl«/uriMh. 
farin**n  lie  en'*<mra<ced.  commerce  be  increa«ed. 
and  laf>«>r  fnli-«te<l.  They  all  uiulerHt<MKi  the 
m**rit4  of  tbe  bill.  Smith  was  mixlcnt:  he  only 
Itleailed  the  bent  Intreitts  of  his  cmntituents. 
Glade,  one  of  the  parties  named  In  the  bill,  was 
there.  He  icot  in  H'lme  irood  arguments  also. 
Smith  knew  two  or  three  of  the  Ci>mmittee  on 
Cominenre.  and  by  his  manly  bearinfc  and  quiet 
demeanor  tfave  them  a  favorable  impression  of 
himself. 

TUB  BILL  BBrOBB  THE  COMMrTTEB. 

When  the  full  bill  came  up  in  the  c<jmmittee  for 
con-tidi'ration.  Hmith  was  re<|Uested  to  be  present 
with  one  or  two  of  his  friends  to  explain  any- 
thlnfr  that  mlicbt  lie  deemed  questionable.  Smith 
and  his  friendn  did  their  best  to  Cf>nvince  the 
eominittee  of  the  fairness  and  utility  of  the 
measure.      They     described     the     icei>iniiphlcal 

Kixitton  with  neat  diairrams,  and  the  commercial 
iNTeMts  with  nlcely-arraniced  statistics.  They 
r*aire<wnte<l  th**  value  of  the  NippewisHCt  river 
\t*\nw  the  pn>fM»!«e«l  dam  as  already  worthless  for 
corrimenrial  pun^^iiMis— a  thinir  of  swamps  and 
shoult  snd  bars.  They  pointed  with  raurh 
••nthuMiAsm  U>  the  increase^i  value  of  lots  and 
InndH  ma^le  available  by  makinir  the  river 
nnvitcablf  nb«)ve  thedam.  The  committee  courte- 
ou!4ly  diMmiH<MMl  Smith  and  his  friends,  and  then 
dl<MriisMK|  the  question  of  reportiniir  the  bill 
fovorably  to  the  House.  One  or  two  oppO!«ltlon 
nicmtNTs  anniM  aicainst  the  measure  on  nolttiral 
(rnMindt.  and  «»ne  or  two  more  obJ'*cte<l  otherwise, 
but  the  vaIu(>  of  the  levi^es  or  dykes  to  the  com- 
rncn-i'  of  that  section  of  country  was  a  >ttn>nK 
artnimcrit.  The  chairman  thouirht  the  Improve- 
ment wax  richly  worth  the  sum  it  would  c«»^t  for 
\t*  itroinotion  of  coininen>e  in  the  Northwest. 
He  hail  known  railroads  that  pronilnefl  Ichm  to 
receive  Inrire  irrants  of  land  and  irreat  HulMidies 
of  money  without  a  murmur  of  oppoMtion.  Now 
10.  OW)  ix'ople  and  JOO  farms  were  to  be  benefited  by 


of    an 

betj<rred  in 

■eb  or  railroads  lapnitlallT. 

to  their  relative  hmikmmm.    ±  nll- 

y  neethjd  more  help  than  a  steambnat 

always  sot  It.    He  tboald  vote  for 

a  oaeof  the  eonuuctcc.  or  as  ita 

with  hi*  eaatniy  vx>te.    Thca  the  vote 

It   stood   Ave  to  three  befocv 
voted:  then  It  stood  Mz  to 


or  nu  oo: 


Sext  day  the  cbairvaa  of 
Coounerec  stoud  np  in  the  Hi 
rcp'jrted  Smith's  bill  wtthoat 

The  Hooseweat  into 
that  afteraofja  to 
for  special  objccta.  Soelth's  biU 
Smith  wft*  A  linle  nerroaa.  It  is 
an  important  victory. 
BKrce  was  made  ap  of  BMa  of 
•enw  and  abilitv.  and  their 
on  the  side  of  the  doadaaat  poUtieal  party  in  the 
Hvose.  Bat  bow  the  Wll  had  to  raa  the  gaaatlet 
of  the  cBUre  Hoase  fncnda  and  foesL  Sauih 
made  aa  able  plea  la  behalf  of  IL  aad  Us  eot- 
leacoe  iBenaoat  aude  another.  Oae  or  two 
Eastern  membem.  with  pardoaable  sectioaal 
Indifference,  briefly  objected  to  the  West 
ewallowinjT  up  so  mach  of  the  pabUc  money;  bat 
an  oliJ  stalwart  veteraa  from  Maasaehosecta  aaid 
that  the  Eaat  had  no  reaaoa  to  be  ■shametl  of  the 
West  and  its  eaergetic  eoBUoereial  proeperity. 
Tbe  two  sections  were  ao  loader  divided  ia  their 
iaterehta.  Xaaaachwetu  waa  the  older  aad  the 
better  caltlvated  State  la  the  matter  of  latelleet 
and  commercial  affairs,  bat  Wlacoasia  waa  fast 
overtakiB«  aay  of  the  Xew  Kngland  States  in  both 
of  these  advantacca.  Then  he  woaad  ap  with  aa 
oratorical  slap  at  New  York's  oveigiowa  steam 
tikkp  and  railroad  moaopoliea,  and  aaid  he  ahoold 
vote  for  Smith's  MIL  Two  or  three  other  gentle- 
Biaa  spoke  of  Wisconsin  in  the  moat  favorable 
termsb  Her  war  record  was  briefly  reviewed  and 
compared  favorably  with  her  acricoltoral. 
man  uf acta  rinff  aad  political  posit  ioa  in  the 
L'nion.  Xanv  members  listened  to  the  diacoasloa 
with  perfect  ladiffereaee.  Oae  aiaa  samestcd  aa 
amenlment  by  striking  oat  the  appropriation. 
This  bit  of  wairgery  caused  a  veneral  smile  aad 
hastened  the  vote  on  the  MIL  The  reaa  and  nays 
were  called  for  and  taken:  the  bill  received  a 
handsonte  majoritv  on  the  qaestion  of  reporting 
it  favorably  to  the  House,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee rrMc. 

One  secret  of  the  sooeess  of  Smith's  bill,  thus 
far.  is  found  in  the  real  benefit  that  it  propoiwd 
to  bring  to  everybody  living  above  the  nam:  the 
popnlatlon  below  the  dam  had  not  yet  found  oat 
enough  abont  It  to  oppose  it  intelligently. 

^>n  the  following  day.  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  was  dnly  reported  to  the 
assembled  House,  and  the  bills  favorably  paased 
upon  by  the  committee  were  called  up  in  rotation 
for  action  by  the  House.  That  is.  the  members 
moved  the  second  reading  of  each  one  as  it  came 
up.  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

I>ebate  followed  the  second  reading.  Some  of 
the  bills  were  discuapted  at  length :  some  were  laid 
on  tbe  table:  some  were  postp<ined;  others  were 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 

Cut  upon  their  passage.  One  or  two  were  passed 
y  good  majorities.  One  or  two  more  were 
recommitted  to  their  respective  committees  for 
further  consideration  and  amend  menL 

A  srsBCH  cf  raroh  or  tub  box. 

Smith's  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Benson 
good-naturedly  spoke  in  favor  of  its  passage.  He 
had  been  in  Ctrngrees  one  or  two  terms,  and 
always  spoke  to  the  point  and  pleasantly.  In 
consideration  of  its  having  favorably  passed  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  felt  it  doe  to  his  colleague  (Smith) 
and  the  State  which  they  both  represented,  to 
move  its  third  reading  and  passage  by  the  House. 

An  opposition  member,  from  a  district  in 
another  portion  of  the  Union,  wished  to  know  if 
the  lobby  had  come  well-primed  to  urge  this  bill 
thniugh  the  House. 

Ben<(on  indlKnantly  repelled  the  insinuation  of 
corrupting  influences.  The  pariies  named  in  the 
bill  were  business  men  in  g«>o<l  standing— not 
millionaires,  and  men  who  had  no  money  to  throw 
away  in  buying  votes  for  a  paltry  sum  of  tli.OUO. 
Suppo<«e  they  had  a  prospective  money  interest  in 
the  bill.  So  lad  every  business  man  in  the 
county.  The  lobby  were  a  unit  in  advocating  the 
measure,  and  not  a  word  of  genuine  opp<i<4ition 
had  »>een  heard  except  from  the  o|)iw>nents  of  the 
dominant  party  in  this  House.  "I."  Haid  Benson, 
in  conclu^i<»n.  "  I  move.  sir.  that  the  bill  go  to  a 
thlnl  reading  and  be  put  upon  its  paiHage. " 

Smith  seconded  the  motion.  The  crisis  had 
come  In  the  House,  but  he  felt  rather  sure  of 
suw-cKs.  The  men  from  below  the  dam  hAd  not 
been  heard  from.  The  other  eight  members  fr<im 
Wlnconsin  knew  of  no  good  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  paM,  and  they  said  little  or  nothing  in 


oobb  to 

Aday  kiter.  Ssalih's  MIL  with  oCkcrs.  is  taken 
to  the  Seaate  Cluaiher  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoase 
of  Bcpceaeatatives  aad  handed  to  the  Pecntary  of 
The  latter  oflker.  at  the  proper  tiMe. 
to  the  Seaate  the  raeeipt  of  theae  Mils, 
which  have  bcca  seat  to  that  braach  of  Coagiija* 
for  it*  cooearrmce.    As  the  title  of  each  is  read. 

or  to  be  laid  oa  the  table,  or  to  be  read  la  fall  a 
first  or  a  flrst  aad  sec»iad  tiase. 

A  Seaator.  hcartag  the  title  of  Sadth's  Mil 
rsqanfed  that  It  he  read  ia  fuIL 
It  read,  the  leastor  moved  that  the  bill  he  seat 
to  the  Committee  oa  Comawree. 

red  that  it  go  to  the  Corn- 


withdrew  his 


*  micss  ohjectloa  is 
to  the  Ooauaittca 


irfeiied  to 


BMtioa. 

The  PreeideBt: 
Mil  wlU   be   seat 
priatioBB.** 

So  oae  objected:  aad  the  bUI 
the  Oo— mittee  oa  Appropristioas 

pnwwAL  uuBMiimaB  vim  a  cosrai 

Oae  of  the  Seaator*  from  WlaeonsiB  waa  on  this 
committee.  When  flndth  learacd  the  refereace 
of  hb  Mil  la  the  Seaate.  he  aoaght  the  Seaator 
from  Wtseoasia.  with  whom  he  had  considerable 
aequaiataaee:  had  a  eoafereace  with  him  la 
regard  to  its  awrlts.  and  reported  the  aetioa  of 
the  Hoase  Comasittees  and  the  Hooae  la  detalL 
8oB>e  of  Saiith's  lobhv  friends  also  interviewed 
the  Seaator  from  Wisconsin,  aad  farorahly 
impressed  him  with  the  aieriu  of  the  eatcrpriae. 

Ia  the  aftemooa  of  the  followiag  day.  Sadth's 
Mil  was  brought  up  ia  the  committee.  Sntth 
was  not  preaent.  aor  was  it  acoesaary.  He  had 
fully  explaiaed  matters  to  the  Senator  from  his 
State.  Whea  the  Mil  had  been  nmd  by  the  derk 
of  the  coiaailttee.  the  atembers  of  the  committee 
aaturally  tamed  to  the  Senator  from  Wlsroasia. 
with  gentlemanly  deference,  aad  he  briefly  aad 
comprehensively  expressed  a  favorable  opiajoa  of 
it.  Smith  could  BOt  have  done  better.  The  State 
would  really  derive  benefit  from  the  paasagfi  of 
the  bill.  He  would  aot  deprecate  the  valae  of  aay 
other  paMIc  work  authorised  by  Coacreas.  bat 
this  comparatively  Insignificant  appropriatioa 
would  have  aa  effect  upon  the  Intereets  of  later> 
Stmte  commerce  far  outside  of  Wisconsin.  The 
whole  Union  was  more  or  lees  benefited, 
frequently,  by  Uiese  little  aids  to  commeree. 

One  of  the  committee  objected  to  the  largeness 
of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  Ia  his 
opinion  the  dam  and  dykes  ought  not  to  enst 
more  than  the  amount  named  in  the  htU.  bat  the 
parties  to  be  benefited  directlv  by  this  approprisr 
tion  and  improvement  ought  to  pay  at  least  oae- 
third  of  the  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
He  profMsed  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  oat 
''tiyOW.**  and  substituting  therefor  "tlt.tM." 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment.  Only  the  week  before  he  had  aiwlsted 
the  objecting  Senator  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion in  a  bill  of  a  similar  character,  bat  of  no 
more  merit  than  this.  He  made  a  little  speech,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  nlraardly  spirit  in  pablie 
enterprises,  under  a  senseless  err  of  *  *  retrench- 
ment and  reform."  He  begged  permission  to 
introduce  a  witness  to  show  that  •IS.OM  was  the 
Mnallest  possible  sum  that  could  be  benellciallv 
expended  in  making  the  Nippewiaset  river  navi- 
gable  for  boats.  The  parties  who  requested  the 
passage  of  the  bill  had  asked  nothing  for  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  wharves  and  piers  at 
Poppleton  or  Smithtown.  They  were  wflling  to 
bear  the  burden  of  this  expense  themselves.  He 
sent  a  messenger  for  one  of  Smith's  lobby,  a 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  entire  county  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  The  committee  questioned  him 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  that  tl&.Mt 
would  accomplish.  He  said  it  might  poiMdbly 
build  the  dam.  and.  perhaps,  most  of  the  dykes, 
vet  he  thought  that  fSO.OOO  would  be  none  too 
much  to  flnlidi  the  work  proposed :  but  the  county 
would  willingly  make  up  any  deficiency  remaining 
after  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation. 

FAVORABLE  OOJfSIDERATIOB  BT  THE  COVVnTBB. 

The  committee  was  favorably  imnressed  by  this 
testimony,  and  the  Senator  cheerfully  withdrew 
his  proposed  amendment.  No  other  objection 
WAS  made  to  the  hill  as  It  came  fn»m  the  House. 
One  member  of  the  committee  thought  the  matter 
should  have  been  put  into  the  general  appropria 
tion  for  rivers  and  harbors:  but  that  was  all. 
A  vote  was  taken  on  the  concurrence  of  tbe  com- 
mittee on  the  merits  of  the  measure.    There  are 
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alwa j8  members  of  committees  who  talk  and  rote 
a^fdin^t  the  dominant  party  in  ComrreMit.  Thera 
wa«  one  in  thiM  committee,  and  he  voted  acrainttt 
Smith's  bill.  Otherwise  the  committee  airreed 
unanimoiuly  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

Next  day  the  chairman  of  the  committee  so 
reported  it  to  the  Senate,  without  amendment. 

The  Tenure-of -Office  law  belnir  then  under  con- 
sideration, a  Senator  moved  that  8mith'»  bill  be 
read  a  second  time,  ordered  printed,  and  laid  on 
the  table  for  future  consideration.  To  this  the 
Senate  agreed. 

Several  davs  passed,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Tenure-of-OIAce  law  was  vigorously  and  exten- 
sively preraed. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
comiin.  who  had  considered  Smith's  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  having  In  the 
meantime  conferred  with  Smith,  called  up  the  Nip- 
pewiaset  rlver<lam  bill  for  a  third  reading. 

ThiM  motion  brought  the  bill  squarely  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  recited 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  favorably  recom- 
mending it  for  passage  without  amendment,  and 
also  the  favor  with  which  it  had  passed  the 
House.  He  briefly  dwelt  upon  the  benefit  which 
the  bill  endeavorM  to  confer  upon  a  large  class  of 
Intelligent  and  industrious  oitisens  in  Lomax 
county  and  upon  the  interests  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  the  civil  service  and 
tenure-of -office  questitms  deeply  agitated  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  debates  had  been 
exciting  and  tedious,  and  the  minds  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  tilled  with  conltlcting  views  upon  these 
subjects.  They  gave  little  attention  to  minor 
matterx;  hence  the  explanations  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  easilv  served  to  settle  any  doubts 
of  the  constitutionality  or  practical  benefits  of 
Smith's  bill. 

So  the  bill  was  read  a  third  Ume  and  put  upon 
its  Anal  passage  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
vote  on  its  passage  stood:  Yeas,  87,  nays,  13, 
absent  or  not  voting.  13. 

Then  the  Secretuy  of  the  Senate  announced 
that  the  bill  had  passed 

An  hour  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  and  the  Vice-Presi* 
dent  had  signeii.  the  House  bill  to  construct  a  dam 
across  the  Nippewisset  river.  In  Lomax  county, 
Wisconsin. 

BIOinCD  THK  BOLL. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  thereupon  signed 
Smith's  bill  also,  and  it  was  dlspatctied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  nis  approval  or 
veto.-    (See  ' '  Duties  of  the  President ") 

A  day  or  two  subsequent  to  this,  the  President's 
Private  Secretary  appeared  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  announced  that  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  bill  to  build  a  dam 
across  the  Nippewisset  river,  in  Lomax  county, 
Wisconsin. 

Smith  was  happy,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tion<  of  hlN  friends  for  so  successfully  getting  his 
flrst  bill  safely  through  Congress,  within  ten  days. 

Smith  now  owns  two  steamboat  lines  on  the 
Nippewisset  river 

A  Bill  of  General  Interest. 

nr  THB  HOU8K. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed,  and  thus  approved,  a  bill,  which  had  been 
regularly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1X70,  and  for  other 
purposes. " 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1M9.  at  the  flrst  session  of 
the  Porty-flrst  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Pawes,  from  Massachusetts, 
addressed  the  speaker  as  follows:  "  I  axk  unani- 
mous consent  to  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  a  bill  making  available  an  appro- 
priation heretofore  made  for  furniture  for  the 
Presidential  Mansion.     The  appropriation  made 


at  the  last  session  of  Congress  cannot  be  made 
available  until  next  July,  unless  this  bill  is 
passed." 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dawes,  who  was  at 
that  time  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  o( 
the  House  on  Appropriations,  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  piece  of  legislation.  He  also  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  fioutwell,  who 
stated  that  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  previous 
session,  mentioned  above,  had  been  referred  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv  for  his  views, 
and  that  the  comptroller  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  money  appropriated  to  purchase 
furniture  for  the  President's  House  could  not  be 
drawn  before  Julv  1,  1860.  The  Secretary  also 
requested  that  a  bill  similar  to  that  now  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dawes  might  be  passed  by  Congress. 

The  House  received  the  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Dawes,  which  was  read  a  flrst  and  second  time, 
without  opposition.  It  was  in  substance  as 
follows* 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<<e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  925,000 
appropriated  by  the  act  approved  March  S,  1809, 
entitled  *  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1870,'  for  the  purpose  of 
refurnishing  the  President's  House,  may  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose  without  increasing  the 
amount. " 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  asked:  "Can  the 
gentleman  name  what  is  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  White  House  this  year*" 

Mr.  Dawes  replied:  "There  has  been  none 
made  by  this  Congren.    The  last  Congress  appro- 

f»rlated  §25,000— the  usual  amount  at  the  coming 
n  of  a  new  administration.    It  has  never  been 
less  than  that.    On  one  occasion  it  was  more. " 

No  further  remarks  being  made,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engrowed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  being  engrossed,  it  was  accordingly  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed  by  the  House  as  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dawes. 

For  some  unexplained  cause,  Mr.  Dawes  then 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  House 
hod  passed  the  bill,  and  also  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  such  vote  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  bill  was  now  ready  to  go  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence,  amendment  or  defeat. 

Df  TBB  8BKATB. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  Senate,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  its  Clerk.  Mr.  McPherson,  announcing  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  making  available  an 
appropriation  heretofore  made  for  furniture  for 
the  Presidential  Mansion,  and  requesting  the 
concurrence  therein  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said  "  That  is  a  very 
short  bill,  and  I  move  that  it  be  taken  up  at  once 
and  acted  upon.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
pass  it,  because  the  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  cannot  be  used  in  the 
firesent  flscal  year  as  the  law  stands.  This  bill 
s  merely  to  allow  the  money  to  be  used  at 
once." 

He  then  called  attention  to  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  to  the 
unavailability  of  the  appropriation  in  its  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Stewart,  referring  to  the  bill,  said:  "It  had 
better  be  read. " 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  was  then  considered  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Conkllng  said:  "Let  us  hear  the  letter  read 
of  which  the  chairman  told  us. " 

The  Chief  Clerk  then  read  Secretary  Boutwell's 
letter  in  reference  to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said:  "I  notice  that  the  bill 
reads  that  'the  sum  of  925.000,  etc..  Im  hereby 
made  available  for  such  purpose.'  It  is  available 
now.  but  not  until  the  close  of  the  flscal  year:  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
amend  it.  I  move  to  amend  it  bv  inserting  after 
the  word  'available'  the  words,  'during  the 
present  fiscal  year. ' " 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  bill  was  next  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
amended,  and  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
amendment. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  amendment  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

So  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

IM  THK  HOUSB. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  bv  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  Uorham,  announced  to  the  House  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  he  was  directed  to  ask  the  concurrence 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Dawes  said:  "I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  just  returned  from  the  Senate  may 
be  taken  up,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
concurred  in. 

Messrs.  Kerr,  Brooks,  and  others  objected. 

IN  TUB  SBXATB. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  same  da v, 
said:  "In  regrard  to  the  bill  authorixing  the 
•25.000  appropriated  for  furnishing  the  President's 
House  to  be  used  during  the  current  year,  which 
we  sent  back  to  the  other  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, I  understand  that  it  cannot  be  got  up  in  the 
House,"— owing  to  the  objections  of  Messrs. 
Kerr,  Brooks  and  others,—* '  and  It  is  sent  back  to 
me  informally,  with  the  request  that  it  be  passed 
as  it  is.  I  move,  therefore,  regarding  the  oill  as 
here  by  unanimous  consent,  that  we  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  passed,  and  tlien  vote 
down  the  amendment,  and  pass  it"— the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House  at  flrst  — "without  amend- 
ment. " 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said.  "It  has  not 
been  returned  formally. " 

Mr.  Edmunds  said:  "  No,  but  informally." 

The  President  of  the  Senate  said:  "The  vote 
will  be  regarded  as  reconsidered  if  there  be  no 
objection.'' 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  others  said:  "  Let  it  be  done 
by  unanimous  consent. " 

The  President  of  the  Senate  said:  ' '  There  being 
no  objection,  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
making  available  an  appropriation  heretofore 
made  for  furniture  for  the  Prasidential  Mansion 
will  be  regarded  as  reconsidered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  regarded  as  rejected,  and  the  bill 
passed  without  amendment— ii  there  be  no  objec- 
tion." 

IM  THB  HOU8B. 

In  the  House  a  message  from  the  Senate,  by  its 
Clerk,  Mr.  Oorham,  announced  that  the  Senate 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  an  act  making 
available  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for 
furniture  for  the  Presidential  Mansion. 

IM  THB  8BNATB. 

A  message  from  the  House,  by  its  Clerk,  Mr. 
McPherson,  announced  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  had  signed  the  bill  making  available  the 
ari.oropriation  for  furniture  for  the  White  House; 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  then  Hiirned  iL  It 
was  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  approval  and  signature,  in  the 
same  form  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Dawes  introduced 
it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  previous 
day 

mBMABKS. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  something  unusual, 
and  the  action  upon  it  irregular,  but  the  legality 
of  the  measure  is  unquestioned.  After  the  ^nate 
had  passed  the  bill  with  the  amendment,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  either  accept  or  reject 
the  amendment  by  ballot.  This  it  failed  to  do. 
It  was  irregular,  also,  for  the  Senate  to  reject  its 
own  amendment  without  having  the  bill  before  it, 
a.H  it  should  have  had.  but  it  could  not  have  it. 
The  bill  having,  therefore.  Anally  passed  both 
houses  without  amendment,  and  the  presiding 
officers  having  both  signed  it.  it  became  a  law,  for 
it  is  not  likelV  that  the  President  would  veto  a 
bill  of  so  much  importance  to  the  house  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  something  unusual,  too,  for  the 
Senate  to  flrst  consider  the  bill  "  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,"  there  agree  to  it,  report  it  to  the 
Senate  as  a  body,  and  then  put  it  on  Its  passage. 


Congressional   Committees. 


Committees  are  appointed  in  the 
different  houses  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider bills  relatmg  to  the  following. 

Kiections. 

Ways  and  Means. 

Appropriations. 

Judiciary. 

Banking  and  Currency. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Commerce. 

Agriculture. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Military  Affairs. 

Post-Office  and  Post-Roads. 

Public  Lands. 


Indian  Affairs. 
Territories. 
Railways  and  Canals. 
Manufactures. 
Miners  and  Mining. 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Paciflc  Railroad. 

Improvement  of    the   Mississippi 
River. 
E<lucation  and  Labor. 
Militia. 
Patents. 

Invalid  Pensions. 
Pensions. 
Claims. 


War  Claimit. 

Public  Expenditures. 

Private  Land  Claims. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Revibion  of  the  Laws. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

Expenditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Expenditures  in  the  Post-Oflloe 
Depairtment. 


Expenditures  In  the  Interior 
Department. 

Ex|>enditures  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Expenditures  in  Public  Buildings. 

Rules. 

Accounts. 

Mileage. 

Public  Library. 

Printing. 

Enrolled  Bills. 

Census. 

Civil  Service. 

Ventilation  t.f  Hall. 


rHK    OOVKltNMEMT   Of   TERRITORIES. 


MINISTERS   TO    FOREIGN    COUSTRII 


now    ELK0TIO.1S   MUST    BE    CONntTOTEl). 
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TIME  OF   RESIDENCE  REQUIRED   IN   DIFFERENT   STATES   IN  ORDER  TO   VOTE. 
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HOW  FOREIGNERS  ARE  NATURALIZED  AND  BECOME  CITIZENS. 


ERSONS  born  In  foreim  nations  and 
cominf?  to  the  United  Stat«ii  to  reside, 
are  required  to  pubmlt  to  certain 
formii  of  law  before  they  can  become 
citisens  of  any  State  or  Territory,  as 
follows: 
OoinfiT  before  either  a  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or 
supreme  eourt  of  any  Territory,  or  any  court  of 
record  having  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  he  must 
declare  on  oath  that  he  intends  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forerer 
his  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereign  or  State. 
e«pecialTy  naming  the  kingdom  or  empire  of 
which  he  was  formerly  a  subject. 

Two  yeans,  or  more,  after  thus  declaring  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  he  applies  to  the 
court  for  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    At  this  time  he 


must  clearly  state,  under  oath,  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
again  renounce  ail  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
sovereign  or  government,  especially  the  one 
under  whom  he  formerly  lived.  He  must  also 
show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  he  has 
resided  within  the  United  States  Ave  years,  and 
within  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  court  Is 
then  held  for  a  certain  period:  that  he  has  during 
that  time  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  that  he  Is  well  disposed  to 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  expressly  renounces  and  abandons 
any  hereditary  title  of  nobility  or  association 
with  anv  of  the  orders  of  nobllitv  which  he 
possessed  in  his  native  or  adopted  foreign  country, 
and  this  renunciation  is  recorded  in  the  court. 
Witnesses  are  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  of  his 


having  residvl  in  the  country  the  requisite  time 
before  applvlng  for  citizenship,  his  own  oath  not 
being  sufflcient. 

Any  person  who  Immigrates  into  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  country  three  years 
before  coming  of  age,  and  maintains  his  rest' 
dence  here  until  twenty-one  years  old  and  two 

Sears  longer,  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  whole 
ve  vears,  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  without  making  the 
preliminary  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
become  such:  but  he  must  then  make  oath  that 
for  two  years  past  such  has  been  his  intention, 
and  fully  comply  with  all  the  other  requirements 
of  the  natural  Uuition  laws. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  apply  equally  to 
white  persons  of  foreign  birth,  of  African  nativ' 
ity  or  African  descent. 


When  Native-Born  Citizens  and  Foreigners  May  Vote. 


HE  CONDITIONS  under  which  a  person  bom  in  the  United  States 
or  Territories  may  vote  at  general  State  elections  are:  That  the 
person  shall  be  a  male,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  in  the  State  where  he  votes  a  definite  period  of  time. 
Certain  States  require  educational  and  property  qualiflcations. 

After  arriving  in  the  United  States,  a  foreigner  may  go  before  a  competent 
court  and  make  oath  that  he  desires  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  paper  given  him  by  the  court  is  a  certifloate  that  he  has 
' '  declared  his  intention  *'  to  become  a  citizen. 

Five  years  afterwards  he  may  go  again  before  a  proper  court  and  take  out 
papers  of  naturalization.  The  foreigner  Is  then  naturalized,  and  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  vote  the  same  as  a  native-born  citizen. 

Each  State  has  its  own  law  as  to  the  time  a  foreigner  shall  have  lived  in 


the  United  States  before  he  can  vote  in  that  State.  Thus  in  Illinois  the 
law  requires  that  the  voter  must  be  a  citizen.  This  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  foreigner  muMt  have  taken  out  his  naturalization  papers,  and  have 
been  a  resident  In  the  United  States  for  Ave  years  preceding  the  time  when 
he  can  vote.    This  is  the  law  in  several  States. 

Other  States  require  only  that  the  foreigner.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  vote, 
shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  liecome  a  citizen.  He  then  has  the  same 
privilege  as  the  native-bom,  concerning  the  length  of  time  he  shall  remain 
in  the  State  where  voting.  Different  States,  it  will  be  seen,  have  different 
laws  as  to  the  time  tho  voter  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  States  voters  are  required  to  be  registered  before  election. 

The  length  of  time  that  those  persons  entitled  to  vote  must  remain  in  the 
State,  tvunty,  or  election  precinct  before  voting,  is  shown  in  the  following 
list  of  States; 


Time  of  Residence  Required  in  State,  County  and  Precinct. 


Alabama  —  state,  one  year;  county,  three 
months;  ward  or  precinct,  thirty  days. 

A rlxona  —  Territory,  one  year;  county,  ten 
days. 

Arkanaaa  —  State,  one  year;  county,  six 
months,  precinct  or  ward,  thirty  days. 

Callfbmla— State,  one  year;  county,  ninety 
days,  precinct,  thirty  days.  Foreigners  must  be 
naturalized.  Chinamen  not  allowed  to  become 
citizens. 

C«loradc»— State,  six  months;  women  vote  at 
school  elections. 

<2oanectleut  —  State,  one  year:  town,  six 
months.  Must  be  able  to  read  State  laws. 
Foreigner*  i-equired  to  be  naturalized.  Must  have 
good  moral  character  and  a  freehold  yielding  •? 
annually,  or  pay  State  tax,  or  have  done  military 
duty. 

Dakota*  —  Territory,  ninety  days.  Women 
allowed  to  vote. 

Hclavrare*  —  State,  one  year;  county,  one 
month.  Must  pay  a  county  tax.  Foreigners 
must  be  naturalized.  Paupers  not  allowed  to 
vote. 

DIetrlet  of  CTolnmbla  —  No  elections  are 
held  here.  The  various  local  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  and  the  President. 

Florida— State,  one  year;  county,  six  months. 

Oeoriria— State,  one  vear:  county,  six  months. 
Voters  must  have  paid  their  taxes. 

Idaho'— Territory,  four  months;  county.thirty 
days.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Ililnolii  — State,  one  year:  countv.  ninety 
dayn:  election  district,  thirty  days,  foreigners 
must  be  naturalized. 

Indiana*  —  State,  six  months:  town,  sixty 
days;  ward  or  precinct,  thirty  days.  Foreigners 
must  be  residents  of  the  United  States  one  year. 

lovra— State,  six  months:  county,  sixty  days: 
town  or  ward,  ten  days.  Foreignei-s  required  to 
be  residents  of  the  State  twu  years. 


—  State,    six    months;    township^  or 
ward,  thirty  days. 

Kentaeky  "—State,  two  years:  county,  town, 
or  city,  one  year;  precinct,  sixty  days.  Foreigners 
must  be  naturalized. 

LfOalslana— State,  one  year;  parish,  ten  days. 

Maryland— State,  one  year;  city  or  county, 
six  months.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Maine— State,  three  months.  Paupers  and 
Indians  not  allowed  to  vote.  Foreigners  must  be 
naturalized. 

Mapeachaaetta— State,  one  year:  Congres- 
sional diHtrict.  town  or  city,  six  months.  MuMt 
have  paid  a  State  or  county  tax.  Must  be  able 
to  read  and  wHte.  Paupers  not  allowed  to  vote. 
Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Michigan  *— State,  three  months:  township 
or  ward,  ten  days.  Foreigners  must  be  residents 
of  the  State  two  years  and  six  months. 

Minnesota  — State,  four  months:  election 
district,  ten  days.  Foreigners  must  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  one  year. 

MlaelsalppI— State,  six  months:  county,  one 
month.     Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Mlaaoarl  —State,  one  yeart  county,  city  or 
town,  sixty  days. 

IVebraakn— State,  six  months;  county,  forty 
days;  ward  or  precinct,  ton  days. 

Nevada— State,  six  months:  county  or  district, 
thirty  da>'s.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Nenv  Hampahlre— Town,  six  months.  Must 
be  tax-payers.     Foreigners  must  be  naturalized- 

IVeiiv  tieraey— State,  one  year;  county,  Ave 
months.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

IVenv  Mexico—Territory,  six  months:  county 
three  months:  precinct,  thii'ty  days.  Fureigners 
muitt  be  naturalized. 

Nenv  York— State,  one  year:  county,  four 
months:  district,  town,  or  ward,  thirty  days. 
Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

'  No  registration  required. 


North  Carolina— State,  one  year:  county, 
thirty  daya  Voter  must  own  Afty  acres  of  land 
or  have  paid  taxes. 

Ohio— State,  one  year;  county,  thirty  days; 
town,  village  or  ward,  twenty  days.  Foreigners 
must  be  naturalized. 

• 

Orevon— State,  six  months;  county  or  district, 
ninety  days. 

Penneylvania  —  State,  one  year:  election 
district,  two  months.  Must  have  paid  State  or 
county  taxes  witbin  two  years.  Former  citisens 
returned  from  abroad  may  vote  after  six  months' 
residence.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Rhode  leland  —  State,  one  year;  town  or 
city,  six  months.  Must  own  property  in  his  town 
and  pay  taxes  on  it.  Foreigners  must  be  natural- 
ized. 

South  Carolina  —  State,  one  year:  county, 
sixty  days.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 

Texaa  "—State,  one  year:  county  or  election 
district,  six  months.  Paupers  not  allowed  to 
vote. 

Tennessee  •  —  State,  one  year:  county,  six 
months,  and  iwust  pay  poll-tax.  Foreigners  must 
be  naturalized. 

Vtah— Territory,  six  months.  Wives,  widows 
and  daughters  of  citizens  can  vote. 

Vermont  *  —  State,  one  year:  town,  three 
months.    Foreigners  must  be  naturalized. 


Virginia— Stale,  one  year;  countv.  city,  or 
town,  six  months.  Foreigners  must  be  natural- 
ized.   Paupers  not  allowed  to  vote. 


'Weat  Tlrglnla— State,  one  year:  county, 
thirty  days.  Foreigners  must  be  naturalised. 
Pnupers  not  allowed  t<i  vote. 

'Wlaconain— State,  one  year.  Paupers  not 
allowed  to  vute. 

"Wyoai lag?— Territory,  ninety  days.  Women 
allowed  to  vote. 


CONSTITUTIONS  AND   RV-LAWS. 


Forms  of  Constitutions. 


ARTICLES  AND  SECTIONS. 


General  Directions  Relating  to  Constitutions  and  By-Laws. 


S   A   BASIS  of  aclioQ  in  the  government  of  an 

association  of  people,  who  propose  to  hold 

Tegular  and  frequent  meetings,  it  becomes 

necessary  to  make  A  Specific  Bgreement  by 

such  association  of  the  course  of  action  they 

will  pursue,  and  the  niles  by  which  they 

shall  be  governed   in    Ihcir    deliberations. 

lermed  a  "  Constitution." 

In   iis  prepsration.  Care  should  be  taken,  while  making  it 

sufficiently  explicit,  to  have  the  document  ai  concise,  clear  and 

distinct  as  possible. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  an  assembly,  it  is  usually 
customary  to  consider  it  section  by  section.  After  it  has  been 
accepted,  the  secretary  should  make  record  of  the  constitution 
in  n  blank-book  suitable  for  the  puijiose.  This  should  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  (he  society,  who  consent  lo  accept 
of  the  same  as  their  fundamental  rule  of  action. 

Amendments  to  (he  constitution  should  be  made  in  the  same 
book  with  convenient  marks  for  reference  showing  where  they 
may  be  found. 

When  it  is  desired  to  add  matter  mote  clearly  defining  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  Constitution,  such  explanatory  notes  are 
termed  '  By-LAws."  When  the  Constitution  is  quite  eiplieil, 
for  most  associations  by-laws  are  unnecessary.  If  it  is  desir- 
able, however,  to  be  very  minute  in  explanation,  that  members 
of  an  association  may  fully  understand  their  rights  and  duties, 
by-Uws  are  sometimes  quite  essential.  When  added,  they 
should  follow  immediately  after  the  Constitution. 

Esplanatoty  words  giving  the  character  of  each  article  in 
the  Constitution,  may  be  placed  above,  or  at  the  left  Mde  of 
the  article,  as  shown  in  the  following  forms. 


PrMwntlan  of  Orualtf  to  Animals. 

PREAMBLE. 
S  BUELTT  to  Anlmali  belsg  a 


thIsHoilelT  u|>on  eipclton  bTilieSiKli'ty.  or  EieenllnCt 

the  naymrnt  ef  tbs  niim  of  two  doUan  j  and  Uw  annua)  niFiutwn 

lbs  pajinent  wUieTr«aiDrero[Uieiuin  ot  (weotjr-avB  dollati^' 


ate.  B.— Attlieannaai  mMtJnirttiBEnratlTSCiniiinrttccsball  prt 
a  geaeral  report  of  It*  nroc»edinsi  dorlng  Ite  Jatt  year,  anil  ibe  at 
(ary  and  Treuurer  shall  aion  prvHnE  their  annaal  reports. 

Sec.  4.— Special  meetings  utthe  3orl«TmiJ  Im  tailed  liy  Ui«  PmK 
lor  In  CMB  of  htg  lUteDee  or  Inabtlln,  hy  one  of  Uia  Ttce-rmldr 
and  >h»tl  be  »o  ealled  upon  the  written  reaaeat  of  aneen  mcml 


CONSTlrUTlONS  AND  BY-LAWS. 


The  ConnMl  iholl  ba  tha  lent  idtlier  of  the  Boclni] 


LB  VL    

Idct  of  ^1  iniie  un  priKBooiot 
either  of  tltBiia,  or  En  wbteh  Uie 

ilaMnnliiedbrtlieEiecDUnD 


AKTiCLB  VII.    Itihill  bethadatT  DfUieBecretHy  Ifl  keen  nlnnlaB  < 
aUthaproceedioin  ot  the  ttorletr  and  nf  the  EiacDtiTeCoiumltiee.  an 

"'    "octotjliboolu  proTldedrnr  ih« purpose  i  I 

«  MM  keep  coplee  tber«Dt  and  to  perfori 
-"nary  lor  ancb  jm  olBcor,  nwler  theillre< 


etaball  taantetaat^of  allthafaiidi 

(onglnatotheBocletT.  and  ibaU  dlaborae  Uie  aama  ander  the  dim 
ottbaEiecaElrBCommlUee.  Be  ab»ll.  prerloua  to  the  ■imiultnH 
of  the  SoelMJ,  prepare  and  lubmlt  lo  tha  KiecntJYB  (»nimLuee 
aodlt,  BdetaUHlaceoaDtot  bla  realpti  aud  dlibanemeiita  during 
paat  Tear,  whlcb  aonua]  arcount,  tlulj  andllad,  he  abaU  preaent  U 
Bocletj  at  Its  annual  meeting. 


s.'a^he'i^^l'n 


ke  EieontlTa  Cemmltti 


..    ,_ ntof  eTOrr  asaot  of  the  Boclatr  ghall  be  In 

vrlUng.  and  he  ifiall  recelTe  luch  pecDDlarr  compeniaclon  for  bla  aer- 
Tleeaaamaj  be  delermlDad  by  tbeBiecaclTe  Committee. 


AsncLB  X.  The  ExeenilTg  CommlUce  ahall  bave  the  oanacemeBi, 
eonirol  ana'dlipoaltloa  of  the  aOalii  propenr  and  fniida  of  the  socletir, 
andaball  baretheDOwertotU  fortbanneiplndurmanj  TMancyCbM 
naraccDrlnuyoIUieDmcaaol  tbeBoGletr  or  In  lla own  body. 

■a&'l.— No  member  o<  tbaEiecotlTa  CommltUe,  eioepc  tbe  Coaii 
—Id  1^  Becreiary,  ahall  recelf ear  denra  an;  aala— ' 


before  tbe  mamban  ol  Uie  Bocletr  tor  alKtlon  at  any  regular  meellng. 

Abticli  til.  n  ahall  be  the  doty  of  aiienti  appointed  lo  naa  their 
ntuoK  effort!  10  eem  re  kind  una  penile  treitmrnllu  all  dqmbanlmids. 
by  rigid  ptoeeontlonDt  TlolaUon  of  lav  relatliigto  tbe  aama. 

8m.  S.  Theagant  ihall  be  empowered,  and  laeipected  lonaehla  beat 
-'— -  —  •"■trlGDts  all  iracla.  paperi  an9  ItteratDrTplared  In  bli  hknda 
compllih  the  work  forwhlch  the  Society 


Order  of  Butlnew. 


1.  Iteaillngottlieinlnnte*. 

%  Report  of  (he  Board  of  DIroeton. 

S.  B^Kirti  of  BUndlni  and  BpecUl  Comnltteea. 

4.  Bepoita  Df  oflcen. 

^.  BeoelTlDticommaDlculoiu  iDd  bl" 


■Dd  elecUoa  of  oBoeia  at  tbo 


CONSTITUTION  OF  A  VILLAGE  LYCEUH 


PREAMBLE. 

dde«lo] 

meat  of  mind,  lonther  wltb 

rradloeas 

there- 

ault  of  li 

raadgUI 

rellgloua. 

iDcatloi 

rtoplca. 

tha  undenlgned  agree  lo  form  an  aai 

neni,  do  hereby  1 

.opctbe 

tulloHlng 

CONSTITUTION. 

AsncLK  I.    Tbe  name  and  title  ol  tbis  ornnliatlon 

ih»U  be 
^am>  11  jf,,  Oambrldsa  Lltamry  Ataoolatlan," 

Ob]KL  and  Iteobject  shall  be  Iba  tree  diacuulon  ot  any  snbieet 

raiKloK  before  the  me8lln(r?or  the  porpqae  of  aUTiulng 

ABTTcta  II.    The  offlcera  of  the  Aasoe.atlon  ahaU 

eonilBt  of  a  rreeldenl,  two  Vice-Preildont^  a  Correa- 

nmrrrtnt      ponding  SecretlUT,  t  Recording  Secreury.  a  Treaanrer 

^^tht  ■°<1  ■  Ubranui.  wko  ahall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 


eeri'  to  bold  tl 


Tboddty  of  the^Kretary  eball  l>e  to  'xibdnct  the  «>r- 
respondenDa,  keep  tbe  leconla  of  tbe  Society,  and  read 
at  each  niMflng  ■  report  of  tbe  work  done  »l  lie  pre- 

The  Treaannr  shall  keep  tbe  fnndJt  of  tbe  Society, 
niaklDg  an  annoal  [V|>on  of  all  muueys  reoalTed,  dU- 

It  gball  Lie  ilie  duty  of  the  Librarian  lo  keep.  In  a 
rnreful  mnnriFr,  all  i>ook<u  recorda  and  loannacrlpli  In 

ABTIOtB  IT.   There  ahall  be  appointed  by  tha  Free- 

each,  namely:  On  lecture^  library,  Otiance,  and  print- 
iDB,  whoae  dutlea  ahall  be  dealgnated  by  the  PrealdenL 
The  qoeillon  for  debate  at  Ibe  ancceedlng  meeting 
ahall  be  determined  by  ■majorlly  vote  of  tbememben 


^DfuNlinnf  tif  and  tbe  pa 


ARTICLE  V.  Any  lady  nr 
member  of  thia  society  by  ta 
of  the  membera  preaent  the  a 


ID  dolUra  H  memberiblp  fee.    1 

-•"— "-clety  to  elect  any  pr— * 

— :ageona  to  the  Soelel 

hall  not  be  required  to 


^"iffiisr  "^  SSC'FaSPEH^'SSH'SlS: 


ARTIOLB  IX.    Anv  member  neglecting  to  pay  dnea, 
o-lhlrda 


ftruiZlir  fnr  from  the  mcmlwr^hlp  of  the  Bock..,   _.,  _  .._  ._.. — 

^^JS^"  Tole  «f  the  member,  praent  at  any  regular  meeting, 

^^^  ?a%eh::d^MJ?!if^c"RfteSloX™'p;fl"irVhe'«' 
aoclatloTvand  haa  t>een  gliea  an  opportunity  of  belug 

.dUeroHona  .nV^Ri^ar^i^e^liiig,'Lhl'  nnuiniU^'"  a/  ^"IStM 

'^     ,  or  amended  at  the  neat  alated  meeting  by  a  TOte  of  two* 

—■*—-''■  (bUdaot  the  membera  preaent. 


FOBMS  OF  CALLS   FOR   PUBLIC   MEETINGS. 


Calls  for  Public  Meetings. 


Forms  of  Wording  in  Calling  Public  I 


sMOXG  the  duties  of  the  projector 
of  a  pubhe  meeting  will  be  the 
writing  of  the  "  Call,"  which  should 
be  clear,  distinct,  and  brief,  yet  suf- 
,  ficiently  explicit  to  enable  people 
to  know  when,  where,  and  for  what 
object  they  meet. 

The  following,  which  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  general  form  : 

Demooratlo  Rally  I 

At  thb  Coi-bi  fiooii,  MoncUy  ETraiog,  Xov.  7,  tt  S  o'clock.    Th* 
DEMOiBATS  OK  PAXTON.  Wobkish  Men.  BrsiiiEia  Mis,  *bd 

win  br  tMrvtf^  bjthi-  Iloi.  JOSIAU  ADAHS,  lloB.T.  IL  BAXTER, 


The  Prtrnda  of  EiluckiloD  ire  requnted  la  meet  ■(  Ihe  bo 
Bolomon  Bljjg^  §a  Wiliiiil  Ororf,  BKllrtiy  wnKng,  Sep.  Ill 
o'clock,  )u  liku  icllon  r.'lulve  lo  opening  i  pnbllc  PchooJ  I 
vicinity.  'Tbe  nK-rling  will  conildLT  Ihr  n-lrrllnn  nf  dltiCtoi 
locitlOD  ot  tbo  Ktionl  buflillni;,  mil  Ihi'  proprlelr  of  optnlne  ■  i 
Ibia  fill.  b*(orB  ilii-  bullillna  it  coinpUl.-. 


Old  Settlers'  Reunion. 

All  penong  In  Adiiais  anil  idlolDlngrouaili-a.wbo Hilled  bire  piioT 

rtij  iri-'TOOon,  Junp  10.  li  two  o'clock,  to  innk..  .mng^-nl.  for  in 
0I<1  SiliUn'  Rronlon,  lo  bi'  bcld  it  luch  plicv  *n<l  tlmr  u  Ibr  Dici-Hiig    i 


Flremeii'i  Review. 

The  enllre  Fire  Drpirtmnil  of  thli  clt;l>  hf rrbr  notUlfd  to  kppm 
•  pindi',  Satiinliy  iftrmoOD,  It  I.SD.  on  Broadws;-.  brlirtrii 

due  notice  of  poetpone- 

GEO.  H.  BAKER, 


Woman  SufFrage  Convention. 

The  Frli^Dda  of  WoDiin  SuSngc  irelnilltd  tomeet  inm»«ciniTrp 
lion.  It  Dlxon'i  UjiII.  In  Cbiiler,  June  14.  it  ten  o'clock.  A.  ■..  il  wblcl 
timu  tbe  HMlon  will  commi'Dcr.  and  conlinae  tiro  diys,  ctoelne  oi 
Fridly  erenlng.  Hon.  A»  Coihlng,  Ret.  H.  W.  Cooper.  Mn.  Gltdne r 
Mtl  Ctau.  Fallcr,  ind  otbrr  dlittuffnlibcd  epciken  will  bn  pr«mi 
■ad  pinlclpiu  !a  tbe  troccedlogt  of  tbe  cOBirentiDn. 


All  C 


Hotfor  HoraeTlileveBl 

:if  Jaaretltle  Ind  BDrranDdlng  conatiT.  taTonble  to 
protecting  Ih.'lr  iluck  fmni  the  dtpn-iletloni  of  thloret  are  (ipected 
lo  be  preunt  il  tbe  Biglv  Scbool  IloBW,  Id  DiilricI  No.  la  tra  SatnnllT 
FTCDln);,  Juljr  11,  at »  o'clock,  abirp.  10  >ld  in  forming  an  aiaodalloii 

that  will  site  hotu  and  caltlv  Iblevi;*  Uielr  Joil  dniL 


Railroad  Meeting. 

Tho  Uldliud  and  Oreil  Weelem  Railroad  Companj-  an-  iboni 
locailnc  their  rillmy  tliruii|,-b  ibLi  county,  baclng  vurreyed  tbm 
roulii,  one  tbrouf^b  lla9llUB!>,  one  by  uaf  of  Bioviuiille.  and  tbe 

mill.  Tbe  Company  propoK  lo  take  Ible  roale  on  ono  ronrilrion. 
Danii  ]y:  Ibal  we  fumish  depot  4;rouii<li  and  rlEht  of  way  throogb  Ibli 
village. 

Clilh-Li  ot  PlkevIUe!  what  iclion  ehill  we  tak-  in  Ihia  mailrr! 
Shall  WK  have  a  rallruari  at  our  own  doon,  or  bo  compi'llrd  hrncrlortli 
to  go  ten  milii  lo  Ihe  ucimt  depot*  Bve-y  dlln^  IDtrrvflrd  In  the 
growlb  of  oiir  bviollfnl  illlafc  la  reqneatt-d  to  be  prewol  it  the  Towg 
llill.  next  Taevday  evening,  Uay  T.  U  half  put  acrcn  o'clock,  to  con- 
elilvr  tb*1>  eubj^l.  L.'t  tbire  bea  full  eiprnilDa  troai  all  Ibr  people 
It  I  bin  mwtlUB- 


KESOLDTIOKS   SUITABLE  FOE   VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 


o-cl«k,  lo  coMldri 


;UlEED>or  EigleTllle,  wbodvilre  to  partlclpsti 
m  gfanine,  oldrMhtooed  Kourth  or  July  celcbni- 
letbeAintrlcaii  Eagle  proad  at  IberllligaltaU 
necl  at  AlUn'i  Hall  neil  Balardar  evening,  at  B 
le  adriaabUily  ol  holding  snch  celebration. 


Sh>ri  We  have  an  Agricultural  Fair? 

irlula,  HoMcaltn rills.  Mecbanlo,  Artlita  and  atben,  ti>or- 
!  esubllgbment  o[  an  Aipicnlturat  and  Kectaanlca'  Fair, 
la  meet  at  the  Town  Uall,  next  Hondaj  eTenlnf.  Jane  W. 
.  to  take  tha  ueceaaarjatipt  lowtrda  ptrlteting  inch  orgui- 


Eight  H 


r  Heetlnfl. 


cchanim.  artliana.  laborcn,  aad  olhen,  who  laTOr  making 
>nra  a  legal  dajr's  work,  that  thej  majr  occaakmallT  aee  Ibdr 
idchlldrendorlng  the  winter  monlha,  in  the  dar  time,  are  re- 
to  meet  la  Boj'd'a  Hall,  llondair  eTcnlng,  JoDSli,  at  8  o'clock, 
li  occasion  the  meeting  vrl  II  be  addrewed  b^  that  dlatlngniahed 
!  of  the  rlghta  oT  thu  working  nian,  Hon.  Archibald  P.  Oreen, 


TemperaaoB  Convention. 

The  Friend!  ol  Tcmpcnnce.  Indrpendenl  of  part]' or  aect,  are  Invited 
lo  meet  !n  eoaTentlon  ai  FoUerlon  Uall  In  Fnlrburj,  Wednciday, 
Oct.  S.  at  ID  A.M.,  to  consider  and  dlfcnsi  the  mca^  b;  whicb  we  ni>T 
arrcit  the  pnfSEnt  lncr<.ulng  tide  ol  InlemperaDce  In  this  vlclnltT.  bj 
wblcbourjoutharecnrruptrd,  our8abbathBde>ccr«t«d,aDdoartiom<.B 
Impovcrlebcd  and  disolaliit. 

Come  npand  help  at.  aons,  bnibanda,  fatbenl  Come  np  and  aid  ns, 
dauahleta,  wi««,  motbera  I     We  want  the  Influence  o(  your  praenee. 

Dr.  Carr,  the  eloquent  champion  ot  temperance,  will  be  with  na. 
Hn.  Arnold.  Hn.  John  Berrymaa,  ReT.  Dr.  WlUlaqa.  and  olhem  will 
participate  In  the  dUcanlons  oI  the  convention,  and  Prof.  Carter,  the 
world -renowned  musician,  will  add  Intcreat  lo  the  occatlou  b;  kadlng 
In  the  alDgtne. 

The  convention  will  contlnne  in  seHlon  two  dayi.  being  addreaaed 
Wednesday  evening  by  Rev.  II.  D.  Wllllame,  indonThniaday  evening, 
la  the  cloilog  addro*,  by  Un.  Jolin  Btrrymau. 


Vermontars  Atteitionl 

All  Vermoniera,  rcaldent  In  thia  dly  and  rldnlly,  who  are  (avorabla 
to  holding  a  VermoniKn"  picnic  aometlmednrlng  JulyorAngqal,»r« 
reqaeatedtomeetnextWedne«d*yariemaon,Jiinel6,atJadgeHlller> 
ofllce  In  Canton,  to  arrange  time,  place,  and  programme  ot  ezerclata 


ESOLUTIONS. 


Appropriate  fiir  Many  Occasions. 


RESOLUTIONS  are  a  brief,  terse  method 
of  expressing  tlie  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  a  company  of  people  relative 
to  any  subject  which  it  is  desirable  to  discuss 
or  place  on  record. 

They  are  applicable  to  nearly  any  subject, 
and  should  be  characterized  by  the  utmost  brev- 
ity consistent  with  a  clear  expression  of  the  idea 
sought  to  be  conveyed. 

Resolutions  Compiimenting  a  Teacher. 

"At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hall's  writing  school,  lately  in  session 
at  Springlield,  which  was  very  fully  attended,  nutnbering  over 
one  hundred  pupils.  Prof.  Hamiiton,  Principal  of  Springfield 
Academy,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  Pruf,  Geo.  B.  Ilall.  in  giving  inslniction  in  pen- 
manship lo  a  very  large  and  interesting  class  in  this  place,  has 
given  most  unbounded  salislaclion  as  a  teacher  of  writing. 


e  I*  pre-cmlnen 


"  Jlisoimd,  That,  aa  a  teacher  and  penman  b 
eupLrior,  changlnc  as  he  dues  the  pooreal  icrlbblen  almoat  invari- 
ably Into  beButllol  penmrn.  dnring  his  conree  at  kasona. 

'■  Srtolixd,  Thai  hie  l<.-cIun;B  on  epistolary  comapondence,  punctaa- 
tioa,  uae  or  capital  leiten,  and  the  wrliln),'  u[  bualness  tonus,  of  thtm- 
g,  Wls  are  worth  InBnltcly  more  than  the  cost  of  tnllionln  hlaschoala. 

"  Rmoleed.  That  we  recommend  him  to  the  people  ol  the  enlire 
country,  u  a  teacher  wboae  achoola  will  bi>  fonad  a  great  Intellectual 
good  in  any  cummunlly  so  (ortunale  ai  to  secure  his  servleea. 

"fi'Moferif.  Thai,  while  we  thank  him  (or  the  very  efficient  Instruction 
given  this  class  here,  we  lender  blm  a  cordUl  Invlialion  to  visit  our 
ctiy  again,  proteaalonally.  at  bis  earllLtt  conicnlcnce." 


Resolutions  of  Respect  and  Condolence. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Freenuson. 

"  At  a  regular  communication  of  Carlelon  Lodge.  No.  156, 
A.  F,  and  A.  M,,  held  Feb.  10,  18 — ,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

■■Wmerbas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Architect  of  ihe  Uni- 
verse to  remove  from  our  midst  our  late  brother  Benjamin  W. 
Rust :  and 
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RESOLUTIONS   APPUOPUIATE   FOR   VARIOrs   OCCASIONS. 


**  lieiolted^  Bj  Carleton  Lodge,  No  156,  on  the  n'glstry  of  the  Grand 

Lodge  of ,  of  Anci»'ni  Fn*e  and  Accepted  Mai«ouH,  that,  while  we 

bow  with  humhle  Bubmisaicn  to  the  will  of  the  Moat  lligh,  we  do  not 
the  U'M  mourn  for  oar  brothi  r  who  haH  bt;en  taken  from  us. 

''  Rffolcedy  That,  In  the  d^  ath  of  Benjamin  W.  Hunt,  this  Lodge 
laments  the  lo^s  of  a  brotht-r  who  was  ever  nady  to proff. r  the  hand 
of  aid  and  the  voice  of  sympathy  to  the  nee<1y  and  distrt  siM-d  of  the 
fraternity;  an  active  menibir  of  this  society,  whose  utmont  mdtavors 
were  exiTted  fur  its  w«.lfareaud  proHpt-rity;  a  fri«nd  and  companion 
who  was  d'  ar  to  ns  all ;  a  citizen  whose  upright  and  noble  life  was  a 
Btandanl  of  imulatiun  to  hi^  f.  Hows. 

^'  Iiif»olr<d^  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  Lodge  be  extended 
to  his  family  in  their  affliction. 

**  Hfsolred^  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Lodge,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
brother,  and  to  each  of  the  newspapers  of  Carleton.'* 


On  the  Death  of  a  Member  of  any  Society,  Ciub,  or  Other 

Association. 

"Whfreas,  in  view  of  the  loss  we  have  su:»tained  by  the 

decease  of  our  friend  and  associate, ,  and  of  the 

still  heavier  loss  sustained  by  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  ;  therefore,  be  it 

**  Ite»(Acfd^  That  it  Ls  but  a  Just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
to  say  that  in  regretting  his  n'moval  from  our  midst  we  mourn  for 
one  who  was,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  our  rt>spect  and  n>gard. 

''  lifsolcfd^  That  we  sincerely  condole  with  the  family  of  the  deceased 
on  the  dispensation  with  which  it  has  pk-ased  Divine  Providence  to 
afflict  them,  and  commend  them  for  consolation  to  Ilim  who  orders  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  whose  chastisements  arc  meant  in  mercy. 

**  lieHolofd^  That  this  heartfelt  testimonial  of  our  sympathy  and  sor- 
row be  forwanled  to  the of  our  departed  friend  by  the  secretary 

of  this  meeting.'' 

On  the  Death  of  a  Clergyman. 


M 


Whereas,  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  has  removed 
our  l>eloved  pastor  from  the  scene  of  his  temporal  labors  and 
the  congregation  who  sat  under  his  minisirj',  and  profited  by 
his  example,  are  desirous  of  testifying  their  respect  for  his 
memory,  and  expressing  their  earnest  and  affectionate  sympathy 
with  the  household  deprived  by  this  dispensation  of  its  earthly 
head  ;  therefore,  be  it 

*^  Rf solved^  That  we  tenderly  condole  with  the  family  of  our  deceased 
mini^ttr  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  affliction,  and  devontly  commend 
them  to  the  Iceeping  of  Illm  who  lookD  with  pityiug  eye  upon  the 
widowed  and  the  fatherless. 

'*  li^folc^d.  That  in  our  natural  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  faithful  and 
beloved  shiphcrd,  we  find  consolation  in  the  belief  that  it  is  well  with 
him  for  whom  we  mourn. 

*'  liesolifd^  That  while  we  deeply  sympathize  with  those  who  were 
bound  to  our  departed  pai«tor  by  the  nearest  and  dearect  ties,  we  share 
with  them  the  hope  of  a  rt>union  in  that  better  world  where  there  are 
no  partings,  and  bliss  ineffable  forbids  a  tear. 

"  Iif*olv€d^  That  these  nsolutions  be  transniitt4.><l  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  us  a  token  of  our  nnpect  and  venerntitm  for  the  ChriKtiaii 
character  of  a  good  man  gon;>  to  his  rest,  and  of  the  iuterist  U  It  by  his 
late  congregation  in  thot«e  he  lovv  d  and  chi.  ritrhed. 


Resolutions  Complimenting  a  Public  Cfficer  upon  Retirement. 

"Whkrkas,  the  retirement  of  our  esteemed  fellow  ciiizei, 
.  rrt)ni  the  office  of ,  presents  a  suitaMe  oj)jH>r- 


tunity  for  expressing  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him  as  a 
faithful  and  courteous  public  servant ;  therefore,  1>c  it 

^  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  and  the  community  are 
due  to ,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  be  has  uni- 
formly performed  his  public  duties,  and  that  we  aiucerrly  regret  his 
detv  rmination  to  retire  from  public  life. 

''  Jifwlced^  That  he  carries  with  him,  on  leaving  the  po«ltlon  which 
he  has  so  sathtfactorily  filled,  the  regard  and  good  wishes  of  all  who 
had  occasion  to  transact  official  business  with  him. 

**  Re«olred^  That  his  late  associates  in  office  n>gard  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  as  a  loss  to  them,  while  they  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  prove 
a  gain  to  him,  and  trust  that  his  future  will  be  as  bright  and  prosperous 
as  he  can  anticipate  or  desire. 

**  Resolved^  That  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  him  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion. 


Resolutions  Complimenting  a  Captain  of  a  Steamer  on  a 

Successflii  Voyage. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the   cabin   passengers  of  the  steamship 
,  Captain  ,  arrived  at  this  port  from ,  on  the  — 


inst.,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously 

adopted : 

*'  In    token  of   our  grateful  remembrance  of   the  watchful 

seamanship  and  agreeable  social  qualities  displayed  by  Captain 

and  his  officers  during  our  late  voyage  from to  this 

port ;  be  it 

*'*' Rfttolred^  That  If  skill  in  navigation,  urbane  and  gentlemanly 
attention  to  the  wants  and  wishis  of  the  passengers,  and  a  sound, 
swift,  and  comfortable  vessel,  are  among  the  essentials  of  a  pleasant 
voyage,  then  we  have  nason  to  congratulate  onrsilvis  on  baling 

crossed  the  sea  In  the  good  ship ,  Captain ;  that  we  tender 

to  him,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  our  thanks  for  the  kindness 
with  which  they  administered  to  our  comfort;  that  we  commend  the 
ship,  her  appointments,  hir  commander,  and  his  snbordlnati  s,  to  the 
favor  of  the  voyaging  public,  becansc  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
di serve  it;  and,  that  we  hereby  riHiuest  the  gentleman  acting  as 
si'cretary  of  this  meeting  to  see  that  a  copy  of  this  testimonial  be 

placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain .'* 

(Slgni*d  by ,  etc) 


Resolutions  Thanicing  a  Conductor,  and  Conneading  a 

Railway. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  on  the  Palace  Sleeping  and 

Dining  Car ,  nearing  their  journey's  end,  June  2.  1S72,  at 

,  the  following  preamble  and  complimentary  resolutions 


were  unanin'ously  adopted  : 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  persons 
ccmiprising  this  meeting  to  make  a  safe,  quick,  and  most 
delightful  passage  from to ,  over  the railroad  ; 

therefore  be  it 
**  Rftiolcfd^  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 

Conductor  of  the  Palace  Car ,  for  the  numerous  favors  received 

at  his  hand  throughout  the  Journey;  and  we  commend  him  for  the 
many  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  qualities  which  characterize  him  as 
a  man,  and  eminently  flt  him  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 

"  Re«olvfd^  Tliat  commendation  Is  especially  due  the  railroau  com- 
pany for  the  excellent  accommodations  furnished  traveUrs  In  thrir 
comfortable  and  luxurious  coaches,  and  the  supi  rior  condition  of  the 
track  and  road-b<>d.  which  is  so  smooth  that  the  trawler  rides  over  the 
Hunie  resting  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  when  seatisl 
iu  his  own  parlor. 


M^i^^^p^sw 
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RESOLUTIONS   APPROPKIATE  FOR   VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 


C*i 


RESOLUTIONS.      ^^" 

On  the  Departuru 


Suitable  for  Forming  Associations.  Remonstrance, 

of  Friends,  Expression  of  Wishes,  etc. 


Resolutions  at  a  Temperance  Meeting. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  Vour  committee  on  resolutions  respect- 
fully submit  the  followiHg  :  — 

"  Whereas,  The  saloons  of  this  city  are  being  kept  open  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  violation  of  the  ordinances 
governing  the  same  ;  and 

'•  Whereas,  Drunkenness  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  in 
consequence  of  the  total  lack  of  necessary  legal  restraint,  which 
should  close  their  doors  at  proper  hours  of  night,  and  Sundays  ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"  lifwlred^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to 
investigate  the  extout  of  thia  violatiun,  aud  r«.port  the  same  to  the  city 
council  at  their  next  meeting. 

""  Resolwd^  That  we  call  upon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  mar- 
shal of  this  city  to  enforce  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquurs,  and 
we  hereby  remind  thtm  that  the  people  will  hold  them  to  strict 
accountability  for  allowing  the  ordinances  governing  and  restraining 
saloon  keepers  to  be  violated.'* 


Resoiutions  on  tbe  Departure  of  a  Ciergyman. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  society,  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  their  church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  loth 
instant,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

*'  Whereas,  Our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Hiram  G.  Morgan,  has 

received  a  call  from   the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  , 

and,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  same,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city  ; 
and 

"  Whereas,  We  all  realize  that  none  but  a  selfish  interest 
can  prompt  us  to  retain  him,  when  a  broader  field  with  nobler 
opportunities  is  open  to  him ;  therefore,  be  it 

*^  Resolved^  That  we  accept  the  resignation  which  severs  our  relation 
as  pastor  and  people  with  feelings  of  heartfeU  madness. 

"  Rf solved^  That  the  ten  years  of  faithful  service  rendered  by  him  to 
this  society  have  been  greatly  blessed  in  upbuilding  our  church,  increas- 
ing its  membership,  and  creating  feelings  of  Christian  fellowship  aud 
good  will  among  other  denominations. 

"  Resolved^  That  for  his  minii«teriug  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  the  f>piritual  needs  of  all ;  for  the  tender  solicitude  and 
tamest  sympathy  which  have  always  broui;ht  him  to  the  bedside  of 
the  Hick  and  dying;  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
massi  s;  and  for  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  suffering 
humanity  at  all  times  aud  under  all  circumstances,  the  members  of 
this  parish,  and  the  people  of  this  city,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  can  never  repay. 

'*  Renolcedy  That,  In  parting,  our  kindest  wishes  will  ever  attend  him, 
and  that  we  recomnit-nd  him  to  the  parinh  to  which  he  is  to  minister 
ik6  on  J  worthy  thtir  full  coulldeuce  and  highist  esleem. 


—  ^  ConmiUtet. 


Resolutions  on  the  Departure  of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Grant  Watkins  is  about  to  remove  from  our 
midst  and  sever  his  connection  with  this  school,  in  which  he 
has  so  long  and  faithfully  labored  as  teacher ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  neceetity  of  losing  him  In  the 
Sunday  School  work,  and  most  fervently  wish  for  him  a  f  atare  of 
active  usefulness  in  his  choaen  field  of  new  aaeodationa  and  interests, 
ever  praying  that  by  a  well  ordered  life  and  a  Christian  consecration 
he  may  at  last  unite,  with  all  the  truly  faithful,  in  sweeter  aonga  of 
redemption  in  the  bright  hereafter/* 


Resolutions  Favorable  to  Forming  an  Asaeciatioa. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  duty  of  preparing  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following : 

*•  Whereas,  Our  county  is  being  infected  by  a  band  of 
organized  horse  thieves  and  highwaymen,  making  property  and 
human  life  insecure  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  safety  of  the  people  demands  that  some 
immediate  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  ;  therefore,  be  it 

**  Resolved^  That  an  association  of  citizens  favorable  to  such  pro- 
tection be  formed,  to  l>e  luowu  and  styled  '  Tbe  Grant  Connty  Prot«ct« 
ive  Association.* 

^*  Resolced^  That  this  association  be  governed  by  five  directors,  choeen 
by  this  meeting.  Such  directors  to  choose  their  president,  secretary, 
and  trt.asarer  from  their  number,  any  one  of  whom,  upon  bearing  of 
the  loss  of  property  belonging  to  any  member  of  this  association,  shall 
have  authority,  upon  consulting  with  two  other  directors,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  recover  the  same,  and  punish  the  thief,  the  expens<« 
of  recovery  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  said  property. 

''  Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  association  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  two  dollar*,  as  membership  fee,  upon  signing  the  consti- 
tution, and  shall  bear  his  share  of  the  necessary  expense  incumrd  in 
recovering  stolen  property,  and  convicting  thieves. 

''  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  this  meeting 
to  draft  articles  of  association  for  the  government  of  the  society,  regu- 
lating dues,  times  of  meeting,  etc.,  for  each  member  to  sigiL,  essentially 
embodying  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  resolutions.** 


Resolutions  Remonstrating  against  a  Nuisance. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  continuance  of  the  bone  boiling  establishment 
and  glue  factory  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Jones  in  the  midst  of  a  densely 
populated  neighborhood,  is  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  health  and  comfori  of  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity. 

''  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the  existence  and 
nature  uf  the  nuisance;  and,  in  case  such  action  shall  not  produce  its 
abatement,  then,  to  employ  counsel,  and  take  such  other  legal  sU'ps  as 
the  case  may  require." 


Resolutions  at  a  Stockholders'  Meeting,  In  Favor  of  a 

Certain  Route. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the' proposed  railroad  bridge  of  this  company,  at 
Jackson,  be  located  north,  rather  than  south,  of  the  village,  for  these 
reasons: 

''1.  To  build  a  bridge  south  of  the  town  will  necessitate  placing  a 
di  pot  so  far  from  the  center  of  the  village  as  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Jaek!40u  from  patronizing  the  road,  inasmuch  as  the  South  \V«.9tini 
railway  already  has  a  depot  near  the  center  of  the  town. 


PKTITI0N9  TO   PUBLIC   BODIES. 


.    Thci 


alh  line  nlll  tt'qaln:  mors  Ihtn  donhli.-  i 


"3.  Thfl  rltjblof  wB)r  hj  lh«  lODCbrni  nmti^  Ismnch  the  mnat  ci- 
penslve.  £ivd  wltll  Ibe  pllrcbaae  of  the  Jack»n  fonlidr;  groDudi 
(which  vlU  nmove  the  abrupi  ciifti:  In  Uiv  npp<  r  roiiCi'].  Ibu  right  of 
wij  will  coft  leu  than  bjtho  «oiilli  •tirvL-v,  to  »»y  nothing  nf  bring- 
ing Ihc  di'pol  nrttri  the  CL'DItT  o[  tbe  vlUoee,  and  li««iilng  the 


cipi nae 


:;  thrn 


"  RrtolCfil,  Tbk[.  tor  Ibe  tonrgolng  *nd  other  rvuont.  the  dlreclnr 
■  n^  recommendi^  10  lake  thi?  iiorlbem  Inalrkd  of  the  BDalheni  route 
(or  the  propmed  railway  through  the  town  0/  Jackson." 


Resolution  lastriiotlng  Members  of  the  Leglstatire. 


re  oppoBod  to  lb*  prwi 


on  nietTFa  to  Tote  tor  DO  candidate  lorrliher  hoaie  uf  the  Ivglslature 
who  !■  ttot  pledged  to  Its  spvedy  rep  al. 

"  Urtoleeil,  lliat  [he  aecrelary  U  laMrncted  (0  fumlaharepclK  ol 
tbia  tnpellDg,  lo^'ther  with  Ibis  reeolullon.loaacb  |i*pera  ruwill  brloit 
the  subject  moat  gi'iierallr  before  Ibe  people." 


ResotiUon  of  nianks  to  the  Ofllcers  of  a  Coavention. 

The  following  resolulion,  presented  jusl  before  the  close  of 
a  convention,  is  put  by  the  member  who  make^i  the  inution  —  it 
being  personal  to  the  presiding  officer. 

"  Stmltfil,  ITial  the  thanks  of  this  conTrnllon  are  hereby  glTeo  to 
tbe  president,  for  tbe  able,  idgnldeil,  and  Impartial  mauuir  In  which 
he  has  prealded  over  lia  dcllberai1on«,  and  10  the  other  offlcem  for  the 
nilafactory  uiaunvr  In  which  tbi-y  have  tuMlled  Ibe  dntlei  a»lgiied  id 


ETITIONS. 


A 


PETITION  it  i  formal  rpqnol  or  jnppllenlior..  from  ilie 
|K-tBonB  who  prewnl  or  ilgtt  the  pajier  tonmnnig  tl,  1c>  Ihe 
body  or  Individual  to  whom  it  la  jiTervntcd,  tor  [be  gninl 

I[  Is  a  general  rule,  in  Ibe  c«»c  of  peli[ioiiA>  preicnleil  lo  conrlM 
Ibal  an  aRldavIt  accompany  Ibem.  Feiiiii([  lonli  that  the  •luiemriil!- 
therein  made,  so  far  as  known  10  Ihe  pelilioner,  arc  Iruc,  and  (hat 
Iheae  facta,  by  bim  slated  an  within  bis  knowledge  and  Ibal  of  otiicra, 
be  believes  lo  be  [rile. 

PETITIONS  TO  A  CITY  COUNCIL 

Tbe  people  of  0  town  or  city  very  frequently  have  ocraflon  to 
pellllon  Ihelrlown  aiilhoritlea  or  cily  goveriimeiil  for  the  grunllllE  of 
favors  or  ihc  enaclment  of  laws. 

The  following  are  amung  ibe  forme  of  petition  lo  a  ci[y  council: 
For  OpaniBp  t  Slml. 

OrntlFHi-K  -The  undrnlgned  mpeet fully  Kliclt  your  honomble  body  10 
o»B  aiiJe>lend  Walnut  rir«t  wkleh   nu-   Cf miLnale.  .1   AJam.  .Jreet. 

Ibmf    mlSuw  "aln"  a  n»fly  «'™"m  -nd  emitli^ii  .Kifor^u 

Remonllrtllng  Ifilntt  ■  Huiunca. 
Orf'lrmrn  —Your  pelllJ<niciTfie>prTlfully  repieMnl  thai  durlBIt  the  part 

ISfmnl  hi  am  kDHilrni  peraniii.  nan  or  Irii.  mUlaa  In  (He  nrtghborSitail.] 


Gfitlrmm  — The  ulhlemltrnnlcltlfHiAand  [■i.paypnor ,fi-eJlna 

TiwpFctruLlyaBk  vuur  htintMUblr  body  (u  jippalnt  a  nlK^t  Dulleemui  id  have 


The  qiMfaTwiatfd  eitlttflw  of eotihty,  resiwetrully  renresem  Ihat 

tU«.  and  nebftalioriiijr  evuntle*.  are  beeonliiv  Infected  witn  thai  pert,  thv 
(r<il.  but  i1 1>  fvnred  If  thi^  air  alloved  to  gv  wUhnut  re^raint  twu  ytMim 
lonoer.  tbry  will  be  PD  spread  as  10  make  their  eitprnlnailuD  iint  to  Impfts. 
aeflun  looklnK  to  ibelr  Immediate  subjection.  1bn»  mvIimt  the  larmliuf  i-uiii- 
[Slgmfa  bt  one  rkimaantl  yqrnees.  sure  or  feu.] 

PbUUoii  Iron  Firnan,  RaliliN  to  Slock  Runniig  il  Lirg*. 
To  TNS  HoaoaiH.!  ma  smnt  akr  Hotsi  or  HiraBiiitTiTivita  or  im« 

Youe  priltlMiers.' resldenn  aad  uipayen,  of —  enunly.  iwpeet- 

prewntriibjeetedtoaalimnensedralnon  lhelrresoum>.by1>einKeain|>elleil 


quantity  to  Veep  ap  miles  at  tvnee.  coatlnualljr  10  nit  down  ami  be  rrlnilli,  ir 
olherwlseiutirht  be  Ineomparallvely  Independent  clreuiuntanM. 


Petition  to  the  BoiariKir  Aiklng  lor  Pardon. 


1,  tbey  napecl  fully  linplure 

[SIgoM  b,  fle..H< 


The  Committees  Necessary  and  the  Plan  of  Organization. 


PLEASING  variety  in  the  routine 
<if  life  is  an  occasioiial  celebration. 
Tliese  arc  given  often  by  certain 
societies,  and  comprise  festivals, 
public  dinners,  picnics, 
reunions,  etc. 
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y  for  many  people  la  be  Inlercrled  il  flrsl  In  ibi- 

jbralloD,  nho  will  oill  a  public  nicellng,  umiclair 
libera  a>  an  eieenlivc  eommlilee,  ind  follow  by 
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PUBLIC    DINNERS. 

te  »iin<^  irgnlslionn,  lo  a  certain  esleni,  as  <ii  Ibe  FmiMh  of  Jnly 
^hnllon,  may  lie  olMcrvcd  In  oibcr  public  enlenalumtutf,  ihoueb 
lay  not  be  ncccfsary  <a  bare  as  many  committee*. 
rbera  II  1«  rewlved  to  give  a  piiWIodlunir  to  adlsllngiiltbed  man, 
Aret  move  U  lo  eite nd  lo  Ibe  pcrion  an  Invilalion,  u  numrrDurly 
a>  potelble.     If  he  aceepls.  be  eilber  llies  Ibe  day  himAM^lf, 

>r  leaves  tbat  la  the  opllou  of  Ibe  party  Invlilng  blm.     In  Ibe  latter 

»9e.  they  deslgnale  a  lime  lliat  will  beat  siill  bla  convenlenre. 
Arrangements  having  liecn  made  thus   far,  eommltlees   may  1h' 

ippolntt'd  on  table,  Invilailoiiit.  toasts,  etc.,  the  affair  bvlng  r»n- 

liicied  according  tu  tbc  eliqiieile  of  siicb  oecanlons. 


PICNICS  AND  FESTIVALS. 

Tbeee  social  eniertainments,  ivbleh  arc  usually  con 
inleresl  of  certain  KieU'Ilcs,  are  mostly  pleasant  affairs 
as  they  arc  agreeably  condacled  by  the  managers. 

They  sfaonld  be  esi>ec<ally  noticeable  for  Ihc  a! 
formality,  jollity  and  mlrlb  relpilng  snpreme.    If  Bnot 


sign. 


TOASTS  AND  SESTIMESTS   APPROPRIATE  FOR  VARIODS  OCCASIONS. 


AMONG  the  delightful  titbits  that  afford 
variety  and  merriment  on  certain  festal 
occasions,  may  be  toasts  and  sentiments,  thus : 


"Cbrlatm**  bovplulltj: And  the  ladle 
tb^ir  miiuing  KAjt," 

"The  sports  o(  the  holldsye;  Sleighing 
(art  UDODg  (lie  Biiffatoa." 


For  I  Christmas  Dinner. 

who  nuke  It  dellghtdll  br 
hs  Bain,  and  tiklog  com- 


For  the  Thanksgiving  Festival. 

"Onr  opinion  on  the  Eulern  qnestlini:  We  agree  vllh  BnuLa,  that 
Tartm  ouyht  to  bu  eobbltit," 

'"niebciltharoarTenrratle  ho«t:AKhongh  an  American  dHzn, 
helaonaof  tbebc*t  Oraiut  *ji  locu  thai  ever  prtilded  oyer  Turieg." 


"The  thankaglilng  board:  Wblle  It  iiroaiu  with  plenty  wltli 
■»>  for  the  whlalllng  or  the  wind  wllhonL" 

"ThankifrlTlng:  The  religions  and  iiKlal  leatlTSl  thatcODTei 
imllj  manalOD  Inlo  a  Fsmli^  Heeling  tIou■l^" 


For  the  Fourth  of  Jily. 
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"  The  Wooden  Wedding  ot  onr  Frlenda:  And  may  all  tbe  cblldrtD  be 
cAi/w  c/lfu  old  Uocl." 

"  Tbe  Hero  and  nerolne  ol  thle  Woodrn  Ftallnl :  liar  ther  flonrlab 
like  en>en  baj  tree*  In  tbilr  youth,  and  retain  all  lhelr;>UA  when  tbey 


Forthe  Tin  Wedding. 

"The  GoIdcD  Rnlcol  Halrlmony:  Mart;  tbe  flrst  lime  lor  love— tbe 


'•The  Fair  Bride:  She  blnabed  at  her 
iOTa  nutat  to-day." 
"Tin  Weddlngi:  And  the  bright  relleci 


marriage,  bat  afae  ahows 
l»  wbleh  they  gire  riM." 


"  Crystal  Weddlngi:  Tbemedlnm  tbrongh  wblch  the  blin  Ol  endor- 
Ing  affliction  1>  magniJUd,  r^ctrd,  and  made  IraatpaniU  to  eTcry- 
body." 

"The  Ofteentb  year  of  Wedlock:  A  malrlnuwlal  j![ii^,  cblefly  re- 
raatkablB  farll*  Tumbleri." 

"Out  Hoapltable  Hotten :  And  may  It  never  be  her  late  to  look  en 
lire  *a»  through  a  glaai  darkly.' " 

"Tbe  New  Harried  Conpk:  Tbcy  will  not  And  the  (riendahlp  ot 
their  [riende  ai  brittle  aa  tbdr  gUu." 


For  a  Sliver  Weddlag. 

mtoryof  Married  napplaeai:  The  best  flre-twenty 


For  the  Golden  Weddlag. 

"Uatrimony'ePl.anDnt  Aiilnmn:  May  It  always  bu 
"TheBridegrooni'iPrliL':  Nottoya. 
i^tal  by  h1>  aide." 
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HOW   TO  OnCANlZE   ASD  CONDUCT   PUBLIC   MEKTl.NGS. 


fPutlic  iMeetings. 


HOW  TO  CALL,  ORGANIZE  AND  CONDUCT  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLAGES. 


Duties  of  Officers,  Order  of  Busineso,  Introduction  of  Resolutiono,  and  Parliamentary  Usages  ii 
of  Public  GatherlngB. 


the  Governnent 


I  HE  people  of  every  community, 
ill  order  to  introduce  lawe. 
vegulationa,  and  organizations 
by  wliich  they  shall  lie  gov- 
erned and  benefited,  find  it 
necessary  to  meet  from  time 
to  time  ill  public  assemblages. 
Thus,  before  a  school  can  be 
establiiifaed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  to  take  the  preliminary  steps 
towards  obtaining  the  school.  Before  a  church 
organization  can  be  had,  a  meeting  of  persons 
favorable  to  such  proceeding  must  first  take 
place,  to  secure  sufficient  concert  of  action  to 
accomplish  the  object.  To  obtain  unity  of  sen- 
timent, and  harmony  of  action,  in  tlie  carrying 
forward  of  any  important  enterprise,  the  people 
must  be  called  together,  and  the  minds  of  a  suf- 
ficient nuraljer  directed  into  the  desired  channel 
to  effect  the  contemplated  purpose. 

Ill  educating  public  sentiment,  callmg  the 
people  together,  and  introducing  the  resolutions 
that  shall  embody  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
nuiL'h  written  business  is  required  that  may 
properly  be  considered  here. 


To  show  the  manner  in  which  a  meetings  is 
convened,  called  to  order,  organized,  and  con- 
ducted, we  will  take  a  political  gathering  as  an 
example, 

To  illustrate:  William  Jones,  who  lives  in  the 
town  of  Monroe,  being  a  zealous  politician,  is 
desirous  of  having  a  republican  meeting  in  his 
town,  just  before  election.  He.  therefore,  con- 
sults with  John  Belden,  Arthur  Bennett,  George 
Moody, and  others,  who  have  a  certain  infliuenee, 
as  to  time  and  place.  An-angeraents  are  also 
made  with  two  or  three  persons,  accustomed  to 
public  speaking,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Notice  is  then  given,  by  written  placards  or 
printed  posters,  as  follows : 

"  Republican  Meeting. 

At.l  Citibess  of  Monrfip,  who  Inror  Ihp  prtndpWot  Ihp  REPFBLI- 
CAX  PAKTY.  ur.:  r.  mi.  bi.  d  la  m.-.  L  on  Tulhodax  Evinih.i.  UtT.  l>i. 
Bt  tbc  TOWN  UAhL,  at  Skvkn  O'Cluok,  to  tBk<^  iiicb  acltun  Da  muc 
hi-  i1l'T1ii''|1  bval  la  promote  the  Sarerii  of  Ihe  AlrTk  In  the  CQMIM) 
ELECTION.  Tb«  Hfvllng  will  Ih  aUdrvMrd  by  the  UoB.  WIIXIAM 
SPBNCEn.  TUUMAS  HOPKINS,  Eoq.,  ud  Oruua." 

The  projectors  assemble  at  the  Hall  early,  and 
decide,  from  an  examination  of  the  audience, 
who  will  raajce  a  suitable  presiding  officer,  and 
.■secretary ,    or  these   persons  may  be  selected 
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I)revious  to  the  meeting,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  present. 

Selection  of  Chairman. 

Half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  usually 
given  from  the  time  when  the  meeting  is 
appointed,  for  general  conversation,  while  the 
audience  is  assembling.  At  half-past  seven, 
Wm.  Jones  steps  forward,  and  says  : 

"  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order." 

As  soon  as  the  audience  becomes  still,  Mr. 
Jones  continues : 

''  I  move  that  Samuel  Lockwood  act  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  meetmg." 

Mr.  Arthur  Belden  says  : 

"  I  second  the  motion." 

Then,  Mr.  Jones  puts  the  question  thus : 

"  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Lockwood  act  as  President  of  this  meet- 
ing. All  in  favor  of  the  motion  w'll  manifest 
the  same  by  saying,  '  Aye.'  " 

As  soon  as  the  affirmative  vote  has  been 
expressed,  he  will  say : 

"  Those  who  are  opposed  will  say,  '  No.'  " 

If  the  "  Ayes  "  predominate,  he  will  say  : 

*'  The  '  Ayes '  have  it.  Mr.  Lockwood  will 
take  the  chair." 

If,  however,  the  *  Noes '  are  in  the  majority, 
he  will  say : 

"  The  '  Noes  '  have  it ;  the  motion  is  lost." 

Thereupon,  he  will  nominate  another  person, 
or  put  the  question  upon  the  nomination  of 
some  one  else.  * 

As  soon  as  the  chairman  is  chosen,  he  will 
take  his  place. 

Appointment  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  then  says : 

*'  I  move  that  Mr.  Hiram  Cooper  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  this  meeting." 

This  motion  being  seconded,  the  Chairman 
puts  the  question,  and  declares  the  result. 

*  If  considprable  political  excitement  exists  in  the  community,  the 
opposite  party  will  somt times  gather  in  largo  force,  which  is  termed 
''packing*'  the  meeting;  will  vote  their  own  officers  into  place,  and 
conduct  the  meeting  according  to  their  own  wishes.  When,  however, 
a  meeting  ia  called  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  political  party,  it  is  con- 
sidered alsrepatahle  for  another  party  to  seek,  through  overwhelming 
force,  to  coDurol  the  meeting  in  tneir  own  interest. 


The  meeting  is  now  organized.  The  Chair- 
man will  direct  the  Secretaiy  to  read  the  call, 
or,  if  a  copy  of  the  call  is  not  to  be  obtained,  he 
will  ask  one  of  the  projectors  to  state  the  object 
of  the  meeting. 

Order  of  Business. 

That  speech  being  concluded,  the  President 
will  say : 

"  You  have  heard  the  call,  and  understand  its 
object ;  what  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
meeting?" 

Mr.  Jones,  thereupon,  says : 

"  I  move  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  draft  resolutions  express- 
ive of  the  sense  of  this  meeting."    * 

This  is  seconded. 

The  Chairman  then  says : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion ; 
are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  " 

If  any  one  desires  to  speak  against  the  motion, 
or  has  any  remark  to  make,  he  arises,  and  says : 

"  Mr.  Chairman." 

The  Chairman  turns  towards  the  speaker,  and 
listens  to  him,  and  each  in  succession.  When 
they  are  all  done,  or  in  case  no  one  responds  to 
the  call,  he  puts  the  question  in  the  previous 
form,  and  declares  the  result. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Tlie  resolution  being  adopted,  the  Chairman 
says: 

"  I  will  appoint  as  such  Committee — William 
Jones,  Albert  Hawkins,  and  Henry  Peabody." 

Where  a  motion  is  made  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  it  is  parliamentary  usage 
to  appoint,  as  the  first  person  selected  on  such 
committee,  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

The  Committee  withdraws  tO'  prepare  the 
resolutions,  or  to  examine  those  previously  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Committee,  the 
audience  will  call  for  the  leading  speakers  of  the 
evening  to  address  the  meeting.  When  the 
speeches  are  concluded,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  comes  forward,  and  says : 
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"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  report  the 
following  resolutions." 

He  then  reads  the  resolutions,  and  gives 
them  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  now  says  : 

**You  have  heard  the  resolutions.  What 
shall  be  done  with  them  ?  " 

Arthur  Bennett  says : 

**  I  move  they  be  adopted." 

The  motion  is  seconded. 

The  Chairman  then  says : 

*'  The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions is  now  before  the  house.  Are  there  any 
remarks  to  be  made  on  the  subject  ?  "  * 

If  no  objections  are  made,  the  President  will 
put  the  question,  and  declare  the  result.  The 
formality  of  appointing  a  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions may  be  avoided  by  the  resolutions  being 
introduced  and  read  by  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  meeting. 

The  resolutions  adopted,  and  the  speeches 
concluded,  the  Chairman  will  ask : 

*'  What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  meet- 
ing  ?  " 

Adjournment. 

If  there  be  no  further  business,  some  one 
moves  an  adjournment.  As  the  question  is 
not  debatable  the  Chairman  puts  it  direct.  If 
carried,  he  says : 

"  The  meeting  is  adjourned." 

If  thought  best  to  convene  another  meeting, 
the  Chairman  will  declare  : 

"  The  meeting  is  adjourned  to  the  time  fixed 
upon." 

The  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen,  by  varying  the 
call,  and  changing  the  business  to  suit,  will 
answer  for  most  political  gatherings,  or  any  pub- 
lic meeting. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  proceedings 
public,  it  is  the  dut^"  of  the  Secretary  to  fully 
write  up  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  nearest  newspaper  favorable 
to  the  cause.     If  the  meeting  be  of  sufficient 

•  If  there  H  a  rood  deal  of  hnplnera  before  the  meetiujr,  the  chairmau 
may  (linpntch  ench  bneine*t(t  much  moru  rapidly  by  Iminudiately  putting; 
a  quentiuu,  when  movtMi  and  lecouded,  without  iuvitiu^  rvmarka. 


importance,  it  may  be  well  for  him,  immediately 
after  being  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  to  move 
the  appointment  of  two  Assistant  Secretaries, 
who  will  aid  him  in  writing  up  the  proceedings 
for  two  or  three  newspapers. 

The  Secretary'8  Report 

The  Secretary's  report  of  a  meeting,  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
record  of  the  foregoing  meeting,  it  would  read 
{IS  follows  : 

Pannant  to  call,  a  meeting  of  the  Repnblicmn  cltlxena  of  Monroe 
\vas  held  in  the  Town  nail  on  Tbnnday  evening,  Oct.  10th.  Samui  1 
Lockwood  being  chosen  president  of  the  meeting,  aimI  Hiram  Cooper 
appointed  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  the  chairman  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  Messrs  Wm.  Jones,  Albert  Uawkins,  aud  Ucnry 
PtRbody. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee,  the  meeting  was  n-rj  ably 
addressed  by  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  of  Belmont,  who  r^vit* wi  d  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  this  party,  in  a  speech  of  some  forty  miiintt^^s. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  followed  by  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
in  a  half  hoards  speech,  in  wiiich  he  particularly  nrged  upon  all  Rtpnh- 
licans  the  necessity  of  vigilant  effort  from  tliis  time  forward  till  the 
election. 

The  committee  on  resolntions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

{[[ere  the  Secretary  in»erti  the  Re9olut\oru.) 

On  motion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Government  of  Conventiono. 

While  the  foregoing  form  is  applicable,  with 
suitable  variations,  to  the  management  of  ordi- 
nary public  meetings,  it  is  generally  necessary 
in  political  conventions,  which  contain  fre- 
quently a  large  number  of  delegates  with  a 
great  diversity  of  interests  to  subserve,  sevei-al 
candidates  being  often  before  the  convention 
seeking  position,  to  make  first  a  temporar}%  and 
afterwards  a  permanent  organization. 

Comprised,  as  the  convention  is,  of  delegates, 
who  are  representatives  from  constituencies 
of  different  parts  of  the  county,  or  state,  the 
assembhige  is  a  legislature  of  the  party,  and  is 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  rules.  The  strict- 
est application  of  these  rules  is  often  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  decorum  in  its  discussions, 
and  dignity  in  its  action. 

A  convention  may  be  called,  either  by  some 
committee  appointed  by  previous  conventions 
to  make  the  call,  or  it  may  be  convened  by 
invitation  of  the  leading  friends  of  a  particular 
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cause,  or  measure.  The  call  sliould  coutain 
some  general  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  electa 
iiig  delegates, 

The  uiglit  before  the  convention  a  caucus  is 
generally  held  in  the  several  towns  of  the 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates 
to  attend  the  same.  These  delegates  are  some- 
times instructed  by  the  meeting  to  vote  for  cer- 
tain men  or  measures,  in  the  convention- 
Two  sets  of  officers  ai'e  chosen  in  the  conven- 
tion—  temporary,  and  peiToanent.  The  first  is 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  tlie  business  pre- 
paratory to  organization, 

TJie  temporary  chau-man  ia  chosen  in  the 
manner  heretofore  designated.  In  selecting 
the  permanent  ofBcei's,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the 
delegation  from  each  county,  district  or  town- 
ship, the  right  to  name  one  member  of  the  com- 


mittee on  permanent  organization.  In  order  to 
save  time,  it  is  common  to  appoint  a  committee, 
at  the  same  time,  on  credentials,  whose  duty  it 
ia  to  ascertain  if  each  delegate  ia  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  convention. 

During  the  interval  that  follows,  it  ia  custom- 
ary, while  the  committees  are  engaged  in  their 
labors,  to  call  upon  various  prominent  men  to 
address  the  gathering. 

The  officers  recommended  by  the  committee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  are  generally  elected ; 
the  real  business  of  the  convention  can  now  be 
performed. 

It  ia  customaiy  to  give  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention to  its  offlcera  just  previous  to  adjourn- 
ment. In  that  case,  the  member  who  makes  the 
motion  puts  the  question  upon  its  adoption, 
and  declares  the  result. 
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^HE  foregoing  illustration  of  the  method 
of  conilucling  public  meetings  and 
conventions  will  give  the  reader  a 
'£J  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  organization  and  management 
of  any  public  gathering ;  as  many 
questionaarise,  however,  concerning  parliament- 
ary usage  on  disputed  questions,  the  following 
rules  of  order  will  be  of  interest  to  all  persons 
who  may  have  occasion  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  public  meetings : 

Duties  of  the  President  of  a  Meeting. 

The  piesiding  officer  of  a  meeting  should  possess  aculeness 
of  hearing,  a  clear,  dislincl  voice,  poshiveness  of  manner,  self- 
possession,  and  a  clear  ander^landing  of  his  duties,  which  are 
as  follows: 

First,  if  ihe  meeting  be  lempnrary  in  its  chara.cler.  the 
president,  having  been  appoinled  by  the  members  of  Ihe 
congregation  present,  will,  after  talting  the  chair,  proceed  In 
stale  the  object  of  the  meeting,  or  call  upon  some  member  in 
the  audience,  who  is  supposed  to  know  the  object  of  the 
gatheiiog.  to  do  so. 


Should  no  one  move  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  the 
president  will  surest  the  necessity  of  a  recording  ofhcer.  and 
will  call  upon  Ihe  meeting  to  nominate  a  suitable  person  for 
the  position.  Upon  his  nomination  the  chairman  will  put  the 
same  to  vote  and  announce  the  result,  as  he  will  all  motions 
and  propositions  properly  presented,  that  may  necessarily  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Id  making  a  statement  to  the  assembly,  or  putting  a  ques- 
tion, it  ii  customary  for  the  chairman  to  arise  and  stand  while 
doing  so,  tbough  he  may  retain  his  seat  if  much  more  conve- 
nient, while  reading  any  communication  or  message  to  the 
meeting. 

He  should  strictly  maintain  order,  or  call  upon  some  one  or 
more  persons  in  authority  to  do  so ;  should  see  [bat  members 
of  the  meeting,  while  engaged  in  the  presenting  of  motions  or 
in  debate,  observe  the  order  and  decorum  enjoined  by  parlia- 
mentary  rules;  should  decide  all  questions  of  order;  should 
appoint  members  of  committees  when  required  by  motion  to 
do  so,  and  should  not  leave  his  chair  unless  the  same  be  hlled 
by  a  vice  president  (if  there  be  one)  or  by  the  appointment  of 


When    presiding    ovi 
L  council    or  legislatur 


QUORUW, 

:   B  deliberative    assembly,    such   as 
:,  his  actions  will  be  largely  gOvemed 
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by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  body  itself.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  for  the  chairman  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  quorum  of  members  be  present.  Should  such  not 
prove  to  be  the  case  within  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
adjourn  from  lack  of  a  quorum,  though  it  will  be  proper  to  send 
an  officer  in  authority  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  make  a  quorum,  whereby  business  may 
be  transacted. 

At  any  time  during  the  session,  should  it  be  ascertained  that 
less  than  a  quonim  of  members  is  in  attendance,  the  chair- 
man must  announce  the  fact,  and  suspend  the  transaction  of 
business,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  illegal  when 
less  than  a  quorum  is  present. 

Should  the  meeting  open  with  a  quorum  of  members,  some 
of  whom  should  afterwards  leave,  and  the  fact  be  discovered 
when  calling  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question,  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present,  the  meeting  should  adjoumr.  It  will  be  in 
order  to  take  up  the  uncompleted  business  at  the  next  meeting 
exactly  at  the  same  point  it  was  when  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
was  ascertained  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

SIGNING  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  place  his  signature 
to  all  documents  and  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  when  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  authenticate  the  same. 

In  general,  the  chairman  being  created  by  the  meeting,  as  a 
representative  of  the  members  present,  his  duty  is  to  obey  their 
commands,  and  declare  the  will  of  the  assemblage  in  a  just  and 
impartial  manner. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

The  secretary,  upon  taking  the  chair  at  a  temporary  meeting, 
will  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  stationery  with  which 
to  note  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion. 

READING  CALL,  ETC. 

lie  will,  upon  request  of  the  president,  read  the  call  for  the 
meeting,  all  communications,  messages,  and  resolutions  that 
may  be  offered  ;  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  for  pub- 
lication, if  desirable,  or  for  any  person  interested  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  same  ;  and  will  preserve  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings for  presentation  and  examination  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  if  held. 

WHAT  TO  MAKE  RECORD  OF. 

The  secretary  of  a  deliberative  assembly  will,  after  reading 
the  minutes  of  preceding  meeting,  make  note  of  and  enter  upon 
his  journal  the  substance  of  all  proceedings  and  enactments 
passed  by  the  assemblage.  All  discussions,  motions  proposed, 
and  other  matter  not  voted  upon,  are  not  entered.  Such  is  the 
rule  in  legislative  assembles.  -In  other  meetings  it  is  frequent- 
ly customary  to  present  a  report,  not  only  of  what  is  actually 
done,  but  also  an  outline  of  the  discussions  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  meeting. 

PRESERVATION  OF   IMPORTANT  PAPERS. 

The  secretary  should  file  all  papers  of  importance,  after  hav- 
ing read  the  same,  and  being  the  custodian  of  all  such,  should 


never  allow  any  member  or  other  person  to   remove  them 
without  permission  from  or  direction  of  the  assembly. 

CALLING  ROLL  AND  SIGNING  PAPERS^ 

He  should  call  the  roll  when  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of 
either  noting  the  absentees  or  taking  a  vote  of  the  yeas  and 
nays.  He  will  inform  committees  of  their  appointment,  the 
nature  of  the  business  they  are  chosen  to  consider,  will  authen- 
ticate all  proceedings,  acts,  and  orders  of  the  meeting  by  his 
signature,  and  will  issue  calls  for  special  sittings. 

It  is  customary  for  the  secretary  to  stand  while  reading  any 
extended  document  or  calling  the  roll  of  members  in  large 
assemblages,  and  to  retain  his  place  throughout  the  session  of 
the  meeting  unless  some  one  be  appointed  pro  tempore  to  act  as 
secretary  during  his  absence.  Where  one  or  several  assistant 
secretaries  are  chosen,  less  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  secretary. 

The  Treasurer. 

The  office  of  treasurer,  while  often  distinct,  is  frequently 
coupled  with  that  of  secretary.  This  portion  of  his  duty  con- 
sists in  entering  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  an  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  in  behalf  of  the  body 
which  he  serves. 

ORDERS  TO  PAY  MONEY. 

The  rule  is,  to  pay  out  no  moneys  without  an  order  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary,  or  the  chairman 
of  a  finance  committee,  who  is  empowered  to  audit  bills,  which 
orders  the  treasurer  should  carefully  preserve  as  vouchers. 

BONDS. 

It  is  further  customary  to  require  bonds  of  such  officer  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  is  handled,  he  being  also  required  to  yield 
possession  of  his  books  to  his  successor,  in  good  order. 

The  Committeet. 

All  public  bodies  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  systematize 
their  work  and  expedite  business,  to  appoint  certain  individu- 
als of  their  number  to  have  charge  and  control  of  certain  de- 
partments of  the  work,  relating  to  their  deliberations. 

SELECT  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Where  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion,  the  committee  is 
known  as  and  called  a  select  committee  ;  where  appointed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  to  consider  all  matters  of  a  certain 
nature,  it  is  termed  a  standing  committee. 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

A  **  committee  of  the  whole  *'  consists  of  all  the  members. 
As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  standing  and  select  committees  to  pre- 
pare measures  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  assembly,  so  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  ''committee  of  the  whole"  to  consider  and  ar- 
range the  preliminaries  of  the  business  that  the  assembly  is  ta 
consider.  This  committee  can  act  with  much  less  formoli./ 
than  is  consistent  with  the  customary  forms  of  parliamentarr 
usage  in  full  assemblage. 
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Appointnent  of  Committees. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  an  association  usually  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  standing  committees,  who  sit  per- 
manently during  the  session.  The  members  of  such  commit- 
tees in  deliberative  assemblies,  j^nless  otherwise  ordered,  are 
appointed  by  the  presiding  ofRcer. 

The  necessity  of  a  select  committee  is  usually  suggested  by 
some  member  of  the  assembly,  who  frequently  moves  that  a 
certain  number  be  appointed,  either  by  the  chairman  or  the 
meeting.  Should  this  committee  be  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
it  is  customary  to  select  by  majority  vote  one  at  a  time,  thus 
giving  the  assembly  ample  time  to  consider  the  fitness  of  each 
candidate  for  the  proposed  committee  ;  though  the  entire  num- 
ber may  be  voted  upon  at  once,  if  thought  desirable,  to  save 
time. 

CHAIRMAN   OF  A  COMMITTEE. 

While  the  members  of  the  committee  possess  the  right  to 
select  their  chairman,  it  is  a  recognized  courtesy  to  select  the  first 
person  appointed  on  the  committee  as  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

The  necessity  of  appointing  a  new  committee  is  sometimes 
obviated,  if  there  be  already  a  committee  appointed,  by 
assigning  the  matter  to  be  considered  to  such  committee. 

VARIOUS   COMMITTEES. 

In  most  legislative  bodies  the  committees  appointed  by  the 
presiding  ofHcer  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  sufficient  in 
number  to  appropriately  consider  any  subject  that  may  be 
brought  before  the  meeting.  Thus,  in  the  City  Council,  there 
is  usually  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  "police,"  on  "fire  and  water,"  on  "abatement  of  taxes," 
on  "streets  and  alleys,"  on  "license,"  public  grounds,"  etc. 
Committees  are  also  appointed  by  legislative  assemblies,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consider  everything  of  a  judicial  character,  mat- 
ters relating  to  taxation,  public  institutions,  etc.  Any  matter 
arising  during  the  session,  decidedly  distinct  in  its  character, 
and  requiring  considerable  deliberation,  is  usually  referred,  by 
motion  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  the  commit- 
tee having  jurisdiction  over  that  kind  of  business. 

CALLING  THE  COMMITTEE  TOGETHER. 

When  a  committee  is  appointed,  it  is  usual  for  the  first 
named  member  to  call  such  committee  together  as  soon  as 
possible,  though  it  is  not  allowable  for  a  committee  to  hold  its 
meeting  during  the  session  of  the  main  body,  unless  ordered  to 
do  so. 

Committee  Reports. 

No  order  is  necessary  to  require  a  committee  to  report. 
Whenever  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  the  majority,  a  report 
should  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  main 
body.  The  minority  of  a  committee  can  also  present  a  report, 
by  obtaining  leave  to  do  so.  If  a  majority  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  an  agreement  made,  the  committee  should  report  the  fact  and 
ask  to  be  discharged.  Upon  being  discharged,  a  new  com- 
mittee  may  be  appointed  as  before,  or  the  matter  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  main  body. 


RECEIVING  THE  REPORT. 

When  a  report  is  made,  the  chairman,  or  person  appointed 
to  present  the  report  of  the  committee,  rises  in  the  assembly, 
and  states  to  the  presiding  officer  that  the  committee  which  he 
represents  is  ready  to  make  their  report  concerning  the  matter 
which  they  have  had  under  consideration.  The  person  making 
this  announcement  may  himself  move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  (if  a  select  committee)  the  committee  discharged, 
though  it  is  more  usual  for  some  other  member  of  the  assem- 
bly "£>  make  such  motion.  The  question  is  then  put  by  the 
presiding  officer  to  the  meeting,  as  to  whether  the  report  will 
be  received  then  ;  or,  if  not  then,  a  time  is  fixed  upon  when  it 
will  be  received. 

REPORT   IN   WRITING. 

The  person  making  the  report  usually  presents  the  same  in 
writing,  reading  the  document  in  his  place,  after  which  he  pre- 
sents the  report,  and  all  papers  relating  to  the  subject,  to  the 
secretary  ;  or  the  report  may  be  given  to  the  secretary  to  read, 
after  which  the  meeting  will  consider  the  matter  of  its  accept- 
ance. As  a  rule,  upon  someone  member  of  the  meeting  moving 
the  acceptance  of  the  report,  the  same  being  seconded,  the  presid- 
ing officer  will  announce  the  report  accepted*  without  taking  a 
vote  thereon.  If,  however,  decided  objection  is  made,  a  vote 
by  the  meeting  will  be  taken. 

A  report  by  a  select  committee  being  accepted,  the  commit- 
tee is  dissolved,  though  anything  further  arising  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  matter  may  be  recommitted  to  the  same  committee. 
When  accepting  a  report,  it  is  common  for  a  member  to  move 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Reports  may  be  made  by  the  simple  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  committee,  or  by  resolution  or  resolutions. 

Committee  of  tlie  Wliole. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  assembly  to  form  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  such  action  is  taken  on  motion 
of  some  member  of  the  meeting.  The  motion  being  carried, 
the  presiding  officer  appoints  a  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  himself  takes  a  seat  with  the  other  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  chairman  of  the  committee  taking  his  seat  with  the 
clerk  at  the  secretary's  desk. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

The  chairman  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer  is  usual]/ 
accepted  by  the  meeting,  though  the  meeting  possesses  the 
power  to  select  another  chairman,  should  the  members  see  fit 
to  enforce  the  privilege,  some  one  member  of  the  meeting  put- 
ting the  question  on  the  selection  of  another  candidate. 

QUORUM. 

The  same  number  is  necessary  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  to  form  a  quorum  as  in  the  main  body,  and  should 
the  number  be  less  than  a  quorum,  the  committee  is  com- 
pelled to  rise,  when  the  chairman  informs  the  presiding 
officer  that  the  committee  is  unable  to  transact  business  for  want 
of  a  quorum. 

DISSOLVING  THE  COMMITTEE. 

While  the  committee  of  the  whole  is  in  session  the  president 
usually  remains  in  the  room,  so  that,  should  any  disturbance 
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arise  in  the  committee,  he  may  take  the  chair,  dissolve  the 
committee,  and  restore  the  body  to  order.  Should  such  action 
be  taken,  the  motion  must  be  put  as  before,  that  the  committee 
may  sit  again. 

The  secretary  makes  no  record  in  his  journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  but  only  the  report  of  such  committee 
to  the  main  body. 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  CANNOT  ADJOURN. 

A  committee  of  the  whole  cannot  adjourn ;  it  must  rise. 
Neither  does  it  take  the  ayes  and  noes,  nor  take  up  the  pre- 
vious question. 

If  unable  to  finish  the  business  before  time  for  adjournment, 
the  committee  may  rise ;  the  presiding  officer  will  resume  the 
chair ;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  report  progress  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,  which  leave  is  usually  granted  upon  mo- 
tion. 

REPORT  TO  THE  MAIN  BODY. 

Should  the  subject  be  concluded,  on  motion  the  committee 
will  rise,  the  president  will  resume  his  seat,  and  the  committee 
will  report  its  proceedings  and  conclusions  to  the  main  body, 
upon  the  motion  of  some  member,  as  with  other  reports. 

With  the  exception  that  members  may  speak  as  often  as 
they  can  obtain  the  floor  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  same 
rules  apply  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  as  govern  the  main 
body. 

THE  SECRETARY. 

The  assistant  clerk  usually  acts  as  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  main  body 
may  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  assembly. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MATTER   BEFORE  THE   COMMITTEE. 

In  the  case  of  any  communication  referred  to  a  committee, 
it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  have  it  read  by  the  qlerk,  section  by 
section,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph,  he  noting  such  sugges- 
tions as  the  members  may  see  fit  to  make,  and  adding  such 
amendments  as  may  be  thought  best. 

Should  the  paper  originate  in  the  committee,  erasures  and 
interlineations  may  be  made  on  such  paper,  in  such  number  as 
may  be  thought  best,  though  a  clean  copy  of  the  same  should 
be  made  when  completed.  Should  the  paper  originate  out- 
side of  the  committee,  amendments  and  changes  should  be 
made  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  When  the  amendments 
are  complete,  the  committee  should  rise,  and  report  to  the 
general  assembly. 

Duties  of  Members  of  a  Meeting. 

Having  defined  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  committees,  it 
is  equally  imiK)rtant  that  members  of  the  assembly  also  under- 
stand their  duties  and  privileges. 

EQUALITY   OK   MEMBERS. 

An  assemblage  of  citizens,  meeting  in  deliberative  assembly 
is,    in    the  highest   sense   of    the   term,   a  representation  of 
a    free    and   independent    people,    standing,    for    the    time, 
upon  a  plane  of  exact  equality.     Every  member  of  the  meet- 
inj;  will  assume  the  position  he  is   fitted  to  iill,  and  will  win 


the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  associates  there,  in  proportion  to 
his  worth,  perhaps  more  nearly  than  anywhere  else. 

APPRECIATION  OF  EACH  MEMBER'S  ABIUTV. 

If  well  informed  in  parliamentary  usage,  the  fact  b  very 
clearly  seen.  If  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  —  if  gifted  with  fluency  of  speech  and  readiness  in  de- 
bate— the  fact  is  clearly  shown  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
Wealth  and  poverty  stand  side  by  side.  Eminence  in  position 
and  lowliness  of  condition  are  lost  sight  of  for  the  time,  and 
the  real  worth  of  the  speaker,  and  active  participator  in  the 
public  meeting,  is  revealed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  same  rights  being  accorded  to  all,  it  therefore  becomes 
each  member  to  exhibit  such  deportment  as  will,  in  the  highest 
degree,  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  meeting. 

ORDER  AND  DEPORTMENT  OF  MEMBERS. 

Upon  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  every  member  should,  if 
possible,  become  seated,  with  head  imcovered.  The  member 
wishing  to  speak  will  arise  and  address  the  presiding  officer, 
when  the  president,  upon  hearing  such  address,  will  call  the 
member  by  name,  or  indicate  him  by  position,  that  the  body 
may  give  attention  to  his  remarks. 

It  is  customary  for  a  member  to  stand  while  speaking,  if  able 
to  do  so,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  forbid  any  unseemly  con- 
duct upon  the  part  of  other  members,  calculated  to  disturb  the 
speaker,  such  as  general  conversation,  laughing,  hissing,  or 
passing  about  the  room  between  the  speaker  and  the  presiding 
officer. 

Right  to  the  Floor. 

Two  or  more  persons  arising  to  speak  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  the  chairman  will  decide  who  was  first  up,  by  calling  the 
name  or  otheru'ise  indicating  such  person,  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeds, unless  he  voluntarily  withdraws  in  favor  of  another.  In 
case  the  president  is  unable  to  decide  the  matter,  it  should  be 
left  for  the  meeting  to  determine  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 
Readiness  of  discernment,  and  promptness  of  decision,  how- 
ever, upon  the  part  of  the  chairman,  usually  render  this  appeal 
unnecessary. 

TREATMENT  OF  A   DISORDERLY   PERSON. 

In  cases  of  persistency  in  any  improper  course  of  action,  or 
breaches  of  decorum,  it  is  in  order  for .  any  member  of  the 
assembly  to  make  complaint  of  such  offending  member  to  the 
chairman,  who  names  the  offender,  states  in  presence  of  the 
meeting  the  offence  complained  of,  and  offers  the  offender  an 
opportunity  for  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM   THE  ASSEMBLY. 

If  the  offence  is  of  such  grave  character  as  to  require  the  ac- 
tion of  the  meeting  upon  the  same,  the  member  so  offending 
should  withdraw,  though  the  privilege  may  be  given  him  of  re- 
maining. It  is  optional  with  the  meeting  whether  the  member 
be  allowed  to  remain  or  not,  while  his  conduct  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  assembly.  In  no  case,  however,  should  he  vote 
upon  matters  relating  to  himself.  If  he  does  so,  the  vote 
should  not  be  received,  as  no  person  has  a  right  to  act  as  judge 
upon  his  own  conduct. 
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KINDS  OK   PUNISHMENT  INFUCTED. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  the  offense,  the  assembly  may 
reprimand  the  offender ;  may  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of 
voting,  or  speaking,  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  may  compel 
him  to  apologize,  or  suffer  expulsion  ;  or,  if  deemed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  assembly,  may  expel  him  from  the  associa- 
tion. 

Speaking  to  the  Question. 

No  one  can  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question, 
without  permission  from  the  assembly,  even  though  he 
may  change  his  mind  on  the  subject ;  when  he  obtains  the 
floor,  he  may  speak  as  long  as  he  chooses,  unless  a  regulation 
exists  to  the  contrary.  The  person  introducing  the  subject, 
however,  after  every  one  else  wishing  to  speak  on  the  matter 
has  spoken,  may  close  the  debate. 

MAKING  EXPLANATION. 

A  member  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  make  an  explana- 
tion relating  to  any  material  part  of  his  speech,  though  he  is 
not  allowed  to  review  the  same  at*  length  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  additional  arguments. 

RESPECT  DUE  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Upon  the  chairman  rising  to  make  any  explanation  or  state- 
ment, the  member  occupying  the  floor  at  the  time  should  re- 
sume his  seat,  giving  the  president  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard. 

DESIGNATING   MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  rule  of  a  well  conducted  meeting,  in  order  to  prevent 
personalities,  is  to  avoid  calling  any  person  by  name  during  a 
debate  in  assembly ;  it  being  customary  to  designate  the  person 
referred  to  by  number,  or  as  the  member  from  such  a  state, 
such  a  county  or  district,  or  "  my  opponent,"  **  my  colleague," 
or  the  member  who  spoke  last,  etc. 

Impropriety  of  Personalities. 

To  secure  continued  harmony  among  members  of  a  public 
assembly,  everything  of  a  personal  nature  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Any  allusion  to  the  personal  appearance  of  another 
member,  reference  to  his  peculiarities,  ridicule  of  his  private 
opinions  on  political  or  religious  matters,  is  all  very  ungentle- 
manly,  and  will,  in  the  end,  react  to  the  injury  of  the  person 
making  the  remarks.  Such  a  course  of  action  will  sometimes 
make  a  lifelong  enemy  of  the  person  alluded  to.  It  is  desirable 
for  each  member  of  the  assembly  to  secure  all  the  friends  in  the 
meeting  it  i^  possible  to  obtain  ;  to  do  this,  he  should  treat 
every  member  of  the  meeting  as  he  would  wish  to  be  treated, 
under  like  circumstances.  The  speaker  should  confine 
himself  closely  to  principles  involved  in  the  subject  he  is 
treating,  though  he  may  criticise  the  ]>osition  taken  by  his  ad- 
versary. Any  personal  allusions,  however,  should  be  of  a 
courteous  and  complimentary  character. 

NECESSITY  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN   PRESERVING  ORDER. 

When  a  memt>er  fails  to  observe  the  rules  of  decency  and 
decorum,  becomes  personal  and  offensive,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  call  the  speaker  immediately  to  order,  and  check 
such  lan^juage.    The  neglect  of  a  presiding  officer  to  do  this  will 


frequently  cause  a  body  that  meets  in  continuous  session  to  be- 
come greatly  demoralized,  and  cause  it  to  lose  its  power  and 
efficiency  for  good. 

CALLING  TO   ORDER. 

When  a  member  is  called  to  order  by  the  president  he  should 
take  his  seat,  unless  allowed  to  explain.  In  case  the  meeting 
be  appealed  to,  the  question  is  decided  without  debate.  If  the 
body  is  not  appealed  to,  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  the 
chair.  If  the  decision  be  favorable,  the  speaker  is  allowed  to 
proceed  ;  if  unfavorable,  the  speaker  is  not  allowed  to  proceed 
without  permission  of  the  assembly. 

Introducing  the  Business  of  a  {Meeting. 

The  officers  and  members  of  an  assembly  understanding 
their  duties,  they  are  then  in  readiness  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  or  any  work 
they  may  have  met  to  consider. 

In  legislative  assemblies,  generally,  the  order  of  business  is 
provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  and  generally 
comes  in  the  following  order : 

I.  The  secretary  reads  his  record  of  the  preceding  meeting. 
2.  Jleports  of  standing  committees.  3.  Reports  of  special 
committees.  4.  Special  orders.  5.  Unfinished  business.  6. 
New  business. 

Official  Form  of  Conducting  a  Meeting. 

The  rapidity  with  which  business  may  be  transacted  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  readiness  of 
action,  and  executive  ability  of  the  presiding  officer.  If  such 
officer  be  thoroughly  infonned  in  parliamentary  usage,  quick 
and  ]>ositive  in  decision,  the  council  or  association  that  other- 
wise would  be  detained  in  discussions  and  business  half  the 
day  or  night,  may  have  the  same  business  dispatched  in  an 
hour. 

PROMPTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

The  president  should  be  promptly  in  his  seat  at  the  minute 
appointed,  and  should  strictly  enjoin  upon  members  the  neces- 
sity of  punctuality.  Thus,  much  time  is  gained  in  the  early 
part  of  a  meeting. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  the  president  will  give  the  signal, 
and  will  say,  **  The  meeting  (or  council,  society,  club,  associa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be)  will  please  come  to  order." 

READING   OF  THE   MINUTES. 

If  a  previous  meeting  has  been  held,  and  the  record  of  the 
same  has  been  kept  by  the  secretary,  the  president  will  say : 

**  The  secretary  will  please  read  the  minutes." 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  plainly  state  the  work  transacted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing.    At  the  close  of  their  reading,  the  president  will  say : 

"  You  have  heard  the  minutes  read ;  what  action  will  you 
take  on  them  ?  " 

If  the  minutes  are  correct,  some  member  will  say  r  **  I  move 
the  minutes  stand  approved."  This  motion  is  seconded,  when 
the  president  says : 

"  It   is   moved   and  seconded  that   the    minutes   stand   ap- 
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proved  All  in  favor  of  the  mocion  manifest  the  same  bv 
saying  •Aye'."* 

•*  Those  of  ihe  coniran-  opinion.  '  No  !  * " 

The  formality  of  a  vote  on  the  minutes  is  dispensed  viih  in 
many  assoc'ations  as  follows  : 

At  ihe  close  of  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  president 
says: 

••  You  have  heard  \he  reading  of  the  minctes  ;  vhat  action 
will  voa  lake  thereon  ?  " 

A  member  says,  **  I  move  that  the  minutes,  as  read,  stand 
approved." 

The  president  says,  •"  If  no  objection  is  ofTered.  the  minutes 
will  stand  approved." 

The  president  will  then  promptly  call  for  re:or.s  of  -  stand- 
ing committees"  if  there  be  a  stan-Iihg  rule  to  that  effect, 
••  special  comraittees."  etc.,  report,  i^tiiions,  etc,  from  the 
members,  pasain^  in  under  each  head. 

New  Bniiess. 

New  business  usoallv  comes  in  under  the  head  of  communi- 
cations  or  petitions,  and  is  presented  by  some  member  rising 
to  his  feet  and  sa\-ing  : 

•*  Mr.  president  (or  Mr.  chairman).** 

The  attention  of  the  president  having  been  arrested,  he  will 
call  the  member  by  name,  or  designate  his  number,  and  an- 
nounce his  willingness  for  the  member  to  proceed. 

Tlil'O   PERSONS   RISI.NG   AT   THE   SAME  TIME. 

If  two  member^  should  rise  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  presi- 
dent will  determine  who  was  hrst  up.  If  his  opinion  is  ap- 
pealed from,  the  matter  will  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  meeting.  Should  there  be  a  tie,  the  president  will 
vote  and  determine  the  matter. 

A  member  making  a  statement  relating  to  some  matter,  or 
presenting  a  communication  or  petition  in  writing  from 
some  person  or  per>ons  such  communication  or  petition  should 
be  signed  by  the  ^>etitioner  or  petitioners. 

Preseatiig  PetitioM. 

The  member  uho  pre^nts  a  petition  should  be  so  informed 
of  the  character  of  his  petition,  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  plain 
statement  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  whether  it  is 
wonhv  of  con.fideration  or  not. 

The  person  presenting  the  petition,  or  some  other  member, 
mav  move  that  the  communication  be  received,  and  referretl  to 
the  committee  having  charge  of  that  class  of  business.  At  the 
same  tim«r,  he  should  give  the  paper  to  the  secretarj*. 

llh  motion  being  seconded,  the  president  will  say : 

"  If  no  objection  is  offered,  the  communication  [cr  p^tition^ 
as  the  case  may  be)   is  so  referred. 

The  ^ecretar)'  make>  note  of  the  fact,  and  holds  the  pajier  in 
his  custody,  until  given  to  the  proper  committee. 

IMMEDIATE   ACTION  ON  THE    PETITION. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  petition  acted  upon  at  once,  the 
person  presenting  it  offers  a  motion  to  that  efTect,  and  ujwn  its 
being  seconded   it  is  put  to  vote  by  the  president,  as  follows: 

*'  It  has  l>een  moved  and  seconded  that  ^hne  the  presiJent 
ihouiJ  :o  JiA'uutly  itaU  the  question  that  all  may  understand  the 


frcfwitian  hef^e  the  wteeAtg),    All  in  £iTor  of  the  motion  will 
manifest  the  same  bT  sating  *  Are  !  *  ** 

When  the  aves  have  Toted.  be  will  sar : 

**  All  opposed  to  the  moiion,  *  No !' **. 

Or  the  moCioQ  having  just  been  made,  the  president  may 


^  It  has  been  mored  and  sccooded  that  ^krre  ke  states  the 
qmestUn)  be  pasw^.     All  in  Ctror  of  the  same,  etc" 


CaUiii  tiM  Ayes  ani 

Frequently  the  member  who  makes  a  motion,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  member  on  record,  will 
saT: 

**  I  more  the  adoption  of  the  lesolntion,  and  that  the  clerk 
call  the  aves  and  noes  thereon." 

The  president  will  then  state  the  question,  and  sav : 
^  The  clerk  will  please  call  the  ayes  and  noes." 
As  a  rule,  unless  a  motion  Tecei«*es  a  second,  the  question  is 
not  put  to  vote  ;  the  idea  being  that  if  a  motion  does  not  pos> 
SCNS  sufficient  popularity  to  secure  a  second,  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  take  np  the  time  of  the  assembly  in  {nitting  the  same 
to  vote. 

StitiH  tlw  (iMstitiL 

A  motion  that  has  been  made  and  seconded,  has  next  to  be 
stated  by  the  presidenL  Until  it  is  so  stated,  no  action  can  be 
taken  thereon,  as  it  is  not  yet  before  the  meeting  for  discus- 
sion. IIa\ing  been  stated,  and  being  before  the  meeting,  it 
can  onlv  be  withdrawn  bv  motion  and  second,  the  same  as  it 
was  introduced. 

EXFLANATIOX  OF  THE  QTESTIOX. 

Whene^-er  any  member  fails  to  understand  the  question,  the 
president  should  state  the  same  for  the  information  of  the 
member,  if  desired. 

The  assembly  can  consider  but  one  question  at  a  time,  which 
should  be  disposed  of  before  another  question  can  be  intro- 
'   duced. 

INTKODUCnOSf  OF  MOTIONS. 

.\s  a  rule,  to  in<ure  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  it  is  safest 
for  the  person  introducing  the  same  to  have  the  proposition 
plainly  reduced  to  writing  (ste  chapter  am  resaiutionsj.  Thus 
the  clerk  or  president  having  occasion  to  announce  the  motion, 
is  much  more  likely  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  before  the 
meeting. 

Whether  the  proposition  readily  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  assembly  should  completely  understand  the  objects* 
tendency,  and  character  of  the  resolution,  or 

2.  If  the  resolution  relate  to  a  matter  of  public  intere>t, 
and  is  ob%nously  a  subject  that  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  its  passage  will  be  of  very  decided  benefit,  an  assem- 

:    biy  will  be  apt  to  consider  it  fa\-orably  at  once,  and  will  be 
'   likely  to  take  immediate  action  relating  to  its  pa^^age. 

TEMPORARY  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  QlHiSTION. 

If,  however,  the  body  deem  the  proposition  of  no  especial 
consequence,  or  wish  more  time  for  the  investigation  of  the 
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subject,  or  an  opportunity  to  make  amendments  and  changes 
rendering    it    more    acceptable,     then    they   may   cause    its 
suppression,  at  least   for  a  time,  by  some   member  moving 
that  the  question  lie  on  the  table.     If  this  is  seconded,  this 
question  takes  precedence  of  any  other  before  the  assembly. 

If  this  motion  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  main  ques- 
lion,  and  all  matters  relating  to  it,  is  removed  from  before  the 
meeting,  until  such  time  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  as- 
sembly to  take  the  matter  up. 

If  decided  in  the  negative,  the  business  relating  to  the  prin- 
cipal motion  before  the  house  will  proceed,  as  though  the  mo- 
tion to  *'  lie  on  the  table  **  had  not  been  made. 

Previous  Question. 

A  question  may  be  postponed  by  moving  the  previous 
question,  which  is  done  as  follows : 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  to  adopt  a  resolution,  it  is  allow- 
able for  a  member  to  move  that  "  the  question  be  now  put." 
This  last  motion,  which  is  termed  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion, becomes  the  immediate  question  before  the  house,  and  at 
once  shuts  off  debate  on  the  main  question.  When  the  friends 
of  a  measure  are  afraid  to  have  the  same  discussed,  it  is  com- 
mon for  them  to  move  that  "  the  question  be  now  put ; "  hoping 
to  have  strength  enough,  if  the  resolution  is  not  discussed,  to 
carry  their  point  If  their  motion  is  carried,  then  the  original 
question  is  put,  and  immediately  disposed  of. 

It  is  common,  also,  for  the  party  anxious  to  defeat  a  measure, 
being  fearful  that  its  discussion  will  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  members,  to  move  "  that  the  question  be  now  put ;" 
their  hope  being  that  the  members,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  resolution,  will  not  consent  to  its  adoption,  until  it  has  been 
more  thoroughly  discussed. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  question  should  not  then  be  put, 
all  further  discussion  of  the  original  question  is  usually  post- 
poned for  that  day.  This  depends  upon  the  standing  rule  of 
assembly,  however.  With  some  state  legislatures  it  is  the  rule, 
if  the  question  is  decided  in  the  negative,  to  resume  the  debate 
and  pioceed  with  the  discussion. 

Formerly,  in  the  English  parliament,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  question  be  not  put,  the  question  could  not  be  brought 
up  again  during  the  session.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
decision  that  the  motion  shall  not  be  put,  effects  a  postpone- 
ment only  until  the  next  day.* 

•  *'Tbe  operation  of  a  negative  decision  is  different  in  different 
aMembliee;  lu  some*  as  for  example,  in  tlie  house  of  representatives  of 
congress,  it  operates  to  dispoiie  of  the  principal  or  main  question, 
by  snppretsiug  or  removing  it  from  before  the  house  for  tne  day; 
bat  In  others,  as  in  the  house  of  represcntatires  of  MaMAchntetts, 
and  in  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  York  (in  the  former  by 
usage  only,  and  in  the  latter  by  rule),  the  effect  of  a  negative  decision 
of  uie  pre\'ioa8  question  is  to  leave  the  main  question  under  debate  for 
the  reeldne  of  the  sitting,  unless  sooner  disposed  of  by  taldng  the 
question,  or  in  some  other  manner. 

In  England,  the  previous  Question  is  used  only  for  suppressing  a 
main  question;  the  object  of  toe  mover  is  to  obtain  a  decision  of  it  in 
the  negative;  and  the  effect  of  such  a  decision,  though  in  strictness 
only  to  suppress  the  question  for  the  day,  is,  practically  and  by  parlia- 
mentary usage,  to  dispose  of  the  subject  altogether.  In  this  country, 
the  previons  question  is  used  chiefly  for  suppressing  debate  on  a  main 
question;  the  object  of  the  mover  is  to  obtain  a  decision  of  it  in  the 
affirmative;  and  the  effect  of  a  decision  the  other  way,  though  in  some 
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Suppression  of  Questions. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  suppress  a  question,  or  prevent  its 
passage,  there  are  several  plans  resorted  to  by  parliamentarians. 
Among  these  are : 

1st.  Moving  an  adjournment,  which  is  immediately  in  or- 
der ;  and  if  the  hour  be  late,  will  oftentimes  be  passed. 

2d.  Moving  that  the  question  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
present ;  the  argument  being  that,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
the  meeting  will  have  mofe  time  and  better  opportunity  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  hence  will  be  better 
informed  concerning  its  merits. 

3d.  To  secure,  if  possible,  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
question,  which  virtually  defeats  it.  If  the  maker  of  the  mo- 
tion for  postponement  is  fearful  that  the  question  is  so  popular 
with  the  assembly  that  the  members  will  not  submit  to  an  i»- 
definiU  postponement,  he  will 

4th.  Aim  to  secure  at  least  a  postponement  to  a  certain 
time  in  the  future,  hoping  that  it  will  be  subsequently  forgotten, 
or  the  pressure  of  business  will  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
up  at  the  time  appointed. 

Or,  the  member,  trusting  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  the  unwillingness  of  the  meeting  to  pass  a  measure 
without  due  consideration,  may  move  the  **  previous  question," 
by 

5ih.     Moving  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

The  member  may  suggest  indefinite  changes  in  the  question, 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  some  amendment,  and 
thereupon 

6th.  Move  its  reference  to  a  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  that  class  of  questions,  or  a  select  committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  the  question  has  been  once  considered  in  com- 
mittee, it  may  be  recommitted.     Or  the  member  may 

7th.  Move  an  amendment  to  the  question,  which  w^ill  great- 
ly change,  modify,  or  weaken  the  force  of  the  question. 

Should  all  these  means  fail,  and  the  question  be  put  and 
carried,  subsequent  light  on  the  subject  may  cause  the  mem. 
bers  to  change  their  opinions,  in  which  case 

8th.  The  question  may  be  taken  up  at  the  next  sitting  or 
any  subsequent  meeting,  and  be  reconsidered. 

To  Secure  tlie  Passage  of  a  Question. 

1st.  The  member  introducing  a  question  should  have  given 
the  matter  very  careful  and  considerate  attention  ;  being  thus 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  its  merits,  and  consequently 
able  to  fully  illustrate  and  represent  the  claims  of  the  measure 
he  advocates. 

2d.     Personal  acquaintance,  conversation,  and  explanation 
with  various  members  of  the  assembly  relative  to  the  queclion 
to  be  brought  forward,  will  aid  much  in  securing  favorable 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

3d.     The  introduction  of  the  motion  when  adjournment  is 

assemblies  operating  technically  to  snpprese  the  main  question  for  the 
day  only,  is,  in  general,  merely  to  suspend  the  taking  of  the  question 
for  that  day:  either  leading  the  debate  to  go  on  during  the  residue  of 
the  day,  or  the  subject  to  Be  renewed  on  the  next  or  some  other  day. 
The  operation  of  an  affirmative  decision  is  the  same,  in  both  countries, 
namely,  the  putting  of  the  main  question  immediatel  v,  and  witbout 
further  debate,  delay,  or  consideration."—  Cu/iAl /#</*«  Manmd. 
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not  proLaLIe,  and,  if  pcs&ib!e  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  a 
scfficien:  amoun:  of  Initineu  before  the  meeting  to  make  an 
excuse  for  laying  *he  que<ktion  on  the  table,  will  aid  in  haring 
k  parsed. 

4:h.  The  motion  being  seconded,  the  member  introducing 
the  same  ^.hau*.d  then  obuin  the  floor,  and  properly  present 
tiie  claim.^  of  the  question  to  the  members  of  the  assembly. 

5!h.  If  the  meeting  is  adjourned,  the  question  laid  on  the 
table.  Of  the  consideration  of  the  motion  postponed  to  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  motion  should  be  promptly  brought  up  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

6th.  Should  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee,  the 
privilege  may  be  obtained  of  fully  acquainting  the  committee 
with  the  claims  of  the  question. 

7th.  Should  the  question  be  so  amended  as  to  entirely 
change  the  character  of  the  original  question,  and  thus  passed, 
the  member  may  subsequently,  under  another  name,  introduce 
a  question  embracing  essentially  the  same  principles,  indirect- 
ly.  as  the  original  question,  and  perhaps  secure  for  the  propo- 
sition favorable  consideration. 

8th.  Another  trial.  Subsequent  events  may  so  change  the 
opinions  of  members  of  an  a.<sembly  as  to  induce  them  to  vote 
Cavorably  upon  a  question  that  they  have  before  rejected. 

Tbe  Disposal  of  QvettioM. 

Motions  and  questions  while  nearly  synonymous  in  parlia- 
mentary usage,  are  somewhat  diflferent  in  meaning.  To  move 
that  an  act  be  passed,  is  termed  a  motion.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, to  be  acted  upon,  is  called  a  question.  The  action  of  the 
assembly  is  termed  a  resolution  or  vote.  The  motion  being  put, 
and  the  question  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly,  the  deci- 
sion is  then  known  as  an  ordinance,  order,  law,  statute,  resolu- 
tion, etc   according  to  the  character  of  the  meeting. 

To  move  the  previous  question  by  moving  that  the  question 
be  now  put,  if  carried  in  the  affirmative,  causes  the  question  to 
be  put  immediately,  and  is  thus  at  once  disposed  of  without 
further  debate.  If  decided  in  the  negative,  the  question  was 
formerly  disposed  of  for  the  session.  At  the  present  time,  it 
disposes  of  the  question  for  the  day  only.  In  some  parliament- 
ary bodies,  according  to  the  standing  rules,  the  debate  goes  on. 

The  effect  of  securing  a  postponement  of  a  question  with- 
out  date,  is  to  suppress  the  motion  entirely.  If  postponed  to 
a  certain  day,  it  can  be  taken  up  on  that  day,  or  as  soon  as  the 
business  of  that  day  is  completed. 

PUTTI.NG  THE  QUESTIO.N. 

In  putting  a  question  to  the  assembly,  after  it  has  been  care- 
fully considered,  altered,  amended,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  presiding  officer  should  ask  if  the  assembly  is  ready  for 
the  question?  If  no  further  suggestions  are  offered  by  the 
memljcrs,  the  chairman  will  then  state  the  question,  and 
call  for  a  vote  of  the  members,  in  the  first  place  on  the  affirma- 
tive, the  form  of  which  liaa  been  heretofore  considered. 

TAKIN(;    UP   THE  QUESTION. 

A  question  having  been  postponed  to  a  certain  time,  the 
member  interested  in  the  question  has  a  right  to  insist,  at  tlie 


appointed  time,  that  the  question  be  taken  nn.  No  delay  or 
debate  is  allowed  on  tbe  matter  of  taking  it  up.  The  presid- 
ing officer  will  then  pat  the  motion  whether  the  meetu^  pro- 
ceed to  take  np  the  order  of  the  day.  If  the  decision  be 
favorable,  the  members  will  proceed  tc  consider  the  business 
appointed  for  the  day. 

IMMTiH  to  a  DHHiittoe. 

If  it  be  thought  best  to  refer  a  question  to  a  committee,  it  is 
done  on  motion.  Such  reference  to  a  committee  is  termed  a 
**  commitment  **  of  the  question.  If  to  a  special  committee, 
the  chair  may  name  such  committee,  or  they  may,  upon  request 
of  the  presiding  officer,  be  appointed  by  tbe  meeting.  Fre- 
quently, the  person  moving  that  the  question  be  referred,  not 
desiring  to  be  on  the  committee  himselC  will,  with  the  motion, 
suggest  the  name  of  some  one  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
If  no  objection  is  made,  such  person  may  be  selected. 

APPOINTMEXT  OP  THE  COSiMITTEE. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  for  the  person  interested  in  a 
measure,  to  move  its  reference  to  a  committee,  the  presiding 
officer  to  appoint  the  same.  If  it  be  a  select  committee,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  parliamentary  rule  for  the  presiding  officer 
to  appoint  as  chairman  on  the  conmiittee,  the  mover  of  the  res- 
olution.* 

When  a  question  is  referred,  the  committee  may  be  iiL»tructed 
by  the  assembly  to  take  such  course  of  action  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  as  is  desired,  and  report  upon  the  whole,  or 
portions  of  the  subject,  as  may  seem  advisable.  A  portion  may 
be  referred  to  one  committee,  and  the  remainder  of  the  prop- 
osition, involving  a  different  principle,  may  be  given  to  an- 
other committee. 

The  clerk  may  give  the  bill  to  any  member,  but  it  is  usual 
to  hand  it  to  the  one  first  named  on  the  committee. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  committee  may  meet  where  they  please,  unless  ordered 
to  meet  in  a  certain  place  by  the  assembly  ;  and  can  meet  at 
such  time  as  they  desire,  when  the  main  body  is  not  in  session. 

Any  member  of  the  main  body  may  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  but  cannot  vote. 

Aaendneats  to  tbe  Qaettioa. 

The  committee  having  given  their  report  to  the  meeting,  or 
the  question  having  been  considered  by  the  assembly  itselC 
may  lack  yet  a  few  essential  points  necessary  to  make  the  same 
what  it  should  be  when  passed.  To  add  these  is  what  is 
termed  amending  the  question. 

DIVIDING  THE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Gushing  recommends  where  a  question  contains  two  or 
more  parts  that  are  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  to  form  sep- 
arate propositions,  some  of  which  the  assembly  may  favor,  and 
the  others  not,  that  the  motion  be  divided,  and  submitted  in 

•  '"niongh  tbe  majority  on  a  committee  ahonld  he  favorable  to  a 
measnre.  the  minority  may  be  of  tbo^e  wbo  aro  opposed  to  it  in  eom* 
particulars.  Bat  those  totally  oppoi>«d  lo  it  should  never  be  appointed : 
aod  if  any  one  of  tbat  view  be  named,  he  should  rise  and  state  tbe  fact, 
when  the  main  body  \rill  excuse  bim  from  serving;. *^ — LhairmoM:* 
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parts  to  the  assembly,  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  This  is 
thought  a  more  expeditious  manner  of  disposing  of  the  same 
than  to  add  several  amendments  to  the  question,  the  result  in 
the  end  being  the  same. 

This  division  may  be  made  by  motion  ;  the  mover  designat- 
ing in  his  motion  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  the  di' 
vision  made. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

It  is,  of  course,  for  the  presiding  officer  and  the  assembly  to 
consider  whether  the  question  is  of  such  a  complicated  nature 
as  to  require  such  division.  As  a  rule,  no  division  should  be 
made,  unless  the  parts  are  so  separate  and  distinct  that  either 
alone  would  form  a  separate  and  distinct  proposition. 

BLANKS. 

The  member  of  an  assembly  who  introduces  a  long  and  com- 
plicated question,  containing  several  points,  yet  one  so  depend- 
ent on  the  other  as  not  to  be  separable,  may  prepare  his  ques- 
tions with  blanks  for  the  assembly  to  fill  up. 

The  proposition  before  the  meeting,  in  such  case,  may  con- 
tain an  outline  of  all  that  is  required,  while  the  members  of 
the  assembly  will  very  readily  fill  the  blanks  with  the  time, 
amount,  cost,  or  whatever  they  may  wish  to  particularize. 

Anendnents. 

Much  time  may  frequently  be  saved  in  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly by  the  member  who  introduces  a  motion,  carefully  consid- 
ering the  question  himself  before  presenting  it,  as  well  as 
learning  the  wishes  of  the  members  by  private  consultation. 
As  this  is  not  always  practicable,  however,  many  questions 
must  first  be  made  ready  for  being  voted  upon  by  being 
amended  in  the  public  assembly  itself. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  changes  in  a  question  as 
the  members  may  desire,  the  question  may  be  altered : 

1st.     By  an  amendment. 

2d.     By  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

As  there  must  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere,  parliamentary 
law  prevents  there  being  any  more  amendments  to  amend- 
ments than  the  foregoing ;  but  still  more  changes  may  be  made 
in  the  proposition  before  the  meeting,  by  alterations  in  the 
amendments. 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  AN  A.MENDMENT. 

To  illustrate :  John  Smith,  member  of  the  assembly,  says : 

**  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this 
meeting  to  collect  funds  for  the  poor  of  this  town." 

The  motion  being  seconded,  and  the  question  stated  by  the 
chairman,  William  Jones  says : 

**  I  move  an  amendment ;  that  this  committee  to  collect 
funds  consist  of  seven  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  amendment  being  seconded,  and  stalled  as  before,  James 
Brown  says: 

'*  I  move  an  amendment  to  the  amendment ;  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  meeting  app>oint  seven  ^lersons  a  committee  to 
collect  funds,  to  be  used  wholly  in  the  mterests  of  the  poor  of 
the  west  division  of  this  city.* 

The  question  being  again  before  the  house  as  in  the  former 
case,  Walter  Harper  snys : 


«« 


I  move  anothei  amendment ;  that  one  half  of  the  funds  col- 
lected go  to  the  children's  aid  society,  the  other  half  to  the 
general  poor  fund  of  the  entire  city.** 

The  chairman  here  remarks  that  the  last  amendment  is  out 
of  order,  as  there  can  be  but  one  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

He  further  says : 

"  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  first  in  order.  It  is 
moved  **  (here  he  states  the  amendment  to  the  amefidnient^  or 
calls  upon  the  mover  to  do  so^  puts  the  question  ami  declares  the 
result). 

If  the  motion  is  lost,  he  says  : 

"  The  next  question  in  order  is  the  amendment  to  the  ques- 
tion, (lure  he  states  the  amendment^  and  puts  the  same  as 
before).     Should  this  be  lost,  he  says : 

"  The  question  is  now  on  the  original  motion."  (He  here 
states  the  question^  puts  the  motion  as  beforCy  and  announces  the 
result,) 

Nature  of  Amendnente. 

Amendments  cannot  be  made  to  privileged  questions ;  such 
as  a  motion  to  adjourn,  the  previous  question,  or  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

An  amendment  to  an  amendment,  even  though  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  amendment,  will  still  be  in  order,  it  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  assembly  to  determine  whether 
they  will  change  from  their  previous  action. 

SPEAKING  TO   AN  AMENDMENT. 

A  meml)er  who  may  have  spoken  to  the  main  question,  may 
speak  to  the  amendment,  after  the  same  is  moved. 

If  it  is  desired  to  add  to  a  sentence  a  new  paragraph,  it  is 
important  that  the  paragraph  be  very  carefully  considered, 
being  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  as  it  cannot  be  changed  after 
being  adopted  in  that  form.  Or,  should  it  be  resolved  to  strike 
out  a  paragraph,  the  same  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
sentence  as  complete  as  may  l>e,  after  the  words  are  stricken 
out.* 

COMMITMENT  TO   A   COMMITTEE. 

When  a  long  and  complicated  question  is  before  the  house, 
if  there  l>e  a  standing  committee,  the  easiest  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  (question  is  to  refer  the  same  to  such  committee. 
If,  however,  the  time  of  the  convention  will  admit,  and  there 
be  no  other  business  appointed  or  occupying  the  present  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly,  it  will  be  in  order  for  the  members  to 
immediately  proceed  to  the  disposal  of  the  question,  by  the 
following  process : 

1st.     By  amendments  striking  out  all  unnecessary  matter. 

2d.     By  the  addition  of  all  essential  matter. 

3d.  By  combining  two  or  three  pro]X)sitions,  where  it  can 
l)e  done,  in  one. 

*  When  it  is  moved  to  amend  by  Btriking  ont  certain  worda,  and  in- 
serting othen,  the  manner  of  statiug  the  qnestiun  is,  flrat  to  read  the 
whole  itaflKa^tt  to  be  amended,  as  it  stands  at  present,  then  the  words 
proi>oeed  lo  lie  struck:  out;  next,  tho^e  to  be  innerted;  and  lastlv,  the 
whole  pama^^,  as  it  will  be  when  amended.  And  the  question.  If  de- 
sired. Is  then  to  be  divided,  and  put,  fln*t.  on  strikinff  ont  If  carried, 
it  IS  next  on  inserting;  the  words  propoc^d.  If  that  be  lost,  it  may  be 
moved  to  insert  otherB.—J/atMll, 
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AMENDMENT  AND   POSTPONEMENT. 

If  an  amendment  and  postponement  are  proposed,  the  latter 
is  put  first,  because,  in  case  of  postponement,  the  amendment, 
at  the  time  appointed,  may  be  then  brought  up,  when  the  main 
question  is  again  considered. 

A  motion  for  postponement  being  followed  by  one  referring 
the  question  to  a  committee,  the  latter  must  be  put  first. 

Reading  Papers. 

A  motion  being  made  relatire  to  reading  papers  which  relate 
to  the  principal  question,  must  be  put  before  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

In  referring  to  a  committee,  the  order  of  the  commitment 
is  as  follows : 

1st    Committee  of  the  whole. 

2d.     Standing  committee. 

3d.     Special  committee. 

A  motion  being  made  and  seconded  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
though,  if  no  one  object,  the  chairman  need  not  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  motion  having  been  made  and  it  being  subsequently 
moved  to  commit  the  question,  or  to  postpone,  to  amend,  or  to 
lay  on  the  table,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  comes  first 
That  being  lost,  the  next  question  is  on  the  amendment.  Next 
comes  the  postponement ;  then  the  commitment,  and  lastly, 
the  putting  of  the  question. 

POSTPONEMENT. 

If  it  is  moved  that  a  question  be  postponed  to  a  certain 
time,  the  time  appointed  can  be  amended,  and  the  amendment 
can  be  amended.  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  comes 
first,  and  the  amendment  before  the  main  question. 

It  being  moved  to  insert  or  strike  out  anything,  and  the 
matter  to  be  inserted  or  stricken  out  being  amended,  the 
amendment  must  be  put  first. 

DATES   AND  NUMBERS. 

Blanks  being  filled  with  different  sums  or  dates,  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  put  first  on  the  longest  time  and  largest  sum. 

A  disagreement  between  members  should  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  putting  of  the  main  question. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  or  a  motion  to 
withdraw  a  question,  must  be  acted  upoli  before  the  putting  of 
the  main  question. 

Orders  of  the  Day. 

When  several  questions  have  been  postponed  to  a  certain 
day.  such  questions  are  termed  the  orders  of  the  day.  Upon 
a  motion  being  made  on  the  day  appointed,  that  the  orders  of 
the  day  be  taken  up,  such  motion  takes  precedence  of  any 
other  question  that  may  be  introduced  at  the  time,  and  being 
decided  in  the  afhrmative,  must  be  first  put.  The  questions 
are  then  considered  in  the  order  of  their  priority,  in  their 
appointment  for  that  particular  day. 

A  question  which  has  been  postponetl  to  a  certain  hour,  or 
which  lies  on  the  table,  it  is  regarded  discourteous  to  call  up 
in  the  absence  of  the  mover  or  against  his  wishes,  provided 
the  matter  has  reference  to  private  and  local  concerns  in  his 
particular  charge  ;  especially  if  the  delay  of  the  question  does 


not  particularly  interfere  with  the  order  of  business  before  the 
general  assembly. 

Decisions  as  to  Order. 

Whenever,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  disagreements  and  ques- 
tions of  order  arise  among  members  of  an  assembly,  and  the 
chairman  is  appealed  to  as  the  arbitrator  in  such  case,  he  will 
himself  decide  the  matter,  and  the  expression  of  his  decision 
is  in  order  before  the  transaction  of  other  business.  If,  how- 
ever, any  member  of  the  assembly  objects  to  the  ruling  of  the 
chair,  he  can  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer, 
and  have  the  matter  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting. 

In  such  cases  the  presiding  officer  will  put  the  question  on 
the  appeal  as  follows : 

*•  //  u  desired  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the  chair.  Do  the 
numbers  of  this  meeting  sustain  the  deasion  of  the  chairman  f  '* 

The  question  is  then  before  the  assembly  for  consideration 
and  debate,  in  which  the  chairman  will  take  part  if  he  desires 
to  do  so. 

Vote  of  the  Chairman. 

As  a  nile  in  most  assemblies,  on  ordinary  questions,  the 
chairman  is  not  expected  to  participate  in  the  debate,  but  sim- 
ply to  make  statement  of  facts,  maintain  order,  and  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  meeting  by  affording  information  relative 
to  questions  in  order,  put  questions,  determine  the  vote,  etc. 
While  the  chairman  does  not  usually  vote,  he  nevertheless  re- 
tains the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  determine,  if  he 
chooses,  in  case  of  a  tie  vote,  what  the  majority  vote  shall  be. 

A  TIE  VOTE. 

In  legislative  assemblies,  such  as  councils,  legislatures,  etc, 
the  regulations  of  the  code  under  which  the  assembly  works 
sometimes  give  the  presiding  officer  the  privilege  of  voting  only 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote,  and  in  that  case  he  is  compelled  to  vote. 
In  all  other  meetings,  the  chairman  may  cast  his  vote  when 
a  ballot  is  taken.  This  privilege  he  does  not  usually  exercise, 
however,  unless  he  is  desirous  of  making  a  tie,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  a  question. 

AN  EXAMPLE. 

Thus,  if  there  be  eleven  persons  to  vote  besides  the  chair- 
man, and  the  vote  stands  six  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion  and  five  against,  the  chairman  may  vote  with  the  minori- 
ty, and  thus  defeat  the  resolution    by  making  the  vote  a  tie. 

HE  MAY  VOTE  OR  NOT. 

Or,  m  case  the  vote  is  a  tie,  he  may  vote  with  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,  and  thus  defeat  the  proposition,  or,  if  unwilling 
to  have  his  vote  go  on  record,  he  may  decline  to  vote,  as  the 
question  is  defeated  in  either  case. 

Reading  All  Papers. 

When  papers  are  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  is  the  con- 
ceded right  of  every  member  of  the  assembly  to  have  them 
read  at  least  once,  before  he  can  be  compelled  to  vote  on  them, 
though  no  member  should  insist  on  the  privilege  of  all  papers, 
accounts,  etc.,  being  read,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  mem- 
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Tike  atoal  plan  of  procedare  tn  speaking  to  a  qnestion  is  as 

f  «C     A  m/^'if/n  11  ma/ie  by  a  member. 

2^.    Tbe  morI/>n  U  «ecr>fvled  by  aiuxher  member. 

yl.  T^ie  qu^vion  m  then  stated  tr>  the  meeting  by  the  cfazir- 
man,  wirh  the  further  remark,  a*  iollowt : 

**  /A/  fiutiUn  ii  new  htfc^e  tfu  nuttings  what  it  your  pUoj- 
ure  in  ffferenie  to  it." 

The  f\\if:%x\fm  it  now  in  condition  for  debate.  Every  mem- 
f^er  ha4  a  ri(^ht  to  the  expre«iion  of  his  opinion  once  upon  the 
ftnbje/J,  either  fr/r  tfx  againsL  He  has  also  the  priTilege  of 
talking  a«  lonj^  a«  he  ch^y>4et,  even  adjooming  to  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  in  legislative  as«emblie^,  nnlevs  by  common  con- 
tent a  regulation  has  f^een  imposed,  restricting  the  time  of 
•freaking  to  a  rertain  period. 

HISTS  TO  CfcASr  SFRAKING. 

If,  however,  the  f>erv/n  speaking  faiU  to  secure  the  attention 
r/f  the  hou^.  it  Hh'Aild  \»c  a  sufficient  evidence  that  his  re- 
marks are  without  influence  and  effect,  and  good  judgment 
will  di/tate  that  he  vhr/uld  resume  his  seat.  If  disorder  is 
caused  by  his  continuance  in  hf^eaking,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  prc-^ervc  Hccorum  in  the  meeting,  by  calling  the 
%[tr.9.V*:T  to  order,  and  re^juesting  him  to  take  his  scat 

The  Member  Entitled  to  Speak  First 

A«;  \tf\y/ft'n  •^-/•vrral  speakers  wlio  may  wish  to  speak  upon  a 
i\\\r  .Wnw  w)ii(.li  has  Ixrcn  iiitrrMiuccd,  the  person  making  the 
rnoiion  i  i,  by  (/MirtrHy,  rntiiUrd  to  speak  first.  The  i)crson 
iiioviiig  an  arljoiiriiinrnt  i->  rntitlrd  to  speak  first  upcm  the 
f#M  ..rinlilirijj  of  ihr  nirrtiii^,  aftiT  tlic  adjournment ;  and  of  two 
rii«*iiitiri,   n-in^  al    tin*   same   time,   the   person  opposing  the 
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As  a  nSe.  ao  *nrmVr 
qocsdoa.     ShoaVf  die  <taesr7on  be  icftBied  so  a 
kcMiCici,  he  BUT  ipeag  on.  toe  lepiiKt  at  tae 
tlieqsesdoa  is  tiK  same  as  befere. 

Sixnid  dicre  be  aa  aaexidaea:.  he 
thmgh  it  may  iovrjlve  csseadallj  the  s 
maxB  qoestiod  ;  aad  he  may  also  speak  vpoa  aa 
to  aa  aaKodaxn:.     Thus,  a   mesiber   desiroos  of  speakii^ 
to  a  qaestioo  again,  may,  by  mosin*;  its  lefeiemLc  to  a 


as  the 


mxttee,  aad  the  addition  of  aaieadatentSw  obtaia  the 
eral  times,  esxatially  iqwa  the  same  <{acstioB. 


When  it  is  discoiered  that  a  standiag  rale  of  the  assembly 
is  in  conflict  with  a  qoestioa  of  very  coosiderable  importance, 
which  it  is  desirable  shcmld  be  acted  npoo,  it  has  bectMae  the 
cnstom  to  sospend  sach  rale,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
question;  sach  saspcnsion  taking  place  by  motioa,  being 
seconded  and  passed  by  a  majority  vote.* 

TakJH  s  Vtte. 

There  are  several  methods  of  patting  a  qaestioo  to  vote ; 
these  being  by  ballot,  viva  voce,  by  calling  the  yeas  aad  nays, 
by  raising  of  hands,  by  standing,  aad  by  dividing  the  boose, 
one  party  going  to  one  side  of  the  room,  the  other  to  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  qaestion  is  in  all  cases  put  first  in  the  affirmative,  and  if 
the  chairman  cannot  himself  determine  by  either  of  the  above 
methods,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons  present,  he  may  appoint  certain  members  to  act  as  tellers, 
to  take  the  vote  in  different  divisions  of  the  house,  taking  the 
affirmative  vote  first. 

The  method  adopted  will  depend  upon  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  audience,  and  the  size  and  convenience  of  the  room 
in  which  the  meeting  convenes. 


«  It  is  OBoal,  in  the  code  of  rales  adopted  In  deKberaCive  aaaembllea, 
and  enpeclally  legislative  bodies,  to  provide  that  a  certain  number  ex- 
ce«dinK  a  majority,  as  two  thirds  or  three  fourths,  shall  be  competent 
to  the  sntipeneion  of  a  rule  in  a  particular  case;  when  this  is  not  nro- 
vided,  there  neems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  dispottin^  with  a  rale  than 
by  general  consent.  -  Vuahintf*  ManwU, 


HONORAEY  HBMBBBS  OF  MEETINas ;  THE  T.APTRB  ;   ADJOUKKMENT 


CHelvdlnu  Remviu. 

The  hannony  and  saccess  of  a  public  nteeting  will  depend 
veiy  largely  upon  the  order  preserved  by  the  presiding  officer. 

!f  the  assemblage  be  of  b  character  where  any  troable  is  to 
be  apprehended,  it  is  well  for  the  projectors  of  the  meeling  lo 
□olify  officers,  having  authority  to  preserve  order,  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. The  chairman,  however,  will  greatly  aid  in  the 
preservalion  of  stillness,  by  requesting  all  persons  in  to-  room 
lo  come  forward  and  be  seated  in  his  near  presence  I  et  him 
see  that  every  seat,  if  possible,  is  filled  in  front.  A  magnetic 
connection  and  sympathy  exists  between  the  presiding  officer 
and  the  audience,  when  the  congr^aiion  is  placed  closely 
around  the  chairman's  desk,  that  Is  hvorable  for  the  president 
of  a  meeting.  Seated  near  the  chairman,  the  audience  can 
more  distinctly  hear  all  that  is  said,  they  will  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  meeling.  and  hence  will  observe  better  order. 


Veteran  members  of  the  meeting,  and  persons  who  have  won 
honorable  distinction  in  the  cause  that  the  meeting  assembles 
to  consider,  distinguished  pa<it  presiding  ofticers.  and  other 
notabihties  vrtias«  presence  will  lend  dignit  to  the  rtMtrum, 
the  chairman  may  appropriately  call  to  the  stand,  to  occupy  a 
*eat  beside  him.  all  of  which,  well  managed  by  the  presiding 
officer,  tends  lo  give  dignity,  respectability,  and  influence  to 
the  proccedirgs  of  the  assemblage. 

The  Ladiea. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  on  parliamentary  usages, 
the  author  has,  for  convenience  sake,  made  rererence  to,  and 
spoken  only  oE,  the  masculine  gender.     Realiiing.  however. 


that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  women  of  the  conntry 
will  take  a  much  more  active  part  in  public  affairs  than  ihey 
have  done  hitherto,  this  chapter  is  also  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  conventions,  and  other  assen^blages, 
composed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  ladies  ;  the  only  change  re- 
quired in  the  wording  being  the  personal  pronouns,  which 
make  reference  to  the  male  sex. 

Title*  of  Wamen  who  ut  as  Offlcera. 

When  a  woman  acts  as  presiding  ofhcer  of  a,  meeting,  the 
person  addressing  her  should  say,  "  Mrs.  President,"  or  "  Miss 
President,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  presiding  officer  will  designate  the  speaker,  if  a  lady,  by 
name,  by  number ;  or  as  the  lady,  the  number,  the  delegate,  the 
representative,  etc.  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

The  titles  of  clerk,  secretary,  recording  officer,  treasnter, 
etc.,  are  the  same,  whether  applied  to  ladies  or  gentlemen. 


Miwnmn 


>n  of  a  legislature,  or.conn- 
o  adjourn,  such  adjournment  it 
t  regular  meeling.  If  it  is  de- 
eeting  will  adjonm  to  reassem- 


If  the  meeting  be  a  regular 
cil,  and  it  is  moved  and  voted  t( 
understood  to  be  until  the  n< 
sired  to  meet  before  that,  the  m 
ble  at  the  time  specllied. 

If  the  meeting  be  not  in  regular  session,  it  is  necessary,  if 
the  business  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  adjournment,  to  ad- 
journ to  a  certain  time.  If,  however,  the  business  for  which 
the  assembly  was  called  is  completed,  and  no  subsequent  as- 
semblage is  necessary,  it  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn, 
which  being  put  by  the  pretident,  and  canied.  the  meeting  is 
dissolvsd. 
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WBITINO  FOB  THE  NEWSPAPER. 


IN  writing  for  the 
Press,  while  being 
explicit,  the  writer 
should  make  the  statement 
as  brief  as  possible. 
Though  in  ordinary  con- 
versation talk  may  be  cheap,  in  the  newspaper, 
words  cost  money.  If  sent  by  telegraph, 
they  cost  for  transmission  ;  time  is  consumed 
in  their  examination  by  the  editor  and  proof- 
reader ;  money  is  expended  in  putting  them  in 
type ;  ink  and  paper  must  be  furnished  on  which 
they  make  their  impress ;  and  time  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  reader  in  their  perusal ;  therefore, 
each  word  should  convey  as  much  significance 
as  possible. 

General  Directions. 

t.  ir,unnvoiiUbly,>  long  article  U  written  relating  to  a 
variety  of  sulijccts,  it  is  well  to  break  the  sameness  of  the 
appearance  by  lui-kiadi,  scattered  through  the  article,  relating 
to  difTerenc  subjects  considered  in  the  composition. 

1.  Writeveryplainly,  on  white  paper  with  black  ink,  taking 
care  to  write  names  of  persons,  dates  and  places,  with  the 
utmost  distinctness. 

3.  Use  sheets  of  paper  about  six  by  nine  inches  in  siie, 
numbered  in  their  order  if  more  than  one  sheet  be  used.  Veiy 
large  sheets,  on  the  compositor's  case,  make  it  inconvenient  for 
the  type  setter. 

4.  Write  on  but  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Thus  ihe  paper 
containing  your  communication  may  be,  if  necessary,  cut  into 
parts,  and  distributed  among  several  coioposilots  who  will 
place  your  composition  in  type. 

;.  As  a  rule,  in  short  news  articles,  never  use  the  pronouns 
I  or  you.  A  plain,  succinct  record  of  the  news  is  all  thai  is 
required.     If  necessary  for  Ihe  writer  to  refer  to  himself, 


bene 


■■Our  1 


"The' 


6,    Nevei;  waste  time  in  compIliDenting  the  editor  or  hit 
paper,  when  writing  a  letter  for  publication.     Commence  at 
with  the  subject  In  hand,  and  close  when  jroa  have  d(»e. 


Local  Reporting. 

That  kind  of  journalistic  writing  most  easily 
taken  up,  and  yet  quite  difficult  to  do  well,  is 
that  of  presenting'  in  attractive  form  a  judici- 
ous report  of  home  news. 

Mud)  demand  exbts  for  more  reportorial 
talent,  especially  on  the  country  newspaper. 
Thousands  of  exciting  incidents  and  events 
transpire,  the  details  of  which,  written  up  for 
the  press,  would  greatly  edify  the  readers  of 
the  country  journal,  the  editor  of  which,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  affair,  is  compelled  to  fill  his 
paper  with  foreign  news  of  less  interest  to  his 
subscribers  ■ 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  not  sufficient  local 
matter  to  be  obtained,  nor  space  to  be  filled,  in 
the  weekly  country  jotimal,  to  make  it  an  object 
for  the  publisher  to  employ,  at  a  weekly  salary, 
a  person  whose  exclusive  business  shall  be  col- 
lecting local  news ;  and  yet  the  editor  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  all  the  important  home  intelligence 
there  is,  and  will  willingly  pay  for  such  as  be 
may  publish,  at  the  rate  of  from  $1  to  |io  per 
column,  when  an  arrangement  may  be  made  for 
the  correspondent  to  write  regularly. 

Of  course  no  writer  should  expect  compensa- 
tion until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  bis  or  her 
writings  are  of  decided  service  to  the  paper  in 
wliich  they  are  publidied.  When  they  become 
so,  editors  and  publishers  readily  concede  tlie 
fact,  and  are  willing  to  pay  what  the  articles  are 
worth. 
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Important  Reportorial  Qualifications. 

The  reporter  should  be  truthful.  In  writing 
of  any  event,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
state  the  actual  facts.  To  do  this,  the  reporter 
should  possess  the  energy  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
action,  if  possible,  himself,  and  learn  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs.  It  is  often  unsafe  to 
depend  upon  hearsay. 

The  reporter  should  carefully  guard  against 
allowing  his  own  opinions  to  warp  or  bias  his 
report  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of  others,  thus 
giving,  almost  without  his  being  conscious  of 
the  fact,  an  untruthful  representation.  A 
plain,  unvarnished  report  should  be  made,  and 
nothing  else. 

Much  discretion  should  be  exercised  in  the 
personal  mention  of  individuals.  A  dozen 
words,  thoughtlessly  written,  may  do  irreparable 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  person  : 
a  paragraph  in  praise  may  add  to  the  life-long 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  upon 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  As  a  general  rule,  while 
praise  may  be  personally  given,  if  wrongs  exist, 
it  is  better  to  speak  of  them  in  general  terms, 
rather  than  couple  them  with  names  of  the 
individuals  at  fault ;  though,  if  the  person  be 
notoriously  persistent  in  a  course  of  wrong 
doing,  justice  demands  newspaper  exposure. 

Subjects  of  Local  and  General  Interest. 

ITEMS    FOR   THE    NEWSPAPER. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  inexperienced  wri- 
ter,  making  record  of  home  news,  the  following 
partial  list  is  given,  containing  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  public. 

Accidents. — Wiien,  where,  to  whom. 

Amusements,  Excursions,  Etc.— When,  where; 

duoacter  of  amusement,  etc. 

Births. — When,  where,  name  of  parents  and  sex  of  child. 
Burglary. — When,  where,  by  whom,  amount  stolen,  etc. 

Change  of  Business  Firms.— When,  and  names 

of  the  parlies. 

Crops. — Present  condition  and  future  prospects. 

Crime  of  any  kind.— Names  of  offenders  ;  nature  of 
the  crime. 


Churches. — Change  of  pastors,  revivals,  election  of 
church  officers,  etc. 

Dissolutions  of  Partnership.— Names  of  parties, 
where  going,  what  to  do. 

Deaths. — Who,  when,  where,  cause. 

Discoveries. — Of  curiosities,  or  anything  new  or  valu- 
able. 

Distinguished  Arrivals.— At  the  hotels  or  else- 
where. 

Divorces. —Who,  when,  where,  cause.  When  and 
where  married. 

Elopements. — Names  of  parties  and  circumstances. 

Election  Intelligence.— Election  takes  place  when, 
candidates  to  be,  or  are  elected,  etc. 

Eires. — Whose  property,  when,  inhere,  cause,  amount  of 
insurance,  names  of  companies  insured  in. 

Facts  and  Figures.  —  Concerning  any  products 
raised  in  the  vicinity,  amount  sold,  profits,  etc. 

Festivals. — Held  by  whom,  for  what  object,  amount 
realized,  etc 

Improvements. — By  whom,  where,  and  costs. 

Inventions. — Patents  granted  to  whom,  what  for,  na-' 
ture  of  the  improvement. 

liCCtures. — Past,  or  to  come  ;  when,  where,  by  whom, 
substance  of  what  was  said. 

Marriages. — Who,  when,  where,  by  whom  married, 
where  gone  on  bridal  tour. 

Murders. — When,  where,  who,  by  whom,  object  of  the 
murder,  circumstances. 

New  Comers. — Their  business,  where  located,  where 
from,  etc 

New  Manufactures. — In  prospect,  when,  where,  by 
whom  established,  kind,  etc. 

New  Buildings. — To  be  or  built,  erected  by  whom, 
for  what  purpose,  cost,  etc. 

Price  of  Staple  Commodities.— In  the  market, 

prospect  for  the  future,  etc. 

Parties  Leaving  Town. — Who,  when,  where  going, 
business  going  into. 

Presentations. — By  whom,  to  whom,  where  given, 
what  presented,  why. 

Railroads. — New  roads  in  prospect,  profits  of  present 
roads,  etc. 

Sales  of  .Keal  Estate. — By  whom,  to  whom,  who 

will  occupy,  amount  paid,  etc. 

Shows,  Exhibitions,  Fairs.— Where,  when,  who 
gives  them,  character  of  entertainment. 

Schools. — Facts  and  figures  concerning  them,  change  of 
teachers,  improvements  needed,  etc. 

Secret  Societies. — Election  of  officers,  prosperity  and 
condition  of  the  society. 

Strange  Phenomena. — In  the  heavens,  in  the  tie- 
ments,  on  or  in  the  earth,  where,  when. 

Su^rgestions    of  Improvements    Needed.— 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  cost,  etc 

Surgical  Operations.  —  By  whom  performed,  of 
what  character,  condition  of  patient. 


^ 
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EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  ILLEGIBLE  PENMANSHIP. 


Sickness*  — Wlio  sick,  cause,  by  what  physician  attended, 
health  of  the  community. 

Telegnphs*  —  What  new  lines  are  to  be  established, 
present  cost  of  telegraphing,  etc 

Violation  of  Law.  —  WTiereby  parties  are  arrested 
and  fined,  what  offense,  when,  where,  etc 

Writing  for  the  Metropolitan  Press. 

In  every  locality  something  will  occasionally 
transpire  the  details  of  which  will  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  public  at  large,  in  which  case  the 
publishers  of  papei-s  in  the  large  cities  will 
esteem  it  a  favor  for  some  person  to  give  them 
the  facts. 

Should  the  town  in  which  the  correspondent 
is  stationed  be  sufficiently  large,  and  the  news 
frequently  occurring  important,  the  publisher 
will  pay  an  accepted  regular  correspondent  for 
news  that  he  prints,  from  $1  to  $10  per  article, 
as  may  be  agreed  between  publisher  and  corre- 
spondent. 

Only  such  matter  is  desired  for  the  metropoli- 
tan journal  as  will  interest  the  people  throughout 
the  entire  countrv.  Of  such  news  are  facts 
concerning  :  —  JEnactments  of  Law.  Severe 
accidents.  Fires.  Crops.  Murders.  Elope- 
ments.  Burglary.  Schools.  Churches.  New 
manufactures.  Railroads.  Elections.  Weather. 
Discoveries.  Inventions.  Strange  phenomena. 
Important  Statistics.  Personal  mention  of  dis- 
tinguished persons^  etc. 


RESULTS  OF  BAD  PENMANSHIP. 

Especial  pains  should  be  taken,  when  writing 
for  the  press,  to  write  legibly.  The  error  is  very 
common  with  some  authors  and  prominent  men, 
of  writing  in  a  manner  such  as  to  seriously  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  and  patience  of  printers  and 
correspondents  upon  whom  they  inflict  their 
penmanship. 

This  fault  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  causes 
much  waste  of  time  and  pecuniary  loss  to  prin- 
ters. Lawyers  frequently  prepare  their  briefs, 
clergymen  their  sermons,  and  others  their  copy, 
in  a  penmanship  so  entirely  illegible  as  to  com- 
pel several  re-settings  of  much  of  the  same,  in 


type,  before  it  is  correct.  Of  course  this  loss 
of  time  must  be  borne  by  the  compositor,  and 
frequently,  with  those  printers  employed  in 
setting  type  by  the  thousand,  bad  manuscript 
entaUs  a  loss  in  their  earnings  of  seveial  doll&re 
per  week. 

While  to  filch  from  the  pocket  of  the  printer, 
in  this  manner  may  not  be  deemed  so  dishon- 
orable as  to  steal  his  purse,  the  result  is,  how- 
ever, all  the  same. 

Again,  business  men  who  would  regard  it  a 
great  intrusion  for  another  to  trespass  on  their 
time  for  even  a  half  hour,  will  show  the  dis- 
courtesy to  write  a  letter  to  a  correspondent 
which  may  consume  hours  and  even  days  of  his 
time  in  deciphering  the  same. 

This  evil  would  be  less  if  it  stopped  here. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  goes  beyond  and 
afflicts  the  coming  penmanship  of  our  youth. 
The  boy  that  will  pick  up  the  half  consumed 
cigar  and  smoke  out  the  balance  of  the  stump, 
thinking  that  thereby  he  makes  a  man  of  him- 
self, will  look  upon  bad  penmanship,  when 
executed  by  distinguished  men,  as  an  evidence 
of  genius,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  imagin3  himself 
a  great  man,  because  he  imitates  their  pot-hooks 
and  scrawls. 

Eminent  men  are  liable  to  have  faults.  If  the 
error  is  an  illegible  penmanship,  this  defect  is 
none  the  less  a  fault,  because  the  man  may  have 
distinguished  reputation  and  redeeming  qual- 
ities in  other  directions. 

Young  writers  should  not  therefore  ape  bad 
penmanship  as  an  evidence  of  genius.  Of  two 
articles  written  for  the  newspaper,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  that  one  stands  much  the  best 
chance  for  publication  which  is  most  plain  in 
penmanship.  Let  the  young  author  see  that  the 
composition  is  not  only  correctly  written,  when 
prepared  for  the  press,  but  that  it  is  so  perfectly 
legil)le  that  its  merit  may  be  readily  seen  upon 
examination. 


V3r^>^; 
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BOOKS    AND    BOOK   MAKING. 


T^-^.lia 


BOOEI 

sipp — 


OUARTO.  "4to." 


HE  itccompnnying  illustrations,  upon  this 
[liigc,  represent  the  principal  sizes  of  books, 
:  J'o/w,  a  long  book ;   Quarto  (^-ito),  neatly 
pquare,  (  shape  of  Hill's  Manual  );  Octavo  (  Svo  ),  the  general 
size  ;  and  Duodecimo  (  12mo  ),  a  small  book,as  seen  below. 
FOLIO. 
The  standard  size  of  book  paper  is  25x38  inches;  one  half 
of  the  sheet  being  19x25  inches,  which  folded  in  two  leaves, 
li  tving  four  pages,  makes  a  book  of  the  size  called  a  folio, 
QUARTO. 
When  the  half  sheet  is  folded  in  four  leaves,  making  eight 
p  tges,  it  forma  a  quarto  in  size. 

OCTAVO. 
The  half  sheet   folded  again,  eight   leaves,  sixteen  pages, 
forms  an  octavo,  or  folded  into  sixteen  leaves  forms  a  sixteenmo. 
DUODECIMO. 
By  folding  the  same  into  twelve  leaves,  making  twenty-four 
pages,  we  have  a  duodecimo.     Folded  into  eighteen  leaves,  or 
thirty-six  pages,  we  form  an  ISnio ;  into  24  leaves,  and  we  have 
a  24m<?,  &Q, 

The  words  Post,  Crown,  Demy,  Royal,  etc.,  used  in  connec- 
tion, as  Royal  Octavo,  designate  the  aizea  of  paper  of  which 
books  are  made. 

Modern  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  enable  pub- 
lishers to  have  any  desired  size  made  to  order,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  this  book. 


The  marks  a,  b,  c ;  1,  2,  3 ;  1*,  2*,  3*,  1a,  Ac,  occasionally 
found  at  t!ie  bottom  of  a  page,  are  what  printers  term  tiffnature 
marks,  being  printed  for  the  direction  of  the  binders  in  folding 

the  sheets. 


.    Uouki,  which  wen  li 


Duodecimo, "  l2mo." 


BOOK   AND   NEWSPAPER  TYPE. 


MMES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  BOOK  UD  NEWSPtPER  HPE. 


in  cT  the  tollovliig  oblonr  qiKEB,  It  will  ba  Men.  tn  printed  Id  a  ■ 

™-' '--  ' 'lelngathlDpiEeeDtmeUI.  ailed  ■Iwd.  be 

<  u>  (IM  lollovlDc  ip4ees  la  whk 


.    Tblit  nxnlu  rrum  piteing  athlD  pi 


The  poetrj  anrl  othiT  nutlpr  occapjins  Ihe 
open  than  the  matliT  occnpjing  the  npprr  part  o 

and  Uadtd;  the  apper  porUon  btln;;  toUd^  and  tho  iM-mvi  ^Mt  Kuucik 

This  page  contains  a  specimen  of  fourteen  kinds  of  n 

This  page  contains  a  specimen  of  fourteen  kinds  of  newsp 

This  page  contains  a  specimen  of  fourteen  kinds  of  newspaper  and  book  type,  fr 
This  page  contains  a  sj>ecimpn  of  fourteen  kinds  of  newspaper  and  book  type,  from  Bri 
Tliia  page  contains  a  Bi>ecimen  oft'oiirtecn  kinds  of  newspaper  and  book  t)-pc,  from  Brilliant  to  Tw 
This  pagB  contains  a  specimen  of  fourteen  kinds  of  newsp&por  and  book  type,  from  Urilliant  to  Two-line 
This  page  coatains  a  B]>ccimcn  ot  fourtcuD  kiniU  of  newspaper  and  book  t;|>c,  rrom  Brilliant  to  Two-line  Small  I^ca. 
This  page  conUina  a  Hpecimcn  of  fourtcon  kinds  of  newspaper  and  book  type,  from  Drilliant  to  Two-line  Small  Pica.  A 
Thli  p&)(e  contalDS  s  specimen  of  fourteen  kinds  or  ncwspnpcr  and  book  type,  from  Brilliant  to  Two-tine  Small  PiriL    A  B  C  D  E 


Q  Brilliant  to  Two-tine 

Lo  Two-Una  Small  Pica.     A  B  C  D  E 
Small  Pica.     A  B  C  D  E  F  O 


DRILLIANT. 


PEARL. 

•111  (n<lul<aiMdjr,iiUltal,ii><  cnbli  nn.  u  uinllUkabl)  u  Ik>  |»rTini.  Idllm 
mmkn  Dtfali  inm  dtlllDI  ^  udllluiUI  10  uniiln  •  ^l«~knii>lJl(^U>  u>d>  W  abl' 


^!^if^ 


w-i«ur™Mi,.ni 


NONPAREU.. 

l^'e.^The  uprii-ht,  obudlont.  lndui>trl(>ii>  lad  will'j^ilua^c  n  aieaOy. 
fkllirnl.  snd  capable  man.  •■  unmlriakablv  an  the  iwrvcriie.  idliDi;. 
CBrcli'»s  l>oy  will  ripen  into  the  laxv.  diwlDtc  fclloK.  The  fact  i- 
B  boy  Ib  meaaurably  Ibe  maker  o(  hiB  own  deMf  * —     '" 

acquire  a  maalcr-knonlcdcc  of  the  Irnilc  lu  »ti 


ir  he  fail  to 
pni.  It  win 


H  the 


iislry  a 


ure  punctiuUli 


iBinoB  hablla  thai  are  blEhl/  valiicd  In  Ihe  appcn- 
luUliy,  order,  aeatneaa  and  dlapatcb.    Tbu  boy  who  1> 


E^  ^jriSsS^^HiHtJ: 


iirelya»t1ie  bcnil  ot  a Iwlg  ftnt^lli  the  Incllnidon  attbetnc  The  an- 
il, obnllent.  Indiutrlou  lad  will  gndflale  a  wvli'.  ikillfnl  and  eanable 
. . — ...... 'aaViy  will  ripen  inlo  Ihe 


D.  BB  unmlatakably  ■<  the  perverac  Idlliur.  o 


re  that  Joined  m  here  f 


MINION. 

ExPEBiENcn  proves  tlint  tlio  apprentice  forealiadows  the 
workninn,  just  ns  surelv  iis  tliu  benil  uf  a  twig  foretella  the  in- 
I'tlnullon  iif  tiio  true.  The  upright,  obudient.  Industrious  lad 
will  jj^rudunta  r  etend.v,  skllirul,  and  I'upnblc  man,  as  uiimislak. 

obly  us  the  perverBc,  idlinir,  mreleflfl  boy  will  HduO  intr  "--  ' 

-■-■■-'■■'-  re\low.    '^■-  '—  ■-    ■  ■•-- -  ■■' ■-'■■■■  - 


of  Ilia  own  di'B 


The  fort  l^,  a  hoy  is  measurably  the  maker 


a  maalcr. workman. 


A  li.ipplcr  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  ligbt, 

Awuil  tliQo  tliere ;  for  lliou  hast  bowed  tllj  will 

In  cliecrful  homa~e  lo  llie  rule  of  rlj^Lt, 
And  lovcstall,  and  runderoat  );ood  for  III. 


SIZES   OF  NEWSPAPER  AND   BOOK  TYPE. 
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BREVIER. 

Experience  proves  that  the  apprentice  foreshadows 
the  workman,  just  as  surely  as  the  bend  of  a  twig  foretells 
the  inclination  of  the  tree.  The  upright,  obedient,  indus- 
trious lad  will  graduate  a  steady,  skilltul,  and  capable  man, 
as  unmistakably  as  the  ])erversc,  idlmg,  careless  bov  will 
ripen  into  the  lazy,  dissolute  fellow.  The  fact  is,  a  boy  is 
measurably  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny;  and  if  he  fail 
to  acquiie  a  master-knowledge  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is 

For  me,  the  sordid  cares  in  which  I  dwell, 
Shrink  and  consume  my  heart  as  heat  the  scroll, 

And  wrath  has  left  its  scar — that  fire  of  hell 
Has  Icil  its  frightAil  scar  upon  my  soul. 


LONG  PRIMER. 

Experience  proves  that  the  apprentice  fore- 
shadows the  workman,  just  as  surely  as  the  bend 
of  a  twig  foretells  the  inclination  of  the  tree.  The 
upright,  ol>edient,  industrious  lad  will  graduate  a 
steady,  skillful,  and  capable  man,  as  unmistakably 
as  the  perverse,  idling,  careless  boy  will  ripen  into 
the  lazy,  dissolute  fellow.     The  uict  is,  a  boy  is 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me  in  that  calmer  home 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love  —  till  I  become 
Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss? 

PICA. 

Experience  proves  that  the  apprentice 
foreshadows  the  workman,  just  as  surely 
as  the  l>end  of  a  t\vig  foretells  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  tree.  The  upright,  obedient, 
industrious  lad  will    graduate   a  steady, 

skillful,  and  capable  man,  as  unmistakably 
as  the  i>ervcrse,  idling,  careless  boy  will 
ripen  into  the  lazy,  dissolute  fellow.  The 
fact  is,  a  boy  is  measurably  the  maker  of 

GREAT  PRIMER. 

Experience  proves  that 
the  apprentice  foreshadows 
the  workman,  just  as  surely 

as  the  bend  of  a  twig  fore- 
tells the  inclination  of  the 
tree.    The  upright,  obedient. 


BOURGEOIS. 

Experience  proves  that  the  apprentice  foreshadows 
the  workman,  just  as  surely  as  the  bend  of  a  twig  fore- 
tells the  inclination  of  tlie  tree.  The  upright,  ol^dient, 
industrious  lad  will  graduate  a  steady,  skillful,  and  capa- 
ble man,  as  unmistakably  as  tlie  perverse,  idling,  careless 
boy  will  ripen  into  the  lazy,  dissolute  fellow.  The  fact 
is,  R  lK)y  is  measurably  the  maker  of  his  o^\^l  destiny; 
and  if  he  fail  to  acquire  a  master-knowledge  of  the  trade 

Yet,  though  thou  wearest  tlie  glory  of  the  sky, 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  beloved  name, 

The  same  fair,  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye. 
Lovelier  in  heaven's  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same? 

SMALL  PICA. 

Experience  proves  that  the  apprentice  fore- 
shadows the  workman,  just  as  surely  as  the  bend 
of  a  twig  foretells  the  inclination  of  the  tree. 
The  upright,  obedient,  industrious  lad  will  grad- 
uate a  steady,  skillful,  and  capable  man,  as  un- 
mistakably as  the  perverse,  ialing,  careless  boy 

will  ripen  into  the  lazy,  dissolute  fellow.  The 
fact  is,  a  boy  is  measurably  the  maker  of  his  own 
destiny  ;  and  if  he  fail  to  acquire  a  master- 
knowledge  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is  put,  it 

ENGLISH. 

Experience  proves  that  ihe  appren- 
tice foreshadows  the  workman,  just  as 
surely  as  the  bend  of  a  twig  foretells 
the  inclination  of  the  tree.  The  up- 
right, obedient,  industrious  lad  will 
graduate  a  steady,  skillful,  and  capable 
man,  as  unmistakably  as  the  perverse, 
idling,  careless  boy  will  ripen  into  the 

TWO  LINE  SMALL  PICA. 

Experience  proves  that 
the  apprentice  foreshad- 
ows the  workman,  just  as 

surely  as  the  bend  of  a 
twig  foretells  the  inclina- 
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PROOF  READING. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  PROOF. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  MARKS 

*    I     TnocGH  sever^  diflfering  opinions  exist  as  to 

the  individual  by  wj(om  the  art  of  printing  was      V 
first  discovered,  yet  all  authorities  concur  in 
admitting  Peter  Schoeffer  to  be  the  person  *  ^  , 
who  invented  east  metal  types,  having  learned  ^ 

^  the  art-ef-  of  cutting  the  letters  from  the  Gut- 
';/  enhergsj  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
^jff     the  first  whoengraved  on  copper  plates.    They-/ 

following  testimony  is  preseved  in  the  family,  •    / 
f^    by    Jo.    Fred.    Faustus,    of     Aschefienburg :       ^,- 


U 


10 


<# 


^.^a^ 


□  >*  Peter    Schoeffer,    of    Gernsheim,    perceiving 
II  \^    his  master  Fausts  design,  and  being  himself 
"^    rdeairou8\ardentl£)  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out    (by  the   good    providence  of  God)    the 
method  of  cutting  {vM^dmdx)  the    characters    diet* 
in  a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be 
*//   singly  east  I   instead  of   bieng    cut-      He    pri-"^// 
I       vately  cut   mairiees]   for    the  whole    alphabet :  y\ift 
Faust  was   so    pleased  with  the  contrivam 
/that  he  promised  Peter  to  give  him  hjs^nly    ti*/, 
18  /da"g^*®r    Christina    in    marriage,  (^promises  j^  / 

/^jjich  he  soon  after  peTformed^^A^  ^ 

^ .  /  C^ut   there  were    many  dignities    at    first    ^^    l| 
with  these   leUers,  as  there    had  been  before    tl^ofn. 


14 


19 


with  wooden  ones,  U»©  metal  being  too  soft*^^)^^ 
to  support  the  foptJe  of  the  iinpression:  but«^-^  / 
this   defect  was    soon    remedied,   by    mixing 
a  substanc^^ith  the  metal  which  sufficiently  ^. 
»  0    harde^t^  itJ' 


EXEMPLIFIED. 


Though  several  differing  opinions  exist  as  to 
the  individual  by  whom  the  art  of  printing  was 
first  discovered,  yet  all  authorities  concur  in 
admitting  PETER  SCHOEFFER  to  be  the 
person  who  invented  east  metal  types,  haying 
learned  the  art  of  eutting  the  letters  from  the 
Gutenbergs :  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  engraved  on  copper-plates.  The 
following  testimony  is  preserved  in  the  family, 
by  Jo.  Fred.  Faustus,  of  Ascheffenburg: 

'Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gernsheim,  peroeir* 
ing  his  master  Faust's  design,  and  being  him- 
self ardently  desirous  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out  (by  the  good  providence  of  God)  the 
method  of  cutting  {vncidendi)  the  characters  in 
a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be  singly 
east,  instead  of  being  cut.  He  privately  cut 
matrices  for  the  whole  alphabet:  and  when  he 
showed  his  master  the  letters  cast  from  these 
matrices,  Faust  was  so  pleased  with  the  con- 
trivance, that  he  promised  Peter  to  give  him 
his  only  daughter  Christina  in  marriage,  a 
promise  which  he  soon  after  performed.  But 
there  were  as  many  difficulties  at  first  with 
these  letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with 
wooden  ones,  the  metal  being  too  soft  to  sup- 
port the  force  of  the  impression :  but  this  defect 
was  soon  remedied,  by  mixing  the  metal  with 
a  substance  which  sufficiently  hardened  it.' 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CORRECTIONS. 

ACKELLAR'S  American  Printer  gives  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  correcting  proof  which  will  be  found 
of  convenience  to  all  who  write  for  the  press  : 
A  wrong  letter  in  a  word  is  noted  by  drawing  a  short  per- 
pendicular line  through  it,  and  making  another  short  line  in 
the  margin,  behind  which  the  right  letter  is  placed.  (See  No.  I.) 
In  this  manner  whole  words  are  corrected,  by  drawing  a  line 
across  the  wrong  word  and  making  the  right  one  in  the  margin 
opposite. 


A  turned  letter  is  noted  by  drawing  a  line  through  it,  and 
writing  the  mark  No.  2  in  the  margin. 

If  letters  or  words  require  to  be  altered  from  one  character 
to  another,  a  parallel  line  or  lines  must  be  made  underneath 
the  word  or  letter, — viz.  for  capitals,  three  lines ;  small  capi- 
tals, two  lines  ;  and  Italics,  one  line  ;  and,  in  the  margin  oppo- 
site the  line  where  the  alteration  occurs.  Caps,  Small  Caps,  or 
Ital.  must  be  written.      (See  No.  3,) 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are  required  to  be 
taken  out,  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  superfluous  word  or 
letter,  and  the  mark  No.  4  placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 

Where  the  punctuation  requires  to  be  altered,  the  correct 
point,  marked  in  the  margin,  should  be  encircled. 


f 


TYPOOBAPHICAL  HABKS  ILt.USTBATED. 
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When  a  space  is  omitted  between  two  words  or  letters  which 
should  be  separated,  a  caret  must  be  made  where  the  separa- 
tion ought  to  be,  and  the  sign  No.  6  placed  opposite  in  the 
margin. 

No.  7  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  hyphen  and  ellipsis 
line  are  marked. 

When  a  letter  has  been  omitted,  a  caret  is  put  at  the  place 
of  omission,  and  the  letter  marked  as  No.  8. 

Where  letters  that  should  be  joined  are  separated,  or  where 
a  line  is  too  widely  spaced,  the  mark  No.  9  must  be  placed 
under  them,  and  the  correction  denoted  by  the  marks  in  the 
margin. 

Where  a  new  paragraph  is  required,  a  quadrangle  is  drawn 
in  the  margin,  and  a  caret  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence.   (See  No.  10.) 

No.  II  shows  the  way  in  which  the  apostrophe,  inverted 
commas,  the  star  and  other  references,  and  superior  letters  and 
figures,  are  marked. 

Where  two  words  are  transposed,  a  line  is  drawn  over  one 
word  and  below  the  other,  and  the  mark  No.  12  placed  in  the 
margin;  but  where  several  words  require  to  be  transposed, 
their  right  order  is  signified  by  a  figure  placed  over  each  word, 
and  the  mark  No.  12  in  the  margin. 

Where  words  have  been  struck  out,  that  have  afterward 
been  approved  of,  dots  should  be  marked  under  them,  and 
SUt.  written  in  the  margin.    (See  No.  13.) 

Where  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words,  a  horizontal 
line  is  drawn  under  it,  and  the  mark  No.  14  placed  opposite, 
in  the  margin. 

Where  several  words  have  been  left  out,  they  are  tran- 
scribed at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
place  of  omission  to  the  written  words  (see  No  15) ;  but  if  the 
omitted  matter  is  too  extensive  to  be  copied  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  Out,  see  copy^  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  the  missing 
lines  are  enclosed  between  brackets,  and  the  word  Out^  is 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  copy. 

Where  letters  stand  crooked,  they  are  noted  by  a  line  (see 
No.  16) ;  but,  where  a  page  hang^,  lines  are  drawn  across  the 
entire  part  affected. 

When  a  smaller  or  larger  letter,  of  a  different  font,  is 
improperly  introduced  into  the  page,  it  is  noted  by  the  mark 
No.  17,  which  signifies  wrong  font. 

If  a  paragraph  is  improperly  made,  a  line  is  drawn  from 
the  broken-off  matter  to  the  next  paragraph,  and  No  ^  written 
in  the  margin.    (See  No.  18.) 

Where  a  word  has  been  left  out  or  is  to  be  added,  a  caret 
must  be  made  in  the  place  where  it  should  come  in,  and  the 
word  written  in  the  margin.    (See  No.  19.) 

Where  a  faulty  letter  appears,  it  is  marked  by  making  a 
cross  under  it,  and  placing  a  similar  one  in  the  margin  (see 
No.  20) ;  though  some  prefer  to  draw  a  perpendicular  line 
through  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wrong  letter. 


MARKS  USED  IN  CORRECTING  PROOF. 

Q      Turn  letter. 

I    I     Indent  line  one  em  quadrat. 

CJ^    Take  out ;  expunge.. 

The  caret  shows  where  the  letter    or  Word    is 
A  omitted. 

^    Insert  space. 
Less  space. 


^^^  Close  up  entirely, 

^  J.  Remove  type,  and  insert  a  space,  in  place  of  what 
^  is  removed. 

y    N^^  Take  out  type,  and  close  up. 

X  Bad  type. 

^//  Push  down  space. 

I  Plane  down  a  letter. 


No  paragraph. 

Placed  under  erased  words,  restores  them. 


^(^l     Written  in  the  margin,  restores  a  cancelled  word 
or  words  that  have  dots  under  them. 

il     Begin  a  paragraph. 
/     Letters  stand  crooked. 
/-/    Should  be  a  compound  word. 
CT  or  L      Remove  to  the  left. 
D  or  -I     Remove  to  the  right. 

Carry  higher  up  on  page. 
Carry  down. 
^=    Three  lines,  beneath  writing,  denote  capitab. 

Two  lines,  beneath  writing,  denote  small  capitals. 

One  hne,  beneath  writing,  denotes  italics. 

*^'  J^'       Wrong  font  type. 

^.     Transpose  letters,  words  or  sentences. 

€.  C.     Lower  case,  or  small  letters. 

^.  C,     Small  capitals. 

O     Period. 
(T)    Colon. 
f     Calls  attention  to  some  doubtful  word  or  sentence. 


\: 


OBSAMESTAI^  DESIGNS   FOB  CASD  WEITEES. 


H-J- 


z ,-^^,i4i.*-^ 


0r-m  Pen^Pendl  Flourishing,  fe 


8PECIUENS  OP  OKNAMEKTAL  CARDS. 


T-'O'^^^L  ""-^S^^ 


■V 


4()2 


ROMAN    AND    BRUSH-LETTER    ALPHABETS. 


BRUSH    LETTERS   FOR    MARKING    PURPOSES  —  MODERN    STYLE. 


PLAIN  BOBIAN  LBTTEB8. 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 
MN  OPQKST  U V W 

XYZ.&  M  (E 

abcdefghijklmnop  q 
rstuYwxyz.  8eoel2345 

67890.$£ 


m^^rmm^^^^^tm^ 


mm 


STANDARD  ALPHABETS.  403 


ANTIQUE  POINTED  EXTENDED. 


TAT  X  Y  Z  Sc. 
123456  7830. 


ONE-HAND  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ALPHABET. 


DORIC. 


ABCDEFGHIJELMNOP 

QRSTUVWX  YZ? 
abodefg^hijklmnopqps 
tuvwx3rz&$123456789  0. 


POINTED  CONDENSED. 


ABCDEFCHIJKLMNOPQRST 

uvwxYZ&inHH/no?. 


V 
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OLD  ENGUSH   AND  MEDIEA'AL  ALPHABETS. 


$184$ 


OLD  ENGUSH   TITLE  TEXT. 


{$ttM 


alu|d^f|ghtjhlmHU»nrslittrivx||2 


OLD  ENGLISH  FANCY  TEXT. 


8  ft  1 4  ^  f  0  d  i  j  ^  I  m  mr  itji  f  i  t  tt  V  ttt  X  g  « . 


MEDIEVAL. 


WM^Uf^M^SthWl^ 


mmim'^t 


■KCniKN  OK  (iBNAMENTAL   I.KITKRINd   SHOWING   USE  OF  OLD  ENGLISH   TEXT. 


■  I'KCIMKNS    uy    : 


,  h>i:k  anfi  mne  i.kttkks. 


ORNAMENTAI.    ISITLAI,    LKTTICBS, 


COBBECT    PUNCTUATION    IX   SIGN    I'AINTIXG. 


Illustrations  of  the  Proper  Wording  and  Punctuation  of  Sign  Writing. 


The  following  samples  of  Signs  will  be  found 
convenient  Ijj  Sign  Writei-s  us  showing  correct 
punctuation. 


POST-OFFICE. 


JOHN  SMITH. 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH. 


J.  H.  SMITH. 


JOHN  H,  SMITH. 


CHARLES  SMITH.    HENRY  JONES. 


C.  SMITH  &  H.  JONES. 


SMITH  &  JONES. 


The  period  (.)  ia  used  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence,  even  if  it  be  but  one  word ;  as, 
Bank.  Merchant  Tailor.  John  Smith.  Witl- 
iam  Jones,  Dealer  in  Sata,  Caps  and  Furs. 
The  period  ia  also  used  tu  show  the  omission  of 
letters,  at  the  last  of  a  name  or  word,  called 
abbreviation  ;  as  Co.  for  Company  ;  ff.  J.  Smith 
for  Henri/  James  Smith.  In  the  abbreviation 
of  Chas.,  Wm.,  Tkoe.,  Jos.,  Roht,,  Bros.,  and 
Saml.,  while  the  rule  is  to  use  the  apostrophe, 
it  ia  customary  to  use  the  period. 

The  comma  (,)  is  used,  in  sign  painting,  to 
show  the  omission  of  words.  This  is  shown 
in   the  following  sentences  : 

Brovyn  and  West  and  Co.  areDealera  in  Paints 
and  Oils  and  Glass,  and  so  forth. 

To  avoid  repeating  the  and  we  use  the 
comma,  thus : 

Brovm,  West  ^  Co.,  Dealers  in  Paints,  Oils, 
Glass,  ^c. 

The  apostrophe  (')  ia  used  to  show  the  omis- 
sion of  letters,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a 
word,  thus:  'tis  for  U  is;  'twere  for  it  were; 
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CORRECT  PUNCTUATION   IN  SIGN   PAINTING. 


'73  for  1873;  comply  for  company ;  paclcg  for 
packing ;  d's  for  days;  m^a  for  months ;  y*s  for 
years  ;  gen  I  ag^t  for  general  agents  etc. 

The  apostrophe  is  also  used  to  show  the  pos- 
sessive, thus :  Browns  Bank.  If  the  owner's 
name  terminates  with  an  «,  the  apostrophe 
follows  the  s;  as,  Wells'  Bank^  Briggs'  Store. 
If  two  or  more  persons  are  spoken  of,  in  the 
possessive,  the  apostrophe  follows  the  s ;  as, 
Ladies*  Entrance;  Gents'*  Parlor;  Tomlinson 
Brothers'*  Bank.  If,  however,  the  person's 
name  takes  the  character  of  an  adjective,  de- 
scribing the  article,  no  apostrophe  is  required ; 
as,  Briggs  House  ;  Merchants  Bank. 

This  character  (jf )  stands  for  and^  and  came 
originally  from  Et.,  Etc.  in  script,  the  Latin  ab- 
breviation for  et  cetera — "  and  the  rest."  The 
fii*st  is  used  in  connecting  firm  names^  and  the 
other  at  the  end  to  avoid  details.  Thus, 
Smith  ^  Brown;  or  Smithy  Brotvn  ^  Co.^ 
Dealers  in  QrocerieSy  Provisions^  Sec. 

Where  the  placing  of  a  period  or  other  mark, 
after  a  letter  or  figure,  would  decidedly  injure 
the  appearance  of  the  same,  good  taste  may 
suggest  that  such  mark  be  omitted.  See  Nos. 
44  and  42,  next  page. 

For  other  marks  in  punctuation,  see  page  52. 

A  light  faced  letter  Is  used  In  the  following  advertise- 
mentSf  to  Illustrate  the  punctuation  conspicuously. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

FIRE  &  MARINE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
CAPITAL,  ....  $200,(X)0. 

OFFICERS: 

J,  Hartley  Wells,  Pres't,  David  Briggs,  Se^y, 


S.  &  J. 


EDITOR. 


EDITOR'S  ROOM, 


SUPT'S  OFFICE. 


LADIES'  PARLOR. 


TREASURER'S  OFFICE. 


DRY  GOODS. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


JONES  SCHOOL. 


BRIGGS  HOUSE. 


METROPOLITAN  HOTEL. 


JONES'  STORE. 


FRESH  AND  SALT  MEATS. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 


PROF.  A.  B.  COOK. 


DR.  HENRY  WING. 


SAML.  H.  SMITH,  M.D, 


J 


COBBECT  PDKCTtJATION  IN  SIGN  PAINTING. 
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FIRE  INS.  COMP'Y, 


A.  M.  EXPRESS  CO, 


AMERICAN  PACK'G  CO. 


JONES  BROS.,  WEST  &  HOYT. 


PAGE  BROS.'  BLOCK. 


WELLS,  WADE  BROS.  &  COOK, 


Mc  MICK  EN  &  St.  CLAIR. 


St.  CLAIR  BROS.'  EXCHANGE. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING. 


CHILDREN'S  UNDERGARMENTS. 


BENNETT  dc  PETERS. 


STOVES  AND  HARDWARE. 


SMITH,  JONES  &  BLACK. 


HARDWARE,  CUTLERY,  ETC. 


MRS.  WM.  HENRY  WEST. 


MILLINERY  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


C.  CLINTON  BROWN, 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR, 


DeLAND  &  McGANN. 


44        BROWN  BROTHERS.        44 


42        BRAINARD'S  SONS.  42 


C.  S.  BELDON,  CLARK  &.  CO. 


DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 


F.  BURT,  SHAW  &.  SONS, 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AG'TS. 


St. CLAIR  BROS.  &  SONS, 
GEN'L  AGENTS. 


D.  O.  WELLS,  BRIOGS  *  SONS, 


AG'TS  N.  W.  MANUF'G  CO. 


HIRAM  BROWN, 


DEALER   IN 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


H.  O.  SMITH, 


DEALER  IN 


LUMBER. 


HOYT  &  WEBSTER, 


DEALERS  IN 


PAINTS,  OILS,  GLASS,  ETC. 


WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


HATS,  CAPS,  FURS,  ETC. 


"^ 
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BRIGGS,  WELLS  &  CO., 


WHOLESALE  AND  XBTAIL  DEALERS  IN 


BOOKS,  WALL-PAPER  &  STATIONERY. 


JONES,  COX  &  CO., 


MANUPACTUKRRS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


HARDWARE,  CUTLERY  AND  STOVES  ; 


ALSO,  GEN»L  AG'TS  FOR 


AURORA  SILVER-PLATE  MANUF'G  CO. 


WEBB  &  GREEN, 


GEN»L  ACTS  FOR  THE 


N.  W.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ; 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


R.  R.  SUPPLIES,  PIG  IRON  AND  LEAD, 


FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE. 


WESTERN  INSURANCE  COMPANY ; 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  IN  U.  S.  BONDS. 


CHARLES  D.  SMITH,  Agknt. 


A.  E.  Small. 


SMALL  &  COOK, 


p.  D.  Cook. 


Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law  ; 


ROOM  15,  STEVENS  BLOCK, 


r\^^.^^    u^..»^.  'O  TO   la   A.   M. 

Office  Hoirs:  •  J  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 


MILWAUKEE, 


NORTHERN  LIGHT,  NO  8; 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


FRIDLEY,  St.  ANNE  &  BROTHER, 


Elkhart,  Ind. 


PATENTED,  AUG.  i,  1870.     RE-IbSUED,  SEPT.  10,  187a. 


SHNIEDEWEND,  LEE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS; 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Labor -Saving  Slugs,  Metal  Furniturk,  and  SurERiox 

Finished  Leads. 

NO.  Ill  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

St.  CLAIRE  &  Mc  CLURE, 

SuccKssoRS  TO  HATCH  BROS.  | 

HBAOQUARTBRS  FOR  THB 

"COSMOPOLITAN,"  "STEWART,"  AND 
"WESTERN  HOME,"  COOKING  STOVES. 

NO.  44  MAPLE  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PUSH  ALONG ! 


KEEP  MOVING  ! 


CHAS.  McGILL, 

THE  HOUSE -MOVER. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  i,to8,  or  Call  at  91  PeciC  Ave., 

SALEM,  MASS. 

BLACK  BROS.  &  CO., 
WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  HOUSE ; 


HBADQUARTRRS   FOR 


GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS  AND  FURS, 
70  Broadway,  up  stairs,  ST,  CROIX,  ILL. 


The  Largkst  Gbnts'  Furnishing  House  in  the  IVoklx). 


OAK   HALL  CLOTHING  EMPORlU^^, 
Nos,  148,  150,  152  axd  154  Prindlk  St. 

HOWARD'S  LARGE  OVEN, 


AiR-TiGHT,  Summer  and  Winter  Cooking  Stove. 


PAT'D  MAY  4,  1871. 


OSCAR  D.   HOWARD. 


KNGRAVERS"    INSCRIPTIONS,    ItKPKKSENTINU    WOKDIXC    AMD    PUNCTUATION.  4[o 


INSCRIPTIONS 

ON 


Engravers'  Inscriptions. 


Wording  and  Punctuation  of  Inscriptions 
for  Engraving. 


Forms  of  Wording,  appropriate  in  marking  Rings,  Spoons, 
■=ins,   Coffin-Plates.  Cane-Heads.  Watches.   Silver- 
ware, etc.,  for    use    in   Presentation    on  the 
occasion  of  Weddings,  Marriage  Anni- 
versaries,  Birthdays,    etc.,  etc. 


SI^XES  OF  LETTERING. 


*=*:se5=- 


«-:*5»" 


INSCRIPTIONS  fo  he  engraved 
on  metal,  kIiouIiI  he  in  as  few 
woitls  as  possible.  It  is  iniiwrt- 
ant  always  that  the  pei-soii  fur- 
nishing the  copy  to  the  engraver 
shouM  wiite  the  words  to  be  en- 
gi-avod  ill  the  plainest  manner, 
not  even  omitting  tiie  punctua- 
tion.    Care  should   be  taken  to 


plainly  distinguish  tJie  I  from  the  J,  and  other 
fetteiTi,  tliat  in  script  are  likely  to  be  taken  for 
others.  Special  care  should  also  be  observed 
in  spelling. 

The  following  forms  of  wording,  styles  of 
lettering,  punctuation,  and  an-angement  of 
sentences  will  be  found  serviceable,  both  for 
the  engniver  and  those  pereons  who  wish  to 
have  engraving  executed. 


4»rnt  |laiw. 

^\^mU^  ]^istio% 

Hlffll  iTOl. 

REMEMBER. 

^ra.  3p.  Ippilliama. 

iPoRSET    Me    KsTf. 
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EXGIL.VVEns   INSCRIPTIONS;  WORDING  AND  PUNCTUAnON. 


c/^Ui^t  a  c/^Ue^ta. 


4*  $*l|"a9''  ^  j|[i»»«*  1$"s'«' 

Aced  85  y'n,  3  mV 

EMPLOYEES,    CAR    DEPT, 
April  4th,  1878. 

cumco;  ni. 


diss.  O.  Wilson; 

Deoember  20t  1 800* 


OTJIt 


Wit 


iiK*. 


f  Siijhm. 


^MAS. 


1879. 


ittotfjer ; 


From  MART. 

CHRISTMAS,  1873. 


J^mmt  ^^  ]| 


r0ivt(^f 


From  Her  Mother. 


18th  Birthday, 


June  10th,  1873. 


25th  Anniversary  Wedding; 
rxoM 

TKESR    MANY    FRIENIi»3. 


r"^::?  FROM  ?=:^~i 

HIS    FKIEHDS, 

^L.  JMksoa,W.W.  Oey  *  S.  Knam. 
Ouffalo,  |i.]}.. 


^/i;^«*«  ^  <^ 


JANUARY  1,  18O0. 


<|^«»r(je  1|.  ll|0j|t 


Born,  May  12,  IS3S. 


rsoM 


2ist  Birthday. 

PRBSENTBU  TO' 


tAl|w.ll!.|trrt, 


Oe 


BY 


A-  ^^  J|r»-  ij^awn/nfl- 


Apr.   I,   1808. 


\mi{ 


Froa  Btr  fathtr. 


mif|^ 


ICiy  U,  U71 


offiitit; 


Frwa  KER  CKILIftREN. 

Christmas^  1872. 


^tj||t$,|liii$; 


PKOM 


AS  A  IrOICtN  OP 

Esteem  and  Respect. 


r 


FORMS  FOB  TOMB-STONE  INSCKIPTIONS. 


^omb-^lonF  InsrFijptions. 


Wording  and  Punctuation. 


5  SUAL  recent  wording  of  Tomb- 
Stone  Inscriptions  ia  shown 
in  the  following.  In  com- 
i  parison,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  modern  inscription  is  gen- 
erally much  more  brief  than 
that  of  the  olden  time.  For- 
merly it  was  customary  to  chisel  in  rude  lettere 
epitomized  biographical  histories  of  the  de- 
ceased on  the  tomb-«tones  that  marked  their  last 
resting  place.  Among  such  are  many  quaint, 
curious    and   foolish   inscriptions   that,    po   fiir 


as  perpetuating  the  memories  of  the  deceased 
was  concerned,  had  better  never  have  been 
engraved  on  the  headstones. 

The  lesson  taught  in  these  examples  is,  that 
the  more  concise  the  inscription,  the  more  favor- 
ably coming  generations  will  judge  of  the  hand- 
ful of  dust  that  lies  beneath  the  leaning  tomb- 
stone. The  most  approved  modern  forms,  ac- 
companied by  epitaphs,  are  shown  herewith, 
together  with  the  correct  grammatical  wording 
and  punctuation  of  the  same.  The  following 
appropriately  accom]iany  the  inscription. 


Brief  Epitaphs. 


^'i\"r 


}SII  is  MfII. 


JBarling  ^ietcc. 


|e  will  Jitf^i  aptti. 


u)L'fr  ill  <l|^c  sumnilr  ^ittlil. 


Abstnt,  nol  Speatl. 


<!)«'  #»%'• 


Oonp  ^omF. 


ffiont,  tut  not  jFotjolttn. 


^cs(,  ^aijling  sister,  mtnl. 


¥■1  after  mme  wt'll  ti],ert  wer. 


mciijle,  siti«(  liMlt  MnMit. 


<^,fuirli(. 


ffljtiat  is  mj!  ffiopf. 


jrfjc  Womlns  (ffomtrtj. 


Suing  i^  Imt  ^ninij  IBonif. 


htre  ftfiaU  trt  nd  ^iglif  flirrr. 


^liea«re,lo<3|?ad. 


^ 
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FORMS  FOR  TOMB-STONE  INSCRIPTIOXS. 


i 


Abe  lklt«r««l  b j  tb«  waysldcy 
tbe  Anyebi  took  b«r  bonne. 


Minnie, 

IHFAKT  DACOBTEB  OF 

Stpt  15th,  1873.    AOZS  1  Xo.  *  16  D'l. 


I^aijttttg  4f i^ifiltlie. 


Tbe  AMfebi  ealled  Hint* 


Bt'iieath  tliis  stone,  in  soft  repoiw, 
lr«  laid  a  mother*B  deartwt  pridv; 

A  flower  that  scarce  had  waked  to  liTe 
And  light  and  beamy,  ere  it  died. 


f  iimim  Qliiimf m< 


Aved  60  Yean.    Angwut  9,  1870. 


TiBTxiA  @(fpps8. 


WITS  OF 


If*  Ipf  $teiieii$eii» 


AQKD  41  Years.     Oct.  4,  1872. 


••  I  Fear  not  I>eatb.** 


HoTtmbtr  lit,  ISH.    AOES  6  T'l  *  8  X'l. 


**Tis  a  little  grave,  but  O,  have  care, 
F(ir  wurkl-wide  Uoihm  are  Intried  there. 
How  much  of  lii^ht,  how  much  of  joy, 
lit  buried  with  a  darling  boy/' 


CAPT.  OF 

5l8t  Regriinonty  IllinoiH  Vols., 

SUled  it  the  Battle  of  FerrTTiUe, 

October  8th,  I803« 

Aged  Bl  Y's,  0  M's,  10  D*8. 


t§\n.* 


AUY  EMJm. 


wm  OF 


Bom  at  Keene,  N»  H.«  Jan.  8f  1800. 


Born  into  Spirit  Zdfe  Sept  Gth,  1865. 


NOT  DEAI>,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 


%.  #.  l|iUinfl«. 

l>eeciiiber  1,  1872.    Ag«d  36  Years. 


I^on.  in.  Kantian, 


Ausuet  IB«  1800.   AOKO  Ol  V 


AllaBtorertheV.B.Cei 
ilei  as  he  llfci,ft  pore  tmA 


>SOTcan,fet 


(OlMMLlS  M 


^9 


BOM  OF 


pits.  &  $.  f  mif b, 

SMSBbtr  2Sth,  1870.    AOZD  i  7'S,  3  K'S  *  1  D'S. 


<K>f\l^>Wlf^ 


to  the  Memory  of 


V 


aittjmttj. 


WHO  DBPABTKD  THIS  UFB 

AuBust  lOf  1871.     Aged  00  Years. 


**  1  ipo  to  prepare  a  place  for  thee.' 


^tV.   4*  |I^W8t 


BORN, 

Sept.  21st,  1841. 


DIED, 

Nov.  21st,  1872. 


He  Died  as  He  Ll^ed-a  CbrUtlau. 


^m.  ^.  l|tibbai;il, 


Doo.28thtl87S.  A«ed  0«  Y'o,  8  H'o. 

'^  Farewell  to  thee,  my  houw  of  clsj ! 

Long  have  we  two  been  bocmd  together. 
But  I  fonake  diy  porch  to-ds j. 

And  yield  thee  np  to  wind  and  weather. 
Sleep,  sleep  at  last !  thy  sleep  shall  he 
My  rest,  my  strength,  my  victory  r* 


$uti  i|}of%ititt 


DIMI  OotolMr  B,  ises.   AOBO  M  VMira. 


^IflfllE    B.    PlfEL^S, 


BOBN  IMTO  BUVXSB  LAUD 


Sept.  1st,  1872.    Asod  lO  Y'o,  S  H*i 

DARLING  SISTER  ; 


Tct.  thMsh  thM 

We  know  tboa'U  kaap  the 
Tile  sane  fkir.  thovglitftot  bra 

Levelicr  la  heaven  e  eweet 


m  mad  gMiile  cje. 


^m  %  palmer, 

XNTBBVO  SPUUT  UR 

Ooptember  0,1872.  Asod38  Y*s,OM's. 

^  O  land  beyond  tbe  setting  san ! 

O  realm  more  fair  thau  piKrt's  drt-am  * 
How  clear  thy  silvery  strt^amU-to  ran. 

How  6right  thy  golden  glories  gleam  ! 
For  wffll  we  know  that  fair  aud  briglu. 

Far  l>eTond  numan  ken  or  dream. 
Too  glorious  for  our  feeble  siuiit. 

Thy  skies  of  doudieas  axure  tHram.** 


The  ansels  ealled  him  on  a  sunny  day, 
Auffust  loth,  1872. 

AGED  5  Y'S.  6  MS.  4  D  S. 


•'  We  ehall  &U  go  boa*  to  oor  Pether'e  h< 

To  oor  Pether's  booae  in  the  eslrt. 
Where  the  hope  of  uar  eonU  shell  hare  no  btigbi. 

And  our  love  oe  broken  ties  ; 
W«  eb&ll  roam  en  the  beak*  of  the  Rlrer  of  P< 

And  betbe  in  lu  bllMftil  tide  : 
And  one  ortbeiovt  of  our  beavea  ehaU  be. 

Tbe  httle  bo/  that  died." 


POETIC  SELECTIONS  SUITABLE  FOB  THE  EPITAPH. 


iSelections  for  Epitaphs. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  POETS. 


Brief  Extracts  from  the  Beit  Poems,  suitable  to  aoooaipany  Tomb- 
stone Inscriptions. 


IV'ERT  inscription  on  tomb-stones 
iiKiy  appropriately  be  accom- 
panied by  an  epitaph,  which 
i^hould  be  expressive  yet  very 
ijiief.  Formerly  it  was  custom- 
ary oftentimes  to  inscribe  seve- 
ral stanzas  of  poetry  upon  the 
headstone.  With  the  improved 
taste  of  later  years,  however,  it  is  considered 
best  to  condense  the  epitaph  into  a  few  words, 
usually  not  exceeding  four  lines  in  length. 

The  following  appropriate  stanzas  for  epitaphs 
are  culled  from  the  best  poems : 

'  We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there. 
The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see. 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  darling  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me." 


"  Amiable,  she  won  all ;  intelligenl,  she  charmed 

all;  fervent,  she  loved  all;  and  dead,  she 

saddened  all." 


"  He  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom." 


"  Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 
Throned  above  — 
Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 
Life  and  love," 


"  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  ihose  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me." 


"  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence, 
He  hides  a  smiling  face." 


"  Not  thus  his  nobler  part  shall  dwell 
A  prisoner  in  this  narrow  cell; 
But  he,  whom  we  now  hide  from  men, 
With  youth  renewed,  shall  live  again." 


"  Death,  thou  art  but  another  birth, 
Freeing  the  spirit  from  the  clogs  of  earth." 


"Ay,  hold  it  true,  whaie'er  befall. 
And  feel  it,  when  we  sorrow  most, 
T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  to  have  never  loved  at  all." 


V 
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**  Shed  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear, 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret ; 
T  is  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 
The  gem  that  filled  it  sparkles  yet. 


ft 


"Sheltered  and  safe  from  sorrow." 


"  Ere  sin  could  harm,  or  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there." 


**  Happy  infant,  early  blest ! 
Rest,  in  peaceful  slumbers,  rest." 


"  This  lovely  bud,  so  young,  so  fair. 
Called  hence  by  early  doom, 
Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
In  Paradise  would  bloom." 


"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.** 


"  There,  in  the  Shepherd's  bosom. 
White  95  the  drifted  snow. 
Is  the  little  lamb  we  missed  one  mom. 
From  the  household  flock  below.*' 


"  Sweet  flower,  transplanted  to  a  clime 
Where  never  comes  the  blight  of  time." 


"  So  the  bird  of  my  bosom  fluttered  up  to  the  dawn, 
A  window  was  opened  —  my  darling  was  gone ! 
A  truant  from  time,  from  tears,  and  from  sin. 
For  the  angel  on  watch  took  the  wanderer  in.'* 


"  O   Death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave !  where 

is  thy  victory  ?  " 


"  From  meadows  fanned  by  heaven's  life-breathing 
wind, 
In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorious  sphere, 
And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 
Come  darling,  oft,  and  meet  me  here." 


**  A  happier  lot  than  ours,  and  larger  light,  sur- 
rounds thee  there." 


"  Gone  to  a  land  of  pure  delight., 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain.*' 


/ 


"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 

art  with  me." 


"  Triumphant  smiles  the  victor's  brow, 
Fanned  by  some  angel's  purple  wing. 
Where  is,  O  grave,  thy  victory  now  ? 
And  where,  insidious  death,  thy  sting  ?  " 


"  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 


»t 


"  Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies ! 
When  sinks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expanding  breast ! 


"  Here  I  lay  my  burden  down, 
Change  the  cross  into  the  crown. 


ft 


"  I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before. 
And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river. 
The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me." 


"  Because  I  lived,  ye  shall  live  also. 


f> 


"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  net  its  goal ; 

*  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,' 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 


"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
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"  Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 
And  sweet  the  strains  that  angels  pour. 
O !  why  should  we  in  anguish  weep  ? 
They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 


"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 


"  From  darkness  and  from  woe, 
A  power  like  lightning  darts ; 
A  glory  cometh  down  to  throw 
Its  shadow  o'er  our  hearts." 


"  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 


ft 


"  Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine. 
Sweet  darling  hand  and  lips  and  eye ; 
Dear  heavenly  one,  thou  canst  not  die, 
Mine,  mine  forever,  ever  mine." 


"  Death  loves  a  shining  mark." 


"  Life's  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  day. 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies; 
While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies .  " 


"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 


"  Gone  before  us,  O  our  brother, 
To  the  spirit  land  ! 
Vainly  look  we  for  another. 
In  thy  place  to  stand." 


"  Hei  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 


t» 


"  She  was  but  as  a  smile. 
Which  glistens  in  a  tear, 
Seen  but  a  little  while, 

But,  oh !  how  loved,  how  dear!" 


"We  loved  her." 


"  We  only  know  that  thou  hast  gone. 
And  that  the  same  returnless  tide, 
Which  bore  thee  from  us,  still  glides  on. 
And  we,  who  mourn  thee,  with  it  glide." 


(( 


There  shall  be  no  night  there. 


tt 


"Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise." 


"  I  know  his  face  is  hid 
Under  the  coffin  lid*; 

Closed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead  fair. 
My  hand  that  marble  felt, 
O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 

Yet  my  heart  whispers  that  —  he  is  not  here." 


"  Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 
I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice.* 


"  To  us  for  sixteen  anxious  months, 
His  infant  smile  was  given, 
And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth 
And  went  to  live  in  heaven." 


"  Where  immortal  spirits  reign 
There  we  shall  meet  again." 


X 


WHAT  IS   POETJIY?    I'OETEV   DEFINED. 


^GENTLE  stillness  of  a 
Bpring-time  evening, 
ivhen,  with  heart  at- 
tuned to  the  glories 
of  the  twilight 
we  listen  enraptured  to  the  closing  song  of  busy 
nature,  hushing  to  repose — t his  is  poetry .' 

The  coming  storm,  preceded  by  the  rushing 
wind ;  the  dark,  angry,  approaching  clouds, 
capped  witli  the  flashing,  darting  lightning, 
with  the  low  muttering,  and  anon  the  deep- 
toned  thunder,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  in  its 
awful  grandeur !  To  the  lover  of  the  grand  and 
sublime  —  this  is  poetry! 

The  silvery  quiet  of  the  moonlight  night, 
when  we  wander  amid  the  jessamines  and  roses, 
with  our  darling,  whispering  words  of  love, 
and  dreaming  of  the  future  —  this  is  poetry! 

The  midnight  hour  in  the  attic,  when,  through 
the  crevices  of  the  roof  and  windows,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  flasliing  lightning,  and  listen, 
slumber,  and  dream  to  the  music  of  the  patter- 
ing rain-drops  on  the  roof — this  is  poetry  ! 

The  roaring  cataract,  the  silvery  rivulet,  tlie 
towering  mountain,  the  dark  ravine,  the  open- 


ing rosebud,  the  cherub  child,  the  waving  grain, 
the  modest  violet,  —  all  breathe  the  mutie  of 
poetry! 

The  beautiful  face,  the  gentle,  thrilling  pres- 
of  the  hand,  the  kettle  singing  for  tea,  the 
joyous  meeting  of  the  husband  and  wife  on 
the  return  from  labor  at  the  twilight  hour,  the 
smile,  the  kiss  —  all  this  ispoetry! 

It  flashes  in  the  sky,  it  blossoms  on  the  earth, 
it  breathes  music  in  the  air,  delighting  the  eje, 
charming  the  ear,  and  filling  the  soul  with  in- 
effable happiness  —  all  this  is  poetry  ! 

To  appreciate,  to  comprehend,  and  to  inter- 
pret this  golden,  sunny  halo  of  beauty,  is  the 
gift  of  the  poet. 

Poetry  is  not  necessarily  told  in  rhyme.  It 
is  oftentimes  revealed  as  lieaulifully  in  prose- 
B.  F.  Taylor  illustrates  this  very  strikingly  in 
the  following  description  of 

The  Old  Churob. 

"  Last  evening  we  were  walking  leisurely  along.  The  mnsic 
or  choirs  in  Ihiee  churches  came  Qoalingout  into  the  darkneu 
around  us.  atid  Ihey  were  all  new  and  stiange  lunes  bul  one  ; 
and  that  one,  it  was  not  sung  as  we  hail  heard  il.  but  ii  awi- 
k'.ned  a  train  of  long  buried  memories,  Ihal  rose  lo  us  even  as 
they  were  before  the  cemetery  of  the  soul  hsJ  a  tomb  in  U,    It 
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was  sweet  old  *  Corinth'  they  were  singing — strains  that  we 
have  seldom  heard  since  the  rose-color  of  life  was  blanched  — 
and  we  were  in  a  moment  back  again  to  the  old  church  ;  and 
it  was  a  summer  afternoon,  and  yellow  sunbeams  were  stream- 
ing through  the  west  windows,  and  the  silver  hair  of  the  old 
deacon  who  sat  in  the  pulpit  was  turned  to  gold  in  its  light, 
and  the  minister,  who,  we  used  to  think,  could  never  die,  so 
good  was  he,  had  concluded  *  application'  and  '  exhortation,' 
and  the  village  choir  were  singing  the  last  hymn,  and  the  tune 
was  *  Corinth.' 

**  It  is  years  —  we  dare  not  think  how  many  —  since  th^n, 
and  the  prayers  of  *  David  the  son  of  Jesse '  are  ended,  and  the 
choir  scattered  and  gone  —  the  girl  with  blue  eyes  that  sang 
alto,  and  the  girl  with  black  eyes  that  sang  air  ;  the  eyes  of  one 
were  like  a  June  heaven  at  noon,  and  the  other  like  the  same 
heaven  at  night.  They  both  became  wives,  and  both  mothers, 
and  both  died.  Who  shall  say  they  are  not  singing  *  Corinth  * 
still,  where  Sabbaths  never  wane,  and  congregations  never 
break  up?  There  they  sat,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  by  the 
square  column  at  the  right  of  the  *  leader,'  and  to  our  young 
ears  their  tunes  were  *  the  very  soul  of  music'  That  column 
bears  still  their  penciled  names,  as  they  wrote  them  in  those 
days  in  life's  June,  183 — ,  before  dreams  of  change  had  over- 
come their  spirits  like  a  summer's  cloud. 

"  Alas  !  that  with  the  old  singers  most  of  the  sweeter  tunes 
have  died  upon  the  air  !  But  they  linger  in  memory,  and  they 
shall  yet  be  sung  in  the  sweet  reunion  of  song  that  shall 
take  place  by  and  by,  in  a  hall  whose  columns  are  beams  of 
morning  light,  whose  ceiling  is  pearl,  whose  doors  are  gold,  and 
where  hearts  never  grow  old.  Then  she  that  sang  alto,  and 
she  that  sang  air,  will  be  in  their  places  once  more." 

More  frequently,  however,  the  poet  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  emotions  in  rhyme,  such  form  of 
expression  having  the  advantage  of  musical 
sound,  accompanied  by  sentiment.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  much  of  that  which  passes  for 
poetry  is  but  rhyme,  being  devoid  of  sense  or 
moral. 

For  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  those  who 
would  correctly  write  poetry,  we  give  herewith 
the  rules  of  versification,  accompanied  by  a  vo- 
cabulary of  rhymes,  followed  by  a  number  of 
standard  poems  from  the  best  authors,  that  are 
models  in  their  respective  kinds  of  verse. 


Versification. 

ERSIFICATION  is  the  art  of  making 
verse.  Verse  is  rhythmical  language, 
keeping  time  like  music ;  having  syl- 
lables arranged  according  to   accent. 


quantity,  and  generally  rhyme ;  being  so  divided 
into  lines  as  to  promote  harmony. 

Two  *  kinds  of  verse  are  in  use  by  poets, 
namely,  blank  verse  and  rhyme.  Rhyme  is  char- 
acterized by  a  similarity  of  sound  at  the  end  of 
one  line  with  another ;  as 


(* 


Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is laid  ' 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  .  .  .  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  .  .  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living lyre." 


**  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  .  .  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold." 

Blank  Veree. 

Blank  verse  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
poetry  without  rhyme,  which  was  the  form  that 
the  earlier  poets  almost  entirely  made  use  of. 
The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  gen- 
erally without  rhyme,  and  not  until  the  Middle 
Ages,  Avhen  introduced  by  the  Goths  from  the 
Nortli,  did  rhyme  come  into  the  Latin  and  the 
vernacular  tongues  of  modern  Europe. 

Blank  verse  is  particularly  suited  to  the  dra- 
ma, and  was  very  popular  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, dui'ing  which  time,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
plays.  The  following  from  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  representing  Eve's  lament  and  farewell 
to  Eden,  written  in  1667,  illustrates  the  power 
of  expression  in  blank  verse : 

**  O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods?  where  I  had  hoped  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O,  flowers 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  spring  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  thee  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower  ?  by  me  adom'd 
By  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ? 


I* 


Accent  and  Feet. 

Upon  careful  observation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  involuntarily  divide  a  line  of  rhythmi- 
cal verse  into  meter,  by  a  sort  of  keeping  time 
with  hands  and  feet:  accenting  at  regular  inter- 
vals certain  syllables,  thus  giving  the  peculiar 
musical  accompaniment  which  makes  poetry  at- 
tractive. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  feet  in  English  verse 
called  lanibus^  Trochee^  Anapest  and  Dactyl.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Iambic  verse  is, 
that  we  always  accent  the  second  syllable  in 
reading  the  same;  as  *'  Beh^^ld,  how  grdat.'* 

The  Trochee^  like  the  Iambus,  consists  of  two 
syllables,  with  the  accent  ou  the  fii-st  syllable;  as 
"  Sde  the  distant  fdrest  ddrk  and  wiving.'* 

The  Anapest  has  the  first  two  syllables  unac- 
cented, and  the  last  accented;  as  "  O'er  the  14nd 
of  the  fr(je  and  the  h£me  of  the  brdve." 

The  Dactyl  contains  three  syllables,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first;  as  ddrahle^brdvery. 

Meters. 

Verse  is  also  named  according  to  the  number 
of  feet  in  each  line ;  a  foot  in  Iambic  being  two 
syllables.  Monometer  is  a  line  of  one  foot;  rf/- 
meter^  of  two  feet ;  trimeter y  of  three  feet ;  te- 
trameter, of  four  feet ;  pentameter,  of  five  feet ; 
hexameter,  of  six  feet ;  heptameter,  of  seven  feet ; 
octometer,  of  eight  feet. 

Examples. 

The  following  examples  represent  the  Iambic, 
Trochaic,  Anapestic,  and  Dactylic,  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  meter.  A  straight  line  (')  over  a 
syllable,  shows  that  such  syllable  is  accented. 
A  curved  line  C)  indicates  the  unaccented. 

Iambic. —  One  foot. 

**  Th(*y  go 
To  sow." 

Iambic. — Two  feet. 

"  T6  me  I  the  rose 
No  longer  glows," 

"  Their  love  ]  and  awe 
Supply  I  the  law." 


(• 


•• 


•• 


Iambic. — Three  feet. 

Bliie  light  I  nlngs  sin^e  |  the  waves. 
And  thunder  rends  the  rock." 

Iambic. — Four  feet. 

And  cold  |  er  still  |  the  winds  |  did  blow. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on.*' 

Iambic. — Five  feet. 


F&r  praise  |  t&o  dear  |  ly  lov'd  |  &r  warm  |  If  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  ff  thought."  *" 


Iambic. — Six  feet. 

**  His  heart  |  Is  sad,  |  his  hope  |  Is  gone,  |  his  light  |  Is  pissed; 
He  sits  and  mourns  in  silent  grief  the  lingering  day.** 

Iambic. — Seven  feet. 


(• 


"  The  lof  I  ty  hill,  I  the  hum  |  bie  lawn,  |  with  count  |  less 

beau  I  ties  shine  ; 
The  silent  grove,  the  solemn  shade,  proclaim  thy  power  divine.* 

Note.— It  has  hecome  common  in  writing  modem  poetry  to  divide 
this  kind  of  v«n»e  Into  four  lines;  alieniate  Ljies  lutving  four  and  Uires 
feet;  thuB,^ 

*»  Tlie  lofty  hill,  the  humble  lawn. 

With  countlebs  beauties  shine; 

The  silent  grove,  the  solemn  shade. 

Proclaim  thy  power  divine.** 

Iambic. — Fight  feet. 

O   all  I  ye  p€o  |  pie,  clap  |  y&ur  hands,  |  and  with  |  trium  [ 

phsuat  vOic  I  es  sing  ; 
No  force  the  mighty  pow'r  withstands  of  God  the  universal 

King. 

NoTB.— It  is  common  at  present  to  reduce  this  verse  into  linee  of 
eight  syllables,  as  follows,— 


it 


O  all  ye  people,  clap  your  hands. 
And  with  triumphant  voices  sing. 

No  force  the  mighty  pow'r  withstands 
Of  God  the  universal  King.** 


Stanza— Long,  Short,  and  Conmon  Meter. 

A  stanza  is  a  combination  of  several  lines  in 
poetry,  forming  a  distinct  division  of  the  poem  ; 
thus, — 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.** 

A  Verse. 

Verse  is  but  a  single  line  of  a  stanza,  thus , — 

•*  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day/* 


t 
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Long  Meter. 

The  long,  Bliort,  and  common  meters  are 
known  by  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  found 
in  them.  Long  meter  stanzas  contain  in  each 
line  four  Iambic  feet,  thus  — 


«( 


Through  every  age,  eternal  God 
Thou  art  our  rest,  our  safe  abode ; 
High  was  thy  throne  ere  heaven  was  made, 
Or  earth,  thy  humble  footstool,  laid." 


Short  Meter. 

Short  meter  stanzas  contain  three  lines  of  six 
syllables,  and  one  of  eight  syllables  —  the  third 
line  being  the  longest,  and  containing  four  Iam- 
bic feet,  thus  — 

*•  Sweet  is  the  time  of  Spring, 
Wlien  nature's  charms  appear ; 
The  birds  with  ceaseless  pleasure  sing 
And  hail  the  opening  year." 

Common  Meter. 

Iambic  verse  of  seven  feet,  divided  into  two 
lines,  the  fii-st  containing  four,  and  the  latter 
three  feet,  makes  what  is  known  as  common 
meter ;  thus — 


•« 


When  all  thy  mercies,  O,  my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I  *m  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.'* 


Each  species  of  Iambic  verse  will  admit  of  an 
additional  bhort  syllable ;  as 

Upon  a  mount  |  flin, 
B£side  SL  fount  |  flin. 


Trochaio  Verse. 

The  accent  in  Trochaic  verse  occurs  on  the 
first  syllable.  The  foot  consists  of  two  syllables. 

Trochaic. — One  foot. 

Changing. 
Ranging. 

TitOCHAiC. — Two  feet. 

Fancy  |  viewing, 
Joys  ensuing. 


>  Trochaic. — Three  feet. 

*'  When  thy  |  heart    Is  |  mourning." 
*  Go  where  comfort  waits  thee." 

Trochaic. — Four  feet. 

••  Round  a  I  holy  |  calm  dlf  |  fusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing." 

Trochaic. — Five  feet. 

All  that  I  walk  6n  |  foot  6r  |  ride  In  |  chari6ts. 
All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 

Trochaic. —  Six  feet. 

On  fl  I  mountain  I  stretch'd  h6  \  neath  S.  \  hoary  |  will&w, 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain  and  viewed  the  roaring  billow. 

Trochaic. —  Seven  feet. 

Hasten  I   Lord  td  |  rescfle  |  me,  And  |  s€t  mC  |  safe  fr&m  | 

trouble. 
Shame  thou  those  who  seek  my  soul,  reward  their  mischief 

double. 

ff 

Trochaic. — Fight  feet. 

NoTS.— Trochaic  and  Iambic  are  frequently  found  combined  fai  one 
■tauza. 

Once  up  I  on  a  I  midnight  |  dreary  |  while  I  |  pondered  |  weak 

and  I  weary 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore. 


Anapeetic  Verse. 

Anapestic  verse  contains  three  syllables  to 
the  foot,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Anapestic. —  One  foot. 

••  On  the  land. 
Let  me  stand." 

Anapestic. — Two  feet. 

"  But  his  cour  |  age  'gfln  fail, 
FOr  nD  arts  cOuld  avail." 

This  fomi  admits  of  an  additional  ishort  sylla- 
ble ;  as 

**  Bat  his  cour  I  Oge  gftn  fail  |  him. 
For  no  arts  could  avail  him." 

Anapestic. — Three  feet. 

d  ye  woods  I  spread  y6ur  branch  |  es  flpace, 

T6  y6ur  deepest  recesses  I  hie ; 
I  w6uld  hide  with  the  beasts  &f  the  chdse, 

I  would  v&nlsh  fr6m  ever^  eye. 
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DACTYLIC  YEBSE;  POETICAL  PAUSES. 


Anapestic. — Four  feet, 

Mfly  I  gov  I  6m  my  pass  |  i5ns  with  ab  |  s6lute  sway. 
And  grOw  wisCr  And  better  fls  life  we2rs  away. 

This  measure  admits  of  a  short  syllable  at  the 
end;  as 

On  the  warm  |  cheSk  Of  youth  |  smiles  and  ro  |  s6s  are  blend 


Dactylic  Verse. 


In  Dactylic  v§rse  the  accent  occurs  on  the 
first  syllable  of  each  successive  three,  being  on 
the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  syllables. 

Dactylic. — One  foot. 

Cheerfully, 
Fearfully. 

Dactylic. — Two  feet. 

Father  all  |  glorious 
O'er  all  victorious. 

Dactylic. — Three  feet. 

Wearing  a  |  way  In  his  |  youthfulnSss, 
Loveliness,  beauty,  and  truthfulness. 

Dactylic. — Four  feet. 

"  Boys  wHl  an  |  ticlpate,  |  lavish  and  |  dissipate, 

AH  that  yoiir  busy  pate  hoardSd  with  care  ; 
And,  in  their  foolishness,  passion,  and  mulishness. 
Charge  you  with  churlishness,  spuming  your  pray'r.** 

Dactylic. — Five  feet. 

**  Now  th6u  d6st  |  welc5me  mS,  |  welc6me  mS,  |  from  thS  dark 

I  sea, 
Land  of  the  beautiful,  beautiful  land  of  the  free." 

Dactylic. —  Six  feet. 

*•  Time,  th6u  art  |  evCr  In  |  moti&n,  6n  |  wheels  6f  the  |  days, 

years,  and  |  ages, 
Restless  as  waves  of  the  ocean,  when  Eunis  or  Boreas  rages. 


•I 


Dactylic. —  Seven  feet. 

•*  Out  6f  the  I  kingdom  6f  |  Christ  shall  be  |  gathered,  by  | 

angels  6'er  Satan  victorious. 
All  that  offendetb,  that  lieth,  that  faileth  to  honor  his  name 

ever  glorious." 


Dactylic. —  Eight  feet. 

Nimr&d  the  |  hunter  wtts  |  mighty  In  |  hunting,  and  |  famed  as 

the  I  ruler  Of  |  cities  Of  |  ydre  ; 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  from  Shinar's  fair 

region  his  name  afar  bore. 

Other  Kinds  of  Poetical  Feet. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  other  kinds 
of  feet  that  sometimes  occur.  These  are  named 
the  pyrrhicj  the  spondee,  the  amphibrach,  and 
the  tribrach.  The  pyrrhic  consists  of  two  short 
and  the  spondee  of  two  long  syllables.  The 
amphibrach  contains  three  syllables,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  are  short  and  the  second 
long.  The  tribrach  consists  of  three  short  sylla- 
bles. 

Exifflplee. 

Pyrrhic.—  "  On  the  tall  tree." 
Spondee. —  •*  The  pale  moon." 
Amphibrach.  —  "  Delightfffl,  DOm&tlc." 
Tribrach.-*  Numerable,  conquerable." 

Poetical  Pauses. 

The  full  effect  in  reading  poetry  is  most  com- 
pletely given  when  a  slight  pause  is  made  at 
the  close  of  eveiy  line,  even  though  the  sense 
may  not  require  a  pause.  Frequently  a  pause 
for  sense  is  found  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
line,  particularly  of  long  lines,  in  which  it  im- 
proves the  rhythm,  and  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  poem  with  much  better  effect.  This 
pause  is  called  the  ccesural  pause,  and  is  shown 
in  the  following  examples. 

CflBsural  Pause. 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore — 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  |  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfixed  as  those  ; 
Favors  to  none,  |    to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  |  but  never  once  offends. 

*'  Then  her  cheek  |  was  pale,  and  thinner  |    |  than  should  be  | 
for  one  so  young  ; 

And  her  eyes,  |  on  all  my  motions,  |    |  with  a  mute  observance 

hung." 

The  final  pause  occurs  at  the  end  of  each 
line  whether  the  sense  requires  it  or  not,  though 
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it  should  not  be  too  distinctly  marked,  as  it  con- 
sists merely  in  a  brief  suspension  of  the  voice 
without  any  change  in  tone  or  accent.  The 
following  example  shows  its  effect. 

Final  Pause. 

Ve  who  have  anxiously  and  fondly  molchtd 
Beside  a  fading  friend,  unconscious  Ihal 
The  cheek's  bri;>ht  crimson,  lovely  to  the  view, 
Like  nighlshade,  with  unwholcHiinc  beauly  bloomed. 


Varieties  of  Poetry. 

EVERAL  leading  kinds  of  poetry  are 
named  as  follows :  Epic,  Dramatic, 
Lyric,  Elegiac,  Pattoral,  and  Didactic. 

Epio  Poatry. 
Epic  poetry  pertains  to  the  narrative,  descrip- 
tive, and  heroic  in  character,  and  \a  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  of  poetry  to  write  well. 
Among  the  best  of  the  Epic  poems  may  be 
mentioOed,  Homer's  *'  Iliad "  in  Greek,  Vir- 
gil's ".^>neid"  in  Latin,  and  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost "  in  English, 

Drasatio  Poetry. 
Dramatic  poetry  is  also  an  elevated  species  of 
poetry,  and  takes  nearly  equal  rank  with  the 
Epic.  This  kind  of  poetry  includes  the  dra- 
mas, tragedies,  comedies,  melodramas,  and  op- 
eras. 

.  Lyrio  Portry. 
Lyric  poetry,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  the 
kind  of  verse  originally  written  to  be  sung  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  lyre.  This  class  of 
poetry  is  the  oldest  in  the  language  of  all  na- 
tions, comprising,  as  it  does,  the  songs  of  the 
people.  In  the  Lyric  are  included  the  Songs, 
Hymns,  Odes,  and  Sonnets. 

Elegiac  Poetry. 

Elegiac  poetry  includes  the  elegies,  such  as 

Milton's  "  Lycidias,"  Tennyson's  "  In  Memori- 

am,"  and  poema  of  grave,  solemn,  and  mourn- 


ful character.  Gray's  "Elegy,  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyai-d  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
complete  specimen  of  this  class  of  poetry  to  be 
found  in  any  languageL 

Pastoral  Poetry. 

In  the  early  histoiy  of  the  world,  throughout 
certain  portions  of  Europe,  a  distinct  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  the  shepherd,  whose  duty  was  to 
care  for  the  flocks,  as  they  roamed  in  the  val- 
leys and  among  the  hills.  Leading  thus  a  life 
of  dreamy  ease  among  the  charms  of  nature, 
the  shepherds  of  better  culture  took  readily  to 
the  writing  of  verse,  which  poetry,  usually  de- 
scriptive of  rustic  life,  became  known  as  Pas- 
toral poetry.* 

This  class  of  poetry  includes  tlie  poems  that 
relate  to  country  scenes,  and  the  quiet,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  happiness  found  in  rural  life. 

Of  these  may  be  included,  in  modern  poems, 
"  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "  The  Sower," 
"Twenty  Years  Ago,"  "Maud  Muller,"  and 
others  of  like  character. 

Didactic  Poetry- 
Didactic  poetry  pertains  chiefly  to  the.niedi- 
tative  and  instructive,  and  includes  such  poems 
as  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis,"  Campbell's  "  Pleas- 
urea  of  Hope,"  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  Pope's 
"  E  suy  on  Man,"  and  kindred  poems. 

Kinds  of  Poems. 

ARIOUS  kinds  of  poems  are  known  by 
certain  names,  which  are  defined  as 
follows : 


Odes. —  Sacred  hymns,  such  as  are  sung    in 
church. 

Pteans. —  Songs  of  praise  and  triumph. 
Ballads. —  An  easy  form  of  descriptive  verse, 
written  in  such  style  as  to  be  easily  sung  by  the 
people,  who  may  have  little  acquaintance  with 
music. 

•  From  lta«  LMIn  woiApattef.  m  ibcpherd. 
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Epigrams. —  A  short  poem,  witty  and  concise, 
treating  of  a  single  subject,  usually  ending  with 
an  unexpected,  ingeniously  expressed  natural 
thought. 

Sonnets. —  The  Sonnet  is  a  poetical  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  so  constructed 
that  the  first  eight  lines  shall  contain  but  two 
rhymes^  and  the  last  six  but  two  more ;  and  so 
arranged  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  line  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 
— the  second  rhyming  with  the  third,  sixth,'  and 
seventh,  while  in  the  second  part,  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth ;  and  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  also 
rhyme  with  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  following: 

Autumn, 

"  The  blithe  birds  of  the  summer  tide  are  flown  ; 

Cold,  motionless,  and  mute,  stands  all  the  wood. 
Save  as  the  restless  wind,  in  mournful  mood. 

Strays  through  the  tossing  limbs  with  saddest  moan. 

The  leaves  it  wooed  with  kisses,  overblown 
By  gusts  capricious,  pitiless  and  rude. 
Lie  dank  and  dead  amid  the  solitude ; 

Where-through  it  waileth,  desolate  and  lone. 

But  with  a  clearer  splendor  sunlight  streams 

Athwart  the  bare,  slim  branches  ;  and  on  high 

Each  star,  in  Night's  rich  coronal  that  beams, 
Pours  down  intenser  brilliance  on  the  eye  ; 

Till  dazzled  Fancy  finds  her  gorgeous  dreams 
'  Outshone  in  beauty  by  the  autumn  sky." 

Cantatas. — The  Cantata  is  a  musical  composi- 
tion, partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  anthem,  be- 
ing intermixed  with  airs  and  recitatives;  and 
may  be  adapted  to  a  single  voice,  or  many. 

Charades.  The  Charade  may  be  in  either 
prose  or  poetry,  and  contains  as  a  subject  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  each  forming  a  distinct 
word  ;  these  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical 
description,  first  separately  and  then  together. 

Canzonets. — A  short  song  consisting  of  one, 
two,  or  three  parts  is  termed  a  Canzonet.  The 
following,  of  two  parts,  is  an  illustration. 

BLACK  EYES  AND  BLUE. 

Black  eyes  most  dazzle  in  the  hall ; 
Blue  eyes  most  please  at  evening  faU. 
The  black  a  conquest  soonest  gain  ; 
The  blue  a  conquest  most  retain  ; 
The  black  bespeak  a  lively  heart 
Whose  soft  emotions  soon  depart ; 


The  blue  a  steadier  flame  betray, 
That  bums  and  lives  beyond  a  day ; 
The  black  may  features  best  disclose  ; 
In  blue  may  feelings  all  repose  : 
Then  let  each  reign  without  control. 
The  black  all  mind —  the  blue  all  soUL. 

Epitaphs. — An  Epitaph  is  usually  a  stanza  in 
poetry,  which  follows  the  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone.* 

Satires.  —  The  Satire  is  a  poem  used  in  ex- 
posing folly  and  wickedness,  in  keen,  cutting 
words;  holding  the  same  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

Parodies. — ^A  ludicrous  imitation  of  a  serious 
subject,  usually  in  rhyme,  is  termed  a  Parody , 
as  follows  — 


(« 


Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed  — 
Close  at  my  elbow  stir  their  lemonade.** 


Prologues. — The  Prologue  is  a  short  poem,  in- 
troductory to  a  play  or  discourse,  usually  re- 
cited before  the  peiformance  begins. 

Epilogues. — The  Epilogue  is  a  short  poem, 
which  frequently  reviews  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  the  play,  delivered  by  one  of  the 
actors  at  the  close  of  a  dramatic  performance. 

Impromptus. — An  Impromptu  is  a  poetical  com- 
position, made  at  the  moment,  without  previous 
study. 

Acrostics. — An  Acrostic  is  a  stanza  of  several 
lines,  the  first  letters  of  whidh,  taken  in  their 
order  from  top  to  bottom^  make  a  word  or  sen- 
tence. 

Friendship,  thou  *rt  false !  I  hate  thy  flattering  smile  ! 

Return  to  me  those  years  I  spent  in  vain, 

In  early  youth,  the  victim  of  thy  guile, 

Each  joy  took  wing,  ne'er  to  return  again  — 

Ne'er  to  return  ;  for,  chilled  by  hopes  deceived. 

Oully  the  slow-paced  hours  now  move  along  : 

So  changed  the  time,  when,  thoughtless,  I  believed 

Her  honeyed  words,  and  heard  her  syren  song. 

If  e'er,  as  me,  she  lure  some  youth  to  stray. 

Perhaps,  before  too  late,  he  *11  listen  to  my  lay. 

*  See  chapter  on  Epitaphs. 


THE  BEAUTY  ANO  VALUE  OF  BUYME, 


The  Poet's  Assistant  in  Finding  Words  that  Rhyme, 


HONG  the  gems  of  liter- 
ntiire  tliut  will  live 
longest  ill  tlio  history 
uf  tlie  world,  will  be 
viii'ious  beautiful 
poems.  Poetry  is  not 
always  in  rhyme,  but 
generally  it  is. 

As  a  rule,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  beauty 
iti  the  poem  ia  the  pleas- 
ant sensation  produced  by 
words  coming  near  cacli 
other  of  similar  sound. 
In  the  stanza, 

"  Mind  KaWel.  on  a  ■Qminpr'»  day, 
Raked  Ihe  im:iidow,swcel  with  bay," 

it  is  seen  that  the  plennant  jingling  of 
"UAV  "  and  "hay"  lias  niuch  to  do  in  making 
the  verse  attractive. 

To  express  the  same  idea  without  rhyme  thus: 


is  to  deprive  tlio  sentiment  fif  much  of  its 
i-lmrm. 

Khynie  is,  in  fact,  one  uf  the  jn-oiiiinent 
essentials  of  sweet  verse,  though  to  make  the 
complete  poem,  common  sense  and  trutli  must 
bo  expressed  with  rhyme. 

It  is  sometimes  the  cane  that  rhyme  can  lie  so 
iiigi'iiiiiii.sly  arrungetl,  IiHwever,  as   to   make   u 


]>oem  a  success  from  Hie  simple  arrangement  of 
rhyming  words.     Thus: 

"HI  diddle  diddle,  tbc  cat  and  ttae  flddtc. 

The  lllllf  dog  laughed  ID  rce  such  ■  craft. 
And  the  dluli  ran  awaj'  with  the  »paun. " 

Though  nonsensical  and  ridiculous,  this,  with 
many  others  of  the  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  is 
more  attractive  to  the  child  than  any  of  the 
choicest  stanzas  in  Gray's  Elegy. 

A  pleasant  and  intellectual  pastime  may  be 
had  by  a  company  of  young  j>eople,  in  the  con- 
struction of  impromptu  rhymes.  To  conduct 
the  exercise,  one  of  the  number  is  seated  at  the 
table,  pi-ovided  with  iMi])er  and  pencil.  When  all 
ai-e  in  readiness,  the  hostess  of  the  occasion  an- 
nounces a  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  write 
a  poem.  Suppose  the  subject  to  be  "spkinu." 
The  person  sitting  next  to  the  secretary  will 
give  the  first  line,  tlic  poetic  feet  decided  upon, 
j>erhaps,  being  oight  syllables  to  the  line.  The 
first  line  presented  to  the  secretary  may  rend, 

In  (prlnn-tlmv  Hiii'ii  Ihe  gran  [f  green. 

It  is  now  in  onler  for  the  second  person  in  the 
grimp  to  give  the  next  line  ending  with  a  word 
that  rliyines  with  "green."  Haifa  minute  only 
will  bealliiwed  for  the  line  to  Ix!  produced.  The 
individiial,  whose  turn  it  is,  gathers  thought 
and  says: 


Thi 


not  be  very  good  jxietiy,  but  the 
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rhyme  is  complete  and  the  poetry  is  as  good  as 
may  be  expected  with  so  short  a  time  in  which 
to  produce  it.  The  next  continues  by  present- 
ing the  third  line  as  follows: 

A  perfume  sweet  loads  down  the  air. 

The  fourth  says, 

The  birds  now  sing,  and  mate,  and  pair. 

The  fifth  continues, 

O :  charming  season  of  the  year. 

The  sixth  may  be  at  a  loss  for  the  suitjible 
word  to  rhyme  with  ''year,"  but  nnist  produce 
something  in  the  half-minute,  and  here  it  is: 

I  wish  that  you  was  always  here 

Whether  the  word  "you"  is  a  suitable  word 
in  this  place,  the  rhymsters  have  not  time  to  de- 


termine, as  the  composition  must  progress  rap- 
idly so  that  a  twenty-line  metrical  composition 
may  be  produced  in  ten  minutes. 

As  poetry  this  extemporaneous  effusion,  when 
finally  read  by  the  secretary,  will  not  be  very 
good — it  may  be  only  doggerel  rhyme — but  it 
will  be  amusing  to  see  it  produced,  and  its  pro- 
duction will  be  a  decidedly  intellectual  exercise. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  student  who  may 
aim  to  write  the  best  of  verse,  as  well  as  the 
impromptu  poet  in  the  social  circle,  who 
may  wish  to  test  the  ability  to  rapidly  make 
rhyme,  the  following  vocabulary,  from  Walker's 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  is  given: 


Classification  of  Words  that  Rhyme. 


AB.— Bab,  cab.  dab.  mab,  nab,  blab,  crab,  drab,  scab,  stab.  Allowable 
rhymes,  babe,  astrolabe,  etc. 

ACE.— Ace,  dace,  pace,  face,  lace,  mace,  race,  brace,  chace.  wn.ce,  place, 
space,  trace,  aptfce,  deface,  efface,  diii^ace,  dUiplace,  mUplace.  embrace, 
irrimace.  interlace,  retrace,  populace,  etc.  Perfect  rhymen,  base,  case, 
abase,  debase,  etc.  Ailowable  rhyme;  grass,  glass,  etc.,  peace,  cease,  etc. , 
dress,  less,  etc. 

ACH.— Attach,  detach,  etc.  Perfect  rhymes,  batch,  match,  etc.  Allow- 
cUfle  rhymes,  fetch,  wretch,  etc. 

ACK.— Back,  cack,  hack.  Jack,  lack,  pack,  quack,  tack.  sack.  rack,  black, 
clack,  crack,  knack,  slack,  snack,  stack,  track,  wrack,  attack,  zodiac,  de- 
moniac, symposiac,  almanac.  Allowable  rhymes,  bake,  take,  etc.,  neck, 
speck,  etc. 

ACT.— Act,  fact,  pact,  tract,  attract,  abstract,  extract,  compact,  contract, 
detract,  distract,  exact,  protract,  enact,  infract,  subtract,  transact,  cata- 
ract, with  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ack  as  backed,  hacked, 
etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ake,  as 
baked,  caked,  etc. 

AD.— Add.  bad,  dad.  gad.  had.  lad.  mad,  pad.  sad,  brad.  clad,  glad,  plad, 
shad,  etc.    Allowable  rhymes,  cade,  fade,  etc. ,  glede.  bead,  read,  etc. 

ADE.— Cade,  fade,  made,  Jade,  lade,  wade,  blade,  glade,  shade,  spade, 
trade,  degrade,  evade,  dissuade,  invade,  persuade,  blockade,  brigade,  espla- 
nade, cavalcade,  masquerade,  renegade,  retrograde,  serenade,  ambuscade, 
cannonade,  palisade,  etc.  Perfect  rhymes,  aid,  maid,  braid,  afraid,  up- 
braid, etc. .  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ay.  ey,  and  eigh.  a« 
played,  obeyed,  weighed,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  ad,  l>ad,  etc. ,  bed,  dead, 
etc.,  bead,  mead,  etc.,  heed,  need,  etc 

AFE  —Safe,  chafe,  vouchsafe,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  leaf,  sheaf,  etc., 
deaf.  etc. ,  laugh,  staff,  etc. 

AFF.— Oaff.  chaff,  draff,  quaff,  staff,  engraff,  epitaph,  cenotaph,  para- 
graph, etc.    Perfect  rhyme,  laugh.    AllowcUfle  rhymes,  safe,  chafe,  etc. 

AFT.— Aft.  haft,  raft,  waft,  ci-aft.  shaft,  abaft,  graft,  draft,  ingraft, 
handicraft.  Perfect  rhymes,  draught,  the  preterits  ana  participles  of  verbs 
in  aff  and  augh  as  quaffed.  laughed,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  the  preterits 
and  participles  of  verbs  in  afe,  as  chafed,  vouchsafed,  etc. 

AG.— Bag.  cag,  fag,  gag,  nag.  rag,  tag.  wag,  brag,  crag,  drag,  flag, 
knag,  shag,  snag,  stag,  wrag,  sci-ag,  Brobdignag. 

AOE.— Age.  cage.  gage,  page,  rage,  sage,  wage,  stage,  swage,  assuage, 
engage,  disengage,  enrage,  presage,  appendage,  concubinage,  heritage, 
hermitage,  parentage,  parsonage,  personage,  pasturage,  patronage,  pil- 
grimage, villanage,  equipage.  ^//oioa6/e  rhymes,  edge,  wedge,  etc. ,  liege, 
siege,  oblige,  etc. 

AID*  see  ADE.    AI6HT.  see  ATE.    AIGN^,  see  ANE. 

AIL<.— Ail,  bail,  fail,  hall.  Jail.  mail.  nail.  pail,  ouail,  rail,  sail.  tail,  wall, 
flail,  frail,  snail,  trail,  assail,  avail,  detail,  bewail,  entail,  prevail,  retail, 
countervail,  etc.  Perfect  rhymes,  ale,  bale,  dale,  gale,  hale.  male,  pale,  sale, 
tale.  vale,  wale,  scale,  stale,  swale,  whale,  impale,  exhale,  regale,  veil, 
nightingale,  etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  peal,  steal,  etc.,  bell,  cell,  etc. 

AIM.  see  AM E. 

AIX.— Coin,  blain.  brain,  chain,  fain,  gain,  grain,  lain.  main.  pain.  rain, 
vain,  wain,  drain,  plain,  slain.  Spain,  stain,  swain,  train,  twain,  sprain, 
strain,  abstain,  amain.  Attain,  complain,  contain,  constrain,  detain,  disdain, 
distrain,  enchain,  entertain,  explain,  maintain,  ortlain.  pertain,  obtain,  re- 
frain, regain,  remain,  restrain,  retain,  sustain,  appertain.  Perfect  rhymes. 
bane,  cane,  dane,  crane,  fane.  Jane.  lane,  mane,  plane,  vane,  wane,  profane, 
hurricanf,  etc..  deign,  orraign.  campaign,  etc..  feign,  i-eign.  etc  ,  vein, 
rein.  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  lean,  mean,  etc.,  queen,  seen,  etc.,  ban,  can, 
etc. ,  den,  pen.  etc. 

AIXT.— Faint,  paint,  plaint,  quaint,  saint,  taint,  acquaint,  attaint,  com- 
plaint, constraint,  restraint,  etc.  Perfect  rhyme,  feint.  Alloicahle  rhymeix, 
cant,  pant,  etc.,  lent.  rent,  etc 

AIR,  s(?«ARE.  AIf»E,  »c#  AZE.  AIT,  s*-*- ATE.  AITH,  »<•<■ 
ATU.    AIZE,  see  AZE. 


AKE.— Ake.  bake,  cake,  lake,  make,  quake,  rake,  sake,  take,  wake, 
brake,  drake,  flake,  shake,  snake,  stake,  strake,  spake,  awake,  betake,  for^ 
sake,  mistake,  partake,  overtake,  undertake,  bespake.  Pierfeei  rkfime*^ 
break,  steak,  etc  Allowable  rhymes,  back,  rack,  etc,  beck,  deck,  etc, 
speak,  weak,  etc 

AI^.— Cabal,  canal,  animal,  admiral,  cannibal,  capital,  oardioal.  comical, 
conjugral.  corporal,  criminal,  critical,  festival,  funeral,  general,  ho^tal. 
interval,  liberal,  madrigal,  literal,  magical,  mineral,  mystlcaf.  mnsiea.1,  nat- 
ural, original,  pastoral,  pedestal,  personal,  physical,  poetical,  political, 
principal,  prodigal,  prophetical,  rational,  satirical,  reciprocal,  rhetorical, 
several,  temporal,  tragical,  tvrannical.  carnival,  schismatlcal.  whimsical, 
arsenal.    Allowable  rhymes,  all,  ball,  etc.,  ail,  mail,  etc,  ale,  pale.  etc. 

ALD.— Bald,  scald,  emerald,  etc  Perfect  rhymes,  the  preterits  and  par' 
ticiples  of  verbs  in  ali,  aul  and  awl,  as  called,  mauled,  crawled,  etc 

ALE,  see  AIli. 

AliF.— Calf,  half,  behalf,  etc.    AlUneable  rhymes,  staff,  laajph,  etc 

AliK.- Balk,  chalk,  stalk,  talk,  walk,  calk,  etc  Perfect  rhgme,  hawk. 
Allow<;U>le  rhymes,  sock,  clock,  etc 

AI^I^.— All,  ball,  call,  etc  Perfect  rhymes,  awl,  bawl,  brawl,  crawl, 
•crawl,  sprawl,  squall.    Allowable  rhymes,  cabal,  equivocal,  etc     See  AI«. 

AI^M.— Calm,  balm,  becalm,  psalm,  palm.  Embalm,  etc. .  and  rerM  wkome 
plurals  and  third  persons  singular  rhyme  with  alms,  as  calms,  becalms,  etc. 

ALT.— Halt,  malt,  exalt,  salt,  vault,  assault,  default  and  fault,  the  last 
of  which  is,  by  Pope,  rhymed  with  thought,  bought,  etc 

AIjTE.— Calve,  halve,  salve,  valve. 

AM.— Am.  dam.  ham.  pam.  ram,  cram.  dram.  flam.  sham.  swam,  epi- 
gram, anagram,  etc  Perfect  rhyme,  lamb.  Allow€ible  rhymes,  dame,  lame, 
etc 

A  ME. —Blame,  came,  dame.  same,  flame,  fame,  frame,  game,  lame, 
name,  tame,  shame,  inflame,  became,  defame,  misname,  misbecame,  over- 
came, etc.    Perfect  rhymes,  aim,  claim,  maim,  acclaim,  declaim,  exclaim, 
proclaim,   reclaim.    AlloweU>le  rhymes,  dam,  ham,  etc,  hem,    them,  etc., 
theme,  scheme,  etc.,  dream,  gleam,  etc 

AMP.— Camp,  champ,  cramp,  damp,  stamp,  vamp,  lamp,  clamp,  de- 
camp, encamp,  etc. 

AST.- Ban,  can,  Dan,  man.  Nan,  pan.  ran.  tan.  van,  bran.  plan.  scan, 
span.  than,  unman,  fore-ran.  begran,  trepan,  courtesan,  partisan,  artisan, 
pelican,  caravan,  etc.  Alloteable  rhymes,  bane,  cane,  plain,  mane,  etc. , 
bean,  lean,  wan,  swan,  etc.,  gone,  upon,  etc 

ANCE  —Chance,  dance,  glance,  lance,  trance,  prance,  entrance,  ro- 
mance, advance,  mischance,  complaisance,  circumstance,  oountenance.  de- 
liverance, consonance,  dissonance,  extravagance,  ignorance,  inheritance, 
maintenance,  temperance,  intemperance,  exorbitance,  ordinance,  concord- 
ance, sufferance,  sustenance,  utterance,  arrogjince,  vigilance,  expanse, 
enhance. 

ABTCH.— Br.xnch,  stanch,  blanch,  ranch,  hanch.  Perfect  rhymes,  launch, 
paunch. 

AND.— .\nd,  band.  hand,  land,  rand.  sand,  brand,  bland,  grand,  gland, 
stand,  strand,  command,  demand,  countermand,  disband,  expand,  with- 
stand, understand,  reprimand,  contraband,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  wand, 
fond,  bond,  etc..  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ain  and  ean. 
as  remained,  leaned,  etc. 

ANE,  s<r«  AIN. 

AXO.— Bang.  fang.  gang,  hang,  pang.  tang,  twang,  sang,  rang,  har 
angue,  clung.    Allowable  rhymes,  song,  long,  etc. 

AXOE.— Change,  grangre,  range,  strange,  estrange,  arrange,  exchange. 
Int<.'rchange.     Allowable  rhymes,  revenge,  avenge,  etc. 

AXK.  -Bank,  blank,  shank,  clank,  d.nnk.  drank,  slank.  frank,  spank. 
stank,  lank,  plank,  prank,  rank,  thank,  disrank,  mountebank,  etc 

AVSE,  see  AXCE. 

ANT.— Ant.  cant,  chant,  grant,  pant,  plant,   rant,  slant,  aslant,  com- 
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plaisant.  dlnplant,  enchant,  srallant.  implant,  rucant,  supplant,  tranxplant. 
absioMint.  adamant,  arrogant,  combatant,  comionant,  cormorant,  protewtant, 
siffnincant,  visitant,  covenant,  diiMonant,  diiipntant.  eletcant.  elephant,  ex- 
orbitant, convcmant.  extravagant,  ignorant,  insignificant,  inhabitant,  mil- 
itant, predominant,  sycophant,  vigilant^petulant,  etc.  Allowablt  rhymet, 
faint,  paint,  etc.    See  AIBTT  and  EBTT. 

APl— Cap,  gap,  hap,  lap,  nmp,  nap,  pap,  rap.  sap.  tap.  chap.  clap,  trap, 
flap,  knap,  slap,  snap,  wrap,  scrap,  strap,  enwrap,  entrap,  mishap,  etc. 
Allowable  rhifmea,  cape,  tape,  etc. ,  cheap,  neap  and  swap. 

'  APXU— Ape,  cape,  chape,  grape,  rape,  scrape,  shape,  escape,   mape, 
crape,  tape.  etc.    Allowable  rhymes,  heap,  keep,  etc. 
AJPH,  8ee  AFF. 

APSS.— Lapse,  elapse,  relapse,  perhaps,  and  the  pluraU  of  nouns  and 
third  persona  singular  of  the  present  tense  in  ap.  as  caps,  maps,  etc. .  he 
raps,  he  laps,  etc.  Allowable  rnt/mes,  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  third  persons 
singular  of  tferba  in  ape  and  eap,  aa  apes,  he  apes,  heaps,  he  heaps,  etc. 

APT.— Apt,  adapt,  etc.  Rhymes,  the  preterits  and  participles  of  the 
verbs  in  ap.  as  tapped,  slapped,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  the  preterits  and 
participles  of  the  verbs  in  ape,  as  aped,  escaped,  etc. 

AR.— Bar.  car,  far.  Jar,  mar,  par,  tar,  spar,  scar.  star,  chair,  afar,  de- 
bar, unbar,  catarrh,  particular,  perpendicular,  secular,  angular,  regular, 
popular,  singular,  titular,  vinegar,  scimitar,  calendar,  collender.  Perfect 
rhyme,  the  plural  verb  are.  Allowable  rhymes,  bare,  prepare,  etc..  pair, 
repair,  wear,  tear,  war,  etc.  and  words  ending  in  er  or  or,  having  the  ao- 
cent  on  the  lost  syllable,  or  last  but  two. 

AKB.— Barb,  garb,  etc. 

ARCE.— Farce,  parse.  Mars,  etc.    Allowable  rhyme,  scarce. 

ARCH.— Arch,  march,  parch,  starch,  countermarch,  etc. 

ARD.— Bard,  card,  guard,  hard,  lard,  nard,  shard,  yard,  bombard.  di»- 
card.  regard,  interlard,  retard,  disregard,  etc. .  and  the  preterits  and  parti- 
ciples of  verbs  in  ar,  as  barred,  scarred,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  cord, 
reward,  etc. 

ARR.— Ward,  award,  reward,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  hard,  card,  see 
the  last  article,  hoard,  lord,  bird,  curd,  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
the  verbs  in  ar,  or,  and  ur,  as  barred,  abhorred,  incurred,  etc. 

ARE.— Bare,  care,  dare,  fare,  hare,  mare.  pare,  tare,  rare,  ware,  flare, 
glare,  s(^are.  share,  snare,  spare,  square,  stare,  sware.  prepare,  aware,  be- 
ware, compare,  declare,  ensnare.  Perfect  rhymes,  air,  hair,  fair,  lair,  pair, 
chair,  stair,  affair,  debonnair,  despair,  impair,  repair,  etc.,  bear,  pear, 
swear,  tear.  wear,  forbear,  forswear,  etc. ,  there,  were,  where,  ere,  e'er, 
ne'er,  elsewhere,  whate'er,  howe'er,  howsoe'er,  whene'er,  where'er,  etc., 
hfir,  co-heir,  their.  Alloutuble  rhymes,  bar.  car,  etc. ,  err,  prefer,  and  hear, 
here,  etc.,  regular,  singular,  war,  etc. 

ARES.— Unawares.  Rhymes,  their's.  and  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  third 
persons  singular  of  verbs  in  are.  air.  eir,  far.  as  care,  he  cares,  pair,  he 
pairs,  heirs,  bear,  he  bears,  etc.  The  allowable  rhymes  are  the  plurals  of 
nouns  and  the  third  persons  singular  of  verbs  which  are  allowed  to  rhyme 
with  the  termination  ars,  as  bars,  cars,  etrs,  prefers,  etc. 

ARF.— Scarf.    ^{/oiea{>{e  rhymes,  dwarf,  wharf. 

AR6E.— Barge,  charge,  large,  targe,  dischargre.  o'ercharge,  surcharge, 
enlarge.    Allowable  rhymes,  verge,  emerge,  gorge,  forge,  urge,  etc. 

ARK.— Bark,  eark,  Clark,  dark,  lark,  mark,  park,  shark,  spark,  stark, 
embark,  remark,  etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  cork,  fork,  etc. 

ARI«.— Snarl,  marl,  pari.    Allowable  rhymes,  curl,  furl,  etc. 

ARM.— Arm,  barm,  charm,  farm,  harm,  alarm,  disarm.  Allowable 
rhymes,  warm,  swarm,  storm,  etc. 

ARBf.- Bam,  yam,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  warn,  forewarn,  etc.,  horn, 
mom.  etc. 

ARBT.- Warn,  forewarn.  Perfect  rhymes,  horn,  mom,  etc.  Allowable 
rhymes,  bam,  yam,  etc. 

ARP.— Carp,  harp,  sharp,  counterscarp.    Allowable  rhyme,  warp. 

AR8H.— Harsh,  marsh,  etc. 

ART.— Art.  cart.  dart.  hart.  mart,  part,  smart,  tart,  start,  apart,  de- 
part, impart,  dispart,  counterpart.  Perfect  rhymes,  heart,  etc.  Allowable 
rhymes,  wart,  thwart,  etc.,  hurt,  etc.,  dirt,  flirt,  etc.,  pert,  etc. 

ART  {sounded  ORT ).— Wart,  thwart,  etc.  Perfect  rhymes,  short,  re- 
tort, etc.    Allowable  rhymes,  art,  sport,  court,  etc. 

ARTH>  aee  EARTH. 

ARVE.— Carve,  starve,  etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  nerve,  deserve,  etc. 

AS.— Was.    Allowable  rhymes,  has,  as. 

ASS.— Ass.  brass,  class,  grass,  lass,  mass,  pass,  alas,  amass,  cuirass,  re- 
pass, surpass,  morass,  etc.  AllowcUtle  rhymes,  base,  face,  deface,  etc. ,  loss, 
toss,  etc. 

ASE,  see  ACE. 

ASH.— Ash.  cash.  dash,  clash,  crash,  flash,  gash,  gnash,  hash,  lash, 
plash,  rash,  thrash,  slash,  trash,  abash,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  wash, 
quash,  etc. .  leash,  etc. 

ASH.— Wash,  quash,  etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  cash,  dash,  etc. 

ASK.— Ask,  task,  bask,  cask,  flask,  mask. 

ASP.— Asp,  clasp,  gasp,  grasp,  hasp.    Allowable  rhymes,  wasp,  etc. 

AST.— Cast.  last,  blast,  mast.  past.  vast.  fast,  aghast,  avast,  forecast, 
overcast,  outcast,  repast.     Perfect  rhymes,  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
verbs  in  ass.  as  classed,  amassed,  etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  the  preterits  and 
participles  of  verbs  in  ace,  as  placed,  etc.    Nouns  and  verbs  in  aste,  aa  taste, 
waste,  etc. 

ASTE. —  Baste,  chaste,  haste,  paste,  taste,  waste,  distaste.  Perfect 
rhymea,  waist,  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ace,  as  faceti. 
placed,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  cast,  fast,  etc.,  best,  nest,  etc.,  and  the 
preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ess,  as  messed,  dressed,  etc. 

AT.— At,  bat.  cat,  hat.  fat.  mat.  pat.  sat,  rat.  tat,  vat,  brat,  chat,  flat, 
plat,  riprat,  that,  gnat.    Allowable  rhymes,  bate,  hate,  etc. 

ATCH.— Catch,  match,  hatch,  latch,  patch,  scratch,  smatch,  snatch, 
despatch. 

ATE.  —  Bate,  date,  fate.  gate,  grate,  hate.  Ute.  mate,  pate,  plate, 
prate,  rate,  sate,  state,  okate,  slate,  abate,  belate,  collate,  create,  debate. 


elate,  dilate,  estate,  ingrate.  innate,  rebate,  relate,  sedate,  translate,  abdi- 
cate, abominate,  abrogate,  accelerate,  accommodate,  accumulate,  accurate, 
adequate,  affectionate,  advocate,  adulterate,  aggravate,  agitate,  alienate, 
animate,  annihilate,  antedate,  anticipate,  antiquate,  arbitrate,  arrogate, 
articulate,  assassinate,  calculate,  caupuiate,  captivate,  celebrate,  circulate, 
coagulate,  commemorate,  commiserate,  communicate,  compassionate,  con- 
federate, congratulate,  congregate,  consecrate,  contaminate,  corroborate, 
cultivate,  candidate,  co-operate,  considerate,  consulate,  capacitate,  debili- 
tate, dedicate,  degenerate,  delegate,  deliberate,  denominate,  depopulate, 
dislocate,  deprecate,  discriminate,  derogate,  dissipate,  delicate,  disconso- 
late, desperate,  educate,  effeminate,  elevate,  emulate,  estimate,  elaborate, 
equivocate,  eradicate,  evaporate,  exaggerate,  exasperate,  expostulate,  exter- 
minate, extricate,  facilitate,  fortunate,  grenerate,  gratulate,  hesitate,  illit- 
erate, illuminate,  irritate,  imitate,  immoderate,  impenetrate.  Importunate, 
imprecate,  inanimate,  innovate,  instigate,  intemperate,  intimate,  intimi- 
date, intoxicate,  intricate,  invalidate,  inveterate,  inviolate,  legitimate, 
magistrate,  meditate,  mitigate,  moderate,  necessitate,  nominate,  obstinate, 
participate,  passionate,  penetrate,  perpetrate,  personate,  potentate,  precip* 
itate,  predestinate,  predominate,  premeditate,  prevaricate,  procrastinate, 

{>rortigate,  prognosticate,  propagate,  recriminate,  regenerate,  regulate,  re- 
terate,  reprobate,  reverberate,  ruminate,  separate,  sophisticate,  stipulate, 
subjugate,  subordinate,  suffocate,  terminate,  tolerate,  temp<'rate,  vindicate, 
violate,  unfortunate.  Perfect  rhymes,  bait,  plait,  strait,  wait,  await,  great. 
Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  eight,  weight,  height,  straight.  Allowable  rhymes^ 
beat,  heat,  etc. ,  bat,  cat,  etc. ,  bet,  wet,  etc. 

ATH.— Bath,  path,  etc.     Allowt^le  rhymes,  liath,  faith,  etc. 

ATHE.— Bathe,  swathe,  lathe,  rathe. 

AUB,  seeOB.    AITCE,  see  AUSE.    AVCH,  seeOACH. 

AUD.— Fraud,  laud,  applaud,  defraud.  Perfect  rhymes,  broad,  abroad, 
bawd,  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  aw,  as  gnawed,  sawed, 
etc.    Allowable  rhymes,  odd,  nod,  etc.,  ode,  bode,  etc.,  also  the  word  load. 

AVE. — Cave,  brave,  gave,  grave,  crave,  lave,  nave,  knave,  pave,  rave, 
save,  shave,  slave,  stave,  wave,  behave,  depfave.  engrave,  outbrave,  for- 
gave, misgave,  architrave.    Allow<ible  rhyme,  the  auxiliary  verb  have. 

AU6H,  see  AFF.    AUGHT,  see  OUGHT.    AUL.T,  see  AL.T. 

AUBTCH.- Launch,  paunch,  haunch,  staunch,  etc. 

AUBTCE,  see  ONSE. 

AUNT.— Aunt,  daunt,  gaunt,  haunt.  Jaunt,  taunt,  vaunt,  avaunt.  Per- 
fect rhymea,  slant,  aslant.    Allowable  rhymes,  want,  etc. ,  pant,  cant.  etc. 

AUSE.— Cause,  pause,  clause,  applause,  because.  Perfect  rhymes,  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  and  third  persons  singular  of  verbs  in  aw,  cut  laws,  he 
draws,  etc.    Allowable  rhyme,  was. 

AUST,  see  OST. 

AlV.— Craw,  daw.  law,  chaw,  claw.  di-aw,  flaw,  gnaw,  Jaw,  law,  maw, 
paw,  raw,  straw,  thaw,  withdraw,  foresaw. 

AIVD.  see  AUB.    AIVK,  see  AL.K. 

A'WLt.— Bawl,  brawl,  drawl,  crawl,  scrawl,  sprawl,  souall.  Perfect 
rhymes,  ball,  call,  fall,  gall,  small,  hall,  pall,  tall,  wall,  stall,  install,  fore- 
stall, thrall,  inthrall. 

A'WBi'.- Dawn,  brawn,  fawn,  pawn,  spawn,  drawn,  yawn,  lawn,  with- 
drawn. 


[.—Ax.  tax,  wax.  relax,  flax.  Perfect  rhymes,  the  plutnls  of  nouns  and 
thirti  pemons  singular  of  verbs  in  acK.  as  ImckH.  sacks,  etc. .  ne  lacks,  he 
packs,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  third  persons  sin- 
gular of  verbs  in  ake,  as  cakes,  lakes,  etc.,  he  makes,  he  takes,  etc. 

AY.— Bray,  clay,  day,  dray,  tray,  flay.  fray,  gay,  hay.  Jay.  lay,  may, 
nay.  pay.  play.  ray.  say,  way.  pray,  spray,  slay.  spay.  stay,  stray,  sway, 
affray,  allay,  array,  astray,  away,  belay,  t>ewray,  betray,  decay,  defray, 
delay,  disarray,  display,  dismay,  essay.  ft»relay.  gainsay,  inlay,  relay, 
repay,  roundelay,  virelay.  Perfect  rhymes,  neigh,  weigh,  inveigh,  etc., 
prey,  they,  convey,  obey,  purvey,  survey,  dihobey,  grey.  Allowable  rhymes, 
tea,  sea,  fee,  see,  glee,  etc. 

A3EE.— Craze,  daze,  blaze,  gaze,  glaze,  maze.  raze,  amaze,  graze.  Per- 
fect rhymes,  raise,  praise,  dispraise,  etc..  paraphrase,  etc.,  and  the  nouns 
plural,  and  third  persons  sinaular  of  the  present  tense  of  verbs  in  ay.  eigh, 
and  ey,  as  days,  he  Inveighs,  he  obeys,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  ease,  tease, 
seize,  etc.,  and  keys,  the  plural  of  key,  also  the  auxiliaries  has  and  was. 


E  and  EA,  see  EE.    EACE,  see  EASE. 

EACH.— Beach,  breach,  bleach,  each,  peach,  preach,  teach,  impeach. 
Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  beech,  leech,  speecn.  beseech.  Allowable  rhymes, 
fetch,  wretch,  etc. 

EAD,  see  EDEand  EED.    EAF,  see  lEF. 

EAOUE.— Lea^e.  Teague,  etc.  Perfect  rhymes,  intrigue,  fatigue,  etc. 
Allow(^le  rhymes,  Hague,  vague,  etc.,  leg,  beg,  etc,,  bag,  rag.  etc. 

EAK»  see  AKE.— Beak,  speak,  bleak,  creak,  freak,  leak,  peak,  sneak, 
squeak,  streak,  weak,  tweak,  wreak.  I>esp«ak.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes, 
cheek,  leek,  creek,  meek,  reck,  seek,  sleek,  pique,  week,  shriek.  AlUtwable 
rhymes,  beck,  speck,  etc.,  lake,  take,  thick,  lick,  etc. 

EALt.— Deal,  heal,  reveal,  meal,  peal,  seal,  steal,  teal,  veal.  weal,  zeal, 
squeal,  repeal,  conceal,  congeal,  anneal,  appeal.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes, 
eel.  heel,  feel,  keel,  kneel,  peel,  reel,  steel,  wheel.  Allowable  rhymes,  bell, 
tell,  etc.,  bale,  Ule,  etc.,  bill,  fill.  etc..  ail,  fail,  etc. 

EAL.M,  see  AL.M. 

EAEiTH.— Health,  wealth,  stealth,  commonwealth,  etc. 

EAM.— Bream,  cream,  gleam,  seam,  scream,  steam,  stream,  team,  beam, 
dream.  Perfect  rhymes,  fleame.  scheme,  theme,  blaspheme,  extreme,  su- 
preme. Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  deem.  teem,  beseem,  misdeem,  esteem,  dis- 
esteem,  redtfem,  seem.  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  dame,  lame,  etc.,  limb,  him, 
etc.,  them.  hem.  etc.,  lamb.  dam.  etc.    5f«  AME. 

EAUr.— Bean,  clean,  dean,  glean,  lean.  mean.  wean.  yean,  demean,  un- 
clean. Perfect  rhymes,  convene,  demesne.  Intervene,  mien.  Nearly  perfect 
rhymes,  machine,  keen,  screen,  seen,  green,  spleen,  between,  careen,  fc>re- 
seen.  serene,  obscene,  terrene,  etc. ,  queen,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  \tsne, 
mane,  etc.,  ban,  man,  etc..  bin.  thin,  begin   etc. 

EANS.  see  EBTSE.  EABTT,  see  ENT.  EAP,  see  EEP  and  EP. 
EAR,  see  EER. 


rOCABCLABY  OF"   RHYMES. 


rntT  n«hal.  cfiimV,  nTlniL    Ptrfret  rliwma.  DbKleie.  rrplBU, 
I,  niraM.  >"M!l.  dlicml,    AllnigaliU  r'HiFiHi, Iwu,  cm*,  Imlei 

IKI,  <W  .  bit.  nil.  (K.     ««ATB. 

ar/l  perfirl  rkl/mtm  WuiB,  «c. 

Prrferl  rhrmP9.  receive,  ooneelvt,  dBC«lT«.  perrf Lre.    yrnrl^  prrftel  rhj/wut^ 
*rt.  ffTlflv*,  (htavfl.  AnrlBTf .  kctalevs.  bvltove,  dMwIIvve,  nrlle'e,  Rprleva, 


KK 


Prrfwt  rhl/tUt,  tki  prrttrittandpQrltelplrtnf 
[Sd,  (If.     Jldiuiabb  rAynfj,  Ui  prttrrtU  and 


EDGE.-Ed«.  w*dK 


Im.  Lmlgo,  pLedn.  »]■•,  (lltg*.  AtViK- 


ofonr  ■irllafcfo  mrflno  <■  y,  yi.  ar  iB.  or  pttliiflloiirt  of  (kcii 
Itai4i>i  ike  acent  on  Ikr  ulCliuli  or  aMtpmtlUmalt  itlta^t. 
EECE,  •»  EA«E.    EECH,  •»  EACB. 


EEF.  •T'lEF.     EEK,  t«  EAK.     EEL,  k 
EAH.    EEN.  •»  EAJf. 


Bl*ep-  "wMn,  ve«p,  jul^vp- 


EEKE,  w  EEZB.  EET,  ih  EAT.  EETH.  m  EATH. 
EBVE.  •«EAVE. 

EieH.  i~^AT.  EIQHT.>"ATE.  EISN, -'r  AIM.  Ell., 
i^AII..  EIN,  •"■  AIM.  eiXT.  •»-  AI?iT.  EIR  iH  ABE. 
EIT,  in  EAT.   EIVE.  •»•  EAVE.     EIZE,  (re  EEZE. 


EI.D— Hrid.  kfM.  wKlikelil 


KI.M.— Db,  IwlB.  mlm. 


oiHf  fMpd  perwou  ffJHPkidr  o/  m^  (■  «lf  njKf  dvc.  ■■  [walr« 


JEKK.  H  BAM. 


'.    Prrfeet  T*vm^.  C«A.  Ikcn.  vu-r    ^ffffv- 


a.  iBhnBea. 'ini^S 


BXCH.— Bnuh.  drHKh,  rHreneh,  qneiKli,  dtuk,  ■ 


IVr/'ccI  Mimn.  Mend.  buMnid.  aid  Ike  pntcrlU  nd  |>w4te<r'~  <>/ "^'^ 
fn  en,  ffj  peaii^,  tttmied.  etc-  Allott^lt  rhipma.  tkt  prvUrlU  and  porif- 
ttpUMo/nfrba  intMii,  iugJt*3iit6^  Jfuwdp  etc. 

EXDM — Ammdi.  Ar/Hl  rlltiHi.  (JtipIiinliqrwHiu  omI  Uli^yrrHU 
-j.^H.!....   ».««f  (— »,  ofvrrbB  In  end.  oj  fHcDda,  h«  DWiadB,  rtt 


ElfE,  K*  EAir. 

BKSTH.— Lengib,  itnnalb.  nXe. 

ERSE    ODvadnl    ETtZGi.  -OleinH       Prrfrrt  rhptn.   Ikr   plurnli   o/ 


JniindHit,  'ineUcBi,  UiaunpsUni,  UtewtlBaU,  lndUlcnat,  liiilliiial  !■ 


"aiy™    ""a 


EllCH.  arr  EABCH.     EBCE,  ttl  EBSE.      EKD.  (r  BABD. 

EBeE.-V,-nre.   tniMTte.  «WI«rw.    ImmPntf,      Prrfrrt  rkfmr.  dlrse. 

EB»E.-Verv.  henrw,  »h.nrM,  «1t™»,  inrw,  cannnr.  dliprnr. 


VOCAHLLARY    OF   ItllVMKS. 


■rrf ,         Mi.  tonlly.  BTilLfr,  elDriry.  iMtemnirj-,  Jiullfy.  nugnlfy,  inoJirr,  mollify, 
g^^fj^^         yitrtfy.  vi¥lfy.  pruphi'^y.     Ptrftel  ekl/mt*,  hLfh,  nl^,  aLj^,  Lhlirh'     iilMfl- 


Inuu-gJiM.    iululWiwii,    Im^fnln™.,    blilemnB,         .i.i,™mi|,,  iuii.c,^r..»cj^i™-i,   oiMjmi.    ramwlT,    ttmat.   " 


(ursrtruliMM,  [urwKRiIina.  (r«WM^iijrij(naih^vB— ,  ftil»j.iiB.™_,  ^   ^^ 


..i__.^   :__*.„;^i_^^   — 2.Z^^. —   ^—^^^i.^-.   __-i  Tuillerr.  lUrfliTp  ■Dnwrr.  m*«k 


u-y.  nnri^ncT.  kaCfin^,  huvtfTj  Qvvrj,  jvcqt' 

'iHy,  ■pUB7.   irmiBlkr.   UoUur.  siluy. 

-   lilAjiplunj,  propluqr.  dMIaHK7.  dveencf .  £*- 

'  i:<  iiry,  proaTn*.  «oervr,  povvtj',  llHrty,  yrqpuiy. 
mii^riTi    b4K«r/i    l»nrar7,  brtbOTT,  bnTM^r,  dvUTH?. 


XMK.trt  EEZE.  eniltj.   JliUnrd^,    (Mllly,    'UM^, 


■niltj.'dlMnriftT,    (Kllln, .,,    j,    , 


tj.   JliUnrd^,    (Kllltr,    't&l 

oltr.  huniiilKjr,  itwdlv,  ■ ,. „, ^.  _.,...,, 

AmblBUlty,  utitaotAVf,  ■nUgldn,  biuUtUt,  KHUtortir-'  brvrlty,  cklun- 
nfwilo.    OHItlTlljr.   clwrUir,   ehmsllb.   dillltr.  cniltlllt;.    curfiMIy. 


■K-— Dnh.      Perffti   rK^mtm,   tro\itt/\at,    bQrltitqoei   Mc-      Altouabte 
IT.— Bert,  cheitH  crent,  foeac,  J«t,  not,  paii.  qum*.  n»t.  tort,  »«t. 

r-Afw.  bntut.  abmal,  tte. ,  a"rf  '**  pKf«^(f  and  partMptra  of  errbt  _  ,,.  _,-,, 

V.  etc.}  beut,  ]t*Mt,  *U--     Art  BABTi  ltlA4^&1ilinJ^'.    Idiijorlty.  ordlcwrltr,  minority,  miibtblilty,  nlcvty.  perven- 

■■  — Rri    Irt    rntL    a*t     lilt     mut     nrt     »!    w*t    wh«t     itL    il^hL    bIwI  I^i  prvpltllly,  HrVploalbT,  pn*p«rUr,    rr^v^^r-    PFOlMlilfjty.    pFoblly,    pn>- 

I'biS:  iS^  nS^L^'uh^^^n   i.nih«!«  ^^iKt  Siflhrt'  i"ojo.  ~rlty:  t^ptSlty,  HncHyTwUly,  wb-dfuily,  «n.B.fity.  ™iiillly. 

■^  rlmlet.  rtol.lT  wiuniertelt,  eor-.o-l.  JH.     frr/VW  r»™^TVw*«;  i<™«rf<y.  UmMHy,  mmninitr.  tlI«lBltj,  nUtaUlIy.  uninmfly.  m-piMtT, 

^etft     ^lt,>«>l.lfrlLviiin.  bait.  l»u.  ate..  txnl.bHl.cIf'  ^E^'f*"'  jE^f!i"W;..f5:"?L'¥!'j_*'2£?t  J^ 


'  P'*''"^^"  "S  rfrfr"  li 


'!.  ^mvfulf.''phlla"'P^.   uTnifloii^. 'tn'otoniy! 


■  WD,- 

-EWD. 

■  X,-H«I 

s 

s« 

""^p"« 

"u^V;:;!: 

«;." 

ET.  >«  AY. 

Ill,-B.b 

,rib,«,u 

b.  drib,  itlb.  nib 

rtb. 

«,tii^.7ir 

IKV". 

r«lpl 

Khl>inK(lv,  iplvneUc,  'iDllfltJc,  pohtJ?,  cmpirlti.  ^f'DiraUc  Hliniin,  llkel 
l>Jl(fi,  «tc- 1  wn^,  Bptkk,  HUT, 

^flnvnblf  HiiriHet,  fw  ifrtltHtr  Qiui  partttlfiltt  of  v^rbt  in  Uce,  e*k,  am 
ID.— Bid.  cfaki,  bid,  kid,  Ud.  ftlld,  rid.  bnlrid,  pyrmnld.  forbid.      Alloys 

■vrfti  la  T  T  Is.  lu  dlcdTropllod.  etc. .  Imd,  bewt,  nml.  d««d.  iKtiT  istc. , 
IDB.-BM>.  cUdc.  bida.  gillda,  prids,  rtd*.  illdo.  ddr.  itrido.  lid*,  widp, 

dcrld^.  dlTldr.  piw^dF.  prl>Tld)-.  inlbilda,  AilnEuidt.'nnbdlvMe.  oM.  '  IVrAri 

IDES.-ldH,  benldn.  PrrffI  rkrmi..  (»f  nl.rcO.  o/  <iiH>r»  onrt  fUliM 
IM  iJiST  «?."kl™  bobld/rrtiT"™"  '""'""'  "f"*"  "  '*'•  '"•  ""  '*■''*■ 

IDSBU-'Brldvo,  rtd^.  abrldsv,  «(c. 
o/fVjunvat  If  jui  o/FFr»>  In  Id.  u  (ban  biddnl.  (hull  bldJnt.  sir.     ,4(h>ie- 

lE.  or  T.— By.  buy.  017.  dio.  dty.  oyr,  fly,  fry.  He,  hl>.  Ho.  plo.  ply. 


ry,  ni.  .»!».  "I/- -PT.  •fcy-  "y.  "t-  '?■  •"■  • 

wiply.  di^^ry.  dt'fy.  doncry.  deny.  Imply,  mpy. 


r«f.  b^f. 

Ic.  '  Xraritpt^/M  rhrmtt.  IttI,  iUtt 

%ti 

be.loge. 

lELD.- 

Fierd.  yicW.  -hleld,  Klpld,  •Held.     If 

"«* 

ffj^^rs^:  '»' 

d  parlMpla  of  nrM  In  ut.  a>  taoilod 

EB!f.    lEKB,  ift  EKD.    lERCE.  • 

<EB8B.   iBa-r, 

•«IUL«T 

1ETE,<»^VE. 

■  FE.-IU 

•eoU. 

rAtwe,  eUlT,  .bllT. 

.tlB.  -hlff 

"i. 

IFF,  f« 

■FE. 

tFT.-o 

ft.  drift,  ehirt.  lift.  rin.  lift,  tbrin.  » 

U.  and  paril^pl.,  ./  «t*,  -■  H.  «  -MITed,  otc. 

ie.-B« 

dil,   III.   m,  pig.  rig,  .prig,  t-lg. 

-Ig. 

AtlBioablr  rhpnu,. 

leiCOO,  TMguo,  fxlino,  oK, 

leEi  in 

lEGE.      leil.  ire  IB.     ISBT.  •« 

ITK.     lex.  in 

IMEi     lOVK-KcEAODE. 

IKR.-C 

r»r-».  Wrt,  •iwk.  mU,!...  etc.,  lick,  pick,  etc 

iiii^-eiu.  eun.  nil.  dnii.  «ii.  bin.  in.  kin.  n 

III.  nil.  •brill,  oklll. 

ASi, 

■will,  tkrtn,  Ull  trill,  will.  dWUl.fi 

n.tlll,  codicil,  d^o- 

•JirEiNifaft/ru'  toiSuir.'^  Aiiim 

Ltil 

ri(*  (*•  omiK  «■  Me 
MniM,  hyle.  etaylr. 

1I.D.-C 

M' 

prrtlHI,  a-t  p-Tll 

I  LP.  a 

<•  0/^  iniobiti.'iji.  DP  ((/  hmJT.'iTi 

.V"  •>«£  lo  111.  at  'niled,  wlll«l.  MO 

*r 

.vssi-aa 

Id.  bfllld.  »bulld.  etc.     Itr/rHrhfmr 

..  w 

prtlrHiB  a»<f  pnr/l 

Xix-z 

'feirilllod.  milled.  >l1led.  etc.    .iiio 
omMe  ritpua.  mkb*  mn. 

nubK 

r*v»«.  cUhl.  mild. 

.Mfa».ftfe  rOrwi.  Snt  boil.  ti:.  Ull,  Hit,  OIC 

"'I^'cli°;."b^lie: 

II,X.-ailt.  JIU,  built,  qnlll,  g«ll<,  hilt.  .1.111,  . 

IM.-Br 

m.  whim,  prim,    Pfr/r.- 

IMm.  gleiii 

1MB,  « 

*IM. 

IHK.-C 

Hlmo.  time,  grime,  climb,  dline.  pri 

me.  prime,  mime,  rhyme 

•Hum.  Ihym 

Hid 

din.  mirtlime.  ric. 

IHIM.- 

%'^'^''.^LT'^i 

rtiymen.  oU 

Alloirabtt  rh,mn.  ISr  plMralt  0/  ho 

p-Vor.  pr* 

.1  (<>»,  q^  Fcr«e  III  eun  Old  Itn.  ci> 
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IMf>aE.-OLIiniiM-.     Kltfuii.  HvpluraUo/uonut.  IMrd  pvion  preai 
In,  win,  iflthln,  AABitwtn,  jftvelln,  h^n.    ' Atlo'iBaMe  rkl/mtt,  ctalDC,  dt 


i".  l»'-^l^jjj^gi'-     Al 


I.— Clinch,  ninch.  vlncli.  pinch,  liwta. 
' Imtjnpt.  illjILnet,  aitlnct.  precinct. 


IMB.- 

»>i«4iiK, 

Prrfttt  t^lPMH.  all 


tBlH^lK,  cuuntflnnlne.  undermlna.  hudIim.  cddcuUiw.  porciiik 

•—•Ttt  Htipnvi.  ilrn.  aHlKni  couun.  aenlin,  tic.     Allaitablt  i 

tim.  orlcln.  }^n,  loin.  CIO. .  patytiillatltii  nrffnn  f n  Ina,  pro 


INGE. -Crtncc,   I 


ri^'.  •-&.; 


IKT.-l 

IP.-Ch.     .  ,  ., 

"."..j;  fr^p^'tL - 

^llawabie  rh^mrt,  trlp«»  STipe.  etc., trap,  beap,  etc. 
fPiL-<^ripe.  pipe.  Tipo,  Blpe,  Ijpc.  ilripc.  wipe,  arclteljrpe,  prototype 

II>BE.— KcllpH,     Skiwi.  Ilw  ^llarall  0/  ■'Hint  iiut  lAlrrf  orrKU  >l> 

Ipe,  HI  grlpei.  wipM,  «c. 
IK.iMlTK.    IBCB,  in  VKOH.    IKD,  >»  VRD. 

I»E.-Flrt,  dire.  Sire.  Ire.  It™,   mire,   quire    (In.  iplre.  mulre.  -Ire 
bwln.  require,  rrlln.  loiiuplre.  frre.      Prr/m  rkimti,   (rter.  lle'r.  brier 


■  BOE,  He  ERSE. 


TroHt  prrfret  rlii/mt 


IBK.-Briik.  tr 


kliwS.  elc.     .tlhiiraMi  r«viw>,  HuprOTrtU 

IT.-Blt,  cii.  mt.  lit.  Brtt.  ni[.  knit  mt.  pit,  quit. 

ITCH  BBd  BITCK.-Dltch.  pitch,  rich,  which, 
ITS  Biid  ■QHT.-Blt&  cite.  kite.  mile,  quite,  rtl 


pn-ftct  rkimim.  blight,  benlichl.  Msht.  llEhl.  ni^t,  rritrht.  ^ht. 
Il«hl.  kniihl.  nlotit,  mlohl,  pllKlil,  tteht,  tleht.  illRht,  alirfat,  iprlKbt, 
wliht,  ■iMitht,  (light,  nrtiibt.  roreelKht.  dellgbt,  dnpltCi  UBiilAll.  upriirht, 
bedlshl.  omnlKht.  AllnvaliU  rAimn,  rlKhl,  wclKhl.  etc..  bit.  hll.  etc.. 
taturHei  hjpocrllc.  Innnlle.  ivquulte,  gppanlie,  uppMlle.  viqulalht,  etc. 


Plc.niirf(»r  pf-mHo/ unane  •le.I  (»irrf  ih-ocob.  .,/ i-rt.  (o  Ick.  n.  wlckn. 
Itoki-.  -tc.     AtlnimN' rSwrnt".  Utrplumlt:^  Hoan,  and  airil  iK>v,a,  .iagu- 

IXT  -B.'lwUt.     /I*l(~f>,  Ihr  iirrlrrlt' .in.!  im.-ri.iylr.  i./  t-,1..  /.,  Ii.  u> 


laE  ud  IZE.-) 


BiBe.  ffulee,  ditfulee.  edTlnr,  kulhi^r. 


O.  ■F-OOandaW. 

OAD,  en  A.1TD  and  ODE.  OAF,  it  OFF.  OAK.  nnr  OKE. 
OAln  ihOLE.  OAH,  in-OllE.  OAK,  •«  OXE.  OAP.  •«- 
OPE.  OAR,  en  OBE.  OABD.  in  OBD.  OA«X,  trr  OHT. 
OAT,  >«  OTB.    OATH,  •«  OTB. 

OCE.  KC  OME. 


OCT.— Concoct.     Khtinf.  ISr  prrltrili  and  jvfllripirt  nf 
OD-— Clod,  Ood,  roil,  H>d,  trod,  nod,  pltkd.  odd,  abod-    Alio¥ 


ODE  BBd  OAD.- 


OOCE.  —  B<ieue. 


incommode,  cplMde,  etc.  Fm-ftrl  Hk|nKa,  rowl 
f  thf  prrlrrtit  aiuf  pariiHptrr  a/  nt.^  ria  «v,  a 
■able  rhgmtM.  blood,  flood,  clod,  llod,  nwl,  brou! 

of;  w,  iic.?pi™frroor,  efr"firriK»r, 
elolt,  etc. ,  oad  lit  prtttrllt  and  i«rM<4f,(r>  . 
K,  cIdb,  foK.  (re*.  Ion.  ]n«.  etc.     IVi-JVrf   rlriKn 


OIN.-Coln,  Join.  eublDln,  iroln,  loin,  adloln,  conjoin,  dieioln.  fb> 
OIMT.-Olnt.  5ulnl.  polnl.  dltOolnl,  uolnt.  Bppolnl.  dlrappolnl,  coun 

HounawuirAfrd  ppraona  tlmffniar,  prraemi  tnuf.  of  vfrtt  ia  ot,  ae   be 
flox",  nc.    AUoieo'ile  rAimfa.  wiv,  alte.  prife.  awj  rJ^  pljfmJe  o/ Hnwit j  , 


c.  li^t,  mighi. 


Ste  OCK  and  OOK. 

OI.-L0II.  doll,  droll,  eirtoi,  *«pii 
OE.D.-Old.lwM.  cold,  jtald.  bold 

cejuted^  ?MlBd,  "wlelTeK.  '""' 

ai.E.-)hile,  dole.  Jole.  hole,  mole 
condole.  Hrols.  tinlivl,  plUole.  etc. 
bowl.  dmll.  prowl.  r«ll.  vcroll.  toll.  Ii 
roll.  etc.     AiiaiPablv  rJirmtt,  guii,  dl 


OH,  •irJJM. 


f  OKHfT.   ox.  •«  vs. 

elc.      Frr/irt  rlnrm«,  gonr,  lindiTi.'n'. 
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diamond.  va|r<&bond,  etc.,  and  the  prHfritit  and  partietplen  of  verhn  in  on. 
as  donned,  conned,  etc.    Allottable  rh0nf».  the  preterit*  and  participle*  of 
verbs  in  one,  oan  and  an,  an  atoned,  moai%0d,  Ktunned,  etc. 

ONCE,  »ee  VNCE. 

ONE.— Prone,  bone,  drone,  throne,  alone,  stone,  tone,  lone,  zone,  atone, 
enthrone,  dethrone.  pcMtpone,  etc.  Perfect  r/km*^*.  arrown,  flown,  disown, 
thrown.  »own,  own,  loan,  shown,  overthrown,  ifromn,  blown,  moan,  known. 
Allowable  rhifme»,  dawn,  lawn,  etc.,  on,  con,  etc,  none,  bun,  dun,  etc. , 
moon,  boon.  etc. 

ONO.— Long,  prong,  ftong.  thong,  strong,  throng,  wroog,  along,  belong, 
prolong.     Allowable  rhymet,  bung,  among,  hung,  etc. 

ONOUE,  aee  UNO.    ONK,  »ee  UNK. 

ON8E.— Sconae,  enMK>nce,  etc.  Alloieable  rhymes,  once,  nonce,  askance, 
etc. 

OXT.— Font.  Perfect  rhyme,  want.  AllouHxble  rhyme»,  front,  affront, 
etc..  confront,  punt,  runt,  etc.,  the  abbreviated  negatives,  won't,  don't, 
etc. 

OO.— Coo,  woo.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  shoe,  two,  too.  who.  etc.  .do, 
ado,  undo,  through,  you,  true,  blue,  flew,  vtrew,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes, 
know,  blow,  g^o.  toe,  etc. 

OOD.— Brood,  mood.  food,  rood,  etc.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  the  pret- 
erits and  particij>les  of  verbs  in  oo,  (W  cooed,  wooed,  etc.  AlUttoable  rhymes, 
wood.  good.  hood.  »tood,  withstood,  undenttood,  brotherhood,  livelihood, 
likelihood,  neighborhood,  widowhood,  etc,  blood,  flood,  etc.,  feud,  allude, 
habitude,  etc. .  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ue  and  cw.  as  brewed, 
strewed,  etc..  Imbued,  subdued,  etc..  bud,  mud.  etc..  and  the  three  apostro- 
phized  auxiliaries,  would,  could,  should,  pronounced  wou'd,  cou'd.  shou'd, 
etc.,  ode,  code,  andtlie  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ow,  as  crowed, 
rowed,  etc. ,  also  nod,  hod.  etc. 

OOF.— Hoof,  proof,  roof,  woof,  aloof,  disproof,  reuroof.  behoof.  Alloiv- 
able  rhymes^  huff,  ruff,  rough,  enough,  etc. ,  off,  soon,  etc. 

OOK.— Book,  brook,  cook,  crook,  hook.  look,  rook,  shook,  took,  mis- 
took, undertook,  forsook,  betook.  Allowable  rhymes,  puke,  fluke,  etc., 
duck,  luck.  etc. ,  broke,  spoke,  etc. 

OOI«.— Cool.  fool.  pool,  school,  stdol,  tool,  befool.  Allowable  rhymes^ 
pule,  rule,  etc, dull,  gull,  etc.,  bull,  pull,  etc.,  pole,  hole,  etc. 

OOM.— Gloom,  groom,  loom,  room,  spoom.  bloom,  doom.  etc.  Perfect 
rhymes,  tomb,  entomb,  and  the  city  Rome.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  whom, 
womb.  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  come.  drum.  etc. ,  bomb,  thumb,  domb, 
etc. ,  plume,  spume,  etc. ,  and  from,  home,  comb,  etc. 

OOIC.— Boon.  soon.  moon,  noon,  spoon,  swoon,  buffoon,  lampoon,  pol- 
troon. Allowable  rhymes,  tune,  prune, -etc. .  bun,  dun,  etc.,  gone,  done,  etc, 
bone,  alone,  etc.,  moan,  roan,  etc.    SreOlVE. 

OOP.— Loop,  poop,  scoop,  stoop,  troop,  droop,  whoop,  coop,  hoop.  etc. 
Perfect  rhymes,  soup,  group,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  dupe,  up,  sup,  tup, 
etc.  cop,  top,  etc.,  cope,  hope,  etc. 

OOR.— Boor,  poor,  moor,  etc.  Pemfect  rhymes,  tour,  amour,  paramour, 
contour.  Allowable  rhymes,  bore.  pore,  etc.,  pure,  sure,  etc.,  your,  pour, 
etc .  door,  floor,  etc. ,  bur.  cur,  etc. ,  sir,  stir,  etc 

008E.— Goose,  loose,  etc  Nearly  perfect  rhj/mes,  the  nouns  deuce,  u«e, 
etc,  profuse,  seduce.  Allowable  rhymes,  dose.  Jocose,  globose,  etc.,  moss, 
toss,  etc. ,  us,  pus.  thus,  etc. 

OOT*.- Root,  boot,  coot,  hoot,  shoot.  Nearly  perfect  rhymes,  suit,  fruit, 
etc.,  lute.  Impute,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  rote,  vote,  etc.,  goat,  coat,  etc., 
but,  hut,  soot.  etc. ,  foot,  put,  etc .  hot,  got,  etc. 

OOTH.— Booth,  sooth,  smooth.  Allowable  rhymes,  tooth,  youth,  un- 
couth, forbooth.  etc  ITiough  these-are  frequent,  they  are  very  improper 
rhymes,  the  th  in  one  class  tHing  flat,  and  in  the  other  sharp. 

OOZE. — Oose.  noose.    Perfect  rhymes,  whose,  choose,  lo«e.    Nearly  per- 
fect rhymes,  the  verbs  to  use.  abuse,  etc.      Allowable  rhymes,  dote.  hone, 
etc..  bun  anrf  does,  the  third  persons  singular  of  do,  with  the  plurals  of 
nouns  and  third  persons  singular,  present  tense,  of  rerfts  in  ow,  o,  oe,  ew, 
ue,  as  foes,  goes,  throws,  views.  Imbues,   flues,  etc. 

OP.— Chop.  hop.  drop.  crop,  fop,  top.  prop,  flop,  shop.  slop,  sop,  stop, 
swap,  underprop.  Allowable  rhymes,  cope,  trope,  hope,  etc. ,  tup,  sup,  etc , 
coop,  etc 

OPE.— 8ope.  hope.  cope,  mope,  grope,  pope,  rope,  scope,  slope,  tope, 
trope,  aslope,  elope.  Interlope,  telescope,  heliotrope,  horoscope,  antelope, 
etc ,  anrf  ope.  contracted  in  poetry  for  open.  Allowable  rhymes,  hoop,  coop, 
etc. .  lop.  top.  etc. .  tup,  sup,  etc. 

OPT.— Adopt  rhymes  perfectly  ivith  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs 
in  op.  as  hopped,  lopped,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  the  preterits  and  parti- 
ciples of  verbs  in  ope,  upe,  oop,  and  up,  cm  coped,  duped,  hooped,  cupped, 
etc 

OR.— Or.  for.  creditor,  counselor,  confessor,  competitor,  emperor,  an- 
ce«tor,  ambassador,  progenitor,  connplrator,  successor,  conqueror,  gov- 
ernor, abhor,  metaphor,  bachelor,  senator,  etc ,  and  every  word  in  or,  hav- 
ing the  accent  on  the  last,  or  last  syllable  but  two.  as  abhor,  orator,  etc. 
Allowable  rhymes,  bore,  tore,  etc,  boar,  hoar,  etc.,  pure,  endure,  etc., 
pur,  demur,  etc ,  stir,  sir,  etc 

ORCH.— Scorch,  torch,  etc  Allowable  rhymes,  birch,  smirch,  church, 
etc.,  porch,  etc. 

ORCE.— Force,  divorce,  enforce,  perforce,  etc  Perfect  rhymes,  corse, 
coarxe,  hoarse,  course,  discourse,  recourse.  Intercourse,  source,  resource, 
etc.     Allowable  rhymes,  worse,  purse,  etc ,  horse,  endorse,  etc. 

ORD.— Cord.  lord,  record,  accord,  abhorred.  Allowable  rhymes,  honrd. 
board,  aboard,  ford,  afford,  sword,  etc,  word.  cunl.  bird.  etc.  and  the  pre 
terits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ore,  ur  and  ir,  as  bored,  incurred,  stiiTed, 
etc 

ORE.— Bore,  core,  gore,  lore,  more,  ore.  p«>re.  score,  shore,  snore,  sore, 
store,  swore,  tore,  wore,  adore,  afore,  ashore,  deplore,  explore,  implore,  re- 
store, forbore,  forswore,  heretofore,  hellebore,  sycamore.  Perfect  rhymes, 
boar,  oar,  roar,  soar,  four,  door,  floor,  and  o'er /or  over.  Allowable  rhymes, 
hour.  sour.  etc. ,  pow'r  for  power,  show'r  for  nhower.  etc. .  bur,  cur,  etc. , 
poor,  your,  etc,  abhor,  orator,  senator,  etc.     5^  OOR  and  OR* 

OROE.— Gorge,  disgorge,  regorge,  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  forge,  urge, 
dirge,  etc. 

ORM..— Ork,  cork,  fork,  stork,  etc.    Allowable  rhymes,  pork,  work. 


OR LD.— World  rhymes  perfectly  with  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
verbs  in  url,  as  hurled,  curled,  etc. 

ORM  and  ARM.— Form,  stonn.  conform,  deform,  inform,  perform, 
reform,  misinform,  uniform,  multiform,  transform.  Allowable  rhymes, 
form  (a  s<raO  and  worm. 

ORN«  rhyming  with  HORN.— Bom.  corn.  mom.  horn,  scorn,  thorn, 
adorn,  suborn,  unicorn.  Capricorn.  Alloteable  rhymes,  the  poHiciples  borne, 
{suffered)  shorn,  etc.,  the  verb  mourn,  the  nouns  urn,  turn,  etc. 

ORN«  rhyming  with  MORN.— Bom,  shorn,  torn,  worn,  lorn,  love-lorn, 
sworn,  forxwom.  overborn,  forlorn.  Perfect  rhyme,  mourn.  Allowable 
rhymes,  bom,  com,  etc ,  nm,  bum,  etc. 

OR8Ef  see  ORCE. —  Home,  endorse,  unhorse.  Allowable  rhymes, 
worse,  curse,  etc..  remorse,  coarse,  course,  corse,  etc. 

OR8T,  see  URST.    ORT,  see  ART. 

ORT,  rhyming  with  "WART.— Short,  sort,  exhort,  consort,  distort, 
extort,  resort,  retort,  snort.  Alloteable  rhymes,  fort,  court,  port,  report, 
etc.,  dirt,  shirt,  etc,  wort,  hurt,  etc 

ORTt  rhyming  with  COURT.— Fort.  port,  sport,  comport,  dlnport.  ex 
port.  Import,  support,  transport,  report.     Allowable  rhymes,  short,  sort, 
«tc ,  dirt,  hurt,  etc 

ORTH.— Forth,  fourth.  Allowable  rhymes,  north,  worthy  birth,  earth, 
tbtc. 

OtlS«  (sounded)  OGE. — Close,  dose.  Jocose.  Perfect  rhymes,  morone. 
grOlw,  eii^rross,  verbose.  Allowable  rhymes,  moss,  cross,  etc.,  us,  thus, 
etc 

08E  (sounded)  OZE.  —  Close,  dose,  hose.  pose,  chose,  glose.  frose. 
nose,  prose,  those,  rose,  compose,  depose,  disclose,  dispose,  discompose,  ex- 
pose, impose,  inclose.  Interpose,  oppose,  propose,  recorapose,  repose,  sup- 
pose, transpose.  Arose,  presuppose,  foreclose,  etc. .  and  the  plurals  of  nouns 
ana  apostrojAixea  preterits  and  participles  of  rerits  in  ow,  oc,  o.  etc.,  as 
rows,  glows,  foes.  go^s.  etc  Alloivable  rhymes,  the  verbs  choose,  lose.  etc.. 
and  the  plurals  ofnount  and  third  persons  singular  of  verbs  in  ow,  rhyming 
with  now,  as  cows,  and  the  word  buxs.     . 

098.— Bo^,  loss,  crosa^  dross,  moss,  toss,  across,  emboss.  Allowable 
rhymes,  the  nonns  close,  dose.  Jocose,  etc- .  and  us,  thus,  etc 

08T.— Cost,  frost,  lost,  accost,  etc.  and  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
words  in  oss.  as  mossed,  embossed,  etc.,  the  verb  exhaust,  and  the  noun 
holocaust.  Allowable  rhymes,  ghost,  host,  poet,  compost,  most,  etc,coa^t, 
boast,  toast,  etc..  bust.  must,  etc.,  roost,  Tind  the  preterits  and  participles 
of  verbs  in  oose,  as  loosed,  etc. 

OTt  see  AT.— Clot,  cot.  blot,  got,  hot.  Jot.  lot.  knot,  not,  plot,  pot, 
scot,  shot,  sot.  spot,  apricot,  trot,  rot,  grot,  begot,  forgot,  allot,  besot,  corn- 
plot,  counterplot.  Alloteable  rhymes,  note,  vote,  etc.,  boat,  coat  etc.,  but, 
cut.  etc 

OTCH.— Botch,  notch,  etc  Perfect  rhyme,  watch.  Alloteable  rhymes, 
much,  such,  etc. 

OTE.— Note,  vote,  mote,  quote,  rote,  wrote,  smote,  denote,  promote,  re- 
mote, devote,  anecdote,  antidote,  etc  Perfect  rhyrkss,  boat,  coat,  bloat, 
doat.  gloat,  float,  goat,  oat,  overfloat.  afloat,  throat,  moat.  Alloteaifle 
rhymes,  bout,  flout,  etc,  hot,  cot,  etc.,  but.  cut,  etc.,  boot,  hoot,  etc 

OTH.— Broth,  cloth,  froth,  moth,  troth,  betroth.  Perfect  rhvme.  wrath. 
Alloteable  rhymes,  both,  loth,  sloth,  oath,  growth,  etc..  forsooth,  the  noun 
mouth,  and  the  solemn  auxiliary  doth,  to  which  some  poets  add  loathe, 
clothe,  but  I  think  improperly.    See  OOTH. 

OU*  see  OO  and  O'W.    OUBT,  see  OUT. 

OUCH.  —  Couch,  pouch,  vouch,  slouch,  avouch,  crouch.  Allowable 
rhymes,  much,  sucJi,  etc.,  coach,  roach,  etc. 

OUD.— Shroud,  cloud,  proud,  loud,  aloud,  crowd,  overshroud.  etc..  and 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  ow,  as  he  bowed,  vowed,  etc  Allote- 
able rhymes,  the  preterits  and  participles  of  vetbs  in  ow,  as  owed,  flowed, 
etc ,  blood,  flood,  etc. ,  bud,  mud,  etc. 

OTE.  —  Wove,  Inwove,  interwove,  alcove,  clove,  grove,  rove,  stove, 
strove,  throve,  drove.  AllotecAle  rhymes,  dove,  love,  shove,  glove,  above, 
etc. ,  move,  behoove,  approve,  disprove,  disapprove,  improve,  groove,  prove, 
reprove,  etc 

OUOH,  see  OFF,  OUT  and  UFF. 

OUGHT.  —  Bought,  thought,  ought,  brought,  forethought,  fought, 
nought,  sought,  wrought,  besought,  bethought,  methought.  etc  Perfect 
rhymes,  aught,  naught,  caught,  taught,  etc,  sometimes  draught.  Allote- 
able rhymes,  not,  yacht,  etc.  note,  vote,  etc.,  butt,  hut,  etc.,  hoot,  root, 
etc. 

OULi,  see  OLiE  and  O'WL.. 

OUI«I>.— Mould.  Perfect  rhymes,  fold,  old,  cold.  etc. .  and  the  preterits 
Qnd  participles  of  verbs  in  owl,  ol  and  ole.  as  bowled,  tolled,  cajoled,  etc. 
Alloteable  rhymes,  the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  all,  <is  gulled, 
pulled,  etc 

OUNCE.— Bounce,  flounce,  renounce,  pounce,  ounce,  denounce,  pro- 
nouTCe. 

OUNO.— Bound,  found,  mound,  ground,  hound,  pound,  round,  sound, 
wound,  abound,  aground,  around,  confound,  compound,  expound,  profound, 
rebound,  redound,  resound,  propound,  surround,  etc. ,  and  the  preterits  and 
participles  of  verbs  in  own.  as  frowned,  renowned,  etc  Allotpnble  rhymes, 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs  in  one,  oan  and  un.  €is  toned,  moaned, 
sunned,  etc,  consequently  fund,  refund,  etc.,  and  wound  (a  hurt),  pro- 
nounced woond. 

OUNO,  see  UNO. 

OU NT.— Count,  mount,  fount,  amount,  dismount,  remount,  surmount, 
account,  discount,  miscount.  Alloteable  rhymes,  want,  font,  don't,  won't, 
etc. 

OUP,  see  OOP. 

OUR.— Hour.  lour.  sour.  our.  scour,  deflour,  devour,  etc,  rhymes  per- 
fectly with  bower,  cower,  flower,  power,  shower,  tower,  etc. ,  pronounced 
bow'r,  tow'r.  etc.  Allowable  rhymes,  bore,  more,  roar,  pour,  tour,  moor, 
poor,  etc. ,  pure,  sure,  etc. ,  sir,  stir,  bur,  cur,  etc 

OUROE,  see  URGE,    OURNE.  see  ORN  and  URN. 

OfURS. — Ours  rhymes  perfectly  with  the  plurals  of  nounn  #ind  third  per- 
mMiM  present  of  t*erb«  in  our  and  owcr,  as  hours,  scours,  deflonrs,  bowers. 
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nhowArn,  etc.     Allowable  rhwmea.  th^  pluraU  of  houhm  and  third  pernona 
prtttnt  of  verba  in  oor  and  ure,  aa  boon*,  inooni,  etc. ,  cure>».  endures,  etc. 

OURS.— Yours  rhymea  perfectly  letlh  the  plurala  of  nouna  and  third 
peraona  preaent  of  verba  in  ui-e.  aa  curex.  endure*,  etc.  Allowable  rhifmea, 
ours,  atui  ita  perfect  rhymea  and  the  plurala  of  nouna  and  third  peraona 
preaent  of  verba  tn  uor,  ore  and  ur,  aa  boont,  luoont,  etc.,  iihui*eti,  pore«,  etc, 
burs.  Hlum,  alln,  etc. 

OUR8E,  leeORCE.  OURT.  ae«ORT.  O VRTH,  «ee  ORTH. 
OU9«  aee  US. 

OV 9,  pronounced  OUCEU  —  Houste,  roouoe.  chouw,  etc.  Allowable 
rhymea,  the  nouna  clone.  do»e.  Jocone,  etc.,  deuce,  u:ie.  produce,  etc.,  ua, 
thUM,  etc. ,  moose,  and  the  noun  nooae. 

OUSE,  pronounced  OUZE,  «ee  OVTZE. 

OUT.— Bout.  Mtout.  out,  clout,  pout,  (fout,  grrout.  route,  wcout.  •bout, 
iinout.  itpout.  Mtout.  fiprout,  trout,  about,  devout,  without,  throughout,  etc., 
rhymea  perfectly  with  doubt,  redoubt,  tniitdoubt.  drought,  etc.  Allowable 
rhymea,  note.  vote.  etc. ,  boat,  coat,  etc. .  lute,  suit,  etc. ,  got,  not,  etc. ,  nut, 
shut,  hoot,  boot.  etc. 

OUTH.— Mouth.  Douth.  when  nouna  hare  the  th  aharp.  The  verba  to 
mouth,  to  iwuth,  may  allowably  rhyme  with  booth,  smooth,  etc.,  which  aee. 

OVTf  aounded  OU.— Now,  bow,  how,  mow.  cow,  brow,  plow.  sow.  row, 
prow,  avow,  allow,  diMilloir.  endow,  etc  Perfect  rhvmea,  bough,  plough, 
slough,  (mire),  etc.,  thou.    'Allowable  rhymea,  go,  no,  ulow.  so,  etc 

OW»  aounded  OWE.— Blow,  stow,  crow,  bow.  flow,  glow,  grrow.  know, 
low,  mow,  row,  show,  mow,  ittrow.  stow,  xlow.  snow,  throw,  trow,  below, 
bestow,  foreknow,  outgrow,  overgrow,  overflow,  overthrow,  reflow.  fore- 
show, etc.  Perfect  rhymea,  go,  ^o.  toe,  foe,  owe,  wo,  oh.  so,  lo,  though, 
hoe,  ho.  ago,  forego,  undergo,  dough,  roe,  sloe,  and  the  verb  to  sew  iwith 
the  needle).    Allowable  rhymea,  now,  cow,  vow,  do,  etc.     See  the  laat  article. 

OWL*  aee  OLE.— Cowl,  growl,  owl,  fowl,  howl,  prowl,  etc.  Perfect 
rhumea,  ttcowl,  foul,  etc  Allow<ible  rhymea,  bowl,  soul,  shoal,  goal,  etc., 
dull,  gull,  etc. 

OWIV,  aee  OME.  — Brown,  town,  clown,  crown,  down,  drown,  frown, 
grown,  adown,  renown,  embrown,  etc.  Perfect  rhyme,  noun.  Alloteable 
rhymea,  tone,  bone,  moan,  own,  ana  the  parttciplea  thrown,  shown,  blown. 

OWSE*  aee  OU9B.— Blouse.  Perfect  rhymea.  brouse,  trouse.  roune. 
spouse,  carouse,  souse,  espouse,  the  verba  to  house,  mouse,  etc..  and  the 
plurala  of  nouna  and  third  peraona,  preaent  tenae.  of  verba  in  ow,  aa  brows, 
allows,  etc.     Allowable  rhymea,  hose,  those,  to  dose,  etc. 

OX.— Ox.  box,  fox,  equinox,  orthodox,  heterodox,  etc.  Perfect  rhymea, 
the  plurala  of  nouna  and  third  peraona  prenent  of  verba  in  ock.  aa  li>cks, 
stocks,  etc.  Allowable  rhymea,  the  plurala  ofmtuna  and  thinl  peraona  prea- 
ent of  iterba  in  oke,  oak,  and  uck,  aa  strokes,  oaks,  cloaks,  suckh,  etc. 

OT.— Boy,  buoy,  coy,  employ,  cloy,  Joy,  toy,  alloy,  annoy,  convoy,  decoy, 
destroy,  enjoy,  employ. 


OZE,  see  OSE. 


U 


UB.  —Cub,  club,  dub,  drub,  grub,  rub,  snub,  shrub,  tub.  Allowable 
rhymea,  cube,  tube,  etc ,  cob,  rob,  etc. 

UBE.— Cube,  tube.     Allowable  rhymea,  club,  cub,  etc. 

UCE.— Truce,  sluice,  spruce,  deuce,  conduce,  deduce,  induce,  introduce, 
produce,  Neduce,  tiuduce.  Juice,  reduce,  etc. .  rhyme  perfectly  with  the  nouna 
use,  abuse,  profune,  abstruse,  disuse,  excuse,  miituse,  obtuse,  recluse. 

UCH,  aee  UT€H. 

UCK.— Buck,  luck,  pluck,  suck,  struck,  tuck,  truck,  duck.  Allowable 
rhymea,  puke,  duke,  etc,  look,  took,  etc 

UCT.— Conduct,  deduct,  instruct,  obstruct,  aqueduct.  Perfect  rhyme». 
the  preterita  and  partlciplea  of  oerba  in  uck,  us  ducked,  sucked,  etc  Al- 
lowable rhymejt,  the  preterita  and  parttciplea  of  verba  in  uke  and  ook,  aa 
puked,  hooked,  etc 

UD.— Bud.  scud,  stud,  mud.  cud,  rhyme  perfectly  with  blood  and  flood. 
Allowable  rhymcH,  good,  hood,  etc,  rood,  food,  etc,  beatitude,  latitude. 

UDE.  — Rude,  crude,  prude,  allude,  conclude,  delude,  elude,  exclude,  ex- 
ude, include,  intrude,  obtrude,  seclude,  altitude,  fortitude,  gratitude,  inter- 
hide,  latitude,  longitude,  fnagnttude,  multitude,  solicitude,  solitude,  vicissi- 
tude, aptitude,  habitude,  ingratitude.  Inaptitude,  lassitude,  plenitude, 
promptitude,  servitude,  similitude,  etc  Perfect  rhymea,  leud,  feud.  etc.  and 
the  preterita  and  parttciplea  of  i^erba  in  ew,  aa  stewed,  viewed,  etc  Allow- 
able rhymea,  bud,  cud.  etc,  good,  hood,  etc.,  blood,  flood,  etc. 

UDOE.— Judge,  drudge,  grudge,  trudge,  adjudge,  prejudge. 

UE,  aee  EW. 

UPP.— Buff.  cuff,  bluff,  huff,  gruff,  luff,  puff,  snuff,  stuff,  ruff,  rebuff, 
counterbuff,  etc  Perfect  rhymea,  rough,  tough,  enough,  slough  (c{iat  akin), 
chough,  etc     Allowable  rhymea,  loaf,  oaf,  etc. 

UPT.— Tuft.  Perfect  rhymea,  the  preterita  and  parttciplea  of  verba  in 
uff.  aa  cuffed,  stuffed. 

UO.— Lug,  bug.  dug,  drug,  hug,  rug.  slug,  snug,  mug,  shrug,  pug.  -.4/- 
lotrnble  rhymea.  vogue,  rogue,  etc 

UICE,  aee  USE.     UISE,  aee  I8E  and  USE.    UIE,  aee  IE. 

UK.E.— Duke,  puke,  rebuke,  etc.  Nearly  perfect  rhymea,  cook,  look, 
book,  etc.     Allowable  rhymea,  duck.  buck.  etc. 

Ul<  and  Ul<I^.— (/Ull,  dull,  gull,  hull,  lull,  mull,  null,  tnill,  skull,  an- 
nul, disannul.  Allowable  rhymea,  fool,  tool,  et4'. ,  wool,  hull,  pull,  full, 
bountiful,  fanciful,  norrowful,  dutirul.  men?lfnl.  wonderful,  worahlpful. 
and  every  word  ending  in  ful,  having  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
ayllable. 

UI.«E.— Mule.  pule.  yule.  rule,  overrule,  ridicule,  mixrule.  Allowable 
rhymea,  cull,  dull,  wool,  full,  bountiful.     See  the  laat  article. 

UliOE.— Bulge,  indulge,  divulge,  etc. 

UL.K.-Uulk.  hulk,  skulk. 

ULSE. --Pnl«e,  repulse,  impuNe.  expulnp.  ronvulx**. 

ULT.— Result,  adult,  exult,  coiixnlt,  indult,  occult,  inHuIt,  difficult.  Al 
Inwixhle  rhumea,  colt,  bolt,  etc. 

I'lVI.— f'nim,  dnim.  gnini,  gum.  hum,  mum.  ^ciim.  plum.  «tum.  nnn\, 
swum,  thrum.  Perfect  rhymett.  thumb,  dumb,  succumb,  come,  become, 
overcome  burthi^nsome,  cumbi'rsome,  frolicsome,  huuuirtK>me,  quarrelsome. 


troublesome,  martyrdom.  Christendom.    Allowable  rkwrntea,  fame,  plume, 
rheum,  and  room,  doom,  tomb,  hecntomb. 

UME.— Fume,  plume,  assume,  consume,  perfume,  resume,  presume,  de- 
plume. 

UMP.— Bump,  pump.  Jump,  lump,  plump,  tmmp,  stump,  rump,  thump. 

VBf.— Dun,  gon.  nnn,  pun.  run,  snn.  shun,  tun,  stun,  span,  bemin.  Per- 
fect rhymea,  son.  won.  ton,  done,  one,  none,  undone.  Allomttme  rhywte*, 
on,  gone,  etc. ,  tone,  prune,  etc    flee  ON, 

UBfCE. —Dunce,  once.  etc.     Allowable  rhyme,  sooooe. 

UIVCH.— Bunch,  punch,  hunch,  lunch,  munch. 

UBTD.— Fund,  refund.  Perfect  rhymea ^  the  preterita  and  pnrtiHpU*  of 
vtrba  <it  un,  as  shunned,  etc. 

Ulf  E.  —June,  rune,  untune.  Jejune .  pnme,  importune,  etc.  Searly  perfect 
rhymea,  moon,  soon,  etc     Allowable  rhymea,  bun.  dun.  etc 

UIVO.— Clung,  dung,  flung,  hung.  rung,  strung,  sung.  n>runfr,  ii^lnng. 
stung,  swung,  unsung.  Perfect  rhymea,  young,  tongue,  amonj;.  Allowable 
rhymea,  song,  long,  etc 

UHTOE.— Plunge,  spunge,  expunge,  etc 

U7VK.  —Drunk,  sunk,  shrunk,  stunk,  spunk,  punk,  trunk,  slunk.  Perfect 
rhyme,  monk. 

UMT.  —Brunt,  blunt,  hunt,  runt,  grunt.  Perfect  rhyme,  wont  {to  he  nr 
euatomed). 

UP.— Cup,  sup,  up.     Allowable  rhymea,  cope,  scope,  and  dupe,  group. 

UPT. —Abrupt,  corrupt,  interrupt.  Perfect  rhymem,  the  pearttcipiea  of 
verb*  in  up.  aa  supped,  etc 

UR.  Blur.  cur.  bur,  fur.  slur.  spur,  concur,  denr.nr.  incur.  Perft^ 
rhymea,  sir.  stir.  Nearly  perfect  rhymea,  flr,  etc  Allowable  rhymea.  pore, 
oar.  etc 

URB.— Curb,  disturb.  Nearly  perfect  rhymea,  verb.  herb,  etc  Allow- 
able rhyme,  orb. 

URCH.— Church,  lurch,  birch.  Nearly  perfect  rhymea,  perdi.  search. 
Allowable  rhyme,  porch. 

URB.— Curd,  absurd.  Perfect  rhymen.  bird,  word,  aitd  the  preterit- and 
parttciplea  of  verba  in  ur.  as  spurred.  Allowable  rhymem.  board,  ford.  cord, 
lord,  etc.  and  the  preterita  and  parttciplea  of  verba  in  ore.  oar  and  or.  aa 
goared,  oared,  abhorred,  etc.,  alao  the  preterita  and partieipUm  of  verbm  in 
ure,  aa  cured,  immured,  etc     See  ORB. 

URE.-- Cure,  pure,  dure.  lure,  sure,  adjure,  allure,  aasure.  demure,  con- 
jure, endure,  manure,  enui«,  insure,  immature.  Immure,  mature,  obscure, 
procure,  secure,  calenture,  coverture,  epicure,  investiture,  forfeiture,  fur- 
niture, miniature,  overture,  portraiture,  primogeniture,  tempemtnrv.  At- 
/oieofr/e  rhymes,  poor,  moor,  power,  sour,  etc ,  cur,  bur,  etc 

URP.— Turf,  scurf,  etc 

URGE.- Purge,  urge,  surge,  scourge.  Perfect  rhynaeti,  verge,  diverge, 
etc    .<4lloi0a6/fl  rhymea,  gorge,  George,  etc,  forge,  etc. 

URK.— Lurk,  Tvirk.  Perfect  rhyme,  work.  Nearly  perfect  rhymea,  irk. 
Jerk.  perk. 

UR1««  aee  IR1«.— Churl,  curl.  furl,  hurl,  purl,  uncurl,  unfuii.  Nearly 
perfect  rhymea,  girl,  twirl,  etc.,  pearl,  etc. 

URN.— Bum.  chum,  spurn,  turn,  urn,  return,  overturn.  Perfect  rhytne*, 
sojourn,  adjourn,  rejourn. 

URSE.— Nurse,  cume.  purse,  accurse,  disburse.  Imhurse.  relmhur<ie. 
Perfect  rhyme,  worse.  Allowable  rhymea,  coan»e.  core*,  force,  verse,  dis- 
perse, horse,  etc 

URST.— Burst,  curst,  accurst,  etc.    Perfect  rhymea.  thirst.  worHt.  first. 

UiiT.— Blurt,  hurt,  spurt.  Perfect  rhymea,  dirt,  shirt,  flirt,  squirt,  etc 
Allowable  rhymea,  port,  court,  short,  snort,  etc 

US,— Us.  thus.  buss,  truss,  discuss,  incubus,  overplus,  amorous,  boister- 
ous, clamorous,  credulous,  dangerous,  degenerous.  svnerons.  emulous,  fab- 
ulous, frivolous,  hasardous.  Idolatrous,  infamous,  miraculous,  mij^chievons. 
mountainous,  mutinous,  necessitous,  numerous,  ominous,  perilous,  poison- 
ous, populous,  prosperous,  ridicnlotui.  riotous,  ruinous,  scandalous.  Mcmpo- 
lous,  sedulous,  traitorous,  treacherous,  tyrannous,  venomous,  villainous, 
vigorous,  adventurous,  adulterous,  ambiguous,  b1asphenu»as.  dolorous,  for- 
tuitous, sonorous,  gluttonous,  gratuitous.  Incredulous.  Icaherous,  libidinous, 
magnanimous,  obstreporous.  odoriferous,  ponderous,  tarenous,  rigorous, 
slanderou««.  solicitous,  timorous,  valorous,  unanimous,  calamltot|s.  Allow- 
able rhymea,  the  nouna  nne,  abuse,  diffuse,  excuse,  the  verb  to  looem.  and  the 
nouna.  goose,  deuce.  Juice,  truce,  etc.  close,  dose,  house,  mouse,  etc 

USE*  with  the  S  pure.  —The  nouna  uae.  disuse,  abuse,  deuce,  truce.  Prr- 
feet  rhymea,  the  verb  to  loose,  the  nouns  goose,  noose,  moose.  Allowable 
rhymea,  us,  thus,  buss,  etc 

USE  (aounded)  UZE.  —Muse,  the  verba  to  use.  abuse,  amuse,  diffuse, 
excuse,  infuse,  misuse,  peruse,  refuse,  suffuse,  transfuse,  aoctise.  Perferi 
rhymett.  bnilse.  thepluraia  of  nouna  and  third  peraona  ainffnlar  of  verba  in 
ew  an4  ue.  as  dews.  Imbues,  etc     Allowable  rhymea,  busx.  does,  etc- 

USH.— Blush,  brush,  crush,  gush,  flush,  rush,  hush.     Allowable  rhymea, 
bush,  push. 
USK.— Busk,  tusk,  dusk,  husk,  musk. 

UST.— Bust,  cmst.  dust.  Just.  must.  lust.  mst.  thrrist.  trust,  adjust, 
adust,  disgust,  distrust,  intrust,  mistrust,  unjust,  robust.  Perfect  rhymes, 
the  preterita  and  parttciplea  of  verba  in  uss.  aa  trussed,  discussed,  etc 

UT.— But,  butt,  cut,  hut.  gut.  glut.  Jut,  nut.  shut,  strut,  englut,  mt, 
scut.  slut.  smut.  abut.  Perfect  rhyme,  soot.  Alloivr^le  rhymea,  boot,  etc.. 
dispute,  etc ,  boat,  etc. 

UTCH.— Hutch,  crutch,  Dutch.     Perfect  rhymea,  much,  such,   touch, 

UTE.— Brute,  lut.e.  flute,  mut*,  acute,  compute,  confute,  dispute,  dilute, 
depute,  impute,  minute,  pollute,  refute,  repute.  salutA.  absolute  attribute, 
constitute,  destitute.  dis-Molute,  execute,  institute,  irresolute,  persecute. 
prosecute.  prf>stit.ute.  resolute,  substitute,  perfect  rhymea.  fmit,  recruit, 
etc.     Allowable  rhymea,  boot,  etc.,  boat.  etc..  note,  etc..  hut.  etc 

UX.— Flux,  reflux,  etc.  Perfect  rhymea.  the  plurala  of  nouna  and  third 
pcrnottH  of  verbM  in  uck.  aa  ducks,  trucks,  etc  Allowable  rhyrn^e*.  tk^ 
plurala  nf  nounn  and  third  peraona  of  verba  in  ook,  uke,  oak,  etc,  as  cooks, 

puke!<,  oaks,  etc 

Y«  aee  IE. 
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And  neter  aRiilii  will  I  wbi.per.  Jen 

Tb*  l.lFiisu.t  tuucie.  yon  .milcd  lo  b 

*■"■ 

And  ntvet  again.  H  Ihe  day'.  d«lln 

KbaLI  I  »tl  IFltb  ynuc  llttlf  bund  id  n 

w. 

And  lodli  ol  tbe  beauly  or  i>iin»ol  hH) 

'. 

And  tbv  kwccUt  beiLiii]>  o(  ynur  •»« 

t  fy«. 

A 

"*. 

^.,       --%-, 

^. 

In  the  fuming  diys,  of  ahal  cania  not  btt 
Lovr,  you  ire  ncnr  mp.  end  jet  ai  fir 
Ab  Ibe  ronnd  e.nh  l>  from  the  f.rlhffpH  Ul 
Kins  me  and  smile  In  mj  erea  onfc  nxir^, 
Tbo'  four  llpe  fbuuld  quUer.  and  tcarn  rnn  i 
Put  joar  hond  In  mine  for  oaf  mamrnt,  one. 
And  then,  eaod-b/e,  rar  Ihe  dream  <■  done  I 


1*  whfn,  Iwvmr 
r  cild  horn*  in  Piki-Wn,  Punion  Av»ry 
rowdpd  full  of  gwgti  nt 
I  llinimb  June,  Ibe 


ei.vying  ni 

;r  xkin  a«  whllr  ax  m 


nciiere  ecboollni;;  ber  llrlle  nnlef.  1o  me. 
crooked  pot-hookB,  and  rbe  worpt  oriboerflphy ; 
she  ipellpd  ■riihdouble  *,  and  •■  ki«s"  wilh  hut  on 


T  wriling,  and  the  blnndcml  when  she  »poke, 
And  ever;  rnic  of  efnlai,  thai  old  Murray  nuilr,  ■tw  bmki; 
Bill  obe  was  beaiiitful  aiHl  rrroh,  and  I— veil.  I  wbh  xonng: 
Her  rorm  and  face  o'erbalanced  all  tbe  blnnders  of  her  tongup. 

I  uai  bni  Utile  better.     Tme.  I'd  longer  been  al  acbonl: 
My  Iniiguc  and  pun  were  run.  perfca[>e.  a  lUtle  more  by  rule; 
Bnllbatwaaall.     Thunelghbaraniilnd,  wboboibof  ua  well  kncK. 
Said— Rblcb  I  bellevA— i<be  waa  the  belter  or  the  [«o. 


She 

knoKB  but 

very  lillle,  and  1 

little  ar 

we  one 

Th 

beauty  rur 

e.  that  more  iban 

Did  Ihal 

real  del 

cl,  1*  gone. 

Mv 

e  my  hon 

■ly  wife 

An 

pity  me  Ibal  I  *m  lied,  lo  > 

nch  a  cin. 

for  life 

I  know  ihf  re  1 

adillertnce;  al 

reception 

and  lev 

Th 

brlghlcKt, 

wflHeat.  and  mo 

;  fam..d  o 

■women 

•mite  on  me 

everywhere  1  hiild  my  plac 

aometlme 

>lgh,  with  Whlitler'x  Judge,  "Alag 

II  mlghl  ha 

Wh 

■n  Ihpy  all  crowd  around  me. 

■lalelyda 

me<and 

brllllanlbell 

Amlyii'ldlom 

the  b.nnap'  tha 

all  great 

Hueceiid 

compels 

111- 

11. 

ni  Homer  d 

iffl-n  K.  Tback,.rn 

,  and  Sh 

denborg 

on  ■■Hell.- 

If 

n-l  forget  1 

III  from  iheM  ,.1 

cams  my 

wife  ha- 

n.-verq«ille 

llu 

Ojilitlia  wepl,  n 

-r  with  .1 

ck  Fnl- 

ir  laughed; 

I  can't  lurgel — Jii-t  at  lhl«  point  anolber  form  appear* — 
Tbe  wife  I  wedded  a«  the  waa  before  my  pnMperona  year*: 
1  Iravel  oer  Ibe  dreary  road  we  traveled  ride  by  aide, 

ire  WODld  be.  If  Jiitllee  abonld  divide. 

le  had  four  hundred  dollara  left  her  from  Ibe  old  e-lale: 

mil,  Ihoi  poorly  armored,  faced  mir  fatt 
1  MTcMled  wilb  my  bnok<:  her  taak  waa  harder  far  (ban  mine— 
'Twaa  bow  lo  make  Iwo  bnndred  dollar*  do  Ihe  work  of  nine. 

Al  lapt  I  waa  admilled;  then  I  bad  my  legal  lore. 
An  office  wllb  a  itove  and  depk.  nf  bocdtf  perbapa  ■  Kcor*: 
sue  bad  her  beanty  and  her  yonih.  and  aome  honiewlfrly  -kill. 
And  love  for  mc  and  faith  In  me,  and  back  of  that  a  will. 

I  had  no  friends  behind  me— no  Influence  to  aid: 

I  worked  and  foiighi  for  every  little  Inch  of  gmnnd  I  made. 

And  how  fhf  fought  berldc  me!  never  woman  lived  on  lea^-i 


Ah :  how  -be  cried  for  Joy  when  my  flnt  legal  flghi  waa  won, 
When  our  eellp-e  pa-ned  partly  by.  and  we  atood  In  tbe  "un ! 
The  fee  waa  fifty  dollara— 't  waa  Ibc  work  of  half  ■  year— 
KIrat  captive,  lean  and  scraggy,  of  my  legal  bow  and  •pear. 

I  well  remember  wben  my  coat  (the  nnly  oiie  I  bad) 
Waa  eecdy  grown  and  tbreadbare,  and.  In  fact,  moel  -hocking  bad 
The  tailor's  flem  remark  when  1  a  modeat  order  made: 
»Ca-h  lathe  baaia,  eir.  on  Hhlch  we  lallora  do  oar  trade,'' 

Her  winter  cloak  war  In  hi-  «hop  by  noon  thai  very  day: 

She  wrougbi  on  hickory  ■hirlo  at  nl^t  that  tallor'e  -kill  lo  pay : 

Se'er  went  to  church  or  lecture  till  warm  weather  came  again. 


8 


That  1  mighl  have  a 

decent .n 

1  tn  which 

f  appear  In  conn 

She  made  ber  laM  y 

«r.  bonn 

el  do,  lhal 

might  have  ■  ha 

Talk  of  Ihe  old-lime 

llame-e 

veioped  mi 

rtyra  after  thai; 

She  made  her-elf  moal  willingly  a  bou-ebold  drudge  and  alave. 
What  wonder  that  -he  never  read  a  magazine  or  book. 
Combining  at  -be  did  In  one.  nnrae.boute  maid,  team-trvrs  cook . 

What  wonder  Ibal  tbe  beamy  fled,  that  I  once  -o  adored  ■ 
Her  beanllfnl  complexion  my  llercc  kitchen  Are  devoored : 
Her  plump,  rofl.  mnnded  arm  wat  once  loo  fair  In  be  concealed: 
Hard  work  for  me  lhal  eoftneaa  Into  ilnewy  atrenglh  ciiiigi-aled. 


ZM*7^  'S-*X/  t-t'WWW^^W^ffW^^W^fW^' 


Ah!  Ihen  oilr  IK-PK  wtrni  wider  |H 
mad:  the.  poor  clrl!  whert  ivc  tu 
cl  inclilf,  flndgutneil  »ir*ngih  in  en-i 
'.*  >it  ntv^ttip.  drudging  at  the  Ih?l'. 


■h  fall  It 


nild'Iv 
muali:  m 


Thi'  wild  appUuFC  iif 

Whal  (tliunluH  hud  ebe  tn  cheer  her  dreDr?  wHliideT 

Fur  mt  -he  Hred  on  gladly.  In  nnuBlnral  wldnwhcwd. 

She  conldn"t  read  my  speech,  but  when  [he  paper*  nil  aereed 
"T  «a»  iht  hri-l  one  of  ibe  •L-anlnn,  Ihosecommenuivhe  could  tew 
And  wllh  n  giii-h  uf  pride  1 


HI  I  hen 


:h  hair  Ihe  worda  miBFpcll. 


t  [cj  Ihe  legli-lilurc  went,  onil  uld  rhal  fhe  'honld  go 
To  Kee  Ibr  world  wllh  on:,  iind,  wb«t  tbc  wurM  wrb  OolnB,  kn'<w. 
Wllh  learfnl  8Bi)le  Khe  inswcnd,  "N'o!  [onr  dnllara  I»  Ihe  lu^; 
The  Ball-.  HoaM  mips  for  hoard /nr  oil*  i.jn«lhat.nni  pprdjy." 


t  fnny  syviy  xale  in  life  Wi 


1  niiTKil  my  [Hiwera,  iind  e,nv/,  and  niads  my  point  In  II 
Bparlng  inch  pack-hoiiw  weary  loadi,  whal  canld  a  womi 
What  cnnld  (he he?  Oh,  OinmK !  I  blugh  lolblnk  what  ulii^  h 


I'cll.  !  suppose  that  I  might  do  a*  othfr  men  hate  di 
''Irrl  break  her  heurl  with  cold  negleel.  Iht-ii  xhote  hi 
rhc  world  wunld  Niy  'I  wax  well,  and  more,  wooli 

'or  having  borne  with  "mcb  a  wlft"  »o  nncomplnli 


Ixhalll?     : 


'iwlil  Hannah,  lie 
link;  I  know,  dowi 


There'o  another  world  beyond  ■Mt:  and.  on  thi 
Will  Intr-tli'Ct  and  learning  'galnat  norh  detollo 
When  the  i^cal  one.  made  uf  na  two.  Id  turn  a) 
I'll  fare  the  u'orat,  for  Ood  ii  Juat,  and  He  knu 


t  '.^^^         THE  MOTHERLESS  TURKEYS, 


lluw  the  news  Ihrongh  tbcbam-ynrd  went 
(lying! 
Of  n  moihtr  bereft,  fonr  tmall  turkey!  were 


Aud  their  case  [or  aBslflancD  was  erylnR. 
E>n  tbc  peacock  respectfully  folded  hi>>  lall. 
As  (I  Kiiltable  eymbiil  uf  aorniw. 
And  blK  |ilal»er  wife  said,  "  now  the  old  bird  la  dead. 

U'ho  will  tend  her  poor  chleko  on  the  morrow! 
And  when  evening  aronnd  them  come*  dreary  and  chill, 

Wbo  above  Ihem  will  waTcbfully  liOTer?" 
Two  each  nlghi  I  will  Inek  'nealb  my  wlng>,"  <uld  Ihe  Duck. 
"ThonghlhaveeiBhtof  my  own  ImiiKt  cover:"' 

In  Ihe  garden.  'I  la  liri'Kime  pickin'; 

Said  then  Ibe  Hen  wllh  one  chicken. 


The  ncit  morning  Ihal'a  JIne.  they  pball  go  with  my  u 
Litlle  yellow- hack  I'd  goaUnffl".  out  nwlmnilng:   ■ 
■'  I  Hill  do  »bat  I  can,"  the  c>1d  Dorking  put  In. 
"  And  for  help  they  may  call  upon  me  loo. 
Thongh  I've  len  of  my  own  thai  are  only  halt  grown. 

And  a  grcai  deal  o(  trouble  (o  tee  lo; 
Bnt  Ibesp  poor  lilllc  Iblngi.  they  are  all  head  and  wli 
And  Iheir  bonea  Ihrongh  Ihelr  feathera  are  Ktickin' 
"Wry  hard  II  may  be,  bnl. 


d  the  1 


licken. 


Jjalf  my  care.  I  mppoec.  there  1»  nobody  known. 

I'm  Ihe  mniil  over-l)l(rdened  of  motbvrti ! 
They  nuia'.  learn,  little  elveaT  how  lo  Hratch  for  lhcm» 

And  not  aeek  to  depend  upon  nthera. " 
She  went  by  wllh  a  cluck,  and  the  Oon»e  In  Ihe  Duck 

Riclalmed  wllh  anrprioe.  "Weil,  I  ncverl" 
Said  Ihe  Dnck.  "  I  declare,  tfaoae  who  have  Ihe  lea*t  cai 

Yon  will  Bnd  are  complaining  forevcrl 
And  when  all  tblnga  appear  lo  look  threatening  and  dre. 

And  when  Irouhlea  your  pathway  are  thick  In, 
For  aonie  aid  iu  your  woe.  Ob,  tiewire  bow  you  gl 
Ih  one  chicken. " 


ll^:^.aa^^>ife.^.^.'dS^4a>^^^<«h.dfe.^ 


Wbat  plant  ire  la  Iblt  ipplc-Irer! 
Buds,  which  the  lirealti  or  aiimmer 
Shall  lenglhfTi  Inlo  leBfy  tpr>j»: 
Bniiebr,  ubcre  (be  Ihniili,  nilh  crii 
Sblll  baunt,  and  fine,  '"^  bide  her 
We  jilanl,  npnn  Ihe  mnny  lea, 

A  rhelti^r  from  Ihe  munnier  ihower, 


WLnt  plant  we  In  this  apiile-lree! 
Sweco  fnr  R  hnndreil  flowerj  fpri■lS^ 
To  toad  the  May-wind's  retlless  nliij," 

lis  frsf^ancc  through  our  open  doorK; 

A  w.>rld  of  hlosnms  fnr  Ihe  her, 
Fl-iH-ers  for  Ihe  sick  gl'l's  silent  rnoni 
Infnnt  sprigs  al  blimin. 


e  plant 


rllb  II 


apple -I 


It  fair  groves  rbey  wrrw, 
Aoi)  Ibey  who  rvam  beyond  Ihe  sea 
Sbsll  think  or  cblldhoud's  careleos  day, 
And  lung  houn  passed  In  sBtniner  play, 
In  'be  rb«de  of  Ibe  spple-lree. 

Ear-b  year  sbill  give  Ihe  apple-trre 
A  briHtdcr  flui>h  of  roseate  bloom. 
And  l<»een.  when  Ihe  rrosLcloads  lower. 
ThB  crisp  brown  leaves  <u  thicker  sbowe . 

The  years  shall  cnme  and  pus,  bnl  we 
Rhall  hear  no  longer,  wbens  we  He. 
The  siimmeT's  song,  the  anlninn's  I'igh. 

In  Ibc  bongbs  of  ibe  apple-lree. 

And  lime  shall  wbrIc  Ibis  appie-lrre. 
lib.  when  tis  aged  branches  throw 
Thtn  Khiiduwe  an  (be  swaid  below. 


nud  and  fon 


OiigireF's  Ihe  weak  and  helpless  silllt 

Wlial  eholl  Ibe  tasks  nf  mercy  be. 

Amid  the  lolls,  tbe  strifes,  the  lesm. 

Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  ye.n> 

Is  wasting  Ibis  apple-tree* 

'■  Who  plonled  Ihl«  old  apple-Ire*! " 
The  I'blldren  of  that  dlsUnt  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 
And.  gsaingon  lis  mossy  slem. 
The  grey-baired  nun  shall  aniwer  them: 


"URAW    If   TllK    I'APKKS,  I.AWYKR,  AND    MAKE     KM    GOOU   AJ.D    BTOUT. 


*  Mil"!  piitl  Id  r\ngW  bar 

"Whptl<  thi-m>ilirf!"My  j-nn.     1  vow!  Ii'i- hnrd  to  tell: 
>li>-i  of  Ihp  renn  bflilml  an  we've  pmsi-il  by  very  nrrll; 

Only  He'vv  lliuil  logi-ibcr  ni  lung u»  rvrr  wi-  can. 

^>  I've  lalkiid  with  Belwy,  (nil  Bi^Kry  bar  Ulkeil  wllb  mi-; 

Wc^'vL'  brrn  u  gnlheiin'  Ihls  for  ycani.  a  Ulilc  ai  a  [line. 
Thore  wan  ■  stock  of  lempcr  we  bntb  bad  for  a  itart; 

1  b)id  my  varlona  fBllliiiEis  bred  In  the  (Ir^h  ami  biiiii^» 

And  Belwy,  llku  all  good  womcH,  bad  ft  lempf  r  of  bor  Qwn, 

Thp  llrsl  IblDg  I  rcmembtr  whfwon  wc  disogreiMl, 

Waa  wmeibln"  conccmlnE  liraven — a  dlffBreiiCB  In  onr  crtci. 

We  ore'cd  tbc  thing  al  brcakfail — we  arg'pd  the  tblng  it  lea — 

And  tbe  nf>t  tbat  I  remember  vraa  when  wc  bi»t  ■  cow: 

I  hi-ld  my  own  opinion,  and  Betaey  ■nnlher  had ; 

And  wbi-n  wc  were  done  a  lutkln'.  wu  bolb  of  u>  v/tt  mad. 

And  tbe  neil  Ibat  I  remember,  II  atnrted  in  a  joke; 

Bill  full  For  ■  week  tl  lasted,  and  neltbef  of  iia  spoke. 

And  the  next  waa  when  1  ecolded  becaUie  abe  broke  a  bowl; 

And  »he  Bald  1  was  mean  and  allngy,  and  badn'l  any  aouU 


help  Ihe  tblng  along. 


H 


that  bowl  k 

plpo, 

rin 

Kdla 

Ibut  blamei 

tbul  beaven 

wearg 

ei 

non 

aiB  lie  a  la> 

I- of  a 

thin 

heir  kindef  I  aawlo 


[-n-  baa  been  days  logelher— and  many  a  weary  week, 

■I  live  kind  wllb  a  woman,  why,  Ihen  I  won-t  at  all. 
1  have  talked  wllli  Belxey,  and  Belaey  bii>  talked  wllb  ii 


-ry  11  rat  pangraph— - 
-be  liihult  bnvr  ber  balf; 
iieb  many  a  dreary  day. 


There-*  a  Utile  bard  money  Ihat-B  dnwln"  tol  mbli'  [ 
A  couple  ol  hundred  dollnri-  laid  by  for  a  rainy  dny; 
Safe  In  Iho  band»  of  good  men,  nod  easy  to  gel  at; 
Put  In  another  claiiK,  there,  and  give  ber  half  of  thi 


Oniw,  when  1  waa  young  aa  yon,  and  not  lo  amart, 
For  me  abe  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  i 
And  all  of  'em  wu  flnatered  and  fairly  lukeu  dowi 


And  If  ever  a  honae  waa  tidy,  and  ever  a  klicben  clea 
Iler  bonte  and  kitchen  wat  ai  tidy  as  any  I  ever  aeen 
And  I  don't  complain  of  Betaey  or  any  of  her  acls. 
Eicepllii'  when  we'ie  quarrelled  and  told  each  other 


and  I'll  go  home  lo-nlglil. 
and  see  It  It's  all  rlgbl. 
11  to  a  tradin'  man  I  know~ 


le  child  that  was  left 


— ,...^  ^'ga^i 


id  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  flrel  to  me  didn't  ocrni 
at  when  I'm  dead  at  last,  ahe  aball  bring  me  hack  lu  her; 
id  lay  me  under  the  maplea  I  planted  years  ago, 
len  she  and  I  waa  happy,  before  we  qnarrelled  so. 

Ill  when  abe  diea.  1  wlah  that  ahe  wonid  he  laid  by  me; 

id  iyin'  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we  will  agree; 
And  ir  ever  we  meet  In  heaven.  I  wouldn't  think  It  queer  H 

If  »'e  loieil  eueb  "IliiT  lUe  better  beciiiue  we  qiiurn-lled  hire.  J 
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GIVE    US   YOUR    HAND,    MR.   LAWYKR:    HOW    DO   YOU    DO   TO-DAY?" 
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HOW  BETSEY  AND  I  MADE  UP. 


i^F^^ 


W^^'HStvr^ 


■'m. 


BT   WILL  M.    CARLETOX. 


IV E  ns  your  hand,  Mr.  Lawyer:  how  do  you  do  to-day? 
You  drew  up  that  paper — I  s'pose  you  want  your  pay. 
Don't  cut  down  your  figures;  make  it  an  X  or  a  V; 
For  that  'ere  written  agreement  was  just  the  makin'  of  me. 


Coin'  home  that  evei.in*  I  tell  you  I  was  blue, 
Thinkin*  of  all  my  troublei*,  and  what  I  was  goin*  to  do; 
And  if  my  bosses  hadn't  been  tbe  steadiest  team  alive. 
They'd  've  tipped  mc  over,  certain,  for  I  couldn't  see  where  to 
drive. 

No— for  I  was  laborin'  under  a  heavy  load ; 
No — for  I  was  travelin'  an  entirely  different  road; 
For  I  was  a-tracin'  over  tbe  path  of  our  lives  ag'ln, 
And  seeiu*  where  we  missed  the  way,  and  where  we  might  have 
been. 

And  many  a  comer  we'd  turned  that  Just  to  quarrel  led. 
When  I  ought  to'vc  held  my  temper,  and  driven  straight  ahead: 
And  the  more  I  thought  it  over  the  more  these  memories  came, 
And  the  more  I  struck  the  opinion  that  I  was  the  most  to  blame. 

And  things  I  had  long  forgotten  kept  risiu'  in  my  mind. 

Of  little  matters  betwixt  us,  where  Betsey  was  good  and  kind; 

And  these  things  flashed  all  through  me,  as  you  know  things 

sometimes  will 
When  a  feller's  alone  in  the  darkness,  and  everything  is  still. 

**  But,"  says  T,  "  we're  too  far  along  to  take  another  truck. 
And  when  I  put  my  baud  to  the  plow  I  do  not  oft  turn  back; 
And  tain't  an  uncommon  thing  now  for  couples  to  smasti  in  two;" 
And  so  I  set  my  teeth  together,  and  vowed  I'd  see  it  through. 

When  I  come  in  sight  o'  the  house  Hwas  some'at  in  the  uight. 
And  just  as  I  turned  a  hill-top  I  see  the  kitchen  light; 
Which  often  a  ban' some  pictur'  to  a  hungry  person  makes. 
But  It  don't  interest  a  feller  much  that's  guiu'  to  pull  up  stakes. 

And  when  I  went  in  tbe  house,  the  table  was  set  for  me — 
As  good  a  supper  's  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  want  to  sec; 
And  I  crammed  the  agreement  down  my  pocket  as  well  as  I  could. 
And  fell  to  eatin'  my  victuals,  which  somehow  didn't  taste  good. 

And  Betsey,  she  pretended  U)  U»ok  about  the  boune, 

But  she  watched  my  side  coat- pocket  like  a  cat  would  watch  a 

mouse; 
And  then  she  went  to  foollu'  a  little  with  a  cup, 
And  intently  readin'  a  newspaper,  a-holdiu'  it  wrong  side  up. 


And  wlien  I'd  done  my  supper,  I  drawed  the  agreement  out. 
And  give  it  to  her  without  a  word,  for  she  knowed  what  'twas 

about; 
And  then  I  hummed  a  little  tune,  but  now  and  then  a  note 
Was  bu'sted  by  some  animal  that  hopped  up  in  my  tbro.it. 

Then  Betsey,  she  got  her  specs  from  off  the  mantel -shelf. 
And  read  the  article  over  quite  softly  to  herself; 
Read  it  by  little  and  little,  for  her  eyes  is  gettiu'  old. 
And  lawyers'  writin'  ain't  no  print,  especially  when  its  cold. 

And  after  she'd  read  a  lUtle,  she  gave  my  arm  a  touch, 
And  kindly  said  she  was  afraid  I  was  'lowiu'  her  too  much; 
But  when  she  was  through  she  went  for  me,  her  face  a-streamin' 

with  tears. 
And  kissed  me  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty  years ! 

I  don't  know  what  you'll  think.  Sir — I  didn't  come  to  inquire- 
But  I  picked  up  that  agreement  and  stuffed  it  in  tbe  fire; 
And  I  told  her  we'd  bury  the  hatchet  alongside  of  tbe  cow; 
And  we  struck  an  agreement  never  to  have  another  row. 

And  I  told  her  in  the  future  I  wouldn't  speak  cross  or  rash 
If  half  the  crockery  in  tbe  house  was  broken  all  to  smash; 
And  sh6  said,  in  regards  to  heaven,  we'd  try  to  learn  its  worth 
By  startin'  a  branch  establishment  and  rnnnin'  it  here  on  earth. 

And  so  we  sat  a-talkin'  three-quarters  of  the  night, 
And  opened  our  hearts  to  each  other  until  they  both  grew  light ; 
And  the  days  when  I  was  winnin'  her  away  from  so  many  men 
Was  nothin'  to  that  evenin'  I  courted  her  over  again. 

Next  mornin'  an  ancient  virgin  took  pains  to  call  on  us. 
Her  lamp  all  trimmed  and  a-bumin*  to  kindle  another  fuss; 
But  when  the  went  to  pryin'  and  openin*  of  old  sores. 
My  Betsey  rose  politely,  and  showed  her  oat-of-doors. 

Since  then  I  don't  deny  but  there's  been  a  word  or  two; 
But  we've  got  our  eyes  wide  open,  and  know  just  what  to  do; 
When  one  speaks  cross  the  other  just  meets  it  with  a  laugh. 
And  the  first  one's  ready  to  give  up  considerable  more  than  half. 

Maybe  you'll  think  me  soft.  Sir,  a-talkin*  in  this  style. 
But  somehow  it  does  me  lots  of  good  to  tell  it  once  in  a  while ; 
And  I  do  it  for  a  compliment — 'tis  so  that  you  can  see 
That  that  there  written  agreement  of  yours  was  just  the  makin' 
of  me. 

So  make  out  your  bill,  Mr.  Lawyer:  don't  stop  short  of  an  X; 
Make  it  more  if  you  want  to,  for  I  have  got  the  checks. 
I'm  richer  than  a  National  Bank,  with  all  its  treasures  told. 
For  I've  got  a  wife  at  home  now  that's  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
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And   Mftud  forgnl 

loiti  KUrt 

Anil  licf  gfuci-fuJ 


t.  Ulie  one  tcbo  for  dcJaj 


"Mj    falhcr    wuuld     wvar 

bnudcloib  coat: 

Kr    btulber     ebonid     auil 

palDted  boBl. 


■'And  I'd  teed  ibc  hungi 

Flolbe  lllc  jHwr. 
And  ill  Bbonid  bluts  mt 
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tide  Ihe  well. 
Till  [liL>  nio  UQ  the  urinkcd 


Ye)  ott.  In  biK  ninrl.l 

white  Blow 

Htr  wilcbed  a  iildun 


111'  luuged  fur  lli«  wu)>ii 


And  cluecd    bio  ryix  uii 
B«niiiibod  nwiiK 


id  tbo  proud  mun  >igbrd 


1  when   I   r<nli-   Ibil 
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/|^  And,  gflElnj;    down    wl[b     Ilinlil 


:n'tcli<;d  away  iiiiu  >iaivly  Mis; 
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Fur  rich  npluir    ind    IwuwtanU 

Had  pily  IhciD  both!  und  fitf  w 

■II. 
"Who  vstuly  the  dmiinr  uf  foolb 

For  or  111  Mdword*  of  ImiRiir  or 


Dcriiljbiiiii-dfrcjmhi 
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HAT  ohsll  I  dn  with  nil  Ihe  days  n 

Thul  mu>t  be  Founird,  i-rc  . 

IIuw  ahull  I  cbarin  Ibc  liDorvi 


L*bL'iil  niysclr  to  [org«t  the  pn>ent  day! 

b>II  Io%'c  Tor  I1ic<:  loy  on  my  ■oiil  IhL-  uln 
Of  cuiitllis  fn"ii  ""'  Onfl'"  B^sl  el"  nf 

Shill  I,  thrw  mlrlH  u(  lueiiinry  luckvd  nlthli 
L.'MVf  uud  forBul  life's  imrpiwrs  .ubiloie! 


I'll  tell  (hue:  for  (by  wkf.  I  will  Isy  boTi 
or  all  ^iHKl  uliliK,  iiid  FoiiiH'cnile  lu  Ihri-. 
Ill  wnrlhy  dcedH.  curb  moinmi  ih»l  I*  inld. 


leaveimutd  lllgblc.  ill  Uifli  mid  b< 
Fi>r  Ihy  dear  uke.  I  will  wnlli  pitleiiily 
Tbmuxb  ihdac  loiig  bours,  iior  cull  Ibeir  miDur 


^- 


r\k.  Imiv.  iir  l>y  whnt  [n«n<,  mny  I  ci>iilrlii'  ffl 

Ti>  briiiK  lhi>  boiir  Ihsi  brliiEH  tb-'v  luii'L  mnn-  iivur!       Jl 
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HE  ARE  TWO  TRAV 


',   ROGER  AXD  1 


THE  VAGABONDS. 


RE  ITO  Invclrn,  Rogrr  ind  I. 
Rj^r'i  my  dog — Cume  btre,  j^ni 
imp  ror  Ibt  Ecnilcnun  —mind  jr 


in  wr're  Inmped  Ibraseh  wind  iind  WMtt 
nut-donr*  whrn  nlgbli  were  cold, 
knd  dnnk — and  HTarred — logFllh'r. 


A  hit  »r  ilr  I"  [hiw  nur  thDinbi  (poor  ffllnirt 

The  pa»  be  h.>[d<  up  lh«re>  been  froicn.) 
Plenty  i>r  cslKnl  fiir  my  flildle, 


■,  hot  Irom  Ibe  griddle. 


!T  drink 


Hiifii-r  ind  I  an  i-lccedlngiT  mnrol — 
ArcnL  we  Hoitr*— See  bim  v]nk : 

WpII,  aoinvthlnB  hot,  Iben,  we  min't  qaurel, 
lien  thinly,  ti»,  i-cablni  nod  his  bead: 

Wfaitapllr,  ilr.  tbitdogoCBn'ltalk: 
He  undcrflandii  e^erj  word  Ihnl'ii  Hid.— 

And  he  knnwn  good  milk  frum  wiIrr>iHd-cl»)k. 


In 


I  HI  srog, 
re -peg  I 


{!!i-rL-'«  to  JiiQ.  lir:)  even  or  mjr  dog: 
Bill  hi-  ?IlckK  bT.  Ihrougii  Ihick  aod  Ihin; 

And  [hl»  uid  coal,  with  it*  jmpt)'  podkoti 
And  nga  IhnC  nini'll  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

Ile'il  foilovr  while  be  iisn  pyee  in  bla  Kick 


Would  dl 

80  tond,  HI  lalLbrut,  am 

Tii  tuch  ■  mlavrabli', 


imli^ii: 


^rcreuiiire  liting 


TUU'rewlilln", 
a  plaBue  a  cough  l«, 
n,  jrou  villain  I 
'hiw!     Sal  Dig  ton  r  nil 
Tilko  four  rifle! 


Id  a  iHKir.  uid,  putriut  snldirrl 
:     Ilull  I     Now  nbow  bow  the  re 


D'la-j 


Wtaf  mK  reform!    Thal'a  eulli  uid: 
Bdl  Fre  gone  tbrongta  aacb  wretched  treat 

Samrtlnef  rorgeltlng  the  ta«te  o[  bread. 
And  acaree  remembering  whit  meat  meant. 

Thai  my  poor  f Eomaeh'a  paat  reform; 
And  Iberc  are  timet  when,  mad  with  thinking. 


tell  01 

To  prop  ■  borribie  [do 


inking. 


U  Ibere  a  wiy  lo  target  In  tbink! 

At  your  age,  air,  home,  forlane.  friendf 
A  dear  glri'i  lore.— but  I  took  10  drink:— 

The  iameold  «lory;  yon  know  bow  It  ei 
If  yon  could  hace  leen  there  claadc  featni 

You  needn't  laugh,  air:  Ibey  were  not  I 
Bnch  a  baming  libel  on  Ood'e  cmiaree; 


ir  you  bul  feen 

Vfbone  bead  » 

It  you  could  ba< 


happy  on  Ibit  I 


When  the  wine  went  round,  yon  wouldo'tluvi'f 

haterer  J,  air,  ibould  be  stniylDg. 

From  door  to  door,  witb  flddle  and  do;. 

Igged  and  penniie**,  and  pi  lying 

To  you  to-nlghl  for  a  eiaii  of  grogl 

le'l  married  alnce; — a  parmn'a  wife: 

'Twa>  belter  for  her  that  we  itaonld  part, 

eller  the  mibereat,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  bluted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 

»»e  I  Men  berf    Once:  I  wa«  weak  and  tpent 

On  a  dully  road:  a  carriage alopped; 

nl  little  cbe  dreamed  an  on  gbe  went. 

Wbu  kltied  lbs  coin  that  bet  flngsra  dropped! 


You've  ael  me  tatkin| 
What  do  you  care  tor 


air.  Fra  aorry; 
think  or  the  cblugol 
I  beggar'a  ftoryl 


Thia  pain:  Chen  Roger  end  I  will  rlarl. 
I  wnniler,  haa  he  tuch  a  iiimpiah.  1cad=a, 
Acbing  thing.  In  place  at  >  heart! 


Ltrr  iiiiw;  ibat  glaaa  w«"  warming, 
isacill  limber  ynur  laxy  feci  I 
ir^l  be  AddTlngand  performing 
(Upper  and  bed,  or  etarve  In  the  ■ 
>*i:ry  guy  lifo  ta  lead,  you  Iblnk! 
!aun  »e  obull  gu  where  lodging! 
le  rieepera  neod  neilber  victuali 
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nine  <■' ''"'  u'indnw.  blndini;  gbaol 

Fulvd.  w rink]  1^1, 

rling,  Mllchlni;.  In  a  moiirnrnl  nin» 

nplglit-ej'cri  bonniy  once  nJH  »bt 

Wlien  the  bloom  wdk  nn  Ibi'  Ircp, 

Siiring  gnil  winter 


On  nn  cndJi'i>ii  voynge  j^nni-: 
SlBlil  nnrt  momlnE 
Ilannab'*  at  Ibn  wlnrlow,  binillns  nbocr 


Now  nn  Xetr  her  wiifIeiI  check  brdeo 

Pmm  Neirronnillind 
Nnl  n  xnil  rrlnmlnc  will  >be  Iufp. 
Vt'bl»|ierlng,  hnaricly,  ■'  Flrhrrn 


Old* 


nnnn 


If  wlndou.  blpdlng  fbwr. 


Ever  one  ba»  bronght  her  my  news. 

Slill  her  dim  Eyca  plltnll)' 

rba»c  Ibe  while  eiilla  n*er  Itac  twa. 

Hnpolcta,  rnltbriil, 

Ilinnab's  ot  Ibc  winduu',  blnillnE  fbws. 
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IIEK    eo    MUCll. 
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The  hllliwlilcfa  ibe  lunshlne  elernal  haa  kilted. 

Youarcgulngawiiyl 
Ton  will  mecl  on  the  (.horce,  which  yoar  veitEl  will  Bod, 
Dear  frlenda  who  lullcil  outward,  and  Icll  u»  behind; 
You  win  know  them,  ind  etnap  ihuni,  and  kjit  (heni  unco 

ang  igiilii  IhL-ie,  on  the  bcauLlfiil  thore. 


The  woman  I  Igvinl,  on  (he  shore  for  ai 
Will  yon  give  her  Iho  TneBaage  J  give  yi 
Yoi,  will  know  her,  1  ktiuw,  by  her  faci 
e  focv  of  an  engcl.  stid  b 


night,  ibluing  ont  tbroofh  Ibe 


0.  Ifll  her. 

my  friend. 

TkH  I  mlaa  her  »  inuc: 

flneo  ahe  le 

t  me  tb.1  nigbl. 

When  the  miata  of  the  t 

.driried  oy 

T  my  (ighU 

And  hid  her  in  .hadow*. 

BO  denae  in 

«.dee|.. 

me.  even  no 

p. 

And  (ell  be 

tor  me. 

er  ha«  beerni 

When  nnt  wsja,  which  « 

n  oarth.  ebu 

1  ahall  eome  In  her.  over 

Ihe  wide  » 

mntem. 

And  cliep  her,  and  claim 

her-Ih«t  le 

I  het  for  me 

Friend,  yo 

will  nnt  forget! 

Already  jonr  bark  W  Hfln 

<t  on  the  tid 

Th»l  ahull  iK'ar  you  out 

ra  an  wide-. 

Al  mom  yon  will  aee  be 

,  uid  tell  he 

for  me. 

Thai  I  lave  her,  I  mias  h 
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THERE'S   BUT  ONE  PAIR  OF  STOCKINGS 
TO  MEND  TO-NIGHT. 
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IILD  wlffl  ,«l  by  her  brigbl  Bre»l.l.., 

NoivHandeTedwfar>n'ay: 

Swiiying  ih.meliKully  lo  ind  In., 

Uow  Ibv  <prielilly  Hi'in',  lo  n  molLi-r  il 

In  an  MicicHl  ch.lr  «lio8e  creakj  frumi- 

l*nb<:edi!d  full  ou  tbc  cari'lcas  eiit. 

Told  B  talc  of  Ions  .bo; 

Mille  d(.»-ii  by  bi--t  »id.^,  on  The  kllche"  tl.Hir. 
■■■."Hi  »  bftHktl  or  norsled  ball^-B  ecore. 

■■  For  cncb  cmply  nook  In  Ihe  butkel  nid 

And  1  inl»e  tbc  idrndowe  rroni  oil  [he  »- 

The  i;ood  nun  doznd  o'er  the  InteEt  uih- 
Till  Ibe  lleht  or  hie  pipe  weni  am, 
nd   unheeded,  the  ktrien,  wfih  cunning  pow*. 
Rolled  and  UnEled  the  ball:  abniit: 


ill  the  flre-ligbl  );lsri 

lit  anon  a  mlBly  tear-drop  came 
In  her  eye  or  tadiil  hlflf, 

:k1ed  dnnii  In  ■  furrow  deep. 


Yet  he  marvelled  much  Ibat  the  cbeeTmt  light 

t)r  ber  cyo  had  weary  Brown, 
Anil  miirvelled  bo  lUDrc  at  the  lansled  ball*; 

So  he  luld  In  a  aenile  tnne : 
"  I  hove  ehured  tby  Juyii  ulnee  our  miirriiiRe  vow 
Conceal  not  [rum  me  tliy  DorniwB  now. " 

TtaRD  abe  ipoke  or  tbc  time  wben  Ibe  banket  tl 

Was  fllled  to  the  very  l>r1ni, 
And  hnw  there  renuilncd  ot  Ibe  Gn<><lly  I>'l<-' 


It  but  think  or  the  busy  reel, 
*e  wraiipiniti.  were  went  i.>  He 
liaaket.  awaiting  the  needle' t  tlmi 


LllbennepalrorelocklnsBl 


paid  that  rar  through  lb 


It  E'tbercil  over  my  plebl 


Were  genimed  with  i 
Then  my  llrft-boni  Inr 


rarth  oi 


rnnmlng  wave 


And  dimlnlabcd  the  baak 
But  his  reel  grew  cold — to  weary  and  cold — 

They'll  never  bo  warm  any  more — 
And  this  nook.  In  11«  cmptinese.  aeemelh  tn  i 

Two  other*  have  gone  tuwanl  liie  putting  mn 
And  made  them  a  home  In  its  light, 

To  mend  by  Ibe  Brecldc  brtghl; 
Rnme  olber  baakets  I  heir  girinenia  1111— 
But  mine !  Ob,  mine  l<  emptier  »tm. 

AnolbPT— Ihe  dearcHt— Ihe  rslreet— Iho  hefl- 

Waa  ui'en  by  Ibe  ang.-!*  nwny. 
And  clad  In  a  giirmenl  that  waietli  not  old. 


While  I  mend  the  { 


I 


^^F  we  conld  leave  tbi.  world  beblnd- 
,7        Ila  italne  and  lone,  lie  praise  and  bl 


And  let  Ihla  roolish 

N'l  paradise  or  love 
No  dream,  or  you 
But  wme  dear  ha 


It  will  not  be— we  are  too  weak 

Ti>  inatcli  rtom  Time  and  Lire  o 

neda 

IlLove!  we  will  each  other  •L-ek 

ThlK  world  and  all  Us  v 
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Thi'  n.nr  attlm  bji 

0(lh«  W11V1M.01]  unsngry  sen: 
The  mnuii  1>  riill,  bul  her  illvcr  lltlit 
The  alrjrmiBuebi^s  nut  with  Itawlngf  lo-nlcht; 
Ai>cl  uvvr  Ihe  rhy 


iris  I 


II  tbo  wind  con 
renElbormmlghtjEli'v 


lorlb 


s 

llni'vorcilniP  dOH 

-p; 

An. 

mcf  lh«hm»,  Bl.n 

i^ft.  l.y 

Kn 

me  iwo  or  Ihfce  fee 

Thf 

rence  wh  lot,  iu>d  lln  n-i 

lof 

The 

window*  blocked,  u 

d  tho 

well 

Tbc 

unjKlwk  liuil  Kniwn 

Lonm 

oil  III 

Anl 

Ibt  wiKMliiCk  lookpi 

IlkDI 

it  lay  by  Ih..  rn..n.- 

>d«. 
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Iiicb  ■  ntgbt  OS  this  to  be  found  obroad, 

"  Slls  a  Pbiverlng  iliig  In  tbe  HeM  by  ibf  row); 

n'ltb  Ibc  enov  In  bis  sbliggy  b*lr! 
He  »hul«  bit  I'rfs  to  ibe  wind,  ind  grnwlf ; 
He  llfit  bit  bcfld  and  moani  ud  howlii ; 
Tben  cronchlng  Inw  from  Ibe  cnltlng  »lcri. 
nil  none  li  presfed  on  bit  qulvortng  feel ; 

Pniy,  wbct  doea  ibe  doC  do  Ibere! 


(■il  farmrr  came  from  Ibe  village  plain, 

e^      Bill  be  ln«l  llie  Imvoled  M-ay; 

'"'t    And  for  hoiin  he  Irnd,  witb  miebl  anil  m 

A  palb  fur  bin  bono  and  elelgh; 

But  colder  bIIII  Ibe  cotd  wind  blew, 

And  deeiHjr  Hill  the  deep  dri(l»  grew, 


i 

T»o  tender  feet  upon  the  nn 
Onife'amyiilcrlouBlHnd; 

may  ne*I 
led  bordi 

f 

Dimpled  and  soft,  and 
In  April-- (mgcntd 

Iloir  can  they  walk  »m 
Kdb-lng  the  world-B 

ink  aa  pea 

ong  the  bri 
ongb  way. 

ry  w 

Tberv 
aim; 

while- row  (eet,  olons  Ih 
Mu't  bear  a  woman' a 

Iticu  woman  bat  the  hea 
And  walk.  th«  barde. 

edoub 

ful 

a. 

Love,  for  n  while,  will  rniik.!  Ih 
All  dainty,  'mrxith  ai]d 

Will  cnll  away  tbc  brumbies,  1. 
The  roKi  bliiiMjm  Ihr; 

c  path  bero 
ling  only 

rclhL 

Bnt  when  )be  molher'n  wMcblu 
Away  from  -iKhl  or  m 

Icyca 

are 

iron 

How  will  Itaey  be  allured,  betrayed. 


Ihey  are 

ew.     1 

or  more 

there  arc  n 

lo  wniide 

With 

at  a  hn 

Miorr 

end. 

find  Ibe 

full  or 

palna  and  lo 

And 

oiiB  10 

each  t1 

i<taall  it  be  wltb 

i-r,  Ibe 

tender  -tranger. 

Fair 

foeedu 

a  genii 

-..jcd. 

ed  tcel 

be  world's 

ude  bigUway 

SlteH 

bc.M 

innge 

■Dd  Wide? 

who  may 

readlh 

fulure 

T    For  on  r 
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Ibe  eryinK 

Mill 

^iiidet 

f  bnby 

»  (eel. 
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And  belli  wlib  iiltjlng  bIuiicm,  In  heor  wlut  Lc  niij-lil  no j, 
Tbu  dyina  foldlcf  fHlicrpd,  13  bp  Wuk  llial  coniriuli>'i  band. 
And  he  Hill.  "  I  nevermore  ebill  •««  my  owu.  my  ODIlve  land. 
T«kc  >  mi^fMgc  ind  ■  lokeo  10  Kniu  dliUnt  Irivnds  otmluf  j 
For  I  *»»  bora  it  Biiigon— «l  Blnj^-n  on  (be  Rblnc ! 


Bui  10  look  ii|ion  Ibcm  pioiidlf.  vilh  ■  nlni  and  ilcadtaul  tje. 
For  tKt  brolber  wu  a  noldlcr  ti»,  ind  noi  amid  to  die; 

To  ]li>ten  Lo  blui  kindly,  wllhoul  rpgrel  or  abiine : 

And  lo  bang  tbc  old  ■wurd  In  IM  pUcc,  nir   rither's  eword  and 

or  old  Blngrn— dear  Bingen  on  Ibe  Rbine ! 


For  I  wnx  rtm  a  Iriiinl  blnl  tlinl  Ihoiiuhl  bl«  hnrnt-  a  cngr; 
For  my  futbL-r  viu-  n  wildlcr,  and  ev<>ii  up  a  child 

Anil  wbcii  bf  dlrd.  and  Ivtl  iik  Ii>  divide  bin  Kant^  hoard, 

I  l.'l  Ih.'Hi  luki'  Kluilf'.T  tb.-y  wimld— but  ki'|>(  niy  fiilbi-r'.  k* 

And  »l[b  >vvl:-b  love  I  biini:  11.  whire  ih>-  lirlubi  llglil  ui-i-d  to 


.tUlli;! 


n  llin^' 


e  Bblnf 


li-  hand  lay  ll^lly.  conddingly  li 


Sbcwol 

cU-red  wbj  I  would 

iDtclnow 

Th.l 

drvirajr  inisrjrlllB, — 

■'And 

ould  I  tMtly.  Ibcn,  t 

And  Ira 

ve  ungilhired  on  Ihc 

.lopo 

Thii 

pxtloD-bKdhlag  he 

Olropet  7 

ShL-  illd 

nol  know — whit  need  lo  tell 

Sntu 

r  >nd  nne  i  cream  rc 

_ 

.  me  well 

A  mile 

meld  who.e  lender  , 

Dth, 

pjrilen  gnle; 
ow  Bm.>nit  her  nrtpn, 
uuped  I  lllilc  trum  llie  fIsIu 
»b   h  her  iirldd  repnuvi. 
k   b  r  fliiwen  ■  encurul  plea 


d  Kllli  wlnninG  >wprlDeM, 
b  dnb  ui>t wi'iTlbobwl(;cDr Jim 
Ln  k    wimutlilus  of  comilleli-iieim 

d         i-lcaidH  yen  to-dny. 
iiiiii-  III  niid  gnilirr,  while  you  nuijr." 


;lvpt-i)ur|ile  iuuifIc*  grvv 
h  llii>  sigfalnB  Lirchpa, — 
ly,  Fllll.  uiHlcpxIrelreat 
L-  cm:u.p  fur  linBcring  feet. 


Had  won  mj  bean  wllh  qun 


Entbmllcd  nf  1 

me  and  duly: 

And  ityrabolsd  li 

my  inlgnoiwllc. 

1  puiitd  onI>ld<^ 

t«^r  garden  p.Ic. 

And  Icrt  tai-r  p 

■oi.dly™ili..i{: 

y  h.'eiiiiii>e. 

I  wore  Inrlpsd— 1 

The  slngli:  .pr.y 

of  mla.,o,i..iL-. 

It«  rm^nci'  Ereeli  me  nnaware. 

rccnlllng 

01  »hy.  .wwl  ey 

fc  nnd  drooping 

In  plrli.b  Iresx 

p»  falllns, 

And  mile  bnnd> 

»  Willie  and  Unc 

L    FLOWER    18    BiyRS  TO    BLCSH    CSSEES. 


M<ilc 

(be 

r  iDclciK,  HDllurj  reign. 

Bonnil 

Ibn 

n  tageti  duw.  tbat  jew 

ree".  ohidc. 

Whe 

ch- 

oaldcrlDg  heip, 

E><^h  In 

hlo 

n.rr..w«ll  forever  bbl. 

Tbi' 

irtr^ 

riireruibira  at  Ibc  lunilet 

Itep. 

Th.br 

fiy 

oil  of  Incer«r-breaihlne 

mm, 

Th« 

Wll 

iw  twlilerlng  fn.m  the  it 

-iw-bDllI  .bed. 

Thfroc 

k'a 

brill  cUrinn.  or  Ibc  echoing  bam. 

<I.>ni 

nre 

hill  ronK  Iheni  from  (be 

t  lowly  bed. 

Forlhi^ 
rirli 

>Vb 

morelheblutngheonb 
nufcwire  ply  ber  evening 

-b.llbnm. 

Orel 

mb  bli  kneei  Ihe  ciiTlcd  kISB 

w-bare. 

Tinige  n«npdni,  Ihit.  wllh  dinnllefo  brFiit, 
Tb«  lillie  Irnnl  of  bl*  Arid*  irlibftonl— 
r,  in^rioDi  Hilton  bere  mij  rerl. 
romwdl,  gnilUeH  of  hii  ooanlrTf  blood. 


The  ippliDM  of  Hilcning  ne 
The  ihreiiB  of  pain  ind  n 


Their  lo(  forbade:  nnrelrcnniHCribrd  alnnc 
Their  groirlng  drlneii.  bnl  their  criiucf  ennt 

And  (bat  the  gatea  of  mercy  on  msoklnil  i 

The  ■traggllng  p«ng»  n(  ron«cloiM  Tniib  l<>  hiii 
To  quench  the  blaebes  of  IngenaoDV  ShuDc. 

Or  lirtp  the  (brine  of  Luinry  end  Pride 
With  locense  kindled  at  Ihe  M 


;    SPKAK   Tl)   TIIKSK    I.ITTLK   nXKS    l.KT   i 


id  brcifl  Ibr  purlin);  hiuI  nllri. 

i>  drops  Ibe  cloflng  eje  reqiiirt'i 
from  IhB  tomb  Ibe  voice  of  Notnre  crl 
•n  In  our  athea  live  Ibelr  wooted  Brte. 


"There,  at  lbs  fell  of  j-cindiT  noddiiiK  Iwrcli, 
Thii  wrvathcBlCaDld,  fsuLnrilc  roi'ili>  wi  1i1t-h. 

ICI-tllHlle^B  Ivnglb  ■!  nounticle  \roold  he  (trtich. 
And  pnre  upon  Ibe  brook  Ibm  bablib-i  hy. 

■•  llurd  by  j'on  wani,  now  muEllng,  u  in  Kom. 

MuitL'rlnithlaH'ayiii'ard  tHnrivs.  he  wnnld  mm 
Xnw  drooiiing.  wofiil-vmi,  Ulte  one  forbim. 


"The  ueit.  Hltli  dlrgcB  diif,  In  cud  iirmy, 
!>laH' ibrDiieh  tliBchiircbuuy  |HtbH'«i>uM'liim)umi 

AppnHiL'b  and  mil  (tor  Ibou  cunxi  react)  ihf  lay. 
Graved  on  the  etoiie  beneath  yon  sgcd  [burn." 


Here  reM 

b! 

bva 

upon  the  111] 

or  ean 

h. 

iiru 

ic  »..a  Id  fan 

Fuir  Stii- 

ednotcinbl.! 

lumlil 

blnl 

AndM 

Ian 

holy 

marked  buu 

or  her 

own. 

Lnrg.™ 

bl 

hon 

ly,  and  hiB  » 

ul  Bin 

ere; 

Heaven 

dit 

arc 

om|«:n«  n  1 

rgelv 

Buil: 

lie  gave  i 

r>lll 

all  be  had,- 

He  eain 

ed 

heaveu— -twa 

■II  ht 

HlBhc 

:(u  fartbe 

«. 

kh 

merit*  to  iM 

clur^e, 

N'ur  dra 

«rni 

lllle*  from  lb 

Irdre 

dahiK 

TWO  LITTLE  PAIRS. 


jlWO  link-  pdrF  u(  IDOIB,  lo-nltUt. 

Befurc  the  Are  ore  drjiug; 

Two  Ikllc  patrB  of  tired  feet 

In  s  trundle  b>Hl  Brolylnu; 

The  IraclH  they  k^fl  lliKin  the  fl( 


When.'  nmd  In  plenty  111 

They  bako  It  into  plcx, 

And  then,  at  night  U|inn  tl 

In  every  ihapo  it  drleal 

To-day  I  v»r  dispoBed  to  i 


Two  >ocks  of  H'hlle  and  blue; 
It  railed  to  put  Iba«e  boots  BHui'. 

l)h  (iod,  whBI  Bbauld  1  do? 
I  mourn  that  there  are  not  to-nlfbt 


mourn  bitan* 

I  thought  how  Dice 

roBB  Ibe  way. 

mill  keep  bcr 

■rpeiB  all  Ihe  year 

Fniin  gelling 

I  well  I  knnw 

vbe'd  imlle  lo  onn 

Surne  Utile  l«, 

is  lo-day. 

e  mothers  wea 

ry  get.  and  worn. 

Over  our  load 

U't  each  or  i>< 

bewsre: 

It  iiu  link  biK 

te  were  then? 

o  waa  olwijs  cornleii.  they  nsy, 

Ralber  »  bad  ellck  »ny  wsy, 

Slilltiiereil  all  over  wllb  dudges  and  Irkk!, 

Known  ae  ihc  "  worsi  of  Ihe  d«acoD->  all; " 

I.  Ihe  truant,  eancy  and  bold, 

Tlie  one  bliiek  eheep  In  mj  rubcr'H  raid, 

"Once  on  a  time,"  as  (be  gloriee  gay. 

Went  over  th<'  hill  on  a  Klnter>B  day- 
Over  tte  hill  to  the  poor-hnniie. 

Tom  could  aave  nhal  lirenly  could  earn; 

But  )clvln'  wai  eomethln'  be  ne'er  cauld  leani 

l^aac  could  hfilf  o'  tho  Scriptures  apeak. 

Commilled  a  hnndred  Vermel  a  werki 
er  forgot,  an'  never  ullpped; 

'■  Honor  Ihy  father  and  mnther"  he  skipped. 
So  over  tbe  bill  lo  Ihe  poorhouKc. 


Bui  nhen  Ihls  neighbor  he  vrrotc  la  me, 

■' Yoiit  molhcr  Is  In  Ihe  pnorboase,"  nays  I 
I  bad  a  rcaitrrcction  FlraighlwQy, 
All"  ilarled  for  her  that  very  dsy; 
And  when  I  arrived  wbcrc  I  wan  ernwn. 
I  look  good  care  that  I  ihonldn't  be  known; 
Bui  I  baugbt  Ihe  old  cotuge.  th 


OtH 


le  Charlt 


bad  pold  it 


And  held  back  neither  work  nor  gold, 
ToUx  il  upas  It  was  af  old; 
The  ume  big  flre-place,  wide  and  bigb. 
Flung  np  lis  cinders  toward  the  sky 
Tbc  ulii  clack  ticked  on  1 


ihclf- 


m'.  If  e< 


a-goln-  my -elf 


With  >  learn  an'  culter  I  started  away; 
My  Qcry  nags  was  as  black  aa  coal ; 
(They  some'at  reremblod  Ihe  horse  I  sto 
1  bitched  an'  entered  the  poor-hoase  doc 


An'  all  our  tnlks  ranked  well,  yon  fee, 
Save  one  poor  fellovr,  and  that  was  me ; 
An'  when,  one  dark  an'  rainy  nlghl, 
A  neighbor's  borve  went  nut  of  fight. 
They  bllcbed  on  me  as  the  guilty  chap 
That  carried  one  end  of  the  haller-Hirnp. 
An'  I  Ihlnk,  myself,  that  view  of  Ihe  cum 
Waon'tatlagetberouto'  place; 
My  mother  denied  It,  as  mothers  do, 
But  rm  lucllned  la  bellere  'iwae  true. 


Though  for  o 
That  I,  as  W( 

And  the  won 


>ne  thing  mlgti 

If  the  horse,  w 

lisky  spun 


Or  else  the  deed  w 

Was  when  my  mother  beside  me  knelt, 
An'  cried  an'  prayed  (111  I  mcKed  down. 
As  1  wouldu'I  for  half  tho  horses  In  town. 
I  kissed  her  fondly,  then  and  Ihere, 
An'  fwore  hencctorth  to  be  honest  and  square. 


^nd  (hen  I  decided  lo 


i^rpill 


Wbe 

■c.  ho 

w  t  prospered. 

I  never  could  U'il. 

But  Forti 

;e  me  well. 

An- 

ome 

I  f  truck 

Was 

iway 

s  bubblln'  over 

with  luck; 

An" 

lette 

than  that,  I  w 

>  steady  an'  true, 

An- 

y  pood  resolut 

ons  through. 

e  to  a  trusty  o 

1  nrlEhbor,  an'  sal 

•■Yo 

-em.  old  (clloH 

An- 

U-d 

Chrl-tlan;  'l» 

Than 

If  I  bad  lived  the  sa 

me  as  before." 

ie  didn't 


n'  Ihanketl  Ihe  Lord  (111  I 

n'  maybe  she  wasn't  wrapped  up 
n-  maybe  our  coitsgc  wasn't  wart 
a'  maybe  It 


larred  her  dear  old  face; 

vcr  (be  bill  fron  Ihe  poor-bouscr' 

>}  side, 
f  crieil. 


'Ight, 


An'  frequently  slappln"  and  klssln'  me; 
An'  maybe  we  didn't  live  bappy  far  year*. 

Who  oflen  said,  as  I  have  heard, 
Thai  (bey  wouldn't  own  a  prison  bird 
(Though  they're  gctlln"  aver  that,  I  guess. 


'.) 


r  all  of  th 

But  I've  learned  one  thing,  and  It  chee: 
In  always  a-doln'  the  he«t  he  can; 
That  whether,  on  the  big  book,  a  blot 
nets  over  a  fellow's  name  or  not. 
Whenever  he  does  a  deed  IhaCs  white 
It's  credited  to  him  fair  and  right. 
An'  when  yon  bear  the  great  bugle's  nc 
An'  tbc  Lord  divides  his  sheep  and  gnn 
However  Ihey  may  fettle  my  case, 
Wherever  they  may  tx  my  place, 
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^—  -<3'kj>-i 


Ami  ihc  lijsenfa  c 

-luk.  and  thp  clock's  i!ii 

•  I  heir; 

JAHdoVfrmywKl 

n  IIK  »)lltndc 

Hffcfil  rufllnei  o 

»iulnrBi-(;lldr: 

AmlmylieBrtancI 

nf  Ihe  nitlc  Iwy 

thnt  died. 

I»-, 

,t  hnint,  ono  night  u 

my  f).(hcr'9  ho.ine— 

.It  bonii:  1.1  ihH  lira 

DIICH  ell, 

BorilyIopf„Lillhe 

A 

rt™rtlj  the  door  o 

the  boll; 

SI 

e  ki,»!d  me.  aii<t  (1 

Cll  rto  ^iKlU'll, 

An< 

b.^r  head  f.;ll  m,  my 

neck,  and  phr  itc|,i 

F 

on  1  gnied  on  bit.  i 
i:i  .ml  cola  he  Us, 

died, 
roceni  fai'P. 

ntlU 

ouBhl  nh.1  u  lovi^ly 

child  he  hnd  lu'.'ii. 

Ami 

mw  Nion  he  mii-t . 

DUr 

Mb.  IlHIU  1.1V.',.|  UlC 

In[t 

urird. 

Ihefurvlicudiin-rnir, 

lift 

e  Utile  boy  llint  .11* 

. 

..I  rwjiy  I'll  open  tt.e  (^rden  gatt 


\tt  blin  man  by  Ihe  flrcf  ide, 
Ibe  flowen  have  all  decayed: 
'c  hlfl  tnyn  and  hlK  empty  chJir, 


Whh 

er  playmate*  about  Ih 

door, 

And  I'll 

walcb  the  children  at  their  FporH 

As  In 

ever  did  befgrvj 

And  If, 

n  Ihe  gronp,  I  «cc  >  tl 

dimpled  and  laughing 

eyed, 

;o  aec  11  it  may  not  be 

ThPl 

lie  hoy  Ihal  died. 

We  ,hi 

CO  home  to  oor  Fathe 

■f  hon^c- 

T,.ni 

Falher-H  hnu»e  In  Ihe 

-kles 

Where  the  hope  or  o.ir  loula  r 

all  have  n 

bllKbl 

Andn 

f  Peaci 

And  ' 

And  on 

or  Ihe  Joy.  or  onr  He 

i-cil  will  b< 

The  inile  boy  tlill  died. 

And  Ihc 

n-fore,  when  I'm  illlln 

galnne. 

And  Ihe  nddnlffht  hour  1«  nc 

ar. 

e  only  w.n.d-  I  hear. 

0  reeliiiir»  of  ladiioi 

iflt  glide. 

Tho.ii;h 

arc  foil  » 

0(lh 

lllllc  hoy  Ihal  died. 

s 


i7:i       "  IF    I    BlIIIL'LIl    IHE    TO-NUIHT,  KVEN    HEARTS    E8TRANOEII    WrlLl-l) 


I'NCK    MOKE    T<'    >IK. 


CLEON  AND  r. 

»    MACKIT. 

P  LKO\  halh  a  mlliinn  acre., 

FraeiulllousMninl; 

^a      S.:-.r,on«hav«l; 

.  :>  ClLH«i  dw..l1,..l,  In  .  poll,™, 

Cl™iif««.Kor6o(iloclf,r. 

Inscmlage,  1; 

Xoedofnonpluvel; 

Cl..im  kiilli  1  diucn  /ortunc-.       ■ 

XoKpcinr,  I: 

L-leonrai^todlii; 

Df  Alt)  mil  J  cmat,  bv '11  Bnd  me 

C!,M)n.iill<l  liM  I. 

llu|.plsr  m>D  sm  I. 

nil'"",  'nie.  p™-i!iipoih  scrcd, 
^     Bill  thp  lund.i»iR',  1; 

nlran  ««.  nn  chiirni  In  nnlnre 
^     I„,.d^.y,I, 

llnlf  llic  chBims  lo  me  11  ylelili'lli. 

rii'on  heir*  nu  inlhrini  rlne 

M..npycnnnfllbny: 

C1<"in  barl»n>  »lolh  utid  .liilliici'-. 

Mature  'ini;!  to  mc  rurevct, 

FrrthpiiinB  vii^r,  I: 

Eiirnei.tll..l.-nfM; 

IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO  NIGHT 


^^ 


N    M 


If  I  fhoiild  dip  lo-nlght, 
tflrniln  nuiiU  liiuk  mmn  mj  qnici  fnrc 
rorc  Ihrj  lild  tt  in  Uh  rpxlliie-pliicp, 
id  il      n  ha   d  ■  h  bad  left  U  ii1inn»(  fair; 
la      gnu  white  flowiTiafpiliiH  my  hal 
n  b      down  w   h  tearful  tpndcrniHF, 


o-nlgbt, 

lid.  wilb  loving!  IlKitiebl, 
y  baud  bad  wmugliti 


\ 


I  hTio*j«  and  [iridc, 

d  Hnil  miiiirncd  to-nlgbt. 


VFTI  111 


-  V  Ji  j-^J^^^imS^^^^ 


'-»    Kwilliiig  other  days  remorwfully. 
V     The  eyve  [hat  chill  me  with  averted  glance 

And  Nirien.  In  tho  uld,  Iimlllar  way, 

For  who  could  war  with  dnmh  anonnKiona  c 

So  I  mllfht  re«I,  forflven  of  all,  to-ul|{taL 


M.    The  way  la  Innrly,  It't  me  feel  Ibri 

'li-      Think  1,1'ntly  of  mc;  I  am  travel-wam; 

My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  Iliom 
FotKlve,  oh,  hearta  eatrangert.  forgive.  I  pieadJ 


LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 

Kifc  n»c  ttom  hcT  bet  oni-  murr 


There'll  Ihc  ibmU  io  gM  (or  Ibu  nipn  la  ibt 

Ami  ifaa  cbllitreii  to  flx  awiy 
T<i  rchnnl.  Hnil  Ibc  milk  iu  be  tlElmineil  onL 

And  all  tp  be  done  Ihls  duy. 

i^'  had  nlncl  In  Ihr  night,  nnd  hII  Ibc  irnid 
*'    Wan  wrla«ilcon1dbe; 
TluTe  >vere  i<»(Idlnt'»  and  plm  la  biikp,  )K'^ 

ncbing  head 


Hi-  kl»i)-cl  fmm  hcT  hmw  Ibc  frown;— 
"'TwBO  tbl«,"heiiBiil,  "Ibal  fnu  were  the  I 
And  Ihc  dcirent  wife  In  lawn. " 

^he  fanner  wml  back  to  the  Held,  and  ilie  wlf. 

SniiK  >nnlche>  i>f  lender  llllli-  tonga 

And  Hie  ]ialn  In  her  bead  was  ganr,  and  the  r 
Wr'fu  whltn  DH  lb>!  fnnni  of  Ibe  xra; 

Iter  bri-ad  was  lluhl  anil  her  bailer  wna  iiceel 
And  at  golden  as  It  could  he. 


:     -^nH  Ihlnk,"  Ibe  rhlMren  all  called  In  a  br 

Tom  Wood  hai- run  all  III  Pca ! 

He  uouldn't,  I  know,  If  he  nnl}'  had 

A?  happy  a  hnme  as  we. " 
The  nitfbl  came  ilown,  and  the  gDo<i  wife  fmlloi 

Tohenielfas(he«ufUy«aiil: 
■' Tls  eo  ,ittH  to  Inbor  for  Iho.c  we  line 
iri>nol!itrnnEelhAlinalilBirllI  wedl" 


^(  IH,  why  shniilil  th.-  -pirll  -f  mnrli.l  l>e  jiroiiil? 

M   I     UkcBHwiri-nrrllnKinuIear,  nruKl-nrliii'i-ln 

)lf     A  flii-li  of  Ibe  lightnlns,  a  break  nr  Ihc  wiirc, 

raf     Won  iwiBBCi  rroni  life  to  bla  reel  lii  Ihc  gnup. 


Sn  tb<'  miilliliidF  ) 
TbHl  u-ribuFB  awn] 
S.)  Ibi'  iniihtludp  I 


fiJ    The  J( 


oak  md  the  wlllnn  rhnll  rode-, 
Be  fcailured  around  mid  logolhir  be  bild: 
And  the  yiiini;  nnil  Ibc  utd,  and  the  Inw  nml  the  hlgb. 
Sliill  mniilder  to  dutl  ind  to^lber  sbnll  11c. 
The  InriinC  a  niolher  Htlcndni  nnd  loved, 
The  molhi'r  that  intmV*  nftoetion  »hn  proved; 
The  hUfbuiid  that  mmher  mid  lofnnt  wbii  hlMMd, 
Eui-h,  nil,  Die  Bway  to  Ihclr  dtvelMiiGs  ur  re-iC. 


10  bemiiy  and  jilenHure— her  Iriumpha  i 
Ihc  mi'mory  or  ihnec  wlm  lovqd  hi-r  «n< 
allki^  rrom  [be  nilnda  of  tbc  UvinK  Frus 


he  rage  nnd  Ibe  bcBtt  or  the  bni-i 
Are  bldilvn  nnd  loft  In  (he  dc|ith  of  the  grave. 

The  brrdKnisii,  who  cllmbrd  niih  hl>  eontp  ii| 
The  iK'gKnri  «'bu  wDndvKd  In  BCnrrb  of  hid  bi 
Have  faded  avriy  Kkc  Ihv  gmnp  Ibal  ivc  Iresd. 

nbn  darrd  In  nimslii  unfurgCri-n. 


ir  lilhera  have  been: 


Tbpy  loved,  but  Iho  »lory  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  Komcd,  lint  the  b»rtn[  tbc  baughlr  Is  cnid; 
They  erlcved,  bnt  no  wnll  from  tbvh  rluniN'm  will  f 
They  lofcd,  bnt  Ihi.'  loni^ie  of  their  ElBdni'Kf  li  dnni) 


ydlcd.iycrtbey  died:  and  w 

thin 

g,  that  ore  n... 

r  brow. 

n  make  1ii  Ibeir  dwelKugs  a  tn 

1  abode. 

1  the  thing,  that  they  met  on 

betr 

:  hope  nnd  denpondency,  plea 

ire  a 

nd  pain. 

mingle  Ingvlber  In  hnntblne  > 

dr! 

.  Ibe  Kml1«.  and  the  tear.,  ibe 

ind  the  dirge. 

fnllow  each  other,  like  aurge 

npon 

furge. 

tho  wink  of  an  eye,  'tla  the  d 

raugl 

tofahrealh: 

m  the  lilcKiom  of  health  to  the 

ne<>a  of  death. 

III  Ihe  gilded  culocm  to  the  bier 

and 

wby  ebon  Id  the  pplvit  ofmorlJ 

Ibe 

proud- 

p    ILA.S-    «•■   OS    A!    tKyr    F"K    V"l"    AXD    HE- 


TlIK   ril,l."W    tIF   A    CUTTAOK   CIUMDKK    BKU." 


And  B  tbDiKBnJ  lire 

■lid  rcciiJIcclInn*  wcdvb  Itieir  briebl 
M  Ihc  patter  uf  tlu  son  lalii  Dii  tbc  n 


Tbrn  Tnj  llille  leraiib  *l>ter,  wltb  licr  U'lnsn  iind  wiivlng  bair, 
And  brr  brlgbt-eycd  cherub  bmlber— n  fcrcne.  IngL-llc  iiiir,— 
OlIdE  nmiind  mj  wikefnl  plllaw.  w[th  their  pnlHtor  mild  rtliroof, 
Ab  [  iitleu  to  (be  murmur  at  Iho  Boft  nun  on  Ibe  roof. 


And  anathi^r  cimi^e  lo  Ibrlll  me  wlih  her  eyeo'  ilvlli 

I  rcmitmbcr  tbat  I  loved  her  Hi  I  ne'er  may  lore  again, 
And  my  heart'i  quick  pnlHua  ribralc  to  tbe  patter  ur  Ibe  ni 

til  Ibe  Kplrlt's  pure,  ittep  rcniiiiulns,  where  Ihcbr.ly  paiisloiiii 
A*  ihril  melLiiy  iif  naliiic,— lliat  .nbduod,  enbd'jltii-  atralii, 
\^'bll:b  W  played  u]Hni  the  ihiuslea  by  the  pitle;  of  th<i  rain 


S^^'-      ^  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


Kd  «;0  our  n-ays  In  life  1 


Wei 


file  other  »tde  In  Irodiiftl  nmoolh.  and  wurn 
By  fuuUIepi^  parxllig  Idly  nil  Ihp  day. 

WbiTc  lie  the  bruired  onctt  that  taini  and  maui 
U  peldom  more  than  an  untrodden  way; 

Our  ..elfi^-h  heard  arc  r»r  our  fei-l  [he  guide. 
They  lead  un  by  upon  the  other  side. 


luld  he  ours  the  ' 


And  vD  vre  pius  upon  thu  other 


I  pray  you.  I1-ten  to  the  thrllUuecill: 

Ton  cannot,  In  your  cold  and  lellliib  pride. 

Push  giillilesily  by  on  Ibe  other  aide. 


BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOIHN. 


There  It  a  day  of  lunny  rent 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  nisbt; 

And  grief  mny  bldo  sn  evening  e"e>1, 
Ilul  joy  eball  come  with  early  lighl. 

for  Ood  bntb  murkcd  racb  wrmwlng  day 


.1)  p>y 


HEK    I.ITTLK    HAN[t   UUTSIIIK    HER    ML^K — TO    KKICI"    IT    IVAltM    I    IfAI) 


•TwnB  iiolhlnH  «-nrlli  a  King  or  -lory, 
Ytl  lb  Hi  rudi'  iiDib  by  which  *e  r-p>^d 


Tbv  lliile  Imnd  oiilridc  brr  m 
U  Kulplor,  if  yoii  cuiild  bii 

l3u  IlKblly  Inilched  my  Jsckcl. 
To  keep  it  warm  1  hid  1o  b 


:  »hook  hur  rliiglelB  from  bcr  bood. 
Hid  w!lh  a  "  Tbimk  you,  Sed."  dlai 
I  yel  I  ktiL'W  ibc  undcnKnd 


A  c;]i>iid  [iu»(.'d  kiudly  uvorbiwl, 

Tbe  mouii  wm  cljly  p.'i'piiiK  ihrougb  It, 
Yl'I  bid  iu  ruci',  u  if  li  miIiI, 


My  1lp»  U1I  tbtii  had  unly  knuwn 


awect,  io*y,  dirlliig  niuulb— I  kisfed  ber! 

PurbapB  'Iwu  biiylib  lott.  yti  >II1I, 

T<>  fL-el  Duce  more  thai  tnsh  wild  Ibtlll, 
l-d  fttri— Bui  who  mil  live  youlb  uver. 


i^a 


■fe 


H.'ArrKR    THE   GERMS   I'f   THE    BEALTIELX    IX   THE   IIEFTHS   OF   THE    HUMAK    SI'i: 


^■l- 


LITTLE    BOY    BLUE. 


^ 


11 

4 
4 
4 

4 


_^rTS'DER  (he  haj^Btack,  lilllc  Boj  Blue 

Arc  cullin);  bim  over  tbi  tuna. 

Sbvcp  [o  Ibe  meiulnwi  tte  rnnnlng  vlld. 
Where  B  po1«ininii>  htrUsc  gro**, 

LFivlni;  wbllv  tufla  uf  downy  llti-cv 
On  Ihe  IboniB  ur  tbc  swEi't,  wild  roac. 
nt  In  the  flcIdH  wbi-re  Uio  .ilkcn  corn 
ItH  pliinird  hfiid  node  ind  bow*, 
hrre  Ibf  goldun  piimiiklos,  rlpt'D  below. 


Illi<  rogdiBb  tjea  Krp  I]j;hl1]'  i>bi 

nil  dlmplu  arc  ill  Unit; 
Tbe  cbubbf  hind  Inclfed  undtr 

Wakinblrn:    No!    Lei  down  Lhi!  bai 

And  gitber  Ibe  truant  sbtfep. 
Oliea  tbu  barn-yard  and  drive  In  the 

Bui  let  the  II  (tie  i»y  rli>cp. 
For  ypar  after  year  we  can  »he«r  Ibe 

And  eurn  can  ilwayi  be  luivrn-, 
But  Ibe  ileep  Ihst  viailii  lilde  Boy  K 

Will  not  cone  when  tbe  yeara  bivi 


imoDg  bit  worvblperi. 


-»'-J'5  KEEP  PUSHING.  L'^ 

KB",  pu.blng;  ■»»  w[«r  Iban  .IlllntC  "-1d> 
And  i-l);blng  and  watching  and  waiting  tbe 
In  life'-  i-urneit  bBtlle  Ibey  only  prevail, 
Whu  dully  msrcb  onward  and  never  aay  rail 


Wvcamnikcciurl 

And.  di-paning.  lexrt 

FuoiprlDta  on  tbe  i 


■^•^■a 


iff*-- 


■•*=aL. 


JQCATTER  tbe  gennn  ol  Ihc  IwaDllful, 

T^         By  Ibe  way>lde  let  Ihi-m  fall, 

T      That  Ibo  roue  may  uprlng  by  the  coilut'e 

And  the  vine  un  the  ggrdea  wall; 

(.'uvGt  Ibe  rough  and  tbu  rudu  of  earlb 

With  a  VLfl  of  lea\e«  and  flowcn', 

L  with  tbe  opening  hud  and  cup 


Scatter  Ibe  gemiForihc  bemiil 


The 

Q<»i  who  a 

Ibcupliriudfli 

•  iiricelly  race. 

L-arcd  each 

A 

d  covered  each 

line  In  gmco. 

Sful 

or  the  gun 

n.nf 

Ihc  beam!  ml 

In 

Ihc  depth 

oil 

e  bnman  >ouli 

'I'lii. 

.'hall  bud 

ilai-iwrn,  and  be 

le-g 

ages  roll; 

I'l>n 

with  tbe 

f  or  chaHty 

"WK    RISK    UV   TIIK   TlllXdS  THAT    ARE    L'NDKK  tIL'R    KKKT. 


[  SHALL  KNOW  TUB  LOVED  WHO  HAVE  GUN   BL 


«d  anoth 

r,  the 

«bn 

wn  curl) 

*«»e 

In  Ihe  gentle  ^le. 

lie  err 

M.CH1  on  b 

erbo 

on  ht-r  dimpled  bindi 

And 

Vark»»lj 

edlbnpbintombiifk; 

f«r*i 

It  Elide 

grew  ■inngulj'  dark. 

v.-  f.he  It 

n  Ibe  firlher  ilde. 

nedandinsplHbe: 

-tk  rlrer. 

Mj  childb™l- 

Idol 

BivjiKlngfornit. 

nu thing  river,  ind  hill,  and  ehDrr, 

ill  one  day  eland  by  [he  vraler  cold, 

id  list  far  Ihe  sound  of  the  bDalmin't  oar; 

ill  walch  for  a  ^leain  of  Ibe  flapping  tall, 

ball  htm  Ihe  boat  aa  It  gains  Ihe  utrBnil. 

ill  paea  from  algbl.  with  the  boalman  pBlc, 

I  Ihe  beiicr  «hore  of  Ibe  spirit  land. 

ill  know  Ihe  loved,  who  have  gone  before. 

ic  angel  of  deltb  .hall  carry  me. 


-fe^"4^ 


»^t-«s^ 


---ajv-ia>l 


$11  au  IPariB  of  if}t 
anfteU  StatEB 


ilTo  tttprrscnt  tfjr 
inttceatB  of 


OFgOCIjlLjlHpi^USlHESS 


cuUtion, 
ihe  printing  of  ihe  twenty-seventh  edition  having 
been  called  Tor  within  a  short  peiiod  from  Ihe 
t  publicalion;  and  its  sate  is  con- 
itantly  increasing  with  unparalleled  tspidity,  the 
prospect  being  'hn'  in  lime  it  will  reach  neariy 
every  household  in  ihe  land. 


SPECIAL  feature  of  this  book  favorable  to 
agents,  is.  that  it  has  a  more  rapid  sale  in  any 
locality  Ihe  more  fully  people  become  acquainted 
with  its  merits.  A  second  and  ihird  canvass  of  a 
town  is  more  profitable  to  the  agent  than  the 
first.  Far  Irrmt  In  agmli.  aJdrai  mil  Standard 
Rnnt  V  .  r>:hlUhiri,  10,1  Slule  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 


COMMEXTDATZOXTS. 


The  following  are  brief  cxirac 

WHAT  NEWSPAPERS  SAY. 


From  the"  Chnrchm«ii,"  SMi  Franclsn 

•■ThoworH  lE>h»Ti™tlir  rapW  9>le  «Wthll 

Lnke  Cltr. 


From  the  "Detroit  Free  I'rwii." 

"Thl.  boolt.llmrinscrlllclBm^iij-^orrrulljrc 
(nil"  p«rfurml!'iB'»ll  tha"  It  promnii," 

Fr»ra  the  "Dally  Tlmen."  Denver,  Col 

"ThBbiBli  1i>  «n  original,  elegant.  Slid  won 

From  the  "Kepublican,"  Red  Wlnir, 
Minn. 

Ho  ""liBH  "'in"hFa'"i™'k  ffS™"!."'!'"*!"!!!* 


Fmm  the  **  Chifimco  Trthnne." 


n  hundreds  of  similar  r 


m  Hon.  Sehnrler  Colfsi,  late  Vloe- 
Fresldent  of  the  United  SUtea. 

""'""""" '""Si 

Vlnda  nH^Hj 


m,iioiof  all  lilnda,^ ,. 

lire,  ailmlralily  arranited 
- ,, trated,  (omalng  ttio  inoit 

kin/ 1  havB  ever  »mn.  It  oD|t%  to  be  In  eveir 
lUiraiT  and  raiiiitlnB-room,  and  Ibe  lonifer  It  ii 
einmrned  anil  lueil.  the  moni  blgtaly  It  will  be 

'"'''  HrHlfVLER  OOLPAX. 

PlKiy.Tno».KHlI,[.Ch;cagi),  lil. 

From    Prat.  A.  FrreiiB,  formerlr  Snp't 
of  HehDols,  CleveUnd,  Uhlo. 

neia  Is  dona  tauw  to  pat  UtlnRS  In  gpod  ihaH 
and  the  rUht  ihapa.  Ihia  Inok  linnvataable. 
Ueeonld^nl(0|WTi»  For II.  IneaHheeould 

work  In  my  hoyhood.  mr  lilandera  would  bivs 
been  lew.  and  my  ffKfnnnj  Inn  a|iparenl  when 

From  W;  W.  Clinndler,  llenenl  Asent 
Ht»r  Union  Line,  CblcHco. 

CBICAOO,  I  LI. 

It  !■  Inileed  a  Mnniitrful  producV 


ilinTat  Ilie  gtcal  narlfW 
praelltal  InTormatlon  It 


from  Ihe  press  and  Ihe  people. 

WHAT  AGENTS  SAY. 

Fniin  .1.  H.  Muiln,  Gold  UllI,  NeTa 

day..  a!ld'la™'n  1S7  ordq^"""  "'"""  " 
Frnm.T 


r.  Kncland,  Plain  City,  U 


From  T,  F.  Umber,  Kenoaha,  Wla. 


H.  B.  Motheir*,  Annira.  IlL, 

Bays;  "Tblslilhe  lieit  boak  lu  eilalflDee  lor 
>n  tfnat  to  aell  In  hard  time*.  a<  II  enable!  peo- 


Chaa.  8.  Attia,  Camp  Brown.  Wyomin 


aiteml  U 
{OVKK.) 


opinions  OF  the  press. 


The  new* paper*  of  •.hit  irAzrArr  have  htt^  of  cot  Toice  in  the  prnse  of  Hill's   \f 

follovrin^  je*v:rT>onial*  arc  a  few  of  the  hondreek  oif 


IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES.  IN  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH 


»r€  rrjcj-HT-^.  '.kZ  'rA  JtMk  ass-i*-^  » t  ir.ii  irt-i.r»- 


whk  >..  'jMt 


/:, 


'jrrat  ;s.  ftnatri.  it*«.  i.-:.^  i.— ^vrt 


utr^^i 


e»«rTtr.:rjjf  thai  »  pierMe 
prartka.  an^.** 


for  eT*T?*y>'T,  -riin.  »*>TSi.-.  »r-.i  -hili-  N'*  oce 
caa  faj  V>  fc>i  m-..-i:  ;r.  .t  thjkt  i*  Va;  tricru^r.- 
iiHCaru4  :si«rv-tiT*,  a.-ii  ti-it  '»::  ••!;  x-^.itd  t., 
practi'^a.  •«►.     Ir  t*  an  trrssea-T  -iiefi.  jtxm  ^x 

C^/.ir  'X  prira^e  libranev  ar-i  a  rw>«  ■Ja.-ahjt 
rA  fr*-  rt  vir  aai  reftrerxR  '7  *r(vrj  ttat.  \r. 
ertry  po*4:v>e  'rx*irie*>4.     Vo  Vxi  or.'thi*  c.t- 

onne  that  iri.I  rjt  (-/f  jfreat^r  n^ut  Ztj  *^jh  ra-we* 
ntf'nKn  and  •w/me:^  — oA  ar.i  Wir.jr,  WxtT^r 
por'h^.wA  tiae  Vx>«  tt:!.  hu-**:  :n  it  aiooe  a  t  kl  :• 
aWe  I:brarir  at  rerr  tenal.  '«>«-*' 

Frmn  tli«  Hnflblk  €«.  •  Xm«. >  ^ov^wO. 

"Of  it*  :a*^tifai*>>  raI-3^  o!i«  car:ry>t  f  i-iar* 
fally  wi* V«t  era-nini^jf  the  irork.  Ma^t  '^  tiit 
nv/«t  ^rnintmt  men  in  crjr  coantrr  hare  j{iT«i  :t 
th-Hr  -irv4-«al:fie«i  prai»e.  harinaj  bor^ht  ani  --i.*<r: 
it,  an-l  the  j^iimera;  «er.tinient  arr>riiR|r  thexn  i*^.  th-ki 
ha-rinjf 'rve  ;w*v?»ved  ;t  an-i  becon>c  ar.s^ntei 
with  it«  -irnryv,  thirrr  rr/ali  hardlr  be  irJl-sctri  tr, 
part  with  it  at  any  prirc.  Antr/r.^  thr»*e  in  th£^ 
ler^.ti'/n  of  ffrintrr  zrt  i'pfrr,  fjrx^Vn,  C>>t,  Rice, 
C,  O.  Atw'/'^J  of  the  Bo*tion  Boari  />fTra.-i%  O. 
A.  Vjirnef+rr,  Kwj,,  an  J  manr  *xher*.  The  lea/i- 
jnfj^  e^-j'.ationa^  men  of  oar  dyantrr  fpeak  of  it 
in  the  same  temu  of  praise." 


iar-rsiT,  - 

Tiith.  ::^  v,  tiar  it»  prhacpvc* 

r/  **r.rjrA  =ar:=re  to 

fr-it-.  pr«ct>>of  ir  br<Ii 
:>f*.  -wi^ti  ^-r  rarjre  Aey  are  tcstd  to  £.L 
-»-x-k  certair.-T  bejcpe^  'to  the  Li«S  oi 
Trii'h   »ir;?;I.£   be  cooiiicre^   a 
tnr*rj  Iwi24ehcA<f.  asi  a^trraKy,  belptzi^  baa: 
thf-Ji«  of  rsja.are  ~ 


*•  •  HlJ'ft  Maaaal '  it  a  work  of  whki  no 
ter.  <ie*rTipitixi  can   ipive  a  prrsoer' 
>ica.     It  ns  sftt  be  exa=tae«L  taat  H* 


^«  apprerti^wi.      The  a-=l 


to 
•i.:i>ii't>i  the  wazrts  of  alsaost  ererr  perton 
firr.ilT.  arvi  rnrcire  ptxitcZLj  naet  these  wasts 
-  J   r..—   -«,*^ .--»•-.  io  (!o  :n  toI 


po**:^je 
jet  we  fct-i  :t  ;n  00c  cors 
within  the  reach  -A 


Lave 
ard 

thar: 
and 


IS  fsfiii  I  'injf  tD 

crrTwdcd  c=lo  the  mc£ncs  of  a 
— JaepoMsbLe  to  hefirre  that  the  half  vhsch  is 
there   praonscd  can  be  fblf^erf. 
tyttTihe  pai^cs..! 
they  bear,  the  mrriirrf  of  its 
^TtrietT  aad  connleiKBeas,  iorred^itr  is 
ceeded  br  astoanewaent  aad  ad=*irat>oii.    Ihe 
work  is  a  Dm»e=  of  ingeimitr  aad  indatstnr,  a 


xnpact  book,  w 


hich 


prodig?  of  patient  aad  ^illfu  labor. " 


Fromtlie 


(3r.T.>I>ailj 


From  thm  Fall  River  ^Mjma.)  Border 
CUj  Herald. 

**  *  Him.'*  M %.xi,'%i.  or  Social  a.vd  BoMVfjw 
FoMM*i.'  -'rhi-»  i«  a  valua^yle  new  work  of  rt:^: 
ei'-el^mre,  ar.-i  f'frms  a  manual  crmpreh*mdin;f 
inAtrvtijor.«  and  examples  to  ifxiide  the  «:l>4^r. 
the  rnan  of  */*Mine^«.  the  teacher,  and  the  ptneral 
p'jMir  in  every  Van'-h  of  enterpri-»e  o%-er  the  wide 
domai  n  '/f  h-jm^in  eff'/rt.  The  work  i*  of  the  moit 
▼aried  char^rter,  and  »-it>p!ie^  alike  the  wantA  of 
the  oid  and  the  dcmand<«  fjf  the  yoanj^  in  ererr 
ph^ite  of  hijmrin  life.  We  assure  all  who  ptir- 
rhav:  thi*  <:*-'/rk  that  a  oK/re  elegant,  useful,  and 
rornjireh*m'-iv<:  volume  of  instrurti'^ms  and  ex- 
ampk-*,  V  -litinjf  ul'.  a;fes  and  rondition«  in  life  in 
Ix/th  vexes,  ha»  never  Ux-n  Ltid  up^m  our  tables." 

From  the  C'ambridi^e  ^Ma^,;  Chronicle. 

"'IflM.'^  .MaMM.  OK  S^>C1\L    AND    BtSlVLSS 

F'/MMh'  is  f,n>'  of  the  mo-l  u«^:f:;  voiumes  <vcr 
pl.irc'l  u;K»n  the  dir-k  of  n  buiine^s  or  profci- 
sion.il  m.tu.  or  ifx>n  the  t  ibli;  of  a  dra-.vinjf -r'>'/m. 
It  i"»  a  p«.-rf<.-'  t  tre.i-.-jre  of  valuable  and  prartiral 
inf'/rrn  itionon  <:^^  ia!  and  bu-incs-  topir>.  whi-h 
an:  of  irntm.-nse  irnr»ortancc  to  everv  one.  ITit- 
it/ms  ffnif\n'i\  -.vithin  th«-  limits  of  the  W/k  em- 
bra' f:  inslr'j'tions  and  truid<-s  f''/r  the  fitv  f^rcr. 
s»-i>l«.-nt,  [Kilitirian,  clcrjfvman,  phviirian,  rierk. 
In  fa' t,  *:verv  f»<;r-on  who  i«,  in  bu!sine"is  or 
cn^riiT'd  in  anv  raliintr '.vhatevt-r.  will  fmdinfor- 
m;«tion  as  to  the  proper  mannt-r  in  which  to 
writ*:  any  d^-K-ument  <rt'-rinif  into  the  various 
M-jriai  and  business  relations  of  life."  ' 


"It  has  often  been  rexaarkcd  of  individaals 
that  'ther  ha%x  forpiCten  oore  in  a  minute' 
than  others  have  Icsimcd  in  a  Iifeticie.  Whether 
the  remark  is  to  bs  takea  is  a  ramplixneist  to  the 
former  or  a  relSertk^  cpoo  the  latter,  matters  not 
parti<r:;IarlT.  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
one  mo^  freqnentir  aad  sincerelT  regretted  by 
everybody,  that  tlKjusands  of  littW  thin^  that 
contribute  to  daily  pleasure,  convenience  or 
knowledfre  are  Absohrtely  foreotteo  and  beyond 
recall  at  the  Ttrr  moment  when  roost  they  are 
needed.  What  heart  Sorainir,  what  vexatiba  of 
spirit  would  be  aTerted,  what  incalcnlable  ma- 
terial benefits,  rren,  woold  often  accrue  were 
there  at  oar  elbow  some  monitor,  risiMe  or  in- 
visible, embodying'  in  its  inexhaostible  resources 
the  midtnm  hi  /erra  which  forpetfnl  mortals 
crave- 

*•  Such  a  mentor,  nearlT  if  not  altopether  in- 
fallible, has  been  provided  in  'Hill's  Manual  of 
Social  and  Business  Form*  and  Guide  to  Correct 
Writing.'  a  copy  of  which  lies  before  us.  and 
the  examination  of  which  suejfcsts  the  fitness 
of  the  above  title.  It«  external  appearance  and 
interna!  composition  fit  it.  in  al*.  respect*,  to  be 
the  gTjide  of  younsr  and  old.  male  and  female, 
b';*:ne«.s  man  of  whatever  trade,  calling'  or  pro- 
fe*«-ion.  and  man  of  leisure,  dunce  and  scholar, 
*  Hiu'.*  Manual '  be<t  speaks  for  itself,  for  its 
crmpartness.  brevity  and  comprehensiveness 
brines  nr'thia  **3  rrTers  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  items  of  information  in  daily  practical 
'i-ic.  the  tr»pical  enumcr:ition  of  which,  in  the 
g'eneral  index,  occupie*  seven  page*. 

**  The  b<K>k  is  a  marvel  <»f  patience  and  pains- 
tikini^  care.  It  i*  the  work  of  years,  ana  a  tri- 
umph at  last.  No  more  useful  book  can  be 
found  in  existence."  I 


**  Hill's  MaitnaLasa«l»oIe,istbeoat^rowth 
€4  maar  rears  of  prrporatioa.  the  object  of  the 
aatfaorfeuy  tDgiveinacoDci«efonn,and  in  one 
compendium,  ranch  that  has  been  hefetoforc  ia- 
arccssibte.  and  also  nrarh  that  coold  heobcaincd 
elsewhere  only  at  ^reat  cost,  thas  placiair  tbis 
important  iaformatioa  in  cooretuent  form  for 
ready  reference  within  the  rradi  of  alL  la  the 
I  raried  departments  of  practical,  every -dax  life, 
'  it  will  be  foond  at  oace  the  faith  fill 'tutor,  the 
reliable  irnide.  aad  the  safe  adviser. 

"  For  the  business  man  or  ntcrhaaic,  the  pro- 
fessional man  or  farmer,  for  every-  lady,  the  stu- 
dent, the  yoonif  or  old,  and  pre'-eminenthr  fat 
the  family,  the  work  has  aevcr  had  its  equal,  as 
rei;ards  real  practical  otilitT. 

"  Mectiair  an  existine  wamt  among^  all  classes 
of  people,  the  sale  oTthe  work  at  the  present 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  neen  equaled  by  any  other  work,  even 


in  the  nxist  prosperous  ; 


of  the  last  decade.' 


From  the  LooisTlUe  CommerriaL 

*•  Hill's  Manual.— We  learn  that  this  useful 
book  is  meetinif  with  the  favor  it  so  well  de- 
serves. It  is  a  peculiar  work,  in  the  respect  that 
no  description  will  g^ve  a  person  a  true  idea  of 
it,  owing:  to  the  diversitr  of  subjects  treated ; 
hence,  only  those  who  examine  Uie  work  can 
reall  V  appreciate  it.  _  We  are  all.  to  some  extent, 
specialists,  having  given  more  attention  to  some 
one  line  of  business  or  study,  leaving-  other  nut- 
ters of  equal  importance  but  partially  covered : 
and  just  here  this  work  will  be  found'  to  meet  a 
want  which  almost  every  one  has  felt.  It  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  list  of  articles  which  should 
be  considered  a  necessitv  in  everr  office  and  li- 
brarr,  and  is  a  helping  6and  to  tnose  of  mature 
▼eari." 


7 
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COMMENDATIONS 

FROM 


DISTINGmSHED  EDUCATORS  AND  EMINENT  MEN 


NO  work  of  an  educational  character,  of  late  years,  has  met  with  such  universal  approval  from 
teachers  and  learned  men  as  this.  While  the  book  is  most  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
illiterate,  it  is  equally  sought  for  by  the  educated.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  distinguished 
individuals  might  be  given  similar  to  the  following: 


From  Samuel  Fellows,  ex-State  Sapt. 
Pab.  Schools,  Wlmsonsln. 


f  < 


I  am  highly  delighted  with  the  plan  and 
execution  orHfU's  Manual." 

From  Prof.  J.  G.  Cross,  Principal  of 
the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Naperrille,  111. 

"  It  is  a  most  valuable  book,  which  ought  to 
be  multiplied  as  many  times  as  there  are  families 
In  the  United  States.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a 
book  of  daily  reference  for  our  business  stu- 
dents." 

From  Theodore  B.  Boyd,  Principal  of 
the  Liouisville  Commercial  Colleg^e. 

"I  have  examined  *  Hill's  Manual  of  Social 
and  Business  Forms.'  and  am  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  useful  information  contained  in  one 
volume.  Prof.  Hill  seems  to  have  studied  the 
wants  of  every  one.  It  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful books  that  was  ever  laid  upon  the  counting- 
room  desk  or  the  drawing-room  table." 

From  D.  S.  Bums,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"  I  know  of  no  work  that  contains  so  great  a 
variety  of  valuable  information  on  social  and* 
business  topics  as  '  Hill's  Manual  of  Social  and 
Business  Forms.'  I  think  it  a  work  of  special 
value  to  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  an  extended  school  course,  or  becoming 
familiar  by  contact  with  the  conventionalities 
of  society." 

From  Wm.  Cornell,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools 
in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

"I  most  cheerfully  recommend  "  Hill's  Man- 
ual of  Social  and  Business  Forms '  as  a  very  full 
work  on  the  various  *  Forms '  which  every  per- 
son is  likely  to  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  rela- 
tions with  persons  in  society.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  *book'  by  our  young  men  ana  women 
would  repay  them  by  their  acquiring  a  large 
fund  of  very  valuable  and  practical  knowledge 
from  its  pages.  It  should  meet  with  a  large 
circulation." 

From  M.  Af.  Ballou,  Distinguished  Au- 
thor, formerly  Publisher  of  *'  Boston 
Globe,"  •<  BaUou's  Monthly,"  etc. 

'"Hill's  Manual '  is  one  of  those  indispensa- 
ble books  of  reference  which  both  business  men 
and  families  should  always  have  at  hand.  It  is 
such  a  natural  outs^rowth  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  condense  and  put  in  available  form  im- 
portant inform.ition  u|>on  every  subject,  that, 
while  we  are  much  gratified  to  possess  this  vol- 
ume, we  are  also  surprised  that  such  a  book  has 
not  before  been  produced.  It  is  exactly  what  its 
title  indicates,  a  book  of  'Social  and'Business 
Forms ' ;  but  it  would  require  too  much  space  to 
give  even  a  synopsis  of  this  valuable  compen- 
dium of  instruction  and  important  knowledge." 


From  D.  P.  liindsley.  Author  of  Linds- 
ley's  System  of  "ntchygrraphy,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass. 

"  '  Hill's  Manual '  is  really  the  most  compre- 
hensive, thorough  and  eles[ant  volume,  treating 
on  *  Social  and  Business  Forms,'  that  has  ever 
been  issued  in  this  country." 

From  Ck>T.  Gaston,  of  Massachusetts. 

" '  Hill's  Manual  of  Social  and  Business 
Forms'  coniaius  muck  valuabU  and  useful  iu- 
formation.  I  think  U  well  meets  a  p^ltc  wantf 
and  can  therefore  be  safely  and  properly  com- 
mended to  public  favor." 

From  President  McCollister,  of  Buch- 
tel  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

" '  Hill's  Manual  '  is  a  timely  book,  meeting 
a  public  want  which  has  not  been  filled  before. 
Every  family  should  own  this  book.  It  contains 
information  important  and  useful  to  all  classes. 
I  feel  all  who  examine  it  will  want  it." 


From  Wm.  M.  Cubery,  of  Cubery  A  Co., 
Publishers   of  the  "Pacific  Church- 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


" '  Hill's  Manual  of  Social  and  Business 
Forms'  is  not  only  a  luxurv,  but  a  necessity  — 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  social  circle,  and 
indispensable  to  the  man  of  business  who 
would  save  time  and  money.  I  keep  a  copy 
in  my  counting-room  for  ready  reference." 

From  Stephen  Walkley,  Treasurer  of 
the  Peck,  Stow  A  Wilcox  Co.,  South- 
ington.  Conn. 

"  Hill's  Manual  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
great  variety  of  forms  for  numberless  little  things 
which  all  people  have  to  do  at  sometime  in  their 
lives,  but  which  most  people  do  so  seldom  that 
thev  entirely  forget  the  methods  in  ordinary  use, 
ana  do  them  awkwardly  or  not  at  all.  I  have 
known  even  well-educated  persons  travel  one  or 
two  miles  to  have  a  subscription  paper  drawn, 
just  for  the  lack  of  such  a  book  as  this.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  great  scope  of  the  work,  and 
have  yet  to  discover  any  social  or  business  form 
needed  by  people  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
which  is  not  there  given." 

From  Newton  Bateman,  ex-State  Supt, 
of  Public  Schools,  Illinois. 

"  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III. 
"'Hill's  Manual  of  Social  and  Business 
Forms '  is  the  best  and  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  fallen  under  my  notice. 
Indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  more 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  in  respect  to  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains,  in  com- 
parativelv  small  compass,  an  immense  amount 
of  usefuf  information  upon  a  great  variety  of 
practical  matters,  general  and  special,  with 
which  every  person  in  every  community  ought 
to  be  acquainted." 


From  Geo.  Soule,  President  of  Soule's 
Commercial  and  Literary  Institute, 
New  Orleans. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  regard  '  Hill's 
Manual '  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  for 
all  classes  of  society  which  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  has  produced.'*^ 

From  Trot.  Worthy  Putnam,  Author  of 
Putnam's  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Ber- 
rien Springs,  Mich. 

«  .  have  bought  Hill's  Manual  — I  like  it  — I 
admire  it ;  and  so  says  my  household.  It  is  a 
little  encyclopaedia  of  use,  ornament,  and  knowl> 
edffe  for  botn  men  and  women.  It  is  a  gem  of 
auujorship,  artistic  execution  and  iisefulness." 

From  the  venerable  Jared  P.  Klrtlaad, 
M.D.,  L.Ii.D. 

"  After  a  thorough  and  critical  kxamina* 
TiON  of  '  Hill's  Manual,'  I  have  subscribed  for 
three  copies :  one  to  accompany  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  on  my  writing  desk  for  my 
own  use,  the  others  for  my  two  eldest  great* 
grandsons.  *  *  *  It  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  class  of  persons,  from  the  young 
student  to  the  most  active  business  man  or 
woman."  Jared  P.  Kirtland. 


President  Grant  Subscribes. 

The  agent  of  Hill's  Manual  at  Long  Branch 
writes :  "  By  ten  a.  m.  I  was  at  the  president's 
cottage,  tipped  and  doffed  my  hat,  announced 
my  business,  when  the  president  promptly  said 
he  did  not  want  to  subscribe.  I  obtained  per> 
mission  to  show  it  to  him,  and  did  so  very  nur- 
riedly.  At  the  conclusion,  he  took  my  specimen 
copy,  paid  me  the  cash,  and  added  his  name  to 
my  autograph  book." 

From  Ms^or  Merwin,  Editor  ''American 
Journal  of  Fducation,"  St.  Louis. 

"  After  having  given  '  Hill's  Manual '  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  examination,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tiite  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
useful  Ana  practical  works  to  nut  into  the  schools 
of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
IS  A  fit  and  almost  indispensable  companion 
TO  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  ;  con- 
taining in  a  compact  form  just  those  things  every 
person  who  transacts  any  business  needs  to 
Know.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  which  comes 
within  the  purview  of  any  individual,  either  in 
public  or  private  life,  but  what  is  explained  in 
this  elegant  volume.  If  it  could  be  consulted  in 
the  drawins-  up  of  contracts,  nearly  all  the  mis- 
takes which  occur  might  be  avoided,  and  the  ill 
feeling  and  litieution  §rrowing  out  of  misunder- 
standings would  be  a  tning  of  the  past.  I  wish 
every  person  in  the  State  could  be  supplied  with 
a  copy." 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION,  and  not  at  Bookstores.     AGENTS  WANTED.     Address,  for  terms, 

HILL  STANDARD  BOOK  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  103  State  Street,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 
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Tlie  following  are  from  papers  pablislied  Kt  Aurora,  111.,  where  tlie  author  of  the  Albou  resided 
twelve  years,  during  the  last  of  wliicli  lie  was  Mayor  of  the  city, 


il  third  fmi 


luAnr 


t,  for 


tc  gron-e  flrst  rram  bU 
icond  from  bin  enlhiieii 
.r  vhat  Ihr.  public  drrim.  drawn  from  lung  coiituct 
ndjr.  In  hU  joutli  he  waa  rmlnvnllT  i!ii««Mtii] 
1  teacher  of  wrldu];  and  leclnrcr  on  prnmiiiKhip. 
mher  of  yrin  he  publlehed  and  pdtted  the  llrrald 


dUm 


VfpOIKT, 


i 


ayilem  of  city  lueBtenger,  which  hua  i 
minor  clUeK  and  L'hlcsgo,  he  exploited  new  ground  nhlch  wae  for  a  [Ime 
terj  profluble ;  and  tC  w«s  during  lh«  bouM  when  be  wau  paultig  be- 
tween Aurora  and  Chicago,  that  he  conceived  and  did  Ibc  flnt  wnrk 
□pan  the  "  ManEial,'*  Ibat  eplendld  product  of  the  brain,  of  the  com 
pl1er,Ibeprinterandtbebool[-l>lnder,uhlchba«niadeTho«.  E.  11111''' 
nans  (amlllur  ftom  Ihi- Atlaniic  to  ihc  Pnclfli  oa^auMind  from 
MllinciwU  to  Florida. 

"  For  two  year>  or  mor>'  pn"!,  Mr.  Hill  ban  been  <i[  opinion  that 
tbero  cilated  runm  tin  another  work  braldra  the  "Uannal,"  which 

vergal  aa  that  enjoyed  l>y  hie  llr^t  great  work.  He  lot  devoted  a 
Urge  amonnt  ol  labor  and  Inventive  gcnlne  tn  Ihc  acaimplUbnienl  of 
bla  Ideal,  and  we  now  have  II  belnre  n*  In  -'IIILL'a  ALBia  or 
BioaiuPHT  *Kn  Anr. "  It  It  a  large  (juarto  volume  o(  S*7  |»ge«, 
printed  upon  heavy  tinted  paper,  niih  hnndredn  oT  line  portnll', 

lie  prepuraUon  he  has  called  to  hl>  aid  the  moat  modem  and  rellned 
ehlll  of  the  type-maker,  engraver  and  typographer,  and  be  baa  tbu>, 
In  the  "  Album,"  surpa^H'd,  In  artlvllc  and  lypognipblcal  diaplay,  all 
hie  former  eSorle. 

>'The  new  w.irk  U  divided  Into  eighteen  deparlmenU,  aa  followe: 
lat,  Kellgiun  and  Us  Founders;  Si.  Military  Chlettalna  and  Famo>i> 
Battler;  M,  Dl -cove rem  and  Eiplorem;  4th,  Skctcbea  of  leading 
Invenlori:  Mb.  Illflory  of  Fhianclcn;  Gth,  Sketches  of  the  Sclentlats; 
Theory  of  I>roi;rGaelon;  Mill,  AKironomlcal  Science;  Stb, 
J  and  Science  of  Mind;  Ifllb,  HumorlrM  and  CarlcatnrlsU: 
'Irlana.  Luwyera  and  Sovereigns;  12th,  Oralora  and  States - 
Adore  and  Play  Writers;  I4tb.  Illsloriane,  Novelists,  E>- 
tr. :    nth,   P<»-ls  and  Song  Writers;    lOtfa,  Painters  and 


Sculptors;  ITIb,  lloni 
Viider  tbetr  heads  an 
Incidents  and  places 
Interspersed  with  ve 


Ornnmcniallon:  IBlh,  Beantlfnl  Homes, 
very  many  beantlfnl  engravings  of  men, 
sketches,    Uographlcal    and   pi^rtlncnl, 

y  iblngs  valuable  to  every  person  who 

nl  Information  of  the  kind  Is  gathered. 


"Every  page  of  Hill's 
originality,  each  differing  fi 
and  each  snccecdiiig  leaf  a  s 
rinvstlon  on*  aslis,  Instlnctl' 
elegnnl  designs!    The  conti 

vilnable  work,  Hon-  1 


From  the  Aurora  Blidt. 

a  moifr'  o/  lupograpAg  uid 


IS  E.  Hill,  is  I 


From  Ihe  Aurora  Herald. 


hook  by  Hon.  Ttaos.  E.  H 
Business  Forms."  II  la 
Mannal,  bnl  more  clabora 
some  engraving  especially 

We  suppose  It  is  called  ai 
contains,  bnt  in  addllloii  U 
or  divlingulshed  men.  fn 
Ihe  present  II  gives  a  i 
outline  of  hl«  teachings;  i 

Jaekeon  Davis,  and  Josep 


The  llileof  the  book  does  not  give 


I  of  infon 


Albl'm  because  of  the  many  plctnres  it 
reto  It  conialns  abort  biographical  sketches 
1  the  time  of  Hoses  and  Aaron  down  to 
:eteh  of  Moses,  with  his  portrait,  and  an 
'  Buddbs,  poHrmlt  and  doctrines,  also  the 
Christ,  Mohammed.  Swedenborg,  Andrew 
Smith,  and  an  outline  of  the  belief  of  Ihe 


rlsllan 


nation 


I  of  n 


si  have  heen  the  \ 


II  a 


ul  each  as  most  people  w 
eampltlc  Itbraiy  In  oni  roll 
■>  to  gather  the  InlormBtion 
B  typographical  eic«llence 


put  It  In  this  condensed  fom 

In  that  line.  Is  done  In  the  best  style  known  to  the 
no  other  liook  which  has  so  many  new  and  original 


A^}- 


i 


From  the  People  and  the  Press  in  Qeneral. 


The  Universal  Testimony  is  that  Hill's  Album  is  one  of  the  Most  Unique,  Elegant  and  Useful 

Books  in  the  Worid.    Read  the  Verdict. 


One  of  the  Host  iRStmcthre  and  Entertalaiiii  Books." 

[From  Ker.  H.  W.  Thonuui.  Cfiieag^^.  ] 
THINK  '  Hill*  Albam '  i#  on<  />/  the  most  instrmd- 
,it€  and  entertaining  books  I  erer  mw." 


"  Host  Fascinatingly  Interestinf.'' 

[From  the  Picutaie  i  S.  J. ;  /f cm.  ] 
**■  We  know  of  no  volame  00  GomprcbensiTe 
fn  its  infomution  an  thip,  and  arranged  in  »och 
a  manner  aa  to  be  most  /ascinatinglif  inier- 
esiing.'* 


*»i 


"  The  Host  BeauUf ul  and  CompMe.'' 

[From  the  Chica{fo  Imter-Oeean  ] 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  booktf  of  the  year.  Not 
only  ia  it  wbf>lly  creditable  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  printer's  art, 
bnt  the  elegant,  unique  and  artistic  de»i^s  arc  worthy  of  special 
commendation.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  reading  contents, 
and  the  admirable  system  and  method  of  its  arrangement.  The 
author  Is  the  ll<in.  Thoman  £.  IlilU  author  of  •Hill's  Manual  of 
Social  and  BuKiness  Forms,*  another  of  the  practical  books.  The 
book,  under  many  headings,  gleans  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
acts  of  hintory  bearing  upon  the  subject.''* 


<« 


We  Have  Examined  it  and  Were  Captured.'' 

[From  the  Samdtrieh  (III.)  ArguM.] 

*''nnrs  Album*  is  a  wonder  of  art  and  industry.  We  hare 
examined  it  and  vcere  captured.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  great  success  of 
bis  'Manual,*  and  this  work  gives  evidence  of  his  old-time  industry 
and  thoroughness.  It  \n  full  of  information  upon  matters  of  science, 
art,  architecture,  mechanics,  biography,  religion,  etc.,  and  is  embel- 
lished and  illustrated  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  amount  of  per- 
sistent labor  needed  for  Mr.  Hill  to  accomplish  this  perfect  'Album,* 
is  as  wonderful  as  the  skill  shown  in  gathering  in  so  small  a  compass 
the  pith  of  the  world's  history.** 


■ust  be  Largely  Sought  and  Highly  Prized." 

[From  the  Pentman'g  Art  Journal,  New  York.] 
*'The  fubject- matter  of  the  work,  iu  its  extent  and  skillful  man- 
ner of  presentation,  bears  unmixtakable  evidence  of  great  labor  and 
profound  reseurch,  an  well  as  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  The  embellishments  arc  upon  a  scale  most  liberal 
and  <'xri*ll(;nt  in  taste.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  that  mwit  be 
largely  mught  and  highly  prized  by  all  clashes,  not  alone  as  a  hand- 
lxK)k  of  vuluahle  and  int<;re»<ting  information,  but  as  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornament  for  the  parlor  or  drawing-room.  It  is  a  fitting 
companion  of  '  HiHV  Manual,*  which  has  proved  the  mo?t  popular  and 
ready- f*ollinK  work  of  its  day,  having  already  reached  its  thirtieth 
edition,  and  Into  the?  hundred«  of  thousands  of  copies  sold.  Like 
the  » Manual,'  the  new  work  is  to  be  sold  only  on  j«ub««cription, 
through  ajrent^. " 


''HisaHannL* 

[From  the  Ckicogo  THkmme.} 
'*in  the  preparation  of  a  work  like  this  a  rast  aaoant  of  labor  was 
reqaired,  and  U  is  a  marvel  that  the  aathor  was  able  to  oaadense  so 
much  ralnable  infonnatioo  into  so  little  qtace.  ** 


"  Extreae  Beauty,  Wise  Brevity  and  Charaimi  Variely.* 

[From  Ber.  J.  B.  Loekvood.  Mt.  Joy.  Pa.] 
**  Extreme  beautjf,  tcise  brerUjf^  ckarmimg  tarietjf  and  practical 
utility  are  some  of  the  evident  characteristics  of  this  second  rentiire 
in  book-making  by  Mr.  HilL  We  predict  an  immense  demand  for 
the  *■  Albnm.*  In  the  drawing-room  it  will  be  an  elegant  ornament; 
in  the  sitting-room  an  entertaining  companion;  in  the  atndy  a  handy 
volume  of  biographical  reference.  Uke  ita  predecessor  —  the 
*  Manual*— it  will  be  a  special  educator  in  the  family,  and  win 
largely  aid  in  promoting  intelligent  citizenship  In  the  community.  ""* 


«»' 


''One  of  the  Host  Vaimible  Werks  to  Ptaee  in  a  FamHy." 

[From  tiM  Chicago  Tomiht*  Examimer.\ 
We  supposed  when  we  saw  *  Hill's  Manual  of  Social  and  Basinera 
Forms,*  we  saw  as  fine  a  work  as  was  ever  issued  in  this  country, 
and  were  not  satisfied  until  the  work  was  nambered  among  oar  books. 
As  we  examine  the  new  lxx>k,  now  before  as,  by  Hon.  Tbos.  B.  Hill, 
we  feel  how  aneqaal  we  are  to  the  task  of  giving  the  work  anything 
like  the  description  it  deserves,  in  a  notice  of  this  character.  Noth- 
ing but  a  personal  examination  will  give  even  a  fair  idea  of  its 
merits.  We  can  honestly  say  that  it  is  on£  of  the  most  ralmabU 
works  to  place  in  a  famUp  that  it  has  ever  been  oar  pleasure  to 
examine.  ** 


"  Far  Ahead  off  Anything  Ever  isseed  off  Ulte  Natnre." 

[From  the  Joliet  (11L )  Signal.  ] 
**  It  is  dedicated  *  to  those  striving  for  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  human  action,  and  wIk>  wonld  know  bow  others  have 
won  success.  *  It  comprises  eighteen  different  departments,  and  it  is 
a  model,  not  only  for  the  vast  number  of  interesting  subjects  treated 
upon,  and  the  conciseness  and  brevity  of  the  articles  and  amount  of 
useful  and  desirable  information  contained,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its 
typography  and  the  charming  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are 
grouped  and  illustrated.  It  is /ar  ahead  ofanpthing  ever  issued  of 
like  nature^  and  is  an  elegant  and  attractive  volume  for  any  parlor  or 
llbrar}'.*' 

"i  Consider  This  a  Fair  Test" 

J.  J.  MooRE,  from  Sf.  Charles^  Mo. ,  fcrites: 
**  I  have  taken  twenty-seven  orders  in  this  place  for  the  *  Album,* 
in  four  days.     /  consider  this  a  fair  test  of  what  I  can  do.  ** 


Charles  N.  Thomas,  Gen.  Agt.  in  Xew  England,  writes: 
*'  The  agent  T  put  at  i^ork  in  Maine  took  seventeen  orders  for 
'  Albums,*  his  first  week,  working  half  his  time.** 


B.  W.  Kratbill,  reporting  from  Lancaster^  Pa.^  says: 
**  My  first  day  netted  me  ten  sales  for  the  *  Album.  *  ** 


[ovEa] 


h 


««^« 


Regardless  of  Time,  Cost  and  Labor." 

[From  the  ChicAflro  Humane  Journal.  ] 

**  The  *■  Album*  cxbibits  an  immense  amonnt  of  work  gotten  up  re- 
gardifSM  of  time^  coat  and  Idbor^  and  is  bound  to  please.  It  is  a  book 
which  every  student  should  possess,  and  which  every  person  with  lim^ 
ited  time  for  reading  can  refer  to  and  at  once  obtain  almost  any  desired 
Information.  At  the  same  time  It  is  so  attractively  illustrated  and  ele- 
gantly bound  that  it  would  constitute  an  ornament  to  any  parlor  table. 
The  book  is  doubly  interesting  because  the  author  is  so  well  known  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  Besides  being  a  gentleman  of  exceedingly  fine 
tastes  and  the  highest  culture,  be  is  known  as  one  of  great  kindness  of 
heart  and  instinctively  humane.  The  Journal^  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  a  man's  character,  takes  pleasure  in  recogniz- 
ing this  element  in  that  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  brings  to  mind  a  bright 
instance  of  it  at  the  time  he  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Aurora,  111.  The  subject  of  kindness  to  animals  had  long  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  then  and  there  proceeded  to  put  in  practice  the 
principles  he  had  long  upheld.  He  made  it  his  business  to  go  around 
the  city  daily,  and  if  there  was  a  horse  standing  unfed,  exposed  to 
bitter  cold  or  undue  heat,  he  caused  It  to  be  provided  with  food  and 
shelter  until  the  heartless  owner  had  come  to  reason  and  was  likely  to 
take  better  care  of  his  animal  himself.  The  good  that  one  man  In 
such  a  position  can  accomplish  Is  great,  and  If  each  official  in  high 
position  would  openly  censure  and  aid  In  punishing  the  brutal  acts 
which  he  can  scarcely  fall  to  witness  upon  our  streets  dally,  it  would 
do  much  toward  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  dumb  and  patient  ser- 
vants of  mankind.''* 


**  A  Condensed  Popular  Encyclopaedia.'' 

[From  the  CSiieago  Evening  Journal.^ 
*"Hlirs  Album'  is  an  Illustrated  compendium  of  biography, 
history,  literature,  art  and  science — in  fact,  a  condensed  popular  en- 
cyclopauila.  One  is  astonished,  on  glancing  through  Its  ample  pages, 
that  so  much  and  so  vast  a  variety  of  highly  instructive  and  useful 
matter  could  have  been  crowded  Into  one  book,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  in  a  form  and  style  so  tasteful  and  attractive.  Almost 
every  man  or  woman  whose  name  has  become  conspicuous  in  modern 
times  in  connection  with  great  works  or  great  thoughts  or  great  sys- 
tems Is  Included  in  the  sketches,  and  many  of  them  In  the  Illustra- 
tions of  this  remarkable  ^  Album. '  Religious  systems  and  leaders, 
wars  and  war  heroes,  great  inventions  and  inventive  geniuses,  sys- 
tems of  finance  and  great  financiers,  the  sciences  and  the  great  men 
of  science,  celebrities  In  the  various  departments  of  literature,  music 
and  great  musicians,  the  drama  and  its  chief  actors,  the  law  and  the 
great  lawyers,  medicine  and  the  great  physicians,  statesmanship  and 
politics  and  famous  leaders  In  the  affairs  of  State,  and  art  and  the 
great  artists,  are  sketched  In  a  manner  which  gives  the  reader  a  good 
degree  of  Information  regarding  each  and  all;  and  In  addition  to  all 
these,  Mr.  Hill  has  gathered  a  mass  of  facts  and  hints  for  the  benefit 
of  the  housekeeper  and  the  student  which  are  Invaluable  and  always 
in  order. 

**  The  people  of  America  are  aware  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
^Hill's  Manual,'  which  can  be  found  in  almost  every  counting-room 
and  household  in  the  land;  and  when  we  assure  them  that  his 
*  Album,'  which  Is  published  In  form  and  style  similar  to  that  of  the 
'  Manual,'  Is,  in  its  peculiar  line,  equally  valuable,  and  that  It  as 
surely  fills  a  popular  want  as  that  did,  they  will  need  no  further  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  desirability  of  possessing  It.'* 


"Goes  to  the  Root  off  Everything.'' 

[From  thePtono  (III. )  NewB.  ] 

*'Hon.  Thos.  E.  Hill,  once  editor  of  the  Aurora  Herald^  and 
author  of  that  almost  indispensable  volume,  *  Hill's  Manual  of  Social 
and  Bnslness  Forms,'  which  has  found  its  way  into  so  many  homes 
in  Kendall  county,  has  just  presented  a  new  volume  to  the  ^orld, 
entitled  'Hill's  Album  of  Biography  and  Art  *  It  is  altogether  one 
of  the  finest  volumes  ever  produced,  besides  beluga  regular  encyclo- 
piedia  of  information  that  no  person  in  this  age  should  be  without. 

*'  To  those  who  have  read  '  Hill's  Manual,'  we  need  say  but  little  in 
praise  of  the  *  Album,'  for  they  know  that  the  author  of  both  could 
not  but  make  a  success  of  such  a  work  as  Is  comprised  in  the  latter. 

*'  The  book  treats  not  alone  of  the  biographies  of  men  and  women 
eminent  in  the  world  of  art,  literatnre,  music  and  the  drama,  but  of 
religion  and  its  founders,  military  men,  discoverers,  lawyers,  states- 
men, physicians,  and  it  also  gives  synopses  of  some  of  the  different 
scientific  theories  that  have  at  once  startled  the  world.  Without 
delving  into  Darwin's  intricacies,  for  instance,  one  may  yet  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  his  theory  of  progression,  by  the  synopsis  in  this  work, 
which  will  Impress  itself  deep  enough  on  the  mind  to  enable  one  to 
comprehend  It  thoroughly;  and  so  with  other  subjects — astronomical 
science,  science  of  mind,  finance,  household  ornamentation,  and  all 
be  ton<.he8  on.  The  author  is  not  superficial,  but  where  such  an 
array  of  subjects  Is  treated  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  the  articles 
roust  necessarily  be  brief,  yet  be  goes  to  the  root  of  everything^  dis- 
carding superfluities,  and  telling  facts  In  an  interesting  style  pecul- 
iarly his  own. " 


^  Gotten  Up  on  the  Same  Elegant  Scale." 

[From  the  Phrenological  Journal,  New  York.  ] 
**  It  is  in  fine  a  cyclopsedla  of  eminent  persons  and  of  the  subjects  in 
religion,  science,  art  and  literature  which  are  deemed  by  the  world 
of  importance  to  civilization.  Upward  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  his- 
torical men  and  women  are  sketched,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
have  their  portraits  given.  We  are  informed  of  the  tenets  of  ancient 
religions,  and,  in  contrast  with  them,  a  brief  exposition  of  Christian- 
ity. Mormonlsm,  Spiritualism  and  other  later  forms  of  belief 
receive  their  share  of  consideration  also.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  prominent  Christian  sects  are  described  as  <o  their  history  and 
growth.  Following  the  religious  department,  which  is  very  properly 
put  first,  we  have  a  summary  of  the  great  military  heroes  of  history, 
and  of  Important  battles  fought  In  Europe  and  America — the  late  war 
for  the  Union  receiving  a  good  share  of  the  compiler's  attention. 
Then  follows  a  department  of  exploration  and  discovery;  then  a 
very  Interesting  (because  fresh  In  most  of  its  details)  section  lelated 
to  inventors  and  invention.  The  rich  men  of  the  worid  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  printed  space,  and  then  science,  politics  and  philan- 
thropy fill  fifty  or  more  of  the  largo  pages.  The  anthor  evidently 
places  much  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  Oall  and  Spurzbeim,  for  a 
considerable  section  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of  phrenology,  with 
several  well  selected  Illustrations.  The  humorists  and  the  artists 
who  please  the  public  with  their  facetious  talk  and  drawing, 
are  well  represented,  and  so  are  the  writers,  essayists,  poets  and 
orators  who  direct  attention  to  the  serious  side  of  life.  The  prac- 
tical has  Its  place  in  the  book,  especially  In  the  space  given  to  pen- 
manship, honsehold  decoration  and  architectural  designs.  Mr.  Hill 
has  prepared  a  very  attractive  book,  and  its  success  will  probably 
match  that  of  bis  *  Manual,'  which  was  gotten  up  on  the  tame  elegant 
scale. " 
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